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TO THE EXTINCTION- 


OK TUN COMPANY AS A COMMEUClAL BODY 


(MLAFTER l 


I {11 ii w i) ill tin- ( imi|>ioipH Oiiiiliu by \«t fit (Tuugi TIL o Ififi- Its lcadmij pionBumn—Euil Won u 
j. nmmt maal IlmUlitai s with jmiuI — Xttj hiKjch at ICaluiii'V—TO iivjilmii—Oomlilnod attacloi 

ilifi dill Tin (Jlmoilm lima nt, {’.mi^hm luinrtl — C'apluiu of I'am^hm —Sofisit^uont operations 
, lii 1 uHt ill Uiniuil lUiuli ) tnVMMum ot Kuuuim Malnun uptmul—Negutuituiiib fov poaie 

j'do') Itnslihtu i i uk we'd I’uiuo unuluilul—PiooiuUni'H in Outcli—Distal hanu.s 'it lljikulurl 
_ mill lUiully- I'nptun of ITutiiui 

sSk :T ^ u! * ns *' renewal of the (Joiupnu/H chatter m 170:5 the con- vn ism 
linuauee, of their monopoly was strenuously opposed, particu- 
Ituly Ly the Dime comrumcml towns, which naturally desired tsoixMoii « 
to share in the la alii o to the East, and insisted that with Uunpiuy a 
peifeet a duty it might, and there foie in justice ought to bo, 1 lluiillJ 
thrown completely open Tho concession made in I7!)d was 
w’iy slight, and consisted only in inquiring tho Company to 
allot a mluin quantity of their tonnage annually foi the accom¬ 
modation of the pnvnto trade. This paltry concession inci eased rather 
nan diminidied the general discontent Not merely the limited amount 
the allotted tonnage, but the heavy height charged foi it and the 
inconvenient regulations by which Urn ruse of it was trammelled, formed, 
just subjects of popular complaint; and it was foreseen by all pintles that, in 
any new charter that might ho granted to the Company, concessions at bnce more 
extensive in their nature and more liberal in their spirit behoved id be made 
Prudence required that a discussion, which could not be avoided, and which 
would of necessity tie keen and protracted, should not bo toqfopg postponed, 
and hence, m curly aa 1808* wh,il§ th& House of ComniopS;i^ppoihted a Select 
nrtmtuitfcue to inquifo, ihi# the staijh of tho fffafe of India Oojftpaa^ 

Mfc,j>dn4a«t otl p&ft W, tip of Opi»<W mid the mown, * 

rmitt,. ' v ‘J * >■ * ‘ * 
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a d. 1812 . the directors tlie propriety of endeavouring without delay to come to an under- 
standing on the subject of anew charter, in order that it might be Mihnuflod 
to the early consideration of parliament. 

The directors thus invited had no difficulty in approving of an early dis 
mission, and, after an interview with Mr. Dundas, gave a wiitten e\ position of 
their views in a letter dated LOth December, 1808. I hey proposed a ehai lei 
for twenty years, which should recognize their right to the ten iiorial possessions, 
provide for increased dividends in proportion to the improved revenues ol India, 
assist them in the liquidation of the Indian debt, relieve them Jroiu Liu' purl ion 
of military expenditure incurred for objects purely Ihitish, and continue tlm 
present system of what was called “a regulated monopoly ol tin* trade, 1 as 
being “the most expedient both for the foreign and domestic interests ol this 
country." fn regard to this last point, which was rather suggested than stipu 
latcd, Mr. Dundas intimated that ministers would not consent to any charter 
that did not coniine the Company’s monopoly of trade exclusively to China, and 
throw it open within all their other limits to his majesty's subjects at large in 
their own vessels. He also proposed the adoption of some method for eon 
bolidating the Company’s troops with those of the crown serving in India. 
These views were so diametrically opposed to those of the directors that they 
declared their determination not to acquiesce in them, and as there was not as 
yet any absolute necessity for immediate action, the conferences were in (he 
meantime dropped. 

Xc jo lotions In the end of 1811 the president of the Board of Control (now Lord 
Melville) again opened the discussion, by informing the dived ecu that the 
admission of the ships as well as the goods of private merchants to the trade 
with India, under such restrictions as might ho deemed necessary, was regarded 
by ministers as a settled point, and that no charter would ho granted which 
did not concede it. The directors, now convinced that by yielding too ill lie 
they might endanger the whole, contented themselves with reiterating their 
objections, and at the same time agreeing to lay the proposal of opening the 
trade before tho proprietors. They took the precaution, however, to express 
their belief that ministers, while advocating a free export to India from British 
ports generally, did not mean to interfere with the present warehousing system, 
by which all imports from India were confined to the single port of London. 
In accordance with these views the court of proprietors, on the recommendation 
of the directors, presented a petition to the House of CoimaotiH on tho 7th of 
April, 1812. This petition was the signal for many others of an opposite 
character, which poured in from almost all the ports and manufacturing towns 
of the kingdom. These petitions prayed generally for the entire abolition of 
the Company’s monopoly, and were unanimous in protesting against (ho 
absurdity of a free export from all British ports, and an import confined only 
to the port of |jje metropolis. 
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Tfc would scorn that ministers, when they hi si, invited the directors to a ad isu 
iliscussion of the subject, woro not unwilling to have confined the iinpoib to 
London, and (hns continued the Company in possession of alt their warehousing r.uUiro of 
advantages. Uad the original tennis which they oll'oied been accepted, there "Ih" 1 " 
n little doubt from the apathy existing in the public mind in regard to every- mlm"' 1 " 1 
thing hut the astounding events of which the continent of Europe was then ,luc;t01 '‘ 
the then,tie, that a, renewed char Lev might have been obtained, nearly on the 
veiy terms on which they were at length petitioning that it should he granted 
It was now too late They had lost their opportunity, and been outwitted by 
I heir own grasping spirit A change of ministry had taken place, and several 
me mho is of the now cabinet, influenced ns much perhaps by political con¬ 
nection. ns by conviction, declared loudly in favour of commercial freedom 
The Enrl of Buckinghamshire, whom as Lord tJohait we have already seen 
governor of Madias, was now president of the Board of Control, and lost no 
time in informing the directors that the- import as well as the export trado 
must lie opened, though tiro foimer would necessarily he subjected to some 
i ('strict ions, intended chiefly for the prevention of .smuggling. All hopes of a 
successful compromise were in consequence abandoned by the proprietors, who, 
on the 5th of May, held a general court, in which they adopted a scries of 
i (‘solutions, and drew largely upon their imaginations in depicting the misery 
and ruin which must ensue by allowing any place but London to import 
directly from India. Ministers, so far from being alarmed at this gloomy 
picture, closed the discussion on the 4th of January, 1813, with a kind of 
menace to the olfocfc that, if the Company thought themselves incapable of 
governing India under a system of free trade, it would remain for parliament, 
to determine whether their future intervention in the government might not 
bo dispensed with The proprietors, equally resolute, not only repeated their 
Ibtmor resolutions, hub on the 22d of February presented a petition to parlia¬ 
ment, deprecating any extension of the import trade from India to the outporbs 
of (treat Britain, and praying fora renewal of tiro privileges granted by the 
charter of J7 ( d3. 


Nothing now remained but to commence the struggle, and accordingly on 
the 22d of March, 1813, Lord (Jaistlcreagh submitted to the House of Commons 
a series of thirteen resolutions, containing the loading provisions which it was 
proposed to embody in an act renewing the Company’s charter, Most of the 
questions discussed were then novel, and both the dangers apprehended by tiro 
one party, and the expectations entertained by the other, made it necessary 
for tiro legislature to proceed with the. utmost caution. Information was sought 
from all quarters, and whole volumes of evidence were taken from, those who 
woro supposed most competent to give it. In th6 debates which afterwards 
ensued, tlroto wore fow Speakers of eminence ip. exthm house who did not 
deliver their sentiments, and dc®« them p£ eft Vmh a* to justify; thO; 
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a n . Isis, subsequent revisal and publication of their speeches. So great, however, haw 
" been the progress of political economy as a science, and so strong the light 
FariiAin.il- Avhich has been thrown upon it by experience since this famous debate, that 

™ many of the propositions most elaborately argued are now regarded as truisms, 

"™T and much of the alarm sounded is felt to be mere exaggeration. The result is 

oiiiutor. therefore the only thing which now possesses much historical interest, and 

nothing more is necessary here than 



Limn OASTLEitRAorr. 

Prnrn a portrait by Hir Thomas Lawrohcjo- 


to give a very brief analysis ol the 
most important sections ol the Act 
53 Geo. lit. c. 155, which, while 
essentially modifying and curtailing 
the privileges formerly possessed by 
the Company, renewed tlmir charter 
for another period of twenty years, 
to be computed from the "10th day of 
April, 1814. 

After declaring that the terri¬ 
torial acquisitions now in possession 
of the. Company, are to remain with 
them “without prejudice to the un¬ 
doubted sovereignty of'the crown of 
the United Kingdom of Great 1 iritaiu 
and Ireland, in arid over the same, 
or to any claim of the said United 
.Company "to any rights, franchises, 
or immunities,' 1 the act .proceeds, in 


its first section, to declare it ex- 


Tcmisofueiv pedienfc that “the right of trading, trafficking in and adventuring in, to and 
• „ from all ports, and places Avithin the limits of the said United Ooifipanyb: present; 
charter, save and except the dominions of the Emperor of (ihiitii,, should be 
open to all his majesty’s subjects in common Avith the said United Company, 

. subject to certain regulations and provisions, but that the existing restraints 
respecting the commercial intercourse with China should be continued, and the 
exclusive trade in tea preserved to the said Company.” The principal “regula¬ 
tions and provisions” enacted were that the trade thus opened should be carried 
cm in vessels of nob less than 350 tons registered measurement, and that the 
imports from India should be admitted only to such ports as should bo certified 
for that purpose by orders in council. 

The above provisions for opening ancl regulating the trade with India con¬ 
stitute the main features in the act, but there were others not of a commercial 
nature which-met with strenuous opposition, and were denounced by many us 
dangerous in the extreme, if not absolutely incompatible with the existence of 
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(lie Bi ltish powei in India Alter leading Lite earnest and virulent dcelama- ad isu 
Uuii dim It'd .lganisl (lie 13th resolution, pi oposed hy Loid Oastleruigli, one is ~ 
‘nipiised, and id, i,liu sum 1 lime relieved, on lindmg dial. Loth as it w,b 
migm.ill,} <>\pios-.oil and as it now stands einhodicd m the 33d sei turn of the Ir'uuT" 
ae[, i( pledged (Li 1 li gisfiluto lo nothing more than the follow lug simple pin- clmrttl 
position Thai “il u (ho duly of this countiy to punuote the intciest and 
happiness ol (he native nih.ibilnul-, of (he IhihsU doiniinoiis in India, and such 
mea aues might (o lie adopted as may tend (o tin 1 intiodurhon among them of 
useful kuowkdge, and ol' leligions and moral improvemoiiL, and in further¬ 
ance of (ho nhovo nhjeels, snllien'iit facilities might to be aflbide'd bylaw to 
peisoiis desirous of going lo <md remaining - in India, for the purpose of aocsom- 
pliihing those henevolent designs, so in (he authoiity of the local governments 
u'spelling the intercourse of Kaivopeans with the inteiioi of the country be ine- 
'•eived, and the principles of the British government, on Avliich tin 1 natives of 
India have hitherto relied for the free exercise of fheii leligion, he inviolably 
malnlaiiK'd.” In older (o gives effect to this declaration, the section proceeds 
In enact Ilia! “poisons desirous of going - to and remaining - in India for the fiuiopcui 
above purposei, ’ or “I'm other lawful purposes,” should apply tor permission to 
I lie coml of directors, who should either giant it,, or, in the event of refusal, 
Ituusniif I he applii alien, •wifclhu one month of the receipt of'it, to the Board of 
Control, who were empowered finally to dispose of it All persons obtaining 
permission, whether from the com I or from the hoard, weie lo ho furnished hy 
(ho dim tom w ilh eer l r Healers, entitling them, “so long ns they shall properly 
conduct themselves, (o the, countenance and protection of the several govern¬ 
ments of (ho said Company™ tho blast Indies, and paits aforesaid, rn their 
lespcetive pursuits, subject to all such provisions and restrictions ns arc now in 
I'm uo, or may hereafter he judged necessary with regard to persons residing in 
India” Tho only poennia ry provision made in connection with this section, 
was the allotment of a Mini of not less ihnu.C10.000 annually for tho “revival and raiMith™ 
improvement of literalane, and tho cneomagcmoul of tho learned natives of 
India, and for the introduction and promotion of a knowledge of the sciences 
among tho inhabitants of the British territories in India” Such a sum, paltry 
as it was, was not permitted to do tho good which might have been expected 
from it, and instead of being employed in instructing the natives generally, 
continued for many years to ho partly paid away to learned Mahometans and 
Hindoos, for explaining and inculcating their respective dogmas, and partly 
allowed to accumulate, as if expenditure for native education worn inipracticable 
nr useless, 

Tho only sections of the act in which there was mf distinct recognition of uonsrion 
tho claims of Christianity wefo those in which provision was made “for the 
maintenances arid support of a church dstahlishmenf' in, the, BJast indies, By 
^notion 40 tip it whs provided fchi((v if his wwjesty should he pleaded by h&,royal 
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ad mi. letters-patent under the groat .seal, "to erect, found, and constitute one bi.shoptio 
for the whole of the British territories in the East Indies,” and one arch¬ 
deaconry for each of the presidencies, the Company were to pay InOOO per 
annum to the bishop, and £2000 per annum to each of the arclideaeonH.’' While 
the (piestion of an Episcopal church establishment was under discussion, a 
claim was put in for Elio Chinch of tricot laud, on the very sufficient ground that 
a majority of the Biitisli residents in India wore Scotch, and ot the lYe.shj tei inn 
communion. The justice of the claim was not denied, hut on some plea ol 
expediency, more easily understood than vindicated, it. was not recognized in the 
act, and the appointment of Scottish chaplains, which Presbyterian residents 
were entitled to demand from the legislature as a light, was only received as a. 
Loon from the court of directors. 

1 ’imwii The only other sections of the act which it in necessary to notice are the HOlh, 
pitamryo which. increased the patronage of ministers, or rather removed the ambiguity 
which pieviously attached to it, by enacting that, in future the appointments 
of governor-general, governors, and commanders-in-chief, should not he \alid 
without the express approbation of the crown, signified by the sign-manual, 
countersigned by the president of the Board of Control—the 8KLh, which pro¬ 
hibited the directors and proprietors, without consent of the lioard, from 
granting a gratuity of more than £000—and the 00th, by which the originally 
gratuitous services of the board were to ho paid by salaries, which, limilni In 
the act of 1793 to an aggregate of £22,000, were henceforth not to exceed 
£20,000 per annum. 

command.- Earl Moira formally assumed the ofliee of governor-general at GnicutLn, on 
mriMonvn the 4tli of October, 1813, and found the position of alfairs by no means (!nt- 
“ ,l ' tering. The expense of the foreign embassies and foreign compiesls had 
trenched deeply on the icvenues, and a considerable amount of financial embar¬ 
rassment had ensued. In order to meet the demands for retrenchment the 
army had been injudiciously reduced, and far more than a fair amount of 
service was required from it. The natural result was a degree of discontent, 
and in connection with it a laxity of discipline. These things were the more 
to he deplored, from its being obvious that the relations with neighbouring 
states were not satisfactory, and that, particularly with one of them, hostilities 
had. air early become all but inevitable. This was the state of Nepaul, with 
which the British aims had not hitherto come into direct collision. 

The territories of JMepaul, according to the limits claimed for them at, this 
period, skirted the northern British frontier, including that of Glide,, for about 
700 miles, in a direction from north-west to south-easi,, and extended back¬ 
wards with an average breadth of ISO miles across tho ascending ranges of the 
Himalaya, to its region of eternal snow. A more forbidding theatre on which 
to carry on an offensive warfare could nob ho imagined, nftd this may perhaps 
he one of the reasons which induced successive governor,s-gcuerai to submit to 
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insults and encroachments on the part of tlie Nepal 
negotiate, after it had become manifest that the points 
settled without an appeal to arms. A brief rocapitulati 
will be necessary. 

.Nivpaul proper was originally con¬ 
fined to. a, single mountain valley, of no 
Great extent, commencinsr on the edge 
of one of the lower ranges of the chain, 
and continued longitudinally through j 

practicable only during a few of ft r:= 

the summer months, to the table-land of ‘ ■* 

Tibet. The primeval inhabitants belong ' ' ^ 
to the Tibetan family, but their origin 
is so remote that no authentic account ' 
of it can be given. Hindoo colonists, ' 
headed by Rajpoot chiefs, arrived and ^IIbBIIP 
established a. complete, ascendency. 

Feuds among the chiefs were followed /• ^'4-^ 
flic weaker, un- 


asses. 


by the usual results, 
able to- hold their ground, were gradu¬ 
ally absorbed by the stronger, and after 
a long struggle a few of the more talented or more fortunate reduced all the psBiimi 
others to subjection. As late-as 1705 tlio valley of Nepaul was shared by the «tN«)Zi. 
three Hindoo Rajahs of Kbatmandoo, Lalita-patan, and Bhatgaon. Their 


OfiNKRAIj Till! 10.\nb OF MOTRA, 
After a picture by M. A. Shco, 11. A. 
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Kuatmasiioo an» Ii.u.ita-I'AtaH, from the West,—Jtttnnilton'9 Kingdom of Neiiaul. 
disunion, proved their ruin. ^ Pr.itlii Narayan, chief of the, mountain 
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sole master. The sovereignly thus won he, transmitted to his descendant-. and 
the name of Ghoovkas, at first applied only to the memhets of his tri Ik*, became 
the common designation of all his .subjects 

Prithi Narayan was .succeeded in 1771 by his .son Praia]) Sing, vi ho i,ur 
vived him only four yeans, and left an infant .son liana Bahadur, under (lie 
guardianship of his widow Ilajondra Lakshmi, and his hiothei Bahadur Sail 
Though a regency could hardly have been in itself favourable ho advancement, 
the fact however is, that the career of conquest eoiumi'iiced by the I’oundei ut 
the new dynasty was so vigorously followed up, lliat not only several rajahs to 
the east aud west, lmt the living type of Ihuldha residing nl Bussa in Tibet 
was ohliged to profess allegiance to the Ghoorka rajah This, however, wai 
too daring an insult to Buddhism to he overlooked, The Nnipeior of Gliiua 
himself uudertook to avenge it, and sent a large army whirl) had advanced 
triumphantly within a few miles of Khatniandoo, when the Ghooi ka stale was 
only saved from destruction hy agreeing to heemue tributary to China, As in 
consequence of this discomfiture conquest to the north was no longer to be 
dreamed of, the Ghoorka s confined their aggressions to their more immediate 
neighbours, and were thus gradually brought to the iSutish frontiers 

As early ns 17(57, when Prithi Narayan was only laying the loumlations of 
his power, the Bengal government had rashly interfered with (bo atlaiivi of 


Nepuul. The Bivjab of lvhatmandoo when driven from the open country, aud 
obliged to shut himself up in his capital, sent a pressing invitation to ('draft,i 
for assistance against the Ghoorka rajah When the council 


agreed to grant it 


they must liavo been taking a leap in the dark. They knew nothing of (lie 
justice of the cause, nor of the relative streugfh of the contending puities, aid 
had nothing better to allege in justification of their interference, than that an 
advantageous trade bad been carried on between the rajah’s country mid thd, 
of Bevar, and a considerable quantity of gold imported into Bengal. A 
military expedition, undertaken solely with such sordid views, experienced (he 
late which it deserved. Captain Kinloch, to whom the command was iuliusled, 
finding the task much more difficult than he, had imagined, applied for rein 
forcemenH The council, unable to grant them, because all the (roups they 
could muster wero required to maintain the contest with tlydev. recalled the 
expedition; but with the same disregard of justice which they had manifested 
throughout, seized some rich and fertile lands of the Ghoorka rajah, bordering 
on “the Bettea couutry, which was in quiet possession of the vizier" (Nithrffi of 
Oade), in order ''bo indemnify the charge already incurred.” In other words 
they firet make war hpo.r tl.c Ghoorka rajah who had „ey„. offirndnUhcm, 1 
Wise they loped ,t woe,Id prove profiUhle, aud w).o„ they ,,,| 

they mdeumify themse 1 ™, tor their owu iujustice hyeoMug a ™lu«Uo Ltkm 
ot h.s tmtory It * wither singe,to- that this expedition, though directly „t 
™““ with the oour M ot policy win* the direct™ wore constantly load. 
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eating, received 111 oil - m.uked approbation liefeuuig to it, in their letter to 
Bengal, I I 111 No vc i iibei, 17b8, they say.—“As we look with a fnvouiable 

eye on every attempt for the extension of eommeiee, we do not disapprove the 
expedition to Nepaul, and are sorry it failed of success You did light not to 
renew the expedition till the .state of your forces would better admit of it, 
and to hold in your possession lands taken liom the Ghoorka injah as an 
indemnified!ion for the expenses wo had been put to; and they may he of use, 
should if heieafter he thought proper to renew the attempt, and we hope their 
amount, has answered your exportations” 

Inl,wenm,so with Nepaul, when next attempted by the Company, was of ft 
poeilio ehnraeler. In I7!)2, apparently in consequence of the Chinese invasion, 
the Rajah of Nepaul, who must now have been the same as llio Ghoorka rajah, 
though th(> Bengal government appears not to have 1 teen aware of the fact, 
applied for military aid Captain Kirkpatrick was in consequence .sent on a 
mission to Khatmandoo, find obtained much now and interesting information 
respecting the country. The political benefits contemplated were not, however, 
realized, and matters returned to their former footing In 37.05, liana 
Bahadur having' attained majority, assumed the government. One of his first 
acts was to put his uncle to death, ns a punishment for the thraldom in which 
lie had kept him during; his guardianship, This might perhaps have been 
pardoned, but his whole life was so dissolute, and his cruelty so ferocious, that 
his subjects rose in arms against him, and compelled him to abdicate in favour 
of Ids son, Ho retired to Benares, and as it was hoped that lus exile might 
have improved him, he was permitted after two years to return. His old 
hobils returned with him, and provoked a conspiracy of bis principal nobles, 
who murdered him in open council, and placed liis half-brother, Shir Bahadur, 
upon the throne, A civil war ensued, during which the ascendency was gained 
by a chief of the name of Him Sab, who placed an illegitimate son of liana 
Bahadur upon the throne, and conducted the government in his name with so 
much ability that the Gliooika territories were, greatly extended, reaching so 
far to the west as to threaten a collision with llunjcet Sing, and encroaching 
so much on the territories of the Company as to make, longer forbearance im¬ 
possible. 


The 

fled by a plea which was probably nob unfounded. We have already seek that 
in 17h7, rich and fertilo tracts belonging to the Ghoorka rajah were seized by 
the Company without the leant semblance of justice and thaijefore, When the 
Ghoorkas alleged that the tracts which they had occupied originally belonged to 
Nepaul, there cannot he a doubt that, in regard some of them, 

the allegation was strictly'true* fn regard, to others'wbhein, again, there is 
just as little, doubt that they tw justly cbai'aoteM^ed^'odcroacbiuOiit^i ‘to® 
hence, as there Was ri£" 
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* o M11 fair subjects for negotiation or comptomise This mode of settlement unlb, iu 

-nately tailed, and at blm time when K.ul Mob* ontonrt upon (he gm eminent, 

almost alL hope of an amicable adjustment had disappeared lU a ;r,( <■ tut. 

Ins lordship adtliossm u Io(um (o Uu 1 
rajah, in which lie lepc.ittd (he .n«>u 
nieuis and irmnnsti antes Uioi had 
been alie.uly tinpltptd, and meed 
him to acquiesce in Ihc peiircnble <ic- 
cupatiou of thetlispult d lands Ip (lie 
TJiilish gmcrunirnl. 'I’his \\a< posi 
(nely icfuscd, and (hip wen* Iheic 
foie, without Author pulley n<copied 
by (bice. The Nepuulc e, :» > K (heir 
final deleniiiimlion had wd pit heen 
taken, leliiod without otlciinn anv 
resistance, hut tiieir pintfediii'.s, ;il 
the stunt 1 time, show ed that (hip were 
fully nhvc to (lie imptulitnee of (he 
step ndiieh must now lit' taken, In 
riiinianf mi assembly of the principal eliiefs the t|ucslion of peace or war at ns l< >i null Ip 
sitbtjh!r” discussed, and after long dehafcu .settled, lull by no menus unnuhnoiel), in 
oironus fj^Your of the latter. The petico party recummendcd a cuntiiumuce of the pro 
crastinating course which had hitherto been ho Miecesslid, 1ml < 1 i< 1 mil hesitate 
to avow their readiness to yield the disputed tonilory inllier (Imli lo fight for 
it There waa a danger, they argued, that .some of (lie hill rajah,s might prow 
treaeheious, and leave the passes open for the advnnee of nit hostile ft tree. 
They also adverted to tho character of the enemy whom (hey would hnw (u 
encounter: "We have hitherto but hunted deer; if wo engage in this war we 
must prepare to fight tigers” The war party, on die other hand, appealed to 
their past successes. No enemy had hitherto hem able io stand before them, 
whereas the British lmd been obliged to retire From Hie small fort of I’hurl 
poor, That was but the work of man, and yet the lhilisb had failed in all 
their attempts against it. What likelihood, then, was there, that they would 
ho able to storm the mountain fastnesses, eonstmied bv tho hnud of (toils’ 
aKiaMt* 9 decision of the rajah to try the fortune of war was responded to without- 
delay by the governor-general, who, being at this time on u tour to tlm 
northern provinces, issued a manifesto, dated Lucknow, 1st November, I Old. 
It was addressed to the Mends and allies of tho Company, and detailed tint 
causes which made war inevitable. 

The army assembled to carry on the war mustered about 3.1,000 men, of 
whom rather more than. 12,000 were irregular troops and native eonl uigents, 
The plan of campaign was not to advance In one combined force, but in four 
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distinct divisions. Selecting tlio river Kalee, which, though now tbe western a..d. isu, 
boundary of Nopaul, wits at the commencement of the wav near its centre, as ~ 
the common basis from which operations were to diverge to the west and to rinniaM 
tlu> east, Earl Moira made Ida arrangements as follows:—the first division, 
consisting of about <>()<)() men, under General Ochterlony, was to attack the 

* V'*"S U 

Ghoorka positions at the western extremity of thoir line; the second division of »*»««*«» 
•‘1300 moil, under General Gillespie, was to occupy the valley of Dehva Boon, 
situated above the first range of hills, and lay siege to the fortress of Jytalc, 
in the province of Glnvrwal; the third division, about 4300 strong, under 
General Hood, was to start from the Gornckpoor frontier, and advance through 
Bliotwal. ami Sheeoraj to Palpa; the fourth division, mustering nearly 800.6 • 
men, under General Malley, was to march through Malcwanpoor directly upon 
lvhatmandoo., the capi tal. At various points at which the enemy might attempt 
to force thoir way into the British territories, local.corps were stationed, while 
toward the eastern extremity of Nopaul, beyond the Coosy river, Captain 
Batter, with a local and a regular native battalion, 'Wns not only to defend the 
frontier, but, if opportunity offered, to assume the offensive. The whole Ghoorka: 
force did nob expend 12,(MM) regular troops, scattered along the whole length’ of I 
their frontier, Buoli a force, so inferior in every respect to that brought against 
it, could not, under ordinary circumstances, have made any effectual resistance; 
bub the nature of the..country furnished them with numerous almost impreg¬ 
nable fastnesses, and their native courage animated them to a defence 'which, 
though', it could not ultimately avail, protracted the war, and inflicted repeated 
disasters on tlmir invaders. In course of time the struggle became completely 
national, and bands of irregular troops sprung up in all parts of the country 
to aid. in lighting the battle of independence. As the four divisions of the 
British force formed in fact so many distinct armies, it will be necessary to 
give a separate detail of the operations of each. 

On the I !)bh of October, 1814, the advance of General Gillespie’s division, £«'<»» w 

pillfOH life 

which had. assortiblod at Saliarunpoor, started .-under' command, of Colonel Koiimga. 
Uarpentev, and proceeded by the Thnlee Pass into the valley of Bchra Boon. 

Throe days after the main body followed under Colonel Mawbey, who. occupied 
tim town of Debra, and continued to follow the.retiring- Ghoorkas in the direc¬ 
tion of KLalunga, or Nulaparu, situated about live miles to; the north-east. This 
fort, which was of small dimensions, occupied on& exti’eraffy of the Hat summit 
of a detached hill, which was about, 660 foot in height, and had its steep sides 
covered with jungle. The position was naturally strong, but liltlo hod bren 
done for it by art, the whole fort consisting of a ijuadrangular stone building, 
to which i 
garrisoned 
courage. < 
in answer 
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great exertion succeeded in placing some guns in buttery on t lie (op ol 1 he hill, 
ventured on au attack. It proved abortive, stud lie suspended pioeeedings lo 
wait for fmllicT oideis. Genend Gillespie arrived on (he 2(lih ol Oelobet ui(li 
the icmi tinder of the foice, and immodi.itidy caused u halleiy ol heaviei gun-, (u 

lie eiecled. So nun h pmgiess u.ii made 
(hat the assault was li\i d hit I lie .'>ld The 
stoi mine pni (y euusisled of hull ( ohmtits of 
attack and a u'sn\ e r l'hi ee of (lie columns, 
in oidei to 1 each I heir nllol led 'tat ion had 
(o make u eonsideiahle em uil.nnd had not 
leached them when (he signal gun for (he 
nthuk was hied If is said dial llu^ inner 
hoard it, or, if they did, did not believe ii 
(oho the signal, ns (he time m igiiulU lived 
lia<l not then armed IV (Ids as i( may, 
it would seem that (he euom\, who weic 
probably a ware of (he intern h d a*> null, dU- 
dained to waif for i(, and (ukiup advnnlnge 
of the absence of the otheis, made a \ ig« 
owns mu lie on (he romnuiiiig eohuiiii, 11 
was repulsed, and Geneial Gillespie, in the hope that his men might he ahlo lo 
entei the entrenchments along with the fugitives, oulered them to ru h Unwind 
and carry the place by escalade. It was a rash attempt The hallelieshad made 
no impression cm the works, and the assailants, when the) aimed ul the fuu( of 
the wall, were met hy such a murderous live as swept I hem oil" 1 >y w hole (i I es, a ml 
made it impossible, in plant the ladders. When thus foiled they attempted to 
carry the gateway and an outwork which defended. In this tile's wcie eipially 
unsuccessful, and had no alternative hut to seek the cover ol’ home huis in (lie 
vicinity. General Gillespie’s impatience had already cost his men dear; it umi 
now to prove fatal to himself Irritated at the previous failure, nothing would 
satisfy him hut a renewal of the attempt At the head id* three (cosh eompiudes 
of his majesty’s a fid regiment, and a company of dismounted dragoons, he 
hastened again towards the gate, and being in advance of the men of the |ii)d, 
who hung hack, was waving his sword, and calling upon them to follow, when 
a musket-baU pierced his heart. This disaster completed the second failure, 
and the assailants were again driven off with a heavy low, All hope of Inking 
the fort with the inadequate means provided was now abandoned, and ('olonel 
Hawkey, on whom the command had devolved, returned with the divimon lo 
Debra, to wait the arrival of a battering train from Delhi, 

The battering train having arrived on flm 24th of November, the division 

ft “ ^ !° ll0Wing day to imme fcha <>f Katanga. By mmm of « 
battery of eighteen-pounders, a practicable breach was effected cm the mb, and 
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the storming party immediately advanced to tlio assault, Somewhat in. a spirit 
of bravado, scarcely reconcileablo with the previous repulses, the men were 
forbidden to load their muskets, and carry the breach by the bayonet alone. 
They reached it, not without considerable loss, but, on attempting to mount, 
wore appalled at the sight which presented itself. Within the breach, at the 
bottom of a precipitous descent of about fourteen feet, part of the garrison stood 
ready to encounter them with spears and pikes, while the other part stood 
behind armed with matchlocks and other missiles. The assailants scarcely 
made an effort to overcome this resistance, and drew off to a short distance, 
where, from some unaccountable mismanagement, they remained for two hours, 
completely exposed to the enemy’s lire. The loss was dreadful—exceeding in 
killed and wounded the whole number of the garrison. After all this loss and 
disgrace, a mode of attack which would have saved it was 'adopted, and the 
garrison, subjected to a. bombardment from the effect of which the bare stone 
walls of their tuclosvire gave them no shelter, suffered so dreadfully, that' in. the 
course of three days not more than 70 of the original 600 survived. With 
such a feeble baud, breathing an. air which had been rendered pestilential by 
tlio number of unburied dead, a longer defence was impracticable, and the fort 
wasevacuated, The besiegers, whom it had dost so dealt immediately demo¬ 
lished it.. : 

This, wid coimuencemcnt of the war was 'more than ominous. Besides the 
actual loss sustained, the relative positions of the combatants were changed. 
The invaders, who, from their superiority both in. numbers dud in discipline, 
had promised themselves an early submission, ora comparatively easy conquest, 
began to doubt' whether they had not undertaken a task, which was beyond 
their strength, and in which, so far from reaping laurels, they might only be 
doomed to experience disaster after disaster Such rofl.dotio.nB naturally tended 
to produce a degree of timidity us irrational as the previous rashness, and 
conjured up diilicultiee which a holder spirit of enterprise would have disre¬ 
garded, or could have easily overcome. The Qhoorkaa, on the other hand, were 
proportionately elated, and obtained a. large augmentation of strength from the 
number of new adherents who had formerly kept aloof while, the issue seemed 
doubtful, but were now eager to share in the honours and profits of a warfare 
of which the success- was now- regarded by them as almost certai n. The effect 
of these, opposite feelings undoubtedly was .to, give the war a new character, 
and protract it long beyond the period at which, if it had commenced moie 
prosperously, it would have been.-brought- to a close, 

In the interval between the retreat liom 
(blond Mawboy detached Colonel Carpenter wit 
the Jumna, whore, by commanding the fords, 1 
communications between the 
arty of the lull chi eft 1 
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v r> iRu Ghooika isvjah The revolt of the people oC Jonnsur (1ms evih'd, caused hi 
much ahum that the Gliooik.ix, without waiting to he udneked, 1 in <(il\ c\,u o 
Pusio^of ated the stronghold of Barat After (Jolonel <‘mpcutrib icltun, .mil (lie 
bhooriuH capture of Kalunga, Colonel JVIriwuey w.is ouluoil ^cstw.iul m(o (lie 

of Kardft, with a. view to co-opoi.ite with I lie division rim U-r (linei.il (h Id on¬ 
iony Oil the 20th of December Coloiu 1 M aw hoy was Mipci mini m IIumoui 
maud by Geneuil Maitin dale, who, oiler occupying Nalum, moved (o |lu> fool 
of the mountain range, on the highest .summit of which lou I, ,)y (ak sl.uuls, ,il 
an elevation of 5000 feet above the level of the sea A( (he (oun of J^ ( ak , 
situated at a lower level to (ho south of the foil, Uuiijor Sum, Th.ip.i, (he on ol 
Amor Sing, the regent or minister, commanding a eonsideiahlc (iliouik.i I'oice, 
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had then his head-quartern. The fort of JylaV, strongly wt.mlcd in f ha 

angle, where two lofty ridges met, was approached by <m abrupt, and ... 

awent, occasionally interrupted by rwiucs. General Martiudato, aller m-im- 

T r 7' Sa T a t 0ihing m ° re ll0p0fit) ilum 10 <M'vivo the garrison of their aupply 
O WBto, Which appeared to be drawn from spring's situated at mnft distance 
below the fort, by taking possession of a strongly stockaded post situated about 
a m e to the west. The attack was made by two distinct enlimnw, both of 
wuci iavmg faded to take the enemy by surprise, wove defeated in sumwioj) 
iU severe loss General MartWlalo, in consetpirnce of this new disaster was 
obliged to suspend operations and wait for reinforeemen ts. 

The division of General Ochteriony, whose sphere of action was still farther 
Tt’r difficulties Which were at least ontuvUy great ud 

r? a ? Ubtlw haTC n«My disastrous, had not greate *U \1 

Tb ° 8 »tH <** * iSZm l Z 

’ "** * " brupt tnm t0 *>'* w* to with its loft hank fonJ, in 
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two directions, the boundary of a very rugged and mountainous country. The a.d.isu. 
tract lying within the angle formed by the river in changing its course, became 
the scene of the military operations, in which General Oehterlony was opposed 
to Amur Sing Tliapa, the ablest and most distinguished of the Ghoorka leaders. osuWrioii) 
The division began to move in the end 
of October, LSI k and on the 2d of No- .rtSL'M’-, 

vember arrived at the first and lowest of ¥ 

the mmintain ranges. Before any further 
progress could he made, it was necessary 
to gain possession of the fort of Nalagerh. 
and the outwork of Taragerh, occupied by 
a Ghoorka garrison, and commanding the. 
pass into the mountains, in two days, 
by almost incredible exertion, a battery 
was erected at a sullieient elevation, end y 
opened with such elfeet, that on the 6th 
the fort was surrendered and the outwork 

abandoned. m-m-- 

The pass being now open, no diili- 
unity was experienced in reaching its 

summit;; but it was only to come insight of another obstacle of n. more w«( 
formidable description. This was the fort of Ramghur, seated on a mountain 
summit 4000 feet above the sea. Ainar Sing, who had his head-quarters at 
Arkee, thirty inii.es ndrth-east of Malaun, on learning the -British advance; 
hastened to Ituinghur with about 3000 regular troops, and encamped upon its 
ridge, with his right resting on the fort, and his left on a strongly stockaded 
hill, while stockades placed at intervals protected his whole front. The position 
was too strong to he forced, and General Oehterlony therefore determined to 
turn it on the left and assail it from the rear, With this view ho proceeded 
till he gained-, possession.of a height seven miles• north-east of Ramghiuv As 
this position gave him- a-, commanding, .view of the whole Ghoorka'lines, and 
seemed to he the point from .which ib would be most easy td assail them, Ire 
determined on the erection of a battery. The, labour of transporting heavy 
ordnance had again to bo endured, and occupied twenty days. Much of it proved 
tovbedabour lost, for- the battery was-so distant that its fire when opened was 
Unavailing. To retnedy this blunder, Lieutenant Lav tie of- the ougiuoeu was 
detached with a small party to select a nearer spot He hud found it, and was 
returning fo camp, when the Ghonrleas, who had been observing his movements, 
descended in great force from their heights and placed themselves across his 
path. Fortunately a small stone inalomife was near. Here the lieutenant and 
his party gallantly maintained tin 
them to abandon the inclosura-Aii 
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reinforcement sent from the battery was obliged to share their Hight, and a large 
proportion of the whole party had fallen before a strong del uelnnenk trout the 
camp arrived, and effectually checked their pursuers. 'I bis allair, lmignilied by 
the enemy into a. victory, tended to counteract the moial eftei t id tbe ,ul\,ui- 


tages which tiro division had previously gained. 

General Ochterlony, though aware how uuteh the dillieulties with whielt lie 
had to contend could now ho increased, was preparing' to curry out his plan for 
turning the Ghoorka lines, when he received intelligence ol Hie .second serious 
repulse at Kaluuga Afraid that a general rising of the whole country might 
ensue, lie deemed it prudent to abandon the offensive (ill new reinforcements 
should enable him to resume it with more certainly ofMieeess, Tldu period of 
inaction was not unproJdably spent. The country as turns practicable was 
explored, roads practicable both for troops and artillery were funned, and some 
degree of discipline was given to the irregular troops ol some petty' rajahs, 
whom the presence of a British force had emboldened to throw olf I he Ghoorka 
yoke. On the 2lilh of December, after nearly a month had boon devoted to 
’ these useful labours, the expected reinforcements arrived, They eoir.h.l ed of the 
2d battalion of the 7th native, infantry and a levy of Sikhs. General 1 )chler> 
lony, feeling’ again strong enough, immediately resumed the olfeusive by 
sending-off a detachment to spread along the enemy's rear and threaten his 
communications with Arkee and Dibispoor, by occupying a low range of hills 
on the north-east of Ramghur. Amur king, alarmed at Ibis movement, 
endeavoured to frustrate it by a daring attack on tho detachment, The njlhn- 
sive, however, proved as adverse to him as it had done to the Uritisli in their 
encounters, and he sustained a repulse which obliged him to return to his pud 
tion at Ramghur. The British general, still following out his plan, left ( Monel 
Arnold with a division to watch the enemy's movements, and proceeded with 
the main body towards a mountain ridge., the occupation of which would place 
him between the Sutlej and the Ghoorka fort of Maltuvn. At tlui same lime he 
sent forward about 2000 troops belonging to the petty Rajah of 11 indoor, v Ito hud 
early joined him and rendered valuable, service. These troops, under (he 
command of Captain Ross, took possession of the heights above Bihwpoor, 
between whoso rajah and that of Hindoor a deadly feud had long masted. 
The success of these combined movements soon appeared, .Amar Sing, 
convinced that his position was no longer tenable, left a garrison in tho fort of 
Ramghur, and hastened with his whole remaining force to the ridge on which 
Malaun stands. Colonel Arnold, thus left at liberty, moved round Urn opposite 
extremity of the ridge to co-operate with General Ochterlony, and during the 
march received the submission of the Rajah of Rilaspoor, as well hs gained 
possession of the fort of Ratangerh, situated opposite to Malawi, and only 
separated froth it by a wide and deep ravine. A. dotooluneut under Colonel 
Cooper shortly after gained possession of ltamghur, and dlaposaeasod tho 
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Ghomkas of all their other posts in the south Thus, hy a series of skilful ad mi 
movements, Goueial Ochteiiony, without a diiocfc encounter with the enemy," 
had obliged thru, fo ictne licfovo luni till only one place of s1 1 ength within riivp^tmcHt 
the disliicl lem.iined in their possession Even this was held hy a very proea- " lil “ l1 "' 1 
lions tennre, for on the 1st of April, 181 >, Mai aim was completely invested 
An account of tin 1 subsequent operations in this quarter must in the meantime 
be postponed, in older to at!end to the pioceedmgs of the other two divisions 
of 11 10 Butisli anny. 

r l’he division under Gonci.il Wood was not aide to take the field before the eomrai 
middle of December Leaving Gorackpoor, lie began his march noitliwards in qwuiiiain 
the direction of Palpa, situated about 100 miles VV.N W of Khabmaudoo In 
cider to J each it by the most direct route, it was necessary to tiavorse a difficult 
mountain-pass, which was repotted to be stiougly stockaded, and therefore 
Goneial Wood, understanding tliat it might be tinned by following a different 
joule, proceeded on the Sd of January, 1815, to attack the stockade of Jetpoor, 
at the foot of the Majkolo Hills, about a mile west of Bliotwal, as in conse¬ 
quence of the new unite which ho meant to follow, it would be necessaiy to 
carry it He accordingly advanced with twonty-ouo companies io attack the 
stockade in front, while Majoi Oornyn was detached with seven companies to 
turn it on the left As his infoimation had been imperfect or erroneous, he 
encountered a determined resistance at points where he had not anticipated, 
and became ho disheartened, that lie despaired of success before there was any 
misonalde ground to doubt of it lie therefore not only ordered a. retieat, but, m* rctmu 
assuming that his forces were inadequate to the task assigned him, abandoned 
all idea of offensive operations, and resolved to coniine himself to the humbler 
task of pi eventing the Ghoorkas from making incursions across the frontier, 

Even in this lie was not successful. The Ghoorkas found little difficulty in 
penetrating at many points and committing gioat devastation. Under these 
circumstances the best thing which occurred to him was to retaliate, and ho 
was repeatedly seen vicing with the Ghoorkas as to the amount ol injury 
which they could mutually indict on the unoffending inhabitants whose misfor¬ 
tune it was to dwell on cither aide of the boundary between British India and 
Nepaul. After persisting for a time in this petty and ignominious warfare, 
the insalubrity of the climate began to tell .seriously on the health of the troops, 
and they were finally withdrawn into cantonments at Gorackpoor, 

The division, under General Marley, as it was the strongest of all the four, amofei 
was also the one from which the most decisive results wore expected. It was Derations 


directed immediately against the capital, and it was therefore presumed that 
if it Succeeded, tho Ghoorka rajah waffle! have no alternative but to sue for 


peace, It assembled at Dinaporo, and on tiff 28d-0f Jfovfftihter epnimenced its 
march in the direction of Bettia. To the advance. Major 

Bradshaw had beeli 
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frontier forests. While thus occupied, he succeeded, <m (lie iillli ol November, 
in completely surprising Paruuain Tluipa, the governor of the district, who was 
encamped on the hanks of the Bhngmato with 100 men The governor himself 
was among the slain, and the whole force was ho completely dispers'd, llml (he 
other posts of the district fell without opposition; and (lie low Mwuupy and 
unhealthy tract lying at the southern outskirts of llio llintahna, and known 
l>y the name of the Tir.ii, was fonnally annexed to (lie British dominions 

This first success, ha<l it been properly followed up, would have Urn the 
prelude to others of still greater huporLan.ee, Imt General Mai ley, (hough his 
instructions ordered him to leave his guns in Ihcivu, till In- had gained » 
position, considerably in advance, chose to wait for theiu, and waste lfe time 
in other preliminary arrangements, till the advantage which might have been 
tiken of the alarm caused hy Parsin',mi Tlmpa's discomfiture was completely 
lost Tho Ghoorka s were not long in penetrating the character ul llie com¬ 
mander to whom this division of tho British troops had heoti intrusted, and 
were in conseijncnee omhoklenod to undertake an enterpiise which had tlm 
effect at the very outset of hampering all the future operation, oi the Brilisli. 
To secure the Tiiui against any attempt that might lie made to recover d before 
the arrival of tho main body, Major Bradshaw stationed three small bodies of 
troops about the distance of twenty miles apart from each oilier; I hi' oenlrul 
one at Ifuugerlu, another at Rmnanpnor on tho right, mnl Urn (hud id Parsa 
on tho left. General Marley encamped at Banian, only (wo miles west of 
Baragerhi, hut no precaution was taken for the safety of the outpnsls of Samuil- 
poor and Puma, The result which might have boon anticipated was hooh 
realized. Both posts were suddenly attacked on tlm 1st of January, I HI,l. 
The attack on Siunanpoor was a complete .surprise, and all the I roups ill, the 
station wore killed or dispensed. At Parsa an nttaclc. had been exported, and 
reinforcements which had boon applied for were actually on tlm way, hut 
they only arrived in time not to frustrate tho a,thick, hut merely in cm or the 
retreat of the fugitives, 

These losses, sufficiently great in themselves, were rendered dims irons by 
tlm course which they induced the commander to adopt. Alarmed at. tho 
number of desertions, and even doubtful of the. fidelity of those who remained, 
while the terror’ of a Ghoorka, attack, which ho would bo uuiiblo to resist,, com 
tinually haunted him, he saw no safety but in a retrograde movement, in order 
tofsavo tha depot of Bettia from capture, and give protection to tlm Hamm 
fionticr. ITis terrors precedod him, and nothing was talked of alt Guvuekpoor 
and Th-hoot hut tile approaching invasion of mi overwhelming Ghoorka t'oreo. 
Nothing but the weakness of the enemy prevented the crtitnatreplm which 
cowardice thus predicted. The effect however was to enable the Gltoorkns to 
recover nearly the whole of the I inn, and to carry their moutfnona once more 
into the British territories. General Marley's mode of conducting the wa r had 
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been severely condemned by the governor-general, aucl lie had in consequence a n nm, 
been deprived ot the command. I Jo was thcreiiue only wailing for the anival _ 
ol his successor, Geneial Wood, when he volunteered a stionger proof ofswioondm 
imbecility than any be had yet furnished by suddenly disappearing Horn the /rfeouu.a 
camp bofin is daylight, without, giving tins troops any notification of ins intention, M11 ^ 
or even making any provision for the oidiuaiy routine of command, The 
absence of such an ollicer could not cause any permanent inconvenience, and as 
the division had received reinforcements which raised it to the number of 13,000, 
it was now hotter prepared than ever for offensive operations. While the 
temporary command was held by Oolouol Diclc, an affair took place which threw 
the enemy into great alarm and inflicted on him considerable loss. Lieutenant 
Piekemgii), while engaged with a small escort in surveying, fell in with a patty 
of 400 Glioorkas, who in the eagerness of pmsnitleft the cover of the finest, 
and followed him in the direction of the, British camp. Colonel Dick, on hearing 
the bring, sent forward a troop of 100 irregular ltor.se, and followed in person 
with all the pickets. The Glioorkas, totally unconscious of the snare into which 
they were miming, no sooner saw how they had entangled themselves, than they 
were seized with panic, and made an ineffectual effort to escape More than 
a hundred, including tho commander, were killed, many in attempting to cross 
a stream were drowned, and tho remainder wore either taken prisoners or dis¬ 
persed. The affair, though in itself comparatively insignificant., spread bo much 
alarm among tho Glioorkas, that they hastily retired from their advanced posts, 
and allowed the Tirai to he again occupied by the British. 

Oon,sideling the pusillanimous course which General Wood hud followed at 
the head of his own division, one is at a loss to account for the .infatuation 
which selected him for this new and inuro important command. When lie 
arrived in the end of February, 1 SI5, the unhealthy season was still a month 
distant, and there was therefore room for much active service. He thought 
otherwise, and after marching and countermarching as if for the more purpose 
of assuring himself that tho Glioorkas had really abandoned the lowlands, and 
had no intention of disputing the possession of thorn, he returned to the frontier, 


and placed the army in cantonments. Tho advance on Khatmondoo, the great rim ruivmim 

( i < i , . tin Khftt 

object of tho campaign, was thus abandoned without having been once smonsly mnmioo 
attempted. In other quarters greater activity was displayed, and better results ulmd ' moa ' 
wore obtained. Captain (now Major) Latter, who, with las Htuall detachment, was 
stationed on the banks of the Coosy, not only accomplished the defensive object 
primarily contemplated, hut drove the GhOorkas from all their positions, gained 


possession of the province of Moorang, and formed an important alliance with the 
Rajah of Sikh bin. In the province of Kufoaon, forming the vhijy centre of the 


Ghoorka conquests, successes of still greater eotmoquence^re accomplished. The 
Rajah Ghffotra Ram Salt, "Who had been compelled to to tlfo Ghoorka yoke, _ 


was with his people groaning < 
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which promised the means of deliverance The iidiabitnnfs of (lie adjoining pro- 
vinco of Ghurwal were bhniiarly affected IHsliko 1o (lie tub* ol (he hqjiih oj 
Seiinagurhad induced them to countenance a tihom k.v invasion, Imf Inn iiig soon 
found that in dunging masters they had not improved then- craidduni, they 
weie again ready for a new revolution, ft was resolved lo hint I hose eiiriuu 
stances to account, and Colonel Gardner, alter raising an inegular Com' 
of about 3000 men, began on the lath ol' Itebriury, Id15, to ascend the hills in 
the direction of Ahnora. He was shortly alter followed h\ anothei- body of 
irregulars under Captain Hearsay. As Colonel Gardner advanced, (ho GlumtUs 
were driven successively from all their posts, and obliged n(, last, to concen¬ 


trate on the ridge on which Ahnora .stands. Captain Hearsay, alter eonuiieu- 
cing with similar promise of success, mid capturing - Ctuimpn wot, the eapilial ol 
the district, was suddenly attacked while engaged in tho siege ol a hill fort, 
defeated, and taken prisoner. 

sniJingiiiuD The impoitancc of tlie opeiations in Kuniaon having now been | irnctieully 

££ST tested, Colonel Nicolls was .sent tliitliet- with a body of about. 2000 regular 
troops, and a proportion of field artillery. Having airived on I he .Sib ol April, 
and assumed the command, lie detached Major Palou aguiied lia.lee Did 
Ohautra, tlio officer who hail defeated Captain Hearsay, and who, niter lodging 
his prisoner in Ahnora, had proceeded to the north-west lo occupy a iiioinilaiii 
pass. An encounter tonic, place, and after a sphited struggle, in which Hu 1 
Ghoorkas lost thoir commander, they wore ]mt to (lighl. Uclmv (hey were 
permitted to recover from the, el foots of their discomlilure, (he CoehadeK in 
front of Ahnora vero attacked, and gallantly carried, Not, a moment was 
lost in preparing to attack the fort, and the very next -morning the morlnm 
opened upon it with destructive died. 13tuu Hak, who defended it, Imd not 
hitherto shown any symptoms of tho disaffection which ho wan .supposed to 
entertain. Ho had oven indignantly rejected tho advantageous .lifers made to 
tempt his fidelity. The bombardment was more cftboUmL Shortly idler it, 
commenced, crowds of deserters began to Hock into the llritush camp, and a 
flag of truce announced the readiness of the garrison to capitulate*. The lerms 
weie that the Ghoorkas should ho permitted to retire moss tho Knits* with 
their arms and personal effects, and that not only tho fort, of Aluumi, hut tho 
entire provinces of Kmrnaon and Ghunva! should he ceded to tho Uritish. 
This wns unquestionably tho most triumphant result which the Nopuuloso war 
had yet yielded. 


StiU farther wosL > General Martiudalc in the Debra Drain still 

remained before Jytak, and had abandoned all hope of reducing it except by 
famine, General Ochterhmy was continuing bin more brilliant eamit. After 
seizing Ml the enemy’s posts and confining them to the heights of Malawi, ta 
determined to break through the line of thoir dafcncos, Those hteetelmd along 
the summit of the mountain between Malawi on tho right, and, tlw fort pi' 
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Surajglntr on the left. Still farther to the right, at not much less elevation a.d. ibis. 
than Malaun, stood the fort of Ratanghur which had been captured by Colonel ~~ 
Arnold. At some distance on the slope below Malaun lay the Ghoorka canton- Ganomi 
meats protected by strong stockades. In the lino of stockades which stretched 0 cW ° riTO y ' B 
along the ridge between Malaun and Surajghur, the British commander 
detected two assailable points, Ryla and Deothul, the possession of which would 
enable him to cut off Malaun from most of its dependent outworks. Ryla was 
gallantly attacked and secured on the night of the 14tli of April, 1815. At 
daybreak of the following morning Deothul was likewise carried, but two other 



Vlliw Of. Almora.—F rom a drawing by Mason, in tibrmy of East India :Ifou«o. 


operations which had been earned on simultaneously were less fortunate. To 

■ " : 4 ' • „ ■ ■ / _ ■ tamed by 

divert the attention of the enemy during the attack on these posts, two ikitiBU iio- 
detachments were sent from opposite directions against the cantonments,, Tlie 4aa ‘Tif', 
one moved off from the column advancing, to the attack of Deothul, while the 
other proceeded'*from- the. fort of Ratanghur, Though nothing more:than a 
diversion was proposed, much more appears to have been attempted, The 
detachment from Ratanghur.was in consequence thrown ..into complete con-* , f 
fusion by a furious onset, and. -pursued by the Ghoorkas with great slaughter; 

The other detachment made good its footing, so far as to be able to remain on 
the defensive till the evening, when it was. withdrawn. On the capture oi 
Deothul an attempt was made to seize a stockade within battering distance of 
Malaun, hitfe was so,-resolutely met, that the assailants were seized with panic 
and driven back in the utmost confusion. - 

The possession-of Deothul was so obviously -fraught with danger to the Aitackon 
enemy that a fierce struggle was foreseen, and as far as possible provided 
against, by strengthening it with reinforcements, protecting it with u species of 


guished Ghoorka,-; 
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a d isn the enemy was seen advancing in a semicircle along the mlgo and i(s lwo 
— declivities, so as to envelope the position and Luin both its Hank i 1 he ( barge 

'jimuiicMiiii was fierce and resolute, the Ghooikas advancing to the vciy nm/zle ol Ihe gnus, 
and returning repeatedly to the charge in the laco ol showers ol grape Ihe 
attack, after it had been persisted in for two bourn, having shwkened, (blond 
Thompson, who commanded the post, seined the opportunity to order a charge 
with the bayonet It was completely successful, and the (J hoot leas, unable any 
longer to maintain the stiuggle, lied irr disorder lihakti Ising lay dead on the 
held with 500 of Ins countrymen, and Amar Wing collecting his scattered troops 
retired into Malaun He was now so completely crcbl-fallen that he ollcrcd 
scarcely any resistance to the subsequent operations for completely investing it 
On the 8th of May a battery of heavy guns began bo play on the works, and 
preparations for the assault had become visible, when the great hod) of (he 
garrison, unable either to induce Amar Sing to surrender or to einluie Hie 
privations of a rigorous blockade, left the fort without arms, and gave (hour 
selves up to the nearest British post As a show of resistance continued, the 
breaching battery again opened on the 10th. Its destructive of feels convinced 
Amar Sing of tire uselessness of further resistance, and lie sent ids son on tin 
following morning to intimate his desire to negotiate l!y the convention 
witli him, it was stipulated that tin* Ghootkas should code all their ten iLottos 
west of the Jumna, and that he himself, and all tin* members of (lie Tluijw 
family, together with the garrison of Malaun and part of that of Jytak, should 
be allowed to return to Nepaul with their personal property and (heir amts 
Many of the privates, instead of going to Nepaul, preferred entering the ihitish 
service, and were formed into battalions for duty in the highland dlsIricK 
The government of Nepaul saw the necessity of suing’ for ponce W ilh I his 
view Bam Sak Ghautra was employed to communicate with ihe RritLsh com 
missioner in Kumaon, and Gnj Raj Mist, the (karroo or npii’itu.d Icnehov of the 
late Rajah liana Bahadur, was summoned from his retirement at Henmw, turd 
sent as envoy to Colonel BnuMraw, whom the governor-goueiul had empowered 
to conclude a peace on the following conditions:--the cession of the hill country 
west of the Kalee or Gogra—the abandonment of all claims on the lauds in 
dispute before the war commenced—the cession of the Tlrai throughout its 
whole extent—the restoration of a tract which had been taken from the Rajah 
of Sikkim, now become a British ally—and the admission, of a British resident 
at Khatmandoo. When these terms wore made known to the Gooroo, he ob¬ 
jected particularly to the cession of the Tired, which, by stripping the nobles and 
ministers of their jagbires, would leave them without support, an well as deprive 
tire country of the main source from which its supplies of grain were obtained, 
{rnd the admission of a resident, who, it was feared, might repeat the course 
taken in Oude, and ultimately appropriate all the real powers of government, 
A long negotiation ensued, during which tho Nepaulese showed theiufitelv® 
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well iu (pin in tod with Jill the wiles of diplomacy. Ultimately, however, every id isu, 
point in dispute seemed to lie an,.meed, and on the 2d oi Decern her, 1813, the “ 
Irmly war duly executed at Mr goalee liy the Lhrtish agent and the Nopauleso 
eommislionets, the Idler promising that the ratification would he returned 
hunt Ivh.dm.mdoo in liltem days. The governor geuuial, lLittenng himself ^oinukso 
Mi.it .1 w.u of which he had heconie heartily tired was now advantageously 
ended, i.itilied the treaty on the Dili of December The Itajali of NepauL took 
the matter inoie coolly, and instead, of the ratification, the commissioners 
teceived a letter limn the logout, informing them that through the influence of 
Am.il 1 Sing Thopa the war party was n».un in the ascendant After such an 
evasion, if might have .seemed that, the only dignified course left was to dot lare 
the negotiation at ,m end and rmnnnu'tiro hostilities til range ia any, the 
governor-general was now of a spiiifc so ditforent fioiu that, which lie had 
displayed at the outset, that he allownl his agent almost to solicit the laliiica- 
tiou, hy holding out hopes that, if it were given, l 1 k> terms of the treaty would 
not ho rigorously enforced. It appears, in fact, that lie was now willing not 
only (o leave the Nepaulese in possession of the Tirai, hut to make them a 
piesoul of Lius very districts which hail been the whole cause of the war. The 
ground on wliirh the governor-general. justified this extraordinary eoncoasiou 
was, that tire districts, though worth lighting for as a point of honour, wore 
other wih« of no real value, and therefore, after tiro Nepaulese had yielded the 
point of honour hy Cruising to claim thorn as a right, nothing was lost hy 
allowing them to resumo possession of them as a favour Surely if the districts 
wise so worthless, the point of honour 1 supposed to he involved might, and 
ought to have been satisfied hy some milder method than a bloody and pro¬ 
tracted war 

The relaxation of demands hy the governor-general at the very time when 
the prevaricating conduct of the Nepaulese government, made if more than ever 
imperative to insist upon them, produced the result which has almost invariably 
been realized when negotiating with native states, Moderation was mistaken 
for conscious weakness, and tho eorrrt of IChatmandoo, which had previously 
been willing to purchase peace orr any terms, began to question the propriety , 
of even desiring It, The negotiation was indeed nominally continued* but 
every day mack it more and more apparent that tiro real object was tp sphx opt 
tho time till the proper season for action had passed away. This conviction 
having at length forced itself on flip governor-general, he ordered hostilities to 
ha vigorously renewed. Genera) (now Sic David) Ochtevloiry, having been 
vested with tho plrkf command, phlltktt! as wpll as military, topk the field in 
tho beginning of frobrgary, ,1810, with m array pf nearly 17*000 men, whkh 
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through the forest to the foot of the Chiriaghati. Vnm. This pass, formed by 
the heel of-a mountain torrent, was not only difficult m itself h' om I'nlvuml. 
obstacles, hut was defended by successive tiers of stockades, it could hardly 
have been forced at all, and certainly not without a very serious loss, fortu¬ 
nately another pass was discovered, which, though oven more, difficult than the 
other, presented the great advantage of being undefended. Jt was a deep 
ravine, with rugged and precipitous sides, covered with overhanging tives, 
which nearly excluded the light. At night on the Pith of February, Sir D«,vul 
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ciCTomi Ochterlony,: leaving the fourth brigade at the mouth of tlio ravine, lagan i,n 
makosiiis ascend it with the third brigade, he himself leading at the head of hismajesty's 
.Xmpara 1 . '8.7 thregiment, by a path so narrow as seldom to afford room for more than a 
single file. After proceeding thus for some distance, the, groimd became more 
open, till a water-course was entered, and found to lead to the huso of a steep 
acclivity about 300 feet high. With infinite difficulty, by laying bold of 
boughs and projecting rocks, the advance clambered up, and by eight, in tho 
morning had gained the summit. It was ten at night before the rest of the 
troops and two field-pieces were got up. The three following days wore spent 
by the pioneers in making the ascent practicable for tho conveyance of stores 
and ammunition, but the main difficulty had now been overcome, and the 
troops were able to advance, without encountering any very seldom) obstacle. 
On the day after the ascent the general arrived at Hetaunda on the banks of 
the Raptee, and was delighted by the junction of the 4th brigade. The. 
Ghborkas, on finding that the Chiriaghati Pass was turned, had abandoned 
their stockades, and allowed, the brigade to ascend without opposition. 

On the 27th of February Sir David Ochterlony arrived in'the vicinity of 
Mulcwanpoor, and encamped on a level about two miles to the south of its 
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foitide'll hcighls A village on the left, which a strong detachment of the ad kig 
enemy had abandoned, was immediately occupied, hut only to become the scene ~ 
of n desperate struggle, for the enemy, apparently convinced that they hadrmti.ei 
done wrong in ictiiing, no sooner saw the position occupied than they in turned 11 ' 
to at tempt this recovery of it As it was only held by time com])aides of <UltoUol c 
native infantry and forty men of the b7(h, the assailants piol>ab]y anticipated 
an easy conquest, hut reinforcements continued lo pour in limn both sides, till 
the engagement became almost general The tlhooikas sent down at least 2000 
men horn (he heights All their efforts, however, though made and main* 

I .lined with their usual dauntless valour, proved unavailing, and they were 
lin,illy repulsed with a very heavy loss On the day after this affair the first 
biigade, under Colonel Nieolls, an ived It had ascended by a pass to flic north 
of Ramnuggur, and then marched without opposition up the valley of the 
l'nplee. The second brigade, under Colonel Kelly, was also advancing. It bad 
arrived at the fort of llnrikurpoor by ,selecting a mountain pass which was not 
stock tided, and til most immediately gained a commanding position, from which 
the (Jhoovkas endeavoured in vain to dislodge it This failure ho disheartened 
flic garrison of the fort that it was forthwith evacuated without fnrthei struggle Thot»<mr 
The ,successes with which the new campaign had opened had changed the mma.i 
views of the Nopauleso chiefs, and the peace party once more predominated Nqtmiofu 
lienee, as Sir David Oolitcrlony was preparing for the siege of Mukwanpoor, 
the commandant, who wan a brother of the regent, sent a messenger to intimate 
to him that ho had received the ratified treaty from Khatmandoo, and requested 
permia-iion. to send it to him in charge of an agent. Oil the fid of March the 
agent arrived, and ns the document was duly executed, hostilities of course 
ceased, but not till consent had been given to an additional article, which 
stipulated that the ceded territory should include the valley of the liaptcc, and 
whatever had been conquered during the actual campaign. At the time when 
the cession of the Tirai was demanded by the British government, the objection 
that it would leave many of the principal chiefs without the means 0l' support 
was mot by a proposal from the governor-general to grant pensions to those 
whom the cession would deprive of their jaghires This proposal was submitted 
Lo with great reluctance, because, as it was justly argued, tbo pensioned lords 
would ho more likely to favour British interests than those of their own sove¬ 
reign, Much gratification was therefore felt by the rajah when the Honourable 
Mr. Gardner, who had been appointed British resident at Khatmandoo, was 
anthemed by the governor-general to propose that blic pensions should be 
commuted for a grant of lands. The arrangement was at onoe entered into, 
and the Nepaule.sc, who had previously been gratuitously reinstated hi the 
Tiwi, could henceforth howl that, after all the disasters Which the war had 1 
caused them, they remained at the conclusion of it in possession of a portion ’of u j 
the v«*y lands which it whs fWaypymcl object of UVwkrto wrest fromB w,. 
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Ifc must still bo admitted that after all those cessions, considerable lerritorinl 
acquisitions remained with the Company. r J ho magnificent provinces ol Knmaoii 
ami Ghurwal had been formally annexed to the Imtisii dominions, and mu oral 
hill rajahs, though left nominally independent, were placed under re,si notions 
which made all their military resources available for liritish purposes, Tim 
treaty with the Rajah oi Silvhim was also an excellent stroke ol policy, as it 
interposed an insurmountable barrier between Nepaul and l.onlan, and (has 
made it impossible for these two states to go to war with each olluu, an (hey 
ceased to be contiguous, and therefore could not engage in hostilities without 
violating - territory which belonged to tbe Company, or which the Company 
was pledged to protect. There can scarcely he a doubt that, but lor this inter¬ 
position of Sildiim, the Ghoorkas, when deprived of their western conquests, 
would have endeavoured to compensate themselves by the subjugation ol I Ionian. 

Though the war never extended beyond the territories belongi ng to or claimed 
by Nepaul, the Ghoorkas, when they commenced hostililies, were not without the 
hope of being joined by powerful allies. They had made application in every 
quarter which gave any promise of success. A correspondence between Bciudia 
and the Ghoorka government was actually intercepted. The 1’indarees were 
also applied to, and Runjeol Sing was templed by the, oiler of a, largo sum, 
together with the fort of Malauu, in return for his assistance. During (he 
early reverses which the Rritish arms sustained, the Ghoorkas Mattered them¬ 
selves with the hope of a general rising among the native powers of 11 indoostim. 
They did not even confine to India their applications for aid, but sent a mission 
to the court ofAvaand endeavoured to engage the Mmperor of China In their 
quarrel. They had, ns already explained, acknowledged themselves to lie the 
emperor’s tributaries, and partly on this ground, and still more on the false 
allegation that the English were making war upon them, merely hoetui.se they 
had refused them a passage into the Chinese territory, they earnestly snlieited 
him to assist them, uilher with money or with an army. Tim Chinese, though 
doubting the truth of this statement, indulged their naturally suspieious temper 
so fiir as to send au army to the. frontier. Tt did not arrive, however, till 
hostilities were at an end, and the governor-general had, by explanation, 
convinced the Chinese authorities that the Ghoorka statement, ns to the cause 
of the war was unfounded. Their own shrewdness, indeed, had previously 
led them to the same conclusion. “ Buck absurd measures as those alluded to,” 
they observed, “appear quite, inconsistent with the usual wisdom of the 
English;” and the Ghoorka statement was declared to he manifestly false, 
because the English, if they had wished to invade the Chinese dominions, 
could bavo found a nearer route than through Nepaul The authorities in 
England, though doubtful at first of the necessity of the war, and of fho wisdom 
of the pkn adopted in conducting it, were delighted with the final result. The 
crown testified approbation by conferring on the governor-general the title of 
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Maiquis of Hasting , and on the lommancln the baronetage ,iheady mentioned, 
while the comts of dmotois and piopuotois not only concuned m unanimous 
volts of I hanks to Lin m and the ofliceis and nu n engaged, hut bestowed on &n 
David Othteilony a will earned pension of C1000 a jcai 

Dining the wai in Nepaul, tiansaefcions of some nnpoifcance took place m 
otliu quailus The native state of (Jukli, consisting of a kind of peninsula, 
i ounce ted with Huindo on the 1101th and with 
(Jujeiat on the east liy a veiy extcn.sivo salt d&gM 

maish called lhoR.ui 01 Rutin and honnded 'IpSr 

on the south hy the Gulf of Cutcli, and on |i 
(he west hy the Indian Ocean, was nominally V if kI'I 

undei the government of a inlet with tlio ^ m kzi -‘idn il) 

title ol Row Raidlian, lmt had become ically 1 
suhji‘d to two adveutuieis, the one llaiis-iaj, || mWBP | 
a Hindoo nioiehuiit, and the otliei Flitted j| "4 1 If 

Mahonu d, the eoimnandiv of a body of A.i ah 
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supmmu), iouifid Lite mtoifeionce of the vlwff W Mlf W , 
Bnhsh goveimnuvt, which, Uowevot', inter- 
posed only so ini as seemed necessary to pro- - 
toot the lomtoiios of the 0uicowar from — 

Cutcli depredation The contest seemed ter- Amu mi no sums n. iuyoi niniowoif Ouim 
mhiatod hy the death of Ilans-iaj ml800,and 

tin* consequent undisputed ascendency of Ins compelitoi, hut in 1813 the confu¬ 
sion became worse than ever In that year, both Tutteli Mahomed and the Row 
died, and the succession was disputed Tlio Row, who had embraced Mahome¬ 
tanism, left a son, Rhaimalp, hy a Mahometan wile The Jliancja Rajpoot, of 
whom the Row was the head, infused, to acknowledge his legitimacy, and gave 
then allegiance to Lakpafi, the late Row’s nephew. Tlio civil war which ensued 
was 11ms pai tly ol aidigioins ehaiactcr, and continued to rage with such alterna¬ 
tions of success, that i egnlai government almost ceased to exist The chiefs there* 
foie followed their natuial bout, and not satisfied with the uajjow limits of 
Dutch, mossed the It mm on foot and the gulf in boats, and caused their depreda- 
i ions over the whole of tlio adjoining territory, carrying off the cattle, ‘burning 
the villages, and muidering the inhabitants. As the Guieowar, whose territory 
was thus ravaged, was an ally of the British and under their protection, it 
became necessary, after remonstrance had proved in vain, to send a body of 
troops against Bbooj, the capital of Ouich Here both the competitors foi the 
throne were resident. They had cemented their quarrel by a compromise 
winch loft Bharmalji in possession of the sovereignty j hut the anarchy which 
previously prevailed was scarcely diminished, |ih,c^ the he tv .sovereign, so 
from suppressing the marauders, made common cause with them, and even 
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fomented disturbances in Kattiwar, the province of Gujernt iummdiiilely 
opposite to the Gulf of (Juteh. His defiance, indeed, was .so openly declined, 
that he ordered n native agent whom the JVili.sh laid .stationed in lihopj lo 
withdraw, and had a largo body of Arabs on the march to assist, (ho rebels in 
Kattiwar, when thoy learned that the rebellion Avas Mippre„sed. 

Colonel East, by whose exertions a, rebellion, which thus tluvalened (o 
assume more formidable dimensions, hud boon, nipped in the laid, uni directed to 
advance into (Juteh for tlm purpose of pnaisliiag this overt act of hoslilily, and 


taking such measures as might be necessary to prevent a repetition of il. In 
pursuance of these objects lie crossed the Ilium in December, IN Id, and pro¬ 
ceeded towards Anjar. It was held by a, son of the Into Knlleli Malmmcd, 
who made friendly professions, and at the same time gave the lie to them, by 
ordering the wells on the British line of march to be poisoned. To punish his 
heaehery, batteries were erected against his fort, and wlnm a practicable breach 
was effected, he only saved himself from worse consequences by surrendering 
Anjar, and ceding along with it the small port of Juner, on the Gulf of (hitch. 
The flow, deterred by this lirst result of the campaign, prevented I he eaplme of 
his capital by a timely submission, and entered into a, treaty which hound him 
not only to defray the expenses of the war, and compensate for tin' devastations 
of bin marauders, but to assist in putting them down, and acknowledge himself 
a British tributary by the annual payment of .£7000. In rHurit lie was taken 
under British protection, and established in full possession of 1.1 in districts which 
refractory chiefs had wrested from him. After tlm pacification of (Juteh, 
Colonel East returned to Kattiwar, and took tlm most effectual method of .sup¬ 
pressing the piracy for which the Gulf of Glitch had long boon notorious, by 
dispossessing the chiefs along its southern shore, and subjecting their harbours 
and strongholds to British authority. Among the places captured on this 
occasion was Dwaraka, situated near the north-west exfremtly of the K id I i wav 
peninsula, and famous throughout India for its great temple of Krishna. 

The next scene of disturbance requiring notion is Hyderabad, tlm capital of 
tho Nizam Under the arrangement which had given the chief management 
of affairs to Ohandu Lai, and rendered him at the haute time completely subser¬ 
vient to the British resident, the Nizam, and his favourite mininler Moomr-td- 
Moolk, had ceased to interfere in public business, anil found more congenial 
employment in grovelling indulgences. The Nizam’s sous did not bear their 
exclusion from office, so coolly, and compensated themselves by becoming the 
heads Of riotous brawlers and contending factions. The two youngest sous in 
particular, surrounded by a band of profligate retainers, kept tlm city in constant 
alarm by their lawless proceedings, Tho Nizam would rather not have, inter- 
iked, but the remonstrances of the resident obliged him to bestir himself, and 
he issued orders that the necessary stops should ho taken to restrain thorn. The 
body of troops Sent for this purpose found tho task more difficult than had ben 
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anticipated. On approaching the palace, the retainers of the princes opened a a.d. m 
heavy lire, anti killed a British officer of the resident’s escort. In. the straggle 
which ensued, the defence of the princes was so well maintained, that the imi.™* 
British detachment, after blowing open the palace gates, were unable to advance, Hytotai. 
and deemed it prudent to retire for reinforcements. During the ensuing night 
the whole city was in commotion, and courtiers were not wanting to advise the 
.Nizam that ho could not do better than free himself at once from the British 
yoke, by overwhelming the troops at the residency before the reinforcements 
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could arrive. Ho listened to better advice, and instead of taking a course by 
which he must inevitably have been ruined, by withdrawing all countenance 
from the. princes, he made them aware of the gulf on which they stood, and 
convinced thein that they had no alternative but to submit. They were 
obliged notwithstanding to pay the penalty of their misconduct, and were con¬ 
fined in the old fortress of Golconda. 


Another disturbance, originating in more trivial causes, threatened to pro»-oppoaafoi> g 
duce more serious results, The inhabitants of India dread nothing so much, as aoos to« 
innovation, and have an especial abhorrence of taxation, when it presents itself ... 
under : a.new form. This latter feeling receives an easy, explanation, when it is 
remembered how much they have.: .suffered from the extortion of. their rulers, 
and how often occasion has been taken to convert some small assessment, 
imposed ostensibly for some distinct and temporary purpose, into a permanent, 
indelinite, and oppressive burden. The land had always been the main source 
of revenuey and the share Of its produce demanded by government, though often 
oppressive in Its; amount, was seldom, openly resisted. The payment of it was 
looked upon tw a kind of law of nature, and, 1 mwever much it might be grumbled 
at, excited neither..disappointment nor. indignation. With a new tax the case 
was entirely different, and hence, when the government of Bengal in 1813, 
during the admimstni lhm of Lord Minto,.endeavoured to increase the revenue 
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by a/ house tux, tho opposition was ,so general and determined, that nothing hut 
a repeal coulcl ipuct it At Benares, in particular, the inhubiton(s desk!ed bom 
their ordinary employments, shut their shops, and encamping in (he open holds 
at a short distance from the city, sent a petition lo the tunyialla(o, in which 
they declared that they would never return to their homes till I he ln\ was 
removed. This passive rc.sistaneo was more olleetiiid than any violent oulhi euk 
could have been in convincing the government ot the necessity ol y hiding, and 
the idea of increasing the public revenue by a house lav was abandoned 

Government though defeated was very unwilling to acknowledge it, and in 
the following year endeavoured to establish the principle of a house assessment 
by confining it to police purposes, and giving it the form ol a voluntary pay¬ 
ment, by leaving it to the inhabitants to assess themselves in (heir dillercnt 
wards by means of committees of their own selection. At hr.si, the only cities 
so assessed were Dacca, Patna, and Moorshedabad, but when tho pi credent was 
by this means secured, the sphere of its operation was laigely extruded, and 
embraced, in addition to the lower provinces, the districts ot lieunres and 
Bareilly, Though strong dissatisfaction with the assessment, was geneinUv 
felt, Benares was contented to rest satisfied with its former victory, ami con¬ 
sented, not without manifest repugnance, to pay its (junta of assessment The 
opposition of Bareilly was not so easily overcome. This city, situated not, far 
from the centre of the Roliilla country, contained among its inhabitants not a 
few families who had fallen from high rank and wealth into comparative insig 
nificance, and could trace their sad reverse of fortune to tin* inh|ui(oua bargain 
by which. Warren Hastings sold them to the Nabob of Glide. The injustice 
which tlioy had suffered on this and on other occasions still rankled in their 
hearts, and as it was impossible that they could feel any real attachment lo n 
government which had so used them, they wore ready to lay hold of any real or 
imaginary grievance which would enable them to give free vent to (heir dissatis¬ 
faction, The military and turbulent propensities of the population generally, 
easily induced them to take part in any commotion however occasioned, and 
there wore besides several local causes of animosity, The kolwnl, nr bend of 
the police, obnoxious to the Mahometans merely because he was a Hindoo, 
had made himself generally detested by his overbearing conduct, and the British 
magistrate, instead of conciliating good-will by frank and emirteouw manners, 
had acted as if he thought that Ins dignity could only be preserved by distant 
and haughty airs, which so offended tho more respectable native families, that, 
they kept aloof from all friendly intercourse with him. The materials being 
thus prepared, any spark was sufficient to excite the conflagration, 

An assessment for municipal police was not an absolute novelty in Bareilly. 
In the principal thoroughfares the shopkeepers had been accustomed to provide 
for the security of their property by a moderate police rate, On their part, 
then, the only objection felt to the rate was its increased amount This Was 
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<loul)Hos^ a gricvanco, but it was light conipared with the gnevanue felt by ad mh 
those who, fonnuly exempted bom the late, weie now f'oi the first time to be 
subjected to it The ehuf poisons m tins position weic the induced families oi,„om 0 u B 
all only nientiniuil In the midst of then povei ty most of them managed to ^mcut n 
keep as many lelaineis as wine ((iiite sufikient foi then own protection, and the 
ed'eit of tin 1 new late was theiofoie only to ineiease thou hut dins, without 
eonlen ing upon them any benefit. No doubt they might dismiss letameis and 
leave it to the municipal police to protect them This, however, was the veiy 
last step which they were disposed to take To dismiss tlieiv rctaincis was to 
subject (hem to what they coiishhied dcgiiulatiou, and a tax which threatened 
to compel, them to do this was not only disliked as a hiuilen, but repudiated 
.is an insult 


The atlempb to obtain a voluntary assessment by moans of committees of-utimpLto 
the inhabitants having entiiely failed in Bareilly, the magistiate ordered the 
lolwal lo appoition and levy it at Ins own discretion In performing this 
task, which must rmdoi any eiieumstances have been attended with much diffi- 
< ulty, he is said to have proceeded with the greatest harshness, threatening the 
lowm orders with I/he stocks, and the higher with chains and impiisounront 
While the whole city was thus urn fmnent, and the popular indignation at its 
luigld, one of the police peons, when resisted in levying the tax, wounded a 
woman. The populace immediately placed her on a bed, and can led her to 
the mufti Mulmmed Aiwaz, whose sanctity was held rn the highest reputation 
throughout ftoliileimd. lie had early countenanced the popular excitement, and 
on being thus appealed to, advised that the woman should be forthwith taken. 

(o hi io magistrate’s residence. The answer obtained there was, that the woman 
must lodge her complaint hefoie the proper comb in due form The excitement 
and iuHat ion were too gieat to be appeased by a tegular process, and the mufti 
•greatly iucieased both, by declaring that, if justice wan to he so dispensed, no 
Hum’s lift) or honour was safe Mobs now began to assemble in the streets, 
and assumed so threatening an appearance near the mufti's home that it was 
deemed necessary Io disperse them, On the appearance of the magistrate fit 
the head of a few housemen and sepoys, it was suspected that ho meant to 
apptehend the mufti This the multitude were determined not to permit, and 
an encounter took place, during which some lives wore lost, and the mufti 
made his escape, 


A general in&unaction was now imminent The green flag of Islam, hoisted 
on the shrine in which the mufti had taken refuge, announced to the faithful 
that their religion was in danger, and in addition to those in Bareilly itself, 


crowds of fanatics began to flock in from the neighbouring towns. In the 
course of two days about 6000 men appeared in arms. Bim offtei&ls on their 
part were not idle. The fotetS at their immediate command amounted to 420 
men, With two guns, WlillO reinforce.ments were hastening forward by forced 
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a d ms marches from Mcmulabad. Meantime a parley with the insuigeids (ouk place, 
and the mufti would gladly have escaped from the hLouii w liieli lie had rained, 
TimuiKTAion It was hoyond his power, and the insurgents, lelt to then own guidance, dictated 
.vtiiuoiUy as 0)l ]y terms that the tax should he abolished that the Uhval should 

he delivered up to punishment for the blond which had hccn shed lliat Ihu 
families of the sulfevors should he provided for and that a geiieinl auiuesl y 
should be proclaimed. As these terms were at unee relused, the i inters lost, 
not a moment in proceeding to extremes, by shooting’ down a youth, the son ol 
one of the judges of the circuit couit, as lie was passing unarmed Irani one 
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military post to another, and then making a sudden onset on the troops within 
the town before the expected reinforcements arrived. The result was not long 
doubtful. The insurgents, first resisted and then pursued, lied, leaving behind 
them about 4-00 dead, and a greater number of wounded and prisoners. The 
defeat was most opportune, as there cannot bo a, doubt that a first hiuviihs on 
the part of the populace would have been followed by a, general rising. No 
attempt was made to renew the. conflict. The mufti and other ringleaders 
escaping beyond the Company’s bounds were not sought after, and the few 
trials which took place terminated without conviction, either from want of 
evidence or because leniency seemed preferable to severity. 

Disturb. Before resuming the general narrative there is only one other disturbance 
n«vb. winch requires to ho noticed at present. The locality was tho Doab. The talouk- 
dars there had managed, during the anarchy which prevailed, to seize largo tenets 
of property to which they had no legal claim, and to exorcise powers tif jurisdic¬ 
tion which converted them into petty sovereigns. Under the. license thus per¬ 
mitted them they had multiplied the numbers of their military retainers, anil 
erected forts which they hold as tlieir own in defiance of all authority. The 
confusion and oppression which ensued may easily bo imagined. Thu people 
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appealed in vain to the paramount power, and it was soon seen that all efforts to a.d. isie. 
relieve them would he unavailing, unless the strongholds in which their oppres- 
sors liad entrenched themselves were dismantled. It was necessary to begin cupmw or 
with an example, and for this purpose .Dyaram, us zeminadar or talookdar of Iuu ‘ ,s ‘ 
Hatras and various other districts, was selected as at once one of the. largest and 
most refractory. His capital of Hatras, situated in the district of Aliglmr, about 
thirty miles north of Agra, consisted as usual of a town and a fort, the former 
inclosed by a wall and a ditch, and the latter perched on an eminence, and so 
fortified with walls, towers, and bastions, as to be regarded as a place of con¬ 
siderable strength. Dyumm’s whole force was about 3500 cavalry and '4500 
infantry. Ho made a ready profession of allegiance, to the British government, 
but on being called to give a proof of it by disbanding his troops and dis¬ 
mantling bis fort, gave an answer which showed that nothing short of com¬ 
pulsion would suffice. A strong division under General Marshall accordingly 
marched against Hatras, and completely invested it on the 12th of February, 

1816.. By the 23d the walls of the town were effectually breached, but the 
garrison, on seeing preparations to storm, retreated into the. fort. The siege of 
it was immediately commenced by the erection of powerful batteries, which 
opened their fire from humorous mortars and breaehiiig-guns with such destruc¬ 
tive effect, that Dyararn saw the uselessness of further defence, This conviction 
was hastened by a tremendous explosion, caused by the falling of a shell upon 
a powder magazine; and at midnight of the 2d of March he consulted bis own 
safety by -quitting- jblus -fort, with a small body of retainers,- who, though discov¬ 
ered, arid attacked by a. body of dragoons, fought their way, and made good 
their retreat, after inflicting- more loss than they .received. -This success* was 
attributed not more to their courage than to the completeness of their armour, 
consisting partly of back and breast plates, and gauntlets of steel. After 
Dya-ram's escape little resistance was offered, and the capture and demolition of 
the fort produced such an effect on the other talookdars, that they hastened to 
give'ill, their, submissb m, 
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T the time whoa tlio Nepaulcso war commenced it wan foreseen 
that iu varioias other quarters hostilities could not ho distant, 
The policy ol‘ nou-infcerferoueo had accomplished tin 1 .short¬ 
sighted and selfish views which had led to its adoption. It 
had indeed left the native states to cany on their quarrels in 
their own way, and thus involved them in interminable intestine dissensions, but 
it had not thereby secured the territories of the Company from aggression, or 
enabled them to dispense with a large military establishment, While the si roiij.^ 
were permitted with impunity to prey upon the weak, and none felt soeiuvlmfc 
those who were able to repel force, by force, all idon of aiuieahlo and legal set tie- 
men b was necessarily abandoned, and a species of general anarchy prevailed. 
As a necessary consequence tlio predatory system, which had al ways I teen one of 
the greatest curses of India, received a new development, and hands of armed 
marauders were rapidly spreading over the whole country, Wherever 1 lien* was 
a hope of plunder, they were sure to he found adding to the general confusion 
and committing fearful devastation. L'or a tiiuu thu awe which the Company's 
arms had inspired deterred the marauders from venturing on incursions into 
their territories, lb was impossible, however, that it could operate as a perma¬ 
nent restraint, and as soon as the means of plunder became dellnient in the parts 
of Central India where tlio principal predatory hordes had established their 
head-quarters, the Company’s frontier was no longer held sacred, aud both their 
allies and them immediate subjects were pillaged without mercy. Tim policy 
previously in fashion, when it became necessary to provide against those de¬ 
structive inroads, gave the preference to defensive operations, aud an attempt 
was made to establish a line of posts to guard the points where it seemed pro¬ 
bable that the marauders would attempt to break through. The futility of this 
plan was soon demonstrated. It was impossible thus to guard the frontier, and 
had it been possible, the permanent expense which it entailed was far greater 
than would suffice to follow the marauders into their own haunts and coni'* 
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plolcly cvlhpalo lliom The ofhnsivo, thcrclore, avis the only plan which vnisi 
pi 01 lined lo he ollbitu.d, and the govoi noi gniei.il, convinced of its necessity, 
would .lL once have given elleti Lo it, had lie not deemed d prudent and he- Nrowt, f 
coming lo ohl u n l lie pienous sanction of the home aul hoi dies In oulei to iJX'"!™" 
pul down the |ni'daloiy systt m it would he neeessaiy to deprive it of the Ti!,!"* 0 ' 
conuLeu.mee and snppoil wlinh d iceeived hom some nl (he native princes 
and this could only he done hy taking liu.isuies wliuh could not he leeoneded 
with the polity ol non inter fl'mice The tpiestion, therefoie, which the home 
authoidies weit> tailed upon to decide was, whethei tins policy was to he per- 
sisIcmI in, notwithstanding all the evils which it had engendcied, oi whothoi a 
it'imn should lit 1 made to the inmo manly and \igoiotrs policy which the Mar¬ 
quis of Wellesley had adopted, and which, if it had hcen followed out, would 
have made (he Btdish aulhoiity puamount throughout India Befoie the 
answir of tin 1 liomt' authoiities to this impoitant question was icceivcd, several 
inipoitant events oeevirred 

The ul.ilions hotwoen (ho I’oishwa and the Guicowar had long lieen in an imvioiw 
unsatisfactory slate The flrunei had advanced claims upon the latter to the rusimumii 
amount of nonilv £3,000,000 sterling By the Beaties of alliance with the two G " 10 ”" 11 
eouris, the lhitish government had become hound to arbitrate in tin* soltle- 
meid nf these claims, and a most complicated accounting had taken place 
without producing any practical result The TVi.shwa would fain have taken 
(ho mailer into his own hands and made good his claims hy force Tins, how¬ 
ever, ho could not do without an open violation ol the'tieaty of Bassoin, and 
for this, though there was good ground to suspect that ho had it in contempla¬ 
tion, lie was noi yol prepared ft was therefore necessary for him, wlnle com¬ 
plaining loudly of the injustice which he suffered from delay, to allow Lhe 
accounting to proceed But though force was precluded, intrigue was still 
open Lo him, and ho had secured a parly which pleased him Lire more, from 
not only favouring Ins claims, but being decidedly adverse to British interests 
In 1811 the Peishvva boetuue extremely urgent for the settlement of his claims, 
and was able to give plausible reasons for his urgency The district of Ahmo- 
dnbftd was shared between him and the Guicowar, but the whole was in pop* 
session of fire latter on a ten years’ louse, which was about to expire, A OT 
arrangement was hence absolutely nccossary, and the Peishvva had declared 
Irks determination not to relot, but to enter into actual possession 

Tiro court of Baroda at this tirhe gave full scopo for- intrigue, Anand Roy, state of 

. , , , i pnrtw #i 

(ho nominal sovereign, was ru a state bordormg on idrotcy, apet a younger Uusouimf 
brother', Futtoli Sing, administered the government as regent; jPbf this position th * w * 4 
ho was mainly indebted to British influence, and consequently felt the necessity 
of being in a groat measure subservient to ii f The to hitn wta- , 

rally followed a different course, and 
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prime minister, followed of course in the footsteps of his master, and was a 
strenuous supporter of the British alliance. On the other hand Sitannu, who 
liad previously held the office of minister and been discarded for incapacity, 
headed the opposition party, and being strongly supported by female iuthieneo 
in the palace, continued to cherish the hope of regaining his lost position 
With this view he paid great court to the Peishwa, and laboured to convince 
him that if he were restored to power lie would at once satisfy all his claims. 
It was probably in consequence of these represun tat) oas that the IVisliwa 
became anxious for the removal of Gungadhur Sastrec from the Guioownr's 
court. The pretext employed was the slow progress made in the settlement of 
the claims. If, instead of corresponding by lettor, the Has tree would rmne to 
Poonah and confer personally on the subject, there was ground to hope that 
many of the difficulties which now stood in the way would lie easily removed. 
The proposal, when made by the Peislrwa, .seemed so plausible that the British 
government at once acquiesced. Gungadhur Baslree was mure doubtful. 
He not only suspected an intrigue, hut feared for Ids life, and therefore refused 
to set out until he obtained from the resident a guarantee of his personal safety. 

Gungadhur Subtree's fears were by no means unreasonable, for the IVmhwu, 
Bajee Itow, who had never before given his confidence to any man, had at last 
fallen under the ascendency of an unprincipled adventure)'. This was Trim- 
bukjee Dainglio Ho had commenced life as a courier and a spy, and after 
attracting the Pcishwa’s notice, had risen rapidly in his favour by ministering 
to his licentious pleasures, and showing himself ready on ail occasions to exe¬ 
cute his orders without fear or scruple. When the Guioownr’s lease or the 
moiety of Ahmcdabad expired, and the Peishwa refused to renew it, the admin¬ 
istration was committed to Trimbukjec, who immediately sent some of his 
own creatures to levy it, This first step of promotion was soon followed by 
his appointment to the command of the Peishwa',s contingent, and his introduc¬ 
tion by the Peishwa himself to the Honourable Mount,stuart Rlplumdone, the 
resident at Poonah, as a person high in his confidence. Triiribuk joe's arro¬ 
gance kept pace with his elevation, and ho forthwith began to hike mndi an 
active and prominent part in all public business, as showed that whatever 
ins nominal position might he, ho considered himself as virtually at tlm head of 
the government. Thus installed, ho made no secret of the course of policy 
which he wa.s resolved to pursue. The Peishwa must again resume bin place 
as the head of the Mahratta confederacy; his claims, even to the extent of de¬ 
mandingf shout from Bengal, were to ho boldly maintained; and British iuflu- 
once, as the great obstacle to the realization of these schemes, mast either be 

W*f L m ‘ TT Bd ° l \ f0rd% ovetthrom So 1M *> indeed, wan Trimlmk- 
Etr 7 gU1 r 1Utenti ° nS ’ tlmt Elphinstone had no difficulty in 
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blioilly aitoi (bo atuv.il ol Gnngadhur S.isliee at Poonali, two individuals,, ad ksu 
known lo 1)0 m tbo ndoiost of bis lival SiUi.un, made Llion appearance tlieie, 

,md vvcio openly <iud favoiuably received ,it tbo public audience They claimed i«We.,<yo 
authoi ity to aol, and pi ml need as theii eiedentials a lottoi which the imbecile iwui 
(hneow.u had boon induced to wide m thou favour The lcsident lost no time 
m lernonstiutiug against their reception, hut his objections wine ovenuled, and 
filial am s inliiguo continued to piosper Uiulei such tn ciunstances the con- 
foieneo to which Gmrgadlrur Sastiec had been invited became a meie moekeiy, 
and lie announced his desire to return to Baroda Had he done so, the intiicrue 
which had been commenced fcheio simultaneously with that at Poonali, would 
in all jnobability have been Pmstiatcd, and it was theiefoie deteiimned to 
detain bun This could only he effected by convincing' him that the object of 
his visit might yet lie accomplished. The obstacles lie was assured weie only 
tempoiaiy, and by the exercise of a lifcile patience everything' might he satis- 
t.i< toiily luiimgcd. To give oiled to this representation, (lie treatment of 
winch he complained was leverhed, the utmost defeicnce was paid to his 
opinions, his vanily, said to have been his greatest failing, was liattored in 
eveiy possible way, and the cold and distant mannei both of Tiimbukjee and 
his niaslei was exchanged for one expressive of tlie fullest confidence and 
Friendship 

The suddenness of the change justified suspicion, and Mr Elphinstonc was 'iiunin*j«is 
so little imposed upon that he icfusod any longer to countenance the negotia¬ 
tion On Gungadlmr Sastree himself the impression was veiy different, and 
ho became so confident of a successful result, that after applying for recall, lie 
actually petitioned 1'or permission to remain It was granted—and he con¬ 
tinued the negotiation more on lus own responsibility than with any concur¬ 
rence on the pint of tho Biitish government In a short time lie seemed to 
have sworn an eternal liiendship with Trimbukjoe They weie constantly in 
on ell other a society, and so completely unbosomed their seciets that Tiimbukjee, 
to show how much his feelings to wauls his friend had altered, could not reliain 
from confessing to him that lie had at one time entertained designs upon his 
life, Buch a confession, so far from opening the Sastree’s eyes to the ctaiiger* 
of the new commotions lie had formed, only seemed to him to furnish additional 
evidence of the sincere friendship which wns now felt for him. The Peisbwa 
completed his delusion by courting affinity with him, and agi being to give his 


wife’s sister in tnairiage to Gungadbur Sastree’s son. 

lb does not seem that all this flattery had shaken Gmlgacthitr fetsiree’s onnpvdi™ 
fidelity to liis own iuaatar, 00 had indeed agreed to a setw#i$et ky ^hicii 
Um Peislnya was to compromise all his claims on the GuiopWiU’ toy tho cession , j 


of as much territory as wdnld yield seven 
front toorifeitig the ^^*#4 Jie 

him fhaft ebuld hay& toe# 
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ap i 3 u explained, Futtch Smg, when the settlement was submitted to him, u I used to 
ratify it and declared Ins determination to make no cession of ti mtoiy wind 
G.mgidiuu evei lu this dilemma Gungadhui Sastiee took the amw which v.i-, the 

ni«tmnoit.easiest at the time, but was suie to piove the most ddlicnlt m tin i ml Hi' 
concealed the fact of Futtoh Sings udirnl, and had u emu so to a suns ot 
evasions for the pm pose of accounting {01 the non-Mtiheatimi Noi vv.ih this 
all The proposed maiiiage was undei stood to lie soi omph ii 1_\ .mniiqid that 
B.ijee Eow set out with lus family foi Nassik, <i eelebiated Hindoo pilgi imago 
situated 100 miles noith of Poonali, with the intention of iiiqiaiiim Im its 



asa*h)tk on thf ClonAifttY —T mm DanMH OntmWl Aiintml, 1 Sto 


oelebmtion there Though there does not seen) to bo any necessary connection 
betweexi the mairiage and the settlement, Gungadhur Sastreo had cletoriuim d 
that the one should not take place without the other, and he was thus hy his 
evasions allowing the Peishwa to proceed with preparations for a iimrringo 
winch was not to be celebrated Accordingly, when the tv nth could no longei 
be concealed, and the necessary explanations took place, Eajeo IW doubtless 
felt that he had been personally insulted The resentment which lie (hlf, must 

^7 6 , t b<?e " g J' eatly bcr ° a<5e, ' t when Gun S^nr Sastree had the manliness to 
n eiit to the toll XU6 Peishwa tlicit bo could, not Jillow bis ’wife to visit fit the Tribute ol* 

roonaii, m consequence of the notorious licentiousness which was permitted 
within it J 

Thus become the object of resentment to a prince who was never known 
to forgive an injury, Gungadhur Sastree ought not to have lost a moment, in 
hastening back to EaixwU He must have been awaie of the deadly offence )k* 
had gwen and yet lie continued to huger on in the belief that the profusions 

• v T Wd t0 U JtWiS,,ed lvim His 

ntm&ci wi|lt Tmnbukjee continued apparently on the same footing m before, 
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and lienee, alter the pilgrimage to Nasaik was completed, he at once accepted a.». isu 
an invitation to accompany the Poislrwa to Punderpoor, another celebrated 


place of pilgrimage, situated on the Beema, 112 miles south-east of Poonah, Bn*#**™ 
As if the ei roumslauees which ought to have increased his caution had only Gnngadiuv 


increased his confidence, ho left the greater part of his escort behind, and took 
only a few necessary attendants along with him. Proceeding thus in company 
with the Peishwa and Trimbukjee, he arrived with them at Punderpoor on the 


Pith of July, lain. After an entertainment given on that day by Trimbukjee, 
he returned home somewhat indisposed, and left orders that if an invitation 
to the temple arrived, the answer should be given that he was unwell, and 
unable to attend. Shortly afterwards a messenger from Trimbukjee arrived 
with the invitation. When the excuse was made, the invitation, was repeated, 
with the addition that, as the crowd had retired, he had better come immedi¬ 
ately with a small retinue. He still refused, but sent two of his attendants 
more fully to explain the reason. On a third invitation, still more urgent, the 
fear' of giving’ offence overcame his reluctance, and he set out with only seven 
unarmed attendants. This sealed his fate. After performing his devotions, 
and conversing for some time with Trimbukjee, he had just left the temple to 
return home when three.men came .running from behind, -and calling out to 
clear the way. The moment they reached him one of them struck him with 
what seemed to be only a twisted cloth, but bad concealed a sword. Others 
immediately'followed.;up the Mow, and in a few minutes he was a mangled 


corpse 1 .; •" 

The circumstances under which this atrocious murder had been committed n»p*»tw* 
left no doubt as to the perpetrators of it. Trimbukjee Dainglia, acting with 
the knowledge, and probably by the express orders of the Peishwa, bad arranged 
the whole plot, and carried it out to its horrid consummation. His repeated 
urgency had almost forced the Sastree to visit the temple; he had met him 
there as if for the express purpose of superintending the final arrangements; 
the murderers appear just to have left him when they issued from the temple 
to do the deed; and he was still there when they returned to it, with the bloody 
swords in their hands, to announce, that it was done. Gould there have been 
any doubt on: the subject, it would, have been removed by Trimbukjoe’s subse¬ 
quent -eonduot. • The actual assassins, though they might easily have been 
Seized;at The time, ware permitted 'to escape: no search was made for them, 
and orders were oven issued that the subject should not be publi.lv talked oi. 

IVIr. Elphinstone, who had accompanied the Peishwa to Nassik, and seen enough 
to Satisfy him that his presence was no longer desired, had turned aside to visit 
the caves at ItHlora, and was there when the news of the murder reached lain. 

The necessity of immediate action being apparent; ho:at;p ; fice;liddressed a letter 
to the Peishwa, demanding a i igOJOiw investigation* and tin spo dy punishment j 

of the murderers. Common justice required this—the, Peishwa, for his own 
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In resolving In attempt such an alliance, the governor~gouor.il 1 tail al.su anolhor 
important object in view. The Mahrattas were obviously aiming at the recon¬ 
stitution «f the Mahratta confederacy, lor tho .scarcely disguised purpose of 
i forming a counterbalance to British inHueneo. It. wan therefore of impel faneo 
to adopt means for tlie purpose of cutting oil’ communication between the 
leading states, and thus preventing or impeding their mutual eo operation, 
For this purpose 15hopaul and Saugur were admirably situated. Tin* former in 
particular was interposed between the territories of Mcindin and Ragojoo 
Blionsla, and formed, so long as it retained its independence, an insuperable 
barrier between them. Ido much were they themselves alive to the obstacles 
thus thrown in their way, that they had recently united their armies for the 
purpose of conquering and partitioning Illmpaul. Nothing hut the fallen Is and 
desperate courage of the Nabob Vizier Mahomed had prevented them from 
effecting their object, and there was therefore every reason to apprehend that 


in the ensuing season they would again unite their foree.s and renew the 
campaign. And there was nothing to prevent them, .since the non-in terforeneo 
policy of the Company loft them in no fear of interruption. 

Such was the state of matters in Illmpaul when, in consequence of the 
failure of the negotiation with Bagojee Bhonsla, the attention of the governor* 
general was directed to the importance of framing some now defensive line. 
In this no difficulty was anticipated from the nabob himself, us lie had become 
sensible of his inability any longer to withstand the Muhmttn eomhiiudion, and 
had made urgent application to tho British government for ahl. In addition 
to the mutual benefits to he derived from the alliance, he could also point In 
the services which one of his predecessors had rendered to the (Jowpuuy during 
the celebrated overland route of a body of troops sent by Warren Hastings 
under Colonel Goddard from Calpoe to Bombay. These services, which, when 
the non-intervention system prevailed, it was deemed politic to forget, it was 
now convenient to remember, and Mr. (afterwards Lord) Metcalfe, to whom, a * 
resident at Delhi, the nabob’s application had been made, was instructed to 
conclude an alliance with him on the following basis:-”The British govern 
ment to afford its protection against the present designs of Weindia, and the 
bhonsla, and a perpetual guarantee for the future; the nabob to lie loll in 
complete independence in the management or his internal administration ; the 
■ nfci,sh troops to have free ingress and egress through iU Bhojiaul territories 
Ivetta- mil. m, facility i„ the provision of their supplies »„,! 

» Witless to be delivered as a present dcp3t, and eventually a ,,,1 to l le 

SrST 4 " T“? t!U ‘ i0n; “M> all oommition 

W f““ government abiding by its arbitration in all difference, wit), 

above felt ST / t0 tl “ ^ *° C " ta ' iU ‘° **"■»> » «« 
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auy of Ills fceirilories now in possession of tlic Pindarees were to ho recovered in ai! 
foi him and rostoied. Teims nearly the same were proposed to the Nabob of 
Bangui - , and wore understood to be so ncaily auanged that Mr Rtrachey, the Aiimnu*, 
lcsidml at Bcindias court, thought himself authorized formally to communicate oinhfpm]' 8 
the fuel to (hat chief (11 consequence of tins communication, others to the 1,irts ' K ' sm 
simic i (feet woio made to the courts of Poonah arul Nagpoor 

r fhc Peishwa, who had no direct intoiest in the subject, professed to bo 
rather pleased than otherwise that Bhopaul and Saugur were henceforth to be 
under Ihitish protection, as he hoped that thereby several of his dependants 
would be less exposed to marauders, who had repeatedly pillaged them 
Jtagojee Bbonsla did not take the intimation quite so coolly, and requested 
time to consider; but on being pressed for an answer, deemed it prudent to 
feign acquiescence, though he found it difficult to conceal his dissatisfaction 
Beindia was more open, and did not hesitate to denounce the alliance with ruitmiof 
Bhopaul as a violation of subsisting treaties. Bhopaul was one of his dopen- ngamit 
deneies, and It had been expressly stipulated between him and the Company u‘,^ u111 
that hi' should he at perfect liberty to deal with Lhem as he thought lit without 
being interfered with. It was well known that lie had been engaged in 
reducing Bhopaul to aulmimion; ho had no doubt of being able to effect it in 
a new campaign, and therefore for the Company to step in at such a time, and 
exclude him from his just rights by calling Bhopaul an ally, was tantamount to 
a declaration of war. 1 lo would not submit to this injustice, hut would proceed 
with, his preparations against Bhopaul, regardless of the intimation which had 
been made 

The governor-general had calculated on some such ebullition on the part u “ clat,m 
both of Boindia and Ragojeo Bhonsla, and had therefore been careful in com- aiiayouii 
meneing the negotiation, to provide against tlie possible, if not probable effects 
of their displeasure. He had reinforced the troops in Bundeleimd, and held 
them ready to move on the shortest notice; he had ordered the Nizam’s sub¬ 
sidiary force to move from JanJna to Eilichpoor, and the Pei&hwa’s subsidiary 
force to prepare to support it by moving forward toward the station which it 
had quitted; and he had directed the whole troops of Gujcral to be concen¬ 
trated at sumo point considerably to the east of its frontier. But for these 
precautions it is not unlikely that Seindia would have carried his threats into 
execution, and risked hostilities sooner than abandon the hope Of making 
himself master of Bhopaul. As it was, lie readily availed himself of the 
opportunity to recede from a position which he was not prepared to maintain, 
when the governor-general, after stating the grounds on which conceived 
Bhopaul entitled to bo dealt with as an independent state, called Upon him, if 
lie had evidence to the contrary, to produce it. The question was thus once 
more brought within the sphere of diplomacy, aiwjl Beindia, hopeless of being 
able as yet to gain anything by openipupfcu^s, ^!^ hot unwilling to spiff 
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out the time in labouring ineiFeetually to prove that the British government 
had no right to enter into alliance with Bhopaul. Ilia objections were lor the 
most part re-echoed by Eagojee Bhousla. The most curious part of the whole 
is, that the alliance itself, which became the subject of so much argument and 
diplomacy, was not completed. The intimation made to the Mahrada chiefs 
having secured Vizier Mahomed against actual invasion, that wily I’alan nalmli 
had no wish to commit liiiuseil any farl.iier, and instead of completing the 
alliance on the basis proposed, entered into a correspondence with <1 can Baptiste 
Filoze, Seindias general, who had hoped to conduct the campaign against 
Bhopaul, with the view of ascertaining whether ho might not make hotter 
terms than those which the Company had offered him. The governor-general, 
on discovering this duplicity, was so indignant that he abruptly dosed the 
negotiation, and instructed the resident at Gwalior to leave, Sdudin at full 
liberty to carry out any projects ho might lie contemplating against Bhopaul. 

In consequence of the abrupt termination of the negotiation with Bhopaul, 
the joint attack upon it would probably have been renewed, had not two events 
occurred which greatly changed the position of political affairs, Those were (lie 
deaths of Vizier Mahomed, Nabob of Bhopaul, and of Eagojee Bhousla, Unjult of 
Nagpoor, which happened within a week of cadi other, the former on the I7fb, 
and the latter on the 22d of March, 181G. In both eases a son sueeeeded, hut 


while the new nabob, Nuzur Mahomed, possessed no less talent and more 
honesty than his father, the new rajah, Purswajee Bhousla, was ho weak, both 
in body and mind, as to be altogether incapable of conducting l,ho government. 
The question of a regency was therefore immediately raised, and led to disputes, 
of which the governor-general did not scruple to avail himself, in order to effect 
the subsidiary alliance which had so long been desired. By supporting tho 
claim of Modajee Bhousla, better known as Apa Sahib, the nephew of the late, 
rajah, he secured his elevation to the office of regent, and with it an influence, 
which, it was hoped, would be productive of great advantages. Apa Habib 
accordingly, as soon as he was installed, felt that his ouly security against the 
powerful party which originally opposed, and was still able to thwart him, wan 
f'litmikm to form a close alliance with the. British government. The subsidiary alliance 

ftllj.lUCLi -111, 

njthWd was no sooner proposed than he acceded to it, and concluded a treaty on iho 
7th of May, 181G, by which the Company undertook to protect the, rajah 
against all enemies, foreign and domestic, and to maintain for that purpose a 
subsidiary force, consisting of a regiment of native cavalry, six regiments of 
infantry, and a complete company of European artillery, and the rajah engaged, 
besides paying seven and a half lacs as the annual oxpenso of this form, to 
maintain an efficient contingent of not loss than 3000 cavalry and 2000 infantry, 
to abstain from all encroachment on British allies, and to negotiate -\yith 
foreign states only after consultation with the British government,' About the 
same time when this treaty was concluded, the new Nabob of Bhopaul made 
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overtures lor an alliance, mi terms similar to those which had been ottered to ad isis 
Ins fathei, but the govoi noi-general, either because his indignation had not yet 
sufficiently cooled down, or because he thought that the. Nagpoor alliance laid Suimiiu., 
leiuleied one with llhopanl unnecessaiy, met the overtures coldly, and gave the wcirT,,- 
uahoh to undei.slainl that, in regard to his territories, it was his intention to 11001 
maintain the stiietest neutrality and indifference 

I’ll** subsidiary alliance concluded with Nagpoor seemed so important, that 
no time was lost in acting upon it A hody of tioops, designed to form the 
subsidiary force, had previously been assembled at Ellicbpoor, and as soon as the 
requisite notification was received from the resident, commenced their march 
undei tin' command of Colonel Walker. Starting on the 1st of June, they its mipupu- 
erossed flic Wurda on the Cth, and two days after arrived within a march of 
Nagpoor. Hero the main body halted, and two battalions moving forward, 
made their entrance into the lilionsla capital on the 10th Great was the 
mirptise which had hocn produced by their at rival in the vicinity The conclu¬ 
sion of tin 1 treaty had been kept a, profound secret, and was not even suspected, 
till it was formally proclaimed only the day before tbc troops made their 
appearance It is natural to infer that there was good ground for this secrecy, 
and that the treaty was concealed because it was foreseen that its terms would 
not be relished It was a virtual surrender of national independence, and 
opposition to it, tins efure, furnished a rallying point to all the disaffected, who 
were now able, in opposing the government, to conceal their factious aims 
under the disguise of an affected patriotism. Many even who had given in eut.ojii 
their adhesion to Apa Halub, complained loudly of his breach of faith in carry- Aji i halub 
log on and concluding so important a negotiation without consulting them. 

The ipiaii els which ensued were so bitter, and bis position became in consequence 
so precarious, that he considered tin 1 two battalions which had arrived insuffi¬ 
cient, for his protection, arid begged that the main bodjr, whoso destined station 
was IToshungnbad, on the left bank of the Nerlradda, should in the meantime 
remain hi the vicinity, The permanent cantonment selected for the two 
battalions wan situated about three miles wost of Nagpoor. This seemed to 
Apa Habib Loo distant for his personal safety, and he therefore took the extras 
ordinary step of Withdrawing from tho scat of government, and fixing bis 


residence at a villa immediately adjoining the cantonment. 

As the time for decisive measures to put down the predatory system had Thapwau 
now arrived, it will bo proper, befoie proceeding further, to give some account 
of the leading bands against which the military operations in contemplation 
were to be directed, Wo begin with the Pindarecs The derivation of the 
natuo is unknown, but tho parties bearing tb make Some %tr# in the early 
wars of the Deccan, previous to the extinction of tkm Mahometan dynasties 
there by the Moguls. They formed la'fge bodies of hr horse, hud were 
chiefly distinguished from Otlietf df’tlib ^t^pfcion, by serving with 4 
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out pay, on. condition of being permitted to compensate themselves by plunder 
Tliib permission rvas of course understood to apply only (o enemies, 1ml tlie 
Pmdareos wie not .scmpulous, and -vvlieu plunder was attainable, made lilfle 
distinction between fiiend and foe When the Moguls had ed.ihlislicd (beii 
ascend on cy m tlie Deccan, the Pmdarees tiansfeued tlieii soiuioes (o ihe 
Mahrattas, and shared laigely in tlie disaster at Paniput Having thus been 
brought into Northern India, they established themselves chiefly in Mai wall, and 
obtained settlements in the vicinity of the Ncibudda, taking tlie designations 
of Scindia Shahi and Holkai Sbahi Pindarecs, accoidmg as they adhered In 
the one 01 the othei of these Malnatta chiefs In following their foil vinos, 
liowevei, they never allowed their supposed allegiance to inlet foie with fheii 
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interest, and were always ready to join any party whoso expeditions promised 
to yield the largest amount of plunder. 

The Scindia Shahi Pindarees, by far the most numerous, first obtained their 
assignments of land from Madhajee Scindia in 1791. They weto then headed 
by two brothers, Heeroo and Burun, who raised their standard at tin* season of 
the Dubsera orDasahara, an annual festival, celebrated at the eml of October or 
beginning of November; and having collected their own followers, and all 
vagabond adventurers who chose to join them, sot out at tlie end of the rains 
on a lulibar or plundering expedition The whole body were mounted, some 
so well as to form an efficient cavalry, but the far greater part very indiffer¬ 
ently on small horses or ponies, and with arms of a miscellaneous description, 
including pikes, clubs, and sticks pointed with iron Carrying no bfnwage 
because they trusted to the expedition itself for the supply of their wants,' they 
moved with great celerity towards some previously appointed rendezvous 
•ti’om which as a centre they spread over the whole country, and made a 
thorough sweep of everything which was portable and possessed any value As 
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they weie not disposed to risk ail encounter with regular tioops, they un* 
ended voiued to I.dl hy surpn&e on each distnet marked out fen plunder, and 
to complete the work ol devastation hefore theie was any danger ot being it'mid. 
overtaken In carry mg out this plan, no time could bo Jo.st, and hence, mtiHuihv 
an the ,s]reediest means of extoition, every species of toitrue and .diominaturn 
was i esoited to Poisons suspected of concealing piopeity had a bag ol hot 
ashes lied round their head, and weie suffocated, by being thus compelled to 
inhale them, or, after being thrown on theii back, had a heavy beam placed 
acioss theii In cast, while a Pinduree sat at each end pi easing it down, and at 
the same time inflicting blows on the helpless victim Boiling oil and burning 
straw were also common matoiials of tortuio, and not unlrequently children 
Unn from theii motheis’ aims were d.iJred on the ground, 01 tluown into walls, 
or tossed into the ail, and leceived on the point of a spear It is almost 
unnecessary to add that the mothers themselves, and all othei females who 
could tempi brutality, wore subjected to treatment worse than death. 

The two chiefs, Heeroo and Jlniun, died in 1800, and left sons who lol- 
lowed in their fathers' footsteps Tt was impossible, howevei, tlrat anything auin 
like hereditary succession could be followed out among the Pindaiees 
Individual talent was the true passport to leadership, and accordingly we thul 
that in a few years, though the sons of the above leaders acquired considerable 
notoiiety, lire chief power laid passed into other hands. Among the loaders ol 
the Boindia Hhahi Piudarccs, two particularly distinguished themselves These 
vvoi’e Oheutoo and barroom Khan Olreetoo, 1 >v birth a Jat, was sold when a child 
during a famine to a Pinduree As he grew up, he distinguished himself m 
the dtnra, or Pindaree company, to which his, master belonged, and in 1801 
stood so high in the estimation of Dowlul How Scindia, that lie gave him a 
jaglure and confeued upon him the title of Nabob Two years after he foil 
into disgrace, and was imprisoned by Mciudia, who did not restore lam to liberty 
till lie had been four years in piison, and pin chased release by the payment of 
a heavy ransom, Ho afterwards returned to his jagliive, and again ingratiated 
himself so much with Hcindia, that ho gave him five additional districts lying 
on the east of Bhopnul Ilia cantonments were situated at Nirnar, opposite to 
ITindia, on the Nerbudda, and his usual residence was Sutevas, in the vicinity 
Latterly he seldom made distant excursions, though expeditions annually issued 
by Ids orders, and were said sometimes to muster 12,000 horse. 

Kurotirn Khan, tho other principal leader of the Pindarees, was by birth a Kmoun 
Rob ilia, and first attracted notice as the head of a band of Pindarees in the 
service of Dowlut Row Scindia, when that chief made war upon the Nizam, 
and compelled him to submit to the disgraceful convention of Kurdla 
During that campaign, Rureom Khan enriched himself with plunder, and laid - 
tho foundation of his future fortune. His marriage With a lady belonging to a 
branch of tho family of Bhopaul, while it added to respectability, procured. 
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him some assignments in that territory, and the value of Ids services induced 
Scindia to endeavour to secure them by creating him a nabob, and granting 
him several additional districts. If in these respects Lo resembled Oioolno, lie 
resembled him still more in the subsequent treatment which he received. In 
proportion as his power increased, Scindia, who bail thought of him only as an 
useful dependant, began to suspect that he might one day prove a dangerous 
rival. There were certainly .some grounds for this suspicion, since Kurecm 
Khan had begun to act as if he contemplated the establishment of a regular 
sovereignty. Not contented like other Pindaree leaders with heading a body 
of predatory horse, he enlisted a number of infantry, possessed himsoll'ol'several 
guns, and formed a 'peujah or establishment of household troops. All these 
things indicated an amount of ambition which Scindia was determined not to 
tolerate in any Piudaree, and he therefore contrived a plan for securing Kurecm 
Khan s person, and annihilating his power. To effect this by open force would 
have been difficult; cunning furnished at once au easier and a surer process. 

To put his scheme in execution, Scindia set out from Gwalior, and sent a. 
message to Kureem Khan to meet him on important business, The Piinlaroe’s 
vanity was flattered by the message, and lie advanced to meet his acknowledged 
sovereign with a state scarcely inferior to his own. The interview took place 
in the vicinity of Bersiah, and Kurecm Khan, who had vainly been attempting 
the capture of the fort of Suttuuburee, was deluded into the belief that Soiudin 
meant, after reducing the place by his more powerful artillery, te make him a 
present of it. Tims thrown off his guard, he waa still more flattered when 
Scindia offered to visit him in his own camp. To show his high sense of the 
honour, lie seated his visitor on a temporary throne, formed of a bag of rupees of 
the value of £12,500, which, according to a custom usual in India, when a superior 
condescends to visit an inferior, was meant and accepted ns a present. Scindia 
professed to he not only delighted with his reception, but filled with admiration 
of Kureem Khan’s abilities. He had found, he said, what he'had long sought 
in vain—an individual combining the qualities of a soldier and a statesman, and 
there was scarcely anything he could ask that he was not inclined to grant, 
this Lint was not lost on Kureem Khan, who applied for .several important 
grants in addition to those that had previously been promised Hunuuds, or 
deeds of grant, and a rich dress of investiture, were ordered to he prepared, aud 
nothing remained but to complete the ceremony. Full of hope, bo proceeded 
on the appointed day with a few attendants to the Mahratta camp. Ho was 
received with singular honour, and seemed on the eve of having all his wishes 
fulfilled, when Scindia on some pretext quitted the tent, and a body of armed 
men rushed in and made Kureem Khan their prisoner. The success of thin 
first treachery being announced by a signal gun, Scindia’s troop* Instantly 
■attacked the Pmdaree camp, and dispersing all the persons who belonged to it, 
gamed an immense booty. Still more was expected, as it was known that at 
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fehujahalpoor, where his lamily lesided, Kureem Khan had deposited the greater 
jiai’t oi his jewels and Lreasiue. Hit. mother, however, saved them by liuirjing 
oil with everything ol value to the westward, and obtaining ail asylum with impuwui- 
/alim Sing - , Nabob of Ivotali K ureem Khan was carried off as a prisoner to ™«”1 
(hvnlior His followers, naturally exasperated, were nob slow m retaliating, K1|UI 
and, divided into several bands, the largest of which was headed by his nephew 
Nairnlur Khan, plundered the teiritoiies of Scindia without mercy The effect 
was to convince the treacherous Malnatta that lie gained little l»y Kureem 
Khun s imprisonment, and he was therefore induced, at the end of four yeais, 


by the tempting offer of a payment of six lacs, to give him his liberty 

Befoie Kureem Khan was released, some attempt was made to obtain an union™ 
oblivion of the past, and engage him ouoe more in Seindia’s interests While quintaa 
in custody lie made no scruple of promising everything that was asked of him, lmalatl0m 
but tlu 1 moment lie saw himself again at the head of his Pindarees the work of 


vcngi'anee commenced, and iSeindia found that if he erred in seizing Kureem 
Khan at first, lie had erred still more in selling him his freedom Eie long his 
loss by depredations far exceeded the six lacs which had been paid him, and 
Kureem Khan could boast of more extensive tenitorios than belonged to him 
before his captivity In addition to the force which he could ldmself collect, he 
had the disposal of that of CheoLoo, who having formerly been undei great 
obligations to him, and having moreover like himself wrongs to avenge on 
Scindia, was ready to take part in any incursion into his teiritoiies The 
effect of this union was to increase the Pindaree force to an extent which made 
it really foimidable. At the dussera of 18 L1 , the number of Pindarees who 
assembled is stated by Sir John Malcolm to have been not less than 60,000 
This is an exaggeration, and Prinsep is certainly nearer the truth, when 1m 
states them at “not loss than ilo.OOO cavalry, of all descriptions, besides several 
battalions of infantry newly raised for the purpose,” 

This great prosperity of Kureem Khan was destined not to be of long dura- iminmu 

* ** juloil i nt(~> 

Lion. He was anxious for an incursion into the territories of Ttagojee Bhonsla, thaN^-noo, 
from which, owing to the notorious feebleness of the government, a rich booty tou,tor,r 
with little risk was anticipated. Qheetoo, on whom Itagojeo had recently con¬ 
ferred several jaghiros, was unwilling to forfeit them by taking part in such an 
inclusion, and the quarrel became so bitter that the union was broken up. 

While thus weakened, Kureem Khan was attacked by Jugoo .Bapoo, a general 
whom Scindia had sent against him, and so completely defeated that his durra 
was dispersed, and ho had great difficulty in saving himself by a precipitate 
llight. Though Ohoetoo did nob take an active part in this attack, he is said 
to have suggested it. At all events he managed to turn, it do his advantage, 
and by the dispersion of his rival’s durra added so largely„to his own that he 
was now by far the most formidable of all the Pindaree leaders. Kureem Klian, 
continued his flight to Kotob, wherd his famiiydmd fptwd 4n 'asylum; but tli$ 
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wary nabob, unwilling to commit himself further, advised him to seek the pro¬ 
tection of Ameer Klian, who received him with many professions of Ineiidshiji 
They could not have been sincere, for he shortly alter, under pretence of recom¬ 
mending him to 'foolsail Bai, then icgeiit of Holkar’s dominions, handed him 
over to his agent Gutfoor Ivhau, by whom be was detained as a prisoner for 
three years. During this interval bis nephew JNumdur Khan had oxer led him¬ 
self to keep up his durra, hut on his return ho found it so much diminished, 
that he consented to hold only a secondary place, by uniting it to tlm durra 
of Dost Mahomed, and Wasil Mahomed, the two sons of Herron. These, as 
successors to their father, had always claimed a place among the I’iiularee 
leaders, but were mainly indebted for the prominent position which they had 
attained to Kurcem Khan's overthrow. They held considerable jaghires in tlm 
neighbourhood of Bhilsa, and were usually cantoned within the llhopanl terri¬ 
tory. In 181-fc the relative strength of the principal JPiiuiaroo durvas was 
supposed to bo as follows:—Cheetoo's 15,000, Kineem Khan’s 1000, and Dost 
and Wasil Mahomed’s 7000. Adding to these 8000 under independent leaders 
of inferior note, the whole Pindareo force must have mustered about 81,000. 

For many years tho Pimlarees confined, their depredations to the neighbour¬ 
ing territories of the Pcishwa, the Nizam, and tlic Rajah of Bciiir. Those of 
the rajah, as the weakest, suffered most severely, and he was more than oueo 
alarmed both for his own personal safety and for that of his capital. In 
proportion as their devastations impoverished tho districts subjected to them, 
their expeditions began to prove unproductive, and it became necessary to 
extend them over a wider field. The British territories had hitherto escaped, 
but after a pusillanimous policy was adopted, the hope of impunity tempted 
aggression, and in January, 1812, a body of Pimlarees belonging to Dost 
Mahomed’s durra penetrated through Bundelcund and Rcwa. After spreading 
devastation and terror on every side, burning numerous villages, and commit¬ 
ting fearful atrocities on the inhabitants, they were advancing to the pillage of 
the large commercial town of Mirzapoor, when the approach of British troops 
from Benares and Allahabad compelled them to change their route, and make, 
tlm best of their way home through a province of Nagpoor. The quantity of 
booty obtained made it certain that this was only the first of a series of forays, 
and while the inhabitants of tbe districts threatened were kept in a state of 
alarm which seriously interfered with tlicir industrial occupations, government 


incurred great expense in stationing and maintaining troops in the various 
localities into which it seemed most probable that incursions would ho made. 
In this way a line of posts was formed, stretching from tho frontiers of Binulol- 
ound to the Gulf of Cambay. It was impossible, however, that such a lino could 
he effectually guarded, and the Pimlarees repeatedly breaking through it, or 
turning it, carried on their ravages simultaneously m all the three presidencies, 
One baud about BOOO strong, headed by Cheetoo, penetrating westward, laid 
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waste the dependencies of iSurut, while of her boilies, cau j 'mo their depredations ad ish 
to the south and east, untried the Northern Gircius, and earned off a, licli booty 
Irom the distriet of Masulipatnin In Maicli, 181 (i, the devastatin'! hoidos nmm,t-tK»i, 
musleiod in the gie.de.sfc numbers they h.id )et displayed Ill three divisions, ismi'le®. 
one ol them uslnnaled at 10,000, and the otheia at 5000 each, they burst into 
the l< uiloiies ol the Nizam One of the smaller divisions continuing onward, 
penetrated to ( luntoor and Masulipatam, and for eight days kept moving about 
at the into ol thirty or loity miles a day, committing tearful devastation, and 
perpetrating honible atrocities. Ifiom the report of a commission specially 
appended to nseertaiu the amount of injuiy inflicLcd, it appeared that dining 
th(> above eight days, LS2 poisons had been slain, 505 wounded, and 3033 
tort in ed. 


The comparative impunity with which the Pindarecs had escaped in JVhuch, n«mnvi«i 
1 SI G, tempted them to return in December, The population, despairing of iij at,,, 
being able to offer any resistance, lied to the ueiglibouiing hills and thickets, 
and left their villages and homey at the mercy of tlio marauders, who had par¬ 
tially plundered the (own of Ganjiun, and threatened the temple of Juggernaut, 
which no feeling of a euoiation would have induced them to spare, when the 
approach of troops hastened tlieir departure. They were not allowed, however, 
ro escape so easily as before. One British detachment hanging on their rear, 
repeatedly came so near as to inflict severe punishment on the main body; other 
detaclnnent.y intercepted them in their retmit, aud when at last they reached 
their cantonments it was with greatly reduced numbers, and the loss of much 
of their ill-gotten booty. These disasteis, and others of a similar uaturo which 
befell the Pindarecs in vaiious quartern, gave some countenance to the efficacy of 
the defensive system, and parties weio not wanting, both at home and in India, 
to oppose the adoption of more vigorous measures. These, however, were now 
decidedly in aminoiity, and the most competent judges concurred in recom¬ 
mending offensive operations. Dining the administration of Lord Alinto the 
supremo government declared that “the. arrangements and measures of defence 
which they had adopted were merely palliatives,” and that they “anticipated 
the necessity, at some future time, of undertaking a system of military and 
political operations calculated to strike at tho root of this great and increasing 
evil,” Earl Moira had never had any doubt on the subject, and had from the. 
very first urged the suppression of tho predatory hordes as essential to the pro¬ 
sperity and pei mail out tranquillity of tlio country. 

Notwithstanding tho decided conviction expressed by two successive Indian 'iiimd 
administrations, the home authorities clung so strongly to the defensive, that the home 
letter from tho secret committee, dated 29th September, ISIS, expressly pro- “ uUl0r,t, “ L 
hibited the supreme government "from engaging inplikiS of general confederacy 
and offensive operations against the Piudnt'Gefl, either With a W©n r to their utter 
extirpation, or in anticipation of dn appretiended 1 The governor-gene-; 
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ad nic ral continued to urge liis views, but so unsuccessfully, that even Mi. Canning, 
w h 0 in 1S1G had become president of the Board of Contiol, dietaled instrudions 
Timid conn- in which the following passages occur: “We are unwilling to incur the risk ol 
;t,:T a general war for the uncertain purpose of extirpating the Pimlareos. 1S\ tended 
TTato" political and military combinations we cannot at present sanction or approve.” 
PmiKioodo ^ oa i n a fter a reference to tl\e “suspicions behaviour of certain of the Mahratla 

viatitionfa & > „ . . , , .. . 

chieftains and tlie daring movements of the Piuuareos, it is added: V\ o enLer- 
tain a strong hope that the dangers "which arise fiom hoLli these* oausoK, and 
which must, perhaps, always exist in a greater or less degree, may, by a judi¬ 
cious management of our existing relations, be prevented horn coming' upon u» 
in any very formidable force; while, on the other hand, any attempt at this 
moment to establish a new system of policy tending to a wider diffusion of em¬ 
power, must necessarily interfere with those economical regulations whit h it is 
more than ever incumbent on us to recommend as indispensable (o the main¬ 
tenance of our present ascendency, and by exciting the jealousy and suspicion 
of other states, may too probably produce or mature those very projects of 
hostile confederacy ■which constitute the chief object of your apprehension.'’ 
These crude notions, and the pusillanimous policy which they recommended, 
were only carried to their legitimate consequences, when the secret committee, 
acting in obedience to Mr. Canning’s dictation, suggested the practicability of 
taking advantage of the mutual dissensions of the Pindarces, and of neutralizing 
their mischievous activity by setting one leader against another. The indig 
nant reply of the governor-general deserves to he quoted: “When the honoura¬ 
ble committee suggest the expedient of engaging one portion of the Pindaiws 
to destroy some other branch of the association, I am roused to tho four that 
we have been culpably deficient in pointing out to the authorities at home, Urn 
brutal and atrocious qualities of those wretches. Had we not failed to describe 
sufficiently the horror and execration in which the Pindarecs are justly held, I 
am satisfied that nothing could have been more repugnant to the feelings of the 
honourable committee than the notion that this government should ho soiled 
by a procedure which was to bear the colour of confidential intercourse—of a 
common cause with any of these gangs,” 


TdPboktei The atrocities of the Pindarees had at length been carried to such a height 
carliioiri that the home authorities became convinced of the necessity of adopting a 
bolder course than they had hitherto enjoined, and so far modified their previous 
instructions, as to admit that “they were not intended to restrain the governor- 
general in the exercise of his judgment and discretion upon any occasion when 
actual war upon the British territories might be commenced by any body of 
marauders, and where tho lives and properties of British subjects might call for 
efficient protection.” Any measures which he might have adopted for the 
purpose of repelling invasion and pursuing the invaders into their own haunts 
were approved by anticipation. The governor-general lost no time in acting 
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upon the now policy thus indicated, and prepared to negotiate the new alliances a d isk, 
which it would bo necessary to lorin before any reasonable hope could be 
enteitabled of suppressing the predatory system The Pindarccs, though the otto ao- 
niost numerous and most atrocious, were by no means the only depredateis 
Depredation in some form entered largely into the military system of the Mali- 
raltas, and many of the troops professedly belonging to Bcindia and Holkar 
were marauding mercenaries, who trusted much move to plundoi than to regular 
jiay, and were ever ready when dissatisfied ivith the one or the other to change 
masters, or to assume independence and create disturbances merely for the pur¬ 
pose of profiting by them The deseition of the alliances which the Marquis 
of Wellesley bad formed was a virtual declaration in favour of predatory war¬ 
fare, and bands of Patau mercenaries, sometimes in the name of Maliratta chiefs, 
but more frequently without thinking it necessary to employ any pretext, 
began to roam over the territories from which protection bad been withdrawn, 
as if that withdrawal had declared them to he a common prey. Ameer Khan, 
whom we have already seen at the head of these marauders, having fixed upon 
Raj poo tana as the principal sphere of his operations, kept the whole country 
in a slate bordering on anarchy The feuds existing among the Rajpoot chiefs 
made it easy for him to play the one against the other, and thus enrich and 
aggrandize himself at the expense of all. In order to show how much the 
genera] tranquillity was thus disturbed somo detail will he necessary. 

Rajasthan or Rajpootann, an extensive region stretching westward from the stitooniiy- 
Jumna to Rein do, and .southward from the Punjab to Malwalx ami Gujernt, 
derived its name from the principal tribes inhabiting it, who called themselves 
Rajpoots, or “Sons of Princes,” because they claimed to represent the Csliatriya, 
or the original regal and military Hindoo caste. It is said that at on early 
period the whole territory was ruled by a single prince. Be this as it may, the 
primitive monarchy, if it ever existed, had been completely dissolved, and the 
country broken up into a number of independent principalities. Oftlie.se, by 
far the most important were Mcwar, Marwar, and Dhoondar, better known by 
the names of their respective capitals, Odeypoor, Joudpoor, ami Jeypoor, The 
chief, or, as he is called, the Rana of Odeypoor, claimed direct descent from 
Rama, and accordingly toolc precedency of all the other Rajpoot princes, who, 
when the succession opened to them, did not think themselves fully installed 
till he had recognized them by bestowing an ornament worn upon the forehead. 

This recognized pre-eminence of the Rana gave him much more political weight 
than be could have derived from his territory, whieji, situated in the south of 
Rajpootana, was throughout rugged, and, with a few exceptional spots, far from 
fertile. The Mogul, though ho often tried, failed to make him tributary, and 
he maintained his independence to the hist. Immediately to the west beyond 
the Aravali Mountains lay the territory of Marwar, or Of the Rajah of Joudpoor, 
who belonged to the Rahtore tribe of Rajpoots, and #*ved'Ms descent from A 
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familv "which. reigned at (JcitioujG about the time of the Mcihometau contjuosL 
lie possessed some fertile tracts, particularly towards his south lrouLici, hut fill 
the rest of his territory "was little hotter than a sandy desert. In the reign ol 
Alcbar the rajalis acknowledged the Mogul ;is their superior, and hold high ollioo 
at his court, till the bigotry of Aurungzebc compelled them to throw oil' ilu' 
yoke. During a war of thirty years they maintained their independence and 
were never again subject to the Mogul. On the north-cast, extending noaily to 
the banks of the Jumna, was the territory ol the Rajah ol Jeypoor, who claimed 
descent from Rasa, a younger son ol Rama, and was the acknowledged head id 
the Kaclrwaka Rajpoots. Many parts of the territory, though sandy, had been 
brought by irrigation under profitable culture, and many other parts were so 
well adapted for grazing that a very considerable revenue was raised. The 
proximity to Agra and Delhi brought the rajahs into early antagonism with the 


Mogul emperors, and deprived them of independence. While the, empire, 
existed they endeavoured to compensate themselves for the loss by repeatedly 
gaining possession of the first offices in the state; when the empire, became 
hopelessly dismembered, Jey Bing, the rajah then reigning, ceased to contest 
the Mahratta ascendency, and making the best terms he could with them, con¬ 
tinued till his death in 17-13 to devote himself to internal improvements, and 
to the cultivation of his literary tastes, more especially the science of astro¬ 
nomy, his proficiency in which is attested by his astronomical tables drawn up 
for the reformation of the calendar, and the observatories which ho erected at 
Jeypoor, Oojein, Benares, and Delhi. 

Kuaiuia In 1303, at the close of the second Mahratta war, Bhoom Sing was liana 

Koomuree, 4 ° 

tiui tau uf of Odeypoor, Meer Sing Rajah of Jouupoov, and Jugafc Sing of Joy poor, 

bemiifui’ Their only safety was in union, but their feuds made this impossible, and left 
daugiuoi. t | Jem to } 3ecoine p re y 0 f comparatively ignoble enemies. The original 
cause of quarrel is so singular and characteristic, as to be not undeserving of a 
short narrative. Bheem Sing had a beautiful daughter, Krishna Koomaree, 
who was sought in marriage by several Rajpoot princes: the Rajah of Joudpoor 
was the successful suitor, but died before the marriage was celebrated. The 
Rajah of Jeypoor was next preferred; and all the preliminary arrangements 
having been made, an escort of 3000 troops had actually proceeded to Odey- 
poor to bring the princess home, when Man Sing, now Rajah of -loudpnor, 
stepped in and claimed her as his wife, insisting that after she had been the 


affianced bride of bis predecessor it would bring indelible disgrace upon, him to 
allow her to be married into any other family. As no time was to be, lout, Man 


Sing took the most effectual moans to prevent the marriage with Jugat Sing, 
by attacking and routing the troops which ho had sent to escort the princess 
from Odeypoor. A fierce war immediately ensued, and was so far in favour 
of Man Sing, that the Rana broke off the intended nuptials and agreed to accept 
him as his son-in-law. For tins success lie was mainly indebted to the Mah- 
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r.itt.is, who, having dm mg tlicir conquests m Hmiloostan establishul then aiiiso) 
claim oi cliout in Hujpoot.ma, made it a gioundfoi inteifeimg in the lnteinal 
concern-, ol its duels Liolli Hcrmha and Holkar gave tlicu suppoit to the umia 
ihijali ol Joudpoor, hut notwithstanding this formidable combination, the Rajah in'™«t l10 
of Joypoor was still in hopes of being aide to maintain his ground, as lie had, 
in Deeimbiu, 180!), concluded a tieaby with Loid Lake, by which the integrity 
of his U intones was guaiantood by the 
(Jump.my In this ease, liowevei, the 

guarantee of the Company proved a 
bioken reed Hu George Harlow, on find¬ 
ing that tiro treaty interfered with his 
pusillanimous policy, availed himself of 
some ilinisy pretexts for cancelling it, 
and as if this injustice had not heen 
sufficient, lot the Main atlas loose upon 
him by fleeing them from some restiie- 
tions which prohibited them from inler- 
feiing with his tenitory. The fust effect 
of this desei tion was to subject him to a 
visit from Holkar, whom he was obliged 
to buy oil’ at the price of twenty lacs of 
rupees. 

In consideration of this sum, Holkar undertook not to interfeu: in the war wni»u 
which the rival marriage had produced, and Man Sing, not only attacked timum 
by Jugal Sing, but opposed by a powerful body of his own subjects, who, 
disgusted by his tyranny, had ri^en m support of another claimant to the 
throne, was obliged to shut himself up in the citadel of Joudpoor. Scindia, who 
had been bought off by the Rarra, had also agieoil to remain neutral, but both 
ho and Holkar, while keeping their engagements in the letter, laid no restraint 
on their marauding dependants Ameer Khan in particular, considering it 
contrary to Ids interest that Man Sing's power .should be annihilated, compelled 
Jugat Sing to raise the siege of Joudpoor, and hasten home to the defence of his 
own dominions. Tiro Liana, though he took no part in tho war between, the 
two rajahs, suffered so much from the exactions of Scindia and Ameer Khan, 
and felt so indignant at being obliged to treat them as equals, that he made 
an urgent application to the Company, and offered to purchase their protection 
by the cession of half his territory. The two rajahs, also convinced that their 
hostilities were only making them tho prey of a common enemy, offered to submit 
their quarrel to the arbitration of tho British government, which having, as 
they justly argued, succeeded to the place of the Mogul MipCror, ought not to 
decline his duties, one of tho most obvious and important of which was to in¬ 
terpose authoritatively for tbh maintenance of the gfetterffi tranquillity. The 
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j i) isos policy now in favour was too selfish and cowardly to attach any weight to 
' these representations, and the British government looked on with indifference, 

itauu, and kept boasting of its moderation in standing aloof, while whole provinces 
Zoulu, were falling into a state of anarchy. One effect of this policy was to seal the 
.ii.wm.nH fnt,e of the beautiful Krishna Koomarce, Princess ol Odeypoov. J lie liana, ln'r 

among Hi)- _ , , . 

P ootuiiu.t. father, deprived of all other support, was driven to enlist the services o' Ameer 
Klian, and assigned to him u fourth of liis revenues as the permanent hire, ol 
one of the Patan adventurer’s brigades. Availing liiuisell ol Liu* inllueuee thus 
acquired, Ameer Khan, who had discovered in the Kan a a character as heartless 
and unprincipled as his own, ventured to suggest, that as the marriage lend 
still continued to rage, the only effectual mode of terminating it would ho to 
remove its cause Ly putting the princess to death. Strange to say, the inhuman 
proposal, instead of being rejected with horror, was listened to, and according 
to Ameer Khan’s account, the Rana replied as follows:—“ 11 you will pledge 
yourself to get for me Khalee Row (a coveted tract of territory), from Rajah Man 
Sing, I will in that case contrive to get rid of my daughter after you shall have 
gone, using sucli means as shall create as little odium as possible.” The means 
adopted were to mix poison with his daughter’s food. The quantity taken 
proved insufficient, but the princess, divining what had been intended, sent to 
her lather to say that if her living longer was deemed inconsistent with tlui 
interest of his family, there was no necessity for going secretly to work. Mho 
accordingly dressed herself in gay attire, and procuring a bowl of poison, drank 
Ti„ g i,iif.ito it off, exclaiming, “This is the marriage to which 1 was foredoomed,” Her 
kwiiuhw. mother, unable to survive the tragical fate of her beloved daughter, died shortly 
after of a broken heart. The father continued to live and map the full fruits 
of his infamy. According to the account given hy Sir John Malcolm, the 
untimely death of the princess was no sooner known in Odeypoor, than “loud 
lamentations burst from every quarter, and expressions of pity at her late 
were mingled with execrations ou the weakness and cowardice of those who 
could purchase safety on such terms.” The difficulty of finding any redeeming 
trait in this diabolical atrocity, will justify the insertion of Sir John’s narrative 
of the conduct of “Sugwant Sing, chief of Ivarradur, who, the moiuenj ho 
heard of the proceedings in the palace, hastened from his residence to Odoy- 
poor, and dismounting from a breathless horse, went unceremoniously into the 
presence of his prince, whom he found seated with several of his ministers in 
apparent affliction. ‘Is the princess dead or alive?’ was his impatient interro¬ 
gation; to which, after a short pause, Adjeit Sing replied, by entreating him 
‘not to disturb the grief of a father for a lost child.’ The old chief immediately 
unbuckled his sword, which, with his shield, he laid at tho feet of the Malta- 
lana, saying, m a calm hut resolute toner c My ancestors have served yours for 
more than thirty generations, and to you I cannot utter what, I feel, but those 
arms shall never more be used in your service.' ” Sugwant Sing kept tim 
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word. Though he lived eight years longer, and did not actually lenounce his 
allegiance, he did not again hear arms foi the liana 

It was impossible that permanent peace could be purchased by such 
inhuman means, and war and lapine, the effect pailly of foreign aggie&sion 
and pai fly of intestine dissension, pi evaded in almost every part of Rajpootana 
which, lii'h l out any hope of plunder. Besides the tlneo Rajpoot principali¬ 
ties, of which some account has been given, there were many othei s, some of 
them Idee those of Bikaneor and Jessulmeor, though of great extent, situated 
so far to the north and west, and of so sterile a character, as to he almost beyond 
the reach of military operations; and others, like Kotali, Boondec, and Mackaree, 
of comparatively small extent, but from their immediate proximity to the 
oasLom frontier, of considerable military and political importance. Mackaroe 
■was tins only one of these which had a subsisting alliance with the Company; 
but it was perfectly obvious that until they were all brought into the same 
position, the predatory system could not be successfully combated. Such then 
was the first task to which the governor-general considered it necessary to 
address himself. It was not very difficult, for such was the state of insecurity 
and wretchedness to which most of the chiefs had been reduced, that nothing 
more than the intimation of a readiness to abandon the non-interference policy 
was required, in order to induce them to apply for the benefits of the bettor 
policy about to be resumed. The Rajah of Jeypoor, who, from the unjustifiable 
manner in which ho had been thrown off, was considered as having a prior 
claim, made the first application, and the resident at Delhi, to whom it had 
been presented, was authorized in April, 181 6, to negotiate an alliance The 
Rana of Odeypoor and the Rajah of Joudpoor followed liis example. So anxious 
was tlio Rajah of Kotali for protection, that he offered beforehand to submit to 
any terms which the governor-general might dictate. The Rajah of Boondee, 
baking a similar course, pleaded services which ought not to have been forgotten, 
while a number of petty chiefs on the frontiers of Bundeleund or Malwali prayed 
to be taken within the pale of protection. Even Ameer Khan, as if carried 
away by the current, or conscious that he would be unable to resist it, offered 
to desist from pillage if guaranteed in Iris actual possession, and to assist in 
dispersing the Pindaroes, Nuzur Mahomed also, the Nabob of Bhopaul, 
notwithstanding the little encouragement formerly given, renewed his applica¬ 
tion with more success, and concluded a preliminary engagement. 
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darees had been accustomed bo take part in all his expeditions, and deemed 
themselves so necessary to him, that Namdur Khan, on hearing of the projected 
crusade against them, addressed a letter to Scindia, in which he asked, " What, 
if wa are destroyed, will become of you? v Nor was this tpiesfcipii so extrava¬ 
gant as it may at first sight appear, jSoifidia himself' was doubtful if he could 
dispense with their assistance, ancl several of bisiutigb distinguished officers 
VOL, in. SOI 
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\b isiic, not only patronized tlie Pindarees, but believed that, if duly supported, they 
might prove a match for the British, and be the menus ot re-establishing the 
tik* mode of waifare which the Mahrattas originally pursued, and to the ahandon- 

Unndmwi ment of which not a few ascribed their more recent disasters. If, was therefore 
a - ln,lra not without alarm and deep mortification that Heindia, shrinking from a now 
contest, felt constrained to abandon the Pindarees to their lab', and even to 
profess his desire to assist in any measures that might be adopted for tlieir 
extermination. While Soindia was thus afraid to show any countenance to 
the Pindaree, little was to he apprehended from the troops of Ilolkar, whose 
rnusiiud was now occupied by a child, while an unprincipled woman acted as 
regent, and had difficulty in maintaining her position among contending factions, 
ruin- of the In regard to the Peislnva, there was more room for doubt. Ho had long 

submitted with the utmost reluctance to the yoke which the subsidiary alliance 
had imposed upon him, and ever since he had been compelled to allow his 
favourite, Trimbukjee, to bo carried off to an imprisonment which was appar¬ 
ently to be for life, his bitter animosity to the British had scarcely been dis¬ 
guised. Loud and incessant were his complaints of harshness and injustice. 
He had given up Trimbukjee, he alleged, only that lie might bo brought to 
trial, and in the belief that if found guilty he would bo returned to him for 
punishment He was also sustaining severe pecuniary loss, as Trimlmkjeo, who 
had been intrusted with his treasures, was the only person who could show 
where they were concealed. While daily importuning the resident on this 
subject, and enlarging on many other imaginary grievances, the startling iufccl- 
tvapeof hin ligenee arrived that Trimbukjee had made bis escape on the 2d of September, 
ivontjukjee 1810, from the Port of Taunah. For greater security, the garrison of tho fort 
consisted entirely of European soldiers, and this circumstance was proved to 
have aided the means used for setting him at liberty. PIo was allowed every 
afternoon to take exercise for an hour or two on the ramparts, and it was 
remembered when too lato that a Malnatta groom who had the charge of an 
officer’s horse, used about the same time to bo busily employed immediately 
below in currying and cleaning him. He was often singing anatolies of Mahratta 
songs, the meaning of which the sentries did not understand, but which Bishop 
Heber, from the account given to him, lias exhibited in the following verses:—• 

‘‘ Behind the hush the bowmen hide, 

The horse beneath the ti'ee, 

Where shall I find a Icutglit will ride 
The jungle paths with me ? 

There are five-and-fifty coursers there, 

And four-and-fifty men j 
When the fifty-fifth shall mount his steed, 

The Deccan thrives again." 

A hole cut in tbs wall of the stable where the Mahratta groom, kept his 
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horse was easily reached from an outhouse of the foit, to which Tiimbukjee ad isio. 
was permitted to retire at a certain hour in the evening m charge of a sentry. ~~ 

In a dark and rainy night, while the sentry stood outside, the prisoner dis- r=<nt>o«f 
appeared, and having changed his dress into that of a common labourer, with a lnKll ' ukJL " 
basket on his head, passed tire gateway of the fort unquestioned The narrow 
channel of Salsctte was all that separated linn from the Mahratta territory 
lie waded over, and found a body of horsemen, who soon placed him beyond 
the reach of pursuit. 

The Peishwa, on being informed by Mr Elpbinstone of Trimbukjee’s escape, Bupiiui} 
not only professed entire ignorance, but promised to adopt energetic measures reminw. 
for recapturing him. He soon gave cause to suspect iris sincerity. Any infor¬ 
mation lie gave was found only to mislead, and he began to collect troops even 
in tlm vicinity of Poona,h, with so little attempt at concealment, that it seemed 
as if he oared not how soon open hostilities were commenced Meanwhile, 
though Hajce Row pretended to have no idea of tire place to which Trimbukjee 
bad retired, and declared solemnly that he believed him to be dead, all his 
subjects were well aware that he had found an asylum among the Mahadeo 
[■Tills, to the south of the Neera, and placed himself at the head of considerable 
bodies of liorso and foot Tb was moreover ascertained, that interviews had 
actually taken place between Trimbukjoe and his master, who had conveyed 
money to him, and acted in such a manner as to make his cause his own The 
troops under Trimbukjee at last amounted to nearly 20,000 This seemed only 
the prelude to a much more formidable muster, since the Peishwa displayed 
augmented activity in raising now levies, in removing his treasures from Poonah 
to Raighur, and in improving the defences of his strongest forts, 

It was now high time to bring the question of peace or war to a formal Mutuali™- 
decision, and Mr Elpbinstone, while waiting for instructions from the governor- touS- 
general, proceeded to prepare for the worst, by recalling to Poonah the principal toa 
part of the subsidiary force which had been stationed on tiro frontier to watch 
the Pindarees, and instructing the Hyderabad subsidiary force to advance into 
Oainleisl). Here a body of insurgents, about 5000 strong, had assembled under 
Godajoe Dainglia, Trimbukjee's nephew, while his brother-in-law, Jado Row, 
headed another body of about the same strength, in the south-east, in the 
vicinity of Punderpoor, Besides these, a number of smaller parties were pre¬ 
paring to join frpm various quarters. Had this been all, a short delay might 
still havo been possible, but every step taken by the Peishwa showed plainly 
that the insurgents had his full sanction, and had good ground for believing 
that lie would soon place himself at their head. One of his most overt acts 
was the collecting of gun bullocks for the artillery in his arsenal at Poonah. 

Thus distinctly warned, JVIr. Elphin,stone deemed it folly to leave matters longer 
in suspense, And addressed a note to the Peishwa, in which, after reproaching 
him with duplicity and wanton, aggression, he notified to him that the friendly 
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a.d. i8w. relations 'between the two governments were at an end, that any attempt to 
leave Poonali would be regarded as a declaration of war, and that the subsidiary 
Uu-citenod f ouce ^ould proceed forthwith to put down the insurrection. 1 bo hu,it threat 
tiieP.'isiwo. was immediately put in execution, and British troops moved forthwith against 
the principal bodies of insurgents. Colonel biuitli, at the head ol a detachment 
lightly equipped, hastened to the south, and endeavoured in vain to come 
up with a body of 4000, which seemed only anxious to avoid an encounter. 
Another detachment under Major Smith was more successful, and alter a chase 
of ] 50 miles in four days, overtook the fugitives, 1hey made little 1 resistance, 
and were dispersed without suffering severely, as the detachment had no 
cavalry to continue the pursuit. The other main body ot insurgents 
assembled in Candeislidid not escape so easily; a detachment ol the Hyderabad 
subsidiary force under Captain Davies having encountered them, and compelled 
them to a precipitate flight, leaving more than 400 dead upon the held 

Bajee Row, when he saw the extreme to which matters had been precipitated, 
became seriously alarmed, and seemed willing to make any concession that 


Hia alarm. 


might be required of him for the re-establishment of amicable relations. 
Another short delay in consequence took place, hut its only effect was to give 
him another opportunity of manifesting his insincerity. The moment the more 
immediate pressure was removed, all his promises were forgotten, and ho 
resumed his former courses. Mr. Elphinstone, though still left without direct 
instructions from the governor-general, did not shrink from the responsibility 
in a manner forced upon him, and having on the 6th of May, 1817, obtained a 
private audience of the Peishwa, informed him that after what had passed, no 
accommodation with him could now he made except by his engaging to deliver 
Trimhukjee, and giving security for performance. This communication was 
received with great apparent coolness, and Mr. Elphinstone therefore thought 
it necessary on the following day to give a more definite form to his demands, 
by embodying them in a note which specifically required an obligation to 
deliver’ Trimbukjee within one month, and deliver the forts of Singhut, Poor- 
under, and Raighur, as interim pledges. The written demand was received 
with as much apparent indifference as the verbal communication, and tho 
twenty-four hours allowed for answer had nearly expired when valceels arrived 
to intimate that the Peishwa agreed to the terms, and would surrender the forts 
without delay, This unexpected result had been produced by the movement 
of the subsidiary force to positions which would have given them a complete 
command of Poonah. 


On the 10th of May the instructions of the governor-general arrived, They 
approved by anticipation of all that Mr. Elphinstone had done, and made 
specific provision for three cases which, it was supposnhle, might have occurred. 
In the first case, assuming that the Peishwa had surrendered Trimbukjee, or 
made sincere efforts to seize him, the relations between the courts were to he 
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icpbiccd on tho same fooling as when Tihnbukjee was sin rendered m 181o. 
In the .second case, assuming that the Peishwa had not taken active steps of 
any kind, the delivery of Tiimbukjeo within a definite time, and of giealei 
securities than furnished by the treaty of Hussein, wcie demanded In the thn d 
ease, which supposed that refusal or evasion continued after the 1 eceipfc of the 
instructions, the securities were to he enhanced The securities mentioned 
included cessions of territory to the amount of twenty-nine lacs, to meet the 
expense of an additional subsidiary force of 5000 horse and 3000 foot, to he 
substituted for tho Pei sli was contingent; the surrender of all claims on Gujerat, 
Buwlelcnnd, and Ilindoostan; and generally, a renunciation of all claim to bo 
the head of a Maliratta confederacy. Should war have actually commenced, 
thp Peislnva was to be seized, and a temporary arrangement made for the 
government of the country. The fact of instructions having been received from 
the governoi-general was intimated to the Peislnva, but their precise contents 
were not explained to him till the 1st of June, when the resident waited upon 
him, and explained article by article the diaft of a new treaty which he had 
prepared 

The Peislnva and liis ministers laboured hard to obtain some abatement of 
the tonus, but did nothing to justify it. On the contrary, tho levy of troops 
continued as before, and tho month allowed for the smlender of Trimbivkjee 
was allowed to expire There was now therefore no room for hesitation, and 
Mr. Itlpliin,stone demanded that the treaty, in terms of the draft, which he had 
explained, should forthwith bo executed. A short delay was gained by the 
discussion of the terms, but all evasions being at length exhausted, the treaty 
was signed and sealed by the Peishwa on the 13th of June, 1817 The stipu¬ 
lations would have deserved a minute detail had they been destined to regulate 
the relations of tho two governments for any lengthened period, but as events 
shortly afterwiuds took place which entirely superseded them, it is necessary 
only to mention that the Peishwa was taken bound to cede territory yielding 
a revenue of thirty-foui lacs, to renounce the character of supreme head of the 
Miihratta empire, and tho right to communicate with other native powers, 
except through the British resident; to commute all past claims on the Guicowar 
for an annual payment of four lacs; to renew the lease of the moiety of 
Ahmodahad to the Guicowar, for four and a half lacs, and to surrender all 
rights in Bundeleimd, tfindoostan, and Malwah. The terms were undoubtedly 
rigorous, and the Peishwa felt them to be so to such a degree, that at the very 
Lime of ratifying the treaty, ho protested that it had been wrung from him, 
and that be acquiesced merely because he was unable to resist. It is impossible, 
however, to feel any sympathy for him. He bad brought all his disasters upon 
himself by a cowardly, deceitful, and vindictive temper.; atnjh as will soon be 
neon, the power left him, curtailed as it was, was still sufficient.- to tempt him to 
complete his ruin, by plunging oAfre morednfodipatiBfcies. -v t 
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General preparation,— Tlio army of Hinrloostan—Tl.e army of the Decoan Tir,t mcvt-ioonls--TroalicM 
with Souulia and with Ameer Khan -Itupfcuie with the Reinhwa—Battle of Kirkoo (I'li^Ufc of tlio 

Peislitv.v_Operations against the Pimlareos—Rupture with the Rajah of Nafjponi - Battle of 

Seotabahlee—Rupture with Holltar—Battle ol Maliulpoor—Treaty with Holkav— DUpi-mion of the 
Pindai-ees—Operations against the Peishwa—Rajah of Satfcarnh installed Capture of Sholapoor and 
Raighui—Stuim of Tulneor—Annexation of Saugur—Deposition, of the Rajah of Nagpoor Oapluro 
of (JhaniU—Surrender of Bajee Row—The last of the Peishwas. 


AVING obtained from the home authorities a distinct though 
somewhat qualified assent to the necessity ol suppression ol the 
predatory system, the governor-general, who had previously 
formed bis plans, lost no time in completing his general prepara¬ 
tions. With this view, two powerful armies wore provided to 
v d isi 7 . advance simultaneously from the north and south, so as not only to envelope 
the usual haunts of the Pindarees, but to overawe any of the native chiefs who 
PniKiruiona might be disposed to countenance them The army of Ilimloostan was emu- 
theiSSa* posed of four main divisions, each of them of sufficient strength to act indepon- 
twysj-BU'iu. j un (;iy ypould circumstances require it. The right division, assembled at Agra, 
and commanded by General Donkin, consisted of two regiments of cavalry, one 
of them Ids majesty’s 8th dragoons, a regiment of European (Ida majesty’s 14th) 
and three battalions of native infantry, with eighteen guns, The left division, 
stationed at Callinger in Bundeleund, and commanded by General Marshall, 
consisted of a regiment of native cavalry, two corps of irregular horse, and five 
.umjMif battalions of native infantry, with twenty-four guns. The centre division, 
stationed at becundra, on the left bank of the Jumna, about thirty mill's 
W.S.W. of Cawnpore, and commanded by General Drown, consisted of three 
regiments of cavalry, one of them his majesty’s 21th light dragoons, his 
majesty’s 87tli regiment, and eight battalions of native infantry, with fifty-four 
guns, This division, with which the governor-general as coimnaiulor-in-chief 
established his head-quarters, mustered 12,500 lighting men of tins regular 
army. The fourth was a reserve division, stationed under Sir David Odtlerlony 
at Eewaree, about fifty miles south-west of Delhi, and composed of a regiment 
of native cavalry, two corps of Skinner’s horse, his majesty’s 67th regiment, 
and five battalions of native infantry, with twenty-two guns, To each division 
considerable bodies of irregulars were attached, while separate detachments 
were stationed in various localities to the east and west, so as to giro support 
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as required, or intercept the maiaudcis when attempting to escape The whole ad mi, 
of the army of Iliinloostan mustered (13,000 men ’ 

The tu my of the Deccan, commanded by Sir Thomas llislop, commander -ill- Aimy of tlni 
chief of the Madias presidency, was formed mfco live divisions The hist divi- ecmi.iuiToi 
sion, willi which Sir Thomas Hislop fixed his headquarters, was intended to pio- “™!P IOU 
coed to ILindia, and consisted of a squadron of Ins majesty’s 22d light dragoons, r,ua ' lucs 
two regiments of native cavalry, flank companies of his majesty’s royal Scots, 
and -six battalions of native infantry, with field artillery The second division, 
commanded by Colonel Uovetou, and designed to manoeuvre in Berar, consisted 
of a regiment of native* cavalry, and of the remainder of his majesty’s royal 
Scots, six battalions of native infantry, and the Berar and Hyderabad brigades. 


The third division, commanded by Sir John Malcolm, wlro had also a commis¬ 
sion to act as the governor-generals political agent, was intended to proceed in 
advance, and consisted of a regiment of native cavalry, and five companies of 
native infantry, with the Bus,sell biigado, the Ellichpoor brigade, and 4000 
Mysore auxiliary horse. The fourth division, commanded by Colonel Smith 
and intended to opeiale in Oandeish, consisted of a regiment of native cavalry, 
his majesty’s 65th regiment, ,si\ battalions of native infantry, and a body of 
reformed Poonah horse tinder European oUlcers The fifth division, forming the 
Nagpoor subsidiary force, commanded by Colonel Adams, consisted of two regi¬ 
ments of native cavalry, a body of Bohilla horse, the contingent of the Nabob 
of Bhopaul, and six battalions of native infantry. A reserve division was 
formed under Colonel Pritzlor, and brigades were left at Poonah, Nagpoor, and 
Hyderabad, A respectable) force had also been assembled in Gujeral under Sir 
W. G. Kerr, The two armies, nearly equal in number, amounted in the aggre¬ 
gate to 113,000 men, with 300 pieces of ordnance. 

'The Marquis of Hastings embarked at Calcutta on the voyage up the The go-nr- 
Ganges on the 8 th of July, 1817, and after a short stay at Patna, to receive a “tcftlie 
complimentary deputation from Khatmandoo, arrived at Cawnpore in Septem- fl8ld 
hoi*. On the 1 fith of October lie took the field in person, reached Secundra, 
whore the centre division had assembled, on the 20th, reviewed the troops on 
the 21st, and crossed the Jumna with them on the 26th. General Donkin 
moved -simul taneously from Agra, anil both began their march upon Gwalior, 
the centre division by the route of Jaloun and Seonda on the Sindh, and the 
right division by Dholpoar Bnree on the Chumbul. The object of these move¬ 
ments cannot he better explained than in the governor-general’s own words: 

“Residing at Gwalior, ho (Bcindki) was in the heart of the richest part of his 
dominions, but independently of this objection that those territories were separ¬ 
ated from oar territory only by the Jumna, there was a military defect in the 
situation, to which it must be supposed the Maharajah had never adverted. 

About twenty miles south of Gwalior a ridge of %Ay abrupt hills, covered 
with tangled wood peculiar to India, Attends from ftie Uttle Sindh to the Churn- 
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1ml, which rivers form the flank boundaries of the Gwalior district and its 
dependencies. There are hut two routes by which carriages and perhaps 
cavalry can pass that chain, one along the Little Sindh and another not tar 
from the Ghumbul. By my seizing, with the centre, a position which would 
bar any movement along the Little Sindh, and placing Major-general Donkins 
division at the back ol the other pass, Sciudia was reduced to the dilemma ol 
subscribing the treaty which I offered him, or of crossing the hills through 
bye-paths, attended by a few followers who might be able to accompany him, 
sacrificing his splendid train of artillery (above 100 brass guns), with all its 
appendages, and abandoning at once to us his most valuable possessions.” 

How far it was justifiable to take advantage of the false position in which 
any one had placed himself, and impose upon him terms which, as the governor- 
general himself confesses, “were essentially unqualified submission, though so 
coloured as to avoid making him feel public humiliation,” might well have been 
questioned, had not Sciudia by repeated acts of perfidy forfeited all claim to 
more indulgent treatment While professing a readiness to assist in the exter¬ 
mination of the Pindarees, he had not only promised them protection, but was 
suspected of sharing in their plunder. With hi.s Hahratta confederates he had 
been incessantly intriguing for the formation of a league designed to destroy 
British supremacy, and had very recently been detected in a treacherous corre¬ 
spondence with the Nepauleae. This last act, which crowned all his other 
offences, had been discovered by mere accident. While two passengers were 
crossing the Ganges at Bithoor, a full-sizod impression of Sciudia’,s seal chanced 
to drop from the turban of one of them. Suspicion being excited, they wore 
detained and searched Besides several letters from Sciudia himself, some open 
and some sealed, they were found to be in possession of a letter urging the 
Ghoorkas to make common cause with the other independent powers of India. 
For better concealment, this letter was neatly pasted between the leaves of a 
Sanscrit hook of the Vedas which one of the passengers, who professed to be a 
travelling student, was carrying with him. The governor-general, as tho most 
delicate and impressive mode of intimating to Scindia that the intrigue was 
known, sent the sealed letters to be delivered to him, unopened and without 
comment, in full durbar. This discovery undoubtedly had its weight in deter¬ 
ring Scindia from disputing the terms which were dictated to him, and which 
he was well aware might easily be made still more rigorous and unpalatable. 

By the treaty concluded on the 5th of November, 1.817, he engaged to use 
his best efforts for the destruction of the Pindarees; to furnish and maintain in 
complete efficiency a specific contingent to act in concert with the British and 
under the direction of a British officer; to admit British garrisons into the forts 
of Hindia and Aseerghur, and allow them to be used as depSbs during the war; 
to remit for three years his claims upon the British government, in order that 
they might be applied to the equipment of the contingent; and to allow the 
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Minis hitherto paid in pensions to his liunily and ministers to lie applied to the ad mr 
legular payments of those of his tioops co-operating with the British. With 
the exception of the tioops so co-operating, all the otliei s belonging to Scindia Term, of 
were to remain stationary at the posts as->igned by the British government. 

By the eighth aitielo of treaty of Surjce Aigengaum, concluded in November, hunil1 
180.'), the British government had engaged to confine its alliances with other 
native states within certain limits This article, as interferirm with the alii- 
aiiccs necessary to ho formed for the successful suppression of the piedatory 
system, was superseded by a new ai tide, which gave full liberty to conclude 
alliances with the Rajpoot states of Odeypoor, Joudpoor, Jeypoor, and others 
on the loft hank of the Cliumhul, always, however, subject to the tribute which 
these states were hound to pay to Scindia, and the payment of which was 
guaranteed to him in consideration of liis agreeing not to interfere in futiue 
with their affairs. This treaty witli Soindia was immediately followed by 
another with Ameer Khan, who had sagacity enough to foresee the ruin which 
hostilities with the British would necessarily bring upon him, and therefore 
engaged, on their guaranteeing to him all tho territories which he actually 
possessed under grants from Holkar, to disband his Patans, and give up his 
artillery, on receiving five lacs of rupees as their estimated value As an hostage 
for the fulfilment of this treaty, Ameer Khan’s son and heir was to reside at 
Delhi. 

In the midst of these negotiations a final rupture with Bajee Row took Final re¬ 
place, and actual hostilities commenced. When lie signed the treaty he had, mjwJrow 
with more boldness and honesty than he usually evinced, protested that it was 
wrung from him by compulsion, and there could not therefore be a doubt that 
lio would seize the first opportunity to shake himself free from it. As if 
by signing it lie felt so degraded as to be ashamed to show himself to the 
inhabitants of bis capital, be withdrew from it, ami continuing absent under 
various pretences, did not return till the end of September. Wliat lie was 
meditating was very apparent, for the whole of October was spent by liim in 
collecting troops from all quarters, and urging liis jaghirdars to prepare their 
contingents, It was the middle of the month before Mr, Elpliinstone could 
obtain an audience, and when he demanded an explanation, he was merely 
told that the Peishwa was desirous bo take part in the Pindaiee war to the 
extent of his means. This pretence was too shallow to deceive. Meanwhile, 
other circumstances gave unequivocal proof of intended hostilities, 'Numerous 
attempts wore made to tamper with the fidelity of the sepoys of the brigade, 
and the Mahratba troops, as they crowded into the capital, encamped so as to 
inclose the British cantonments. The site of these, on the north-east of the city, 
had been well chosen for the jiurpose of defending it Ugaihst an attack from 
without, bub became very 1 insecure 1 when an attack Was Threatened both from 
without and from within. 'The necessity of fbmhvihgf to a stronger position 
Von in. u !i , f 203 1 " . 1 
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became every clay more and more apparent, and at last Mr. El ph histone, though 
most reluctant to precipitate the open rupture which was seen to he impending, 
gave orders on the Slst of October that the stores of the brigade should he 
transported to Kirkee, and that the brigade itself should immediately follow. 

The Moota from the south-west meeting the Moola from the north-easi,, 
forms with it the Moota-Moola, which takes an intermediate direction and 
flows east. On the right hank, in the angle made by the Moota and the Moota- 
Moola, lies the city of Poonah, inclosed by the rivers towards the west and 
north, but cpiite open towards the south aud cist, in which latter direction, as 
already mentioned, the subsidiary force had its cantonments. On the opposite 
or left hank of the Moota, at the point of junction with the Moola, stood the 
British residency, which had thus the disadvantage ol being entirely separated 
from the cantonments, a river and the whole breadth of the city intervening 
between them. It was to gut rid of this disadvantage, and escape from the 
danger of being surrounded by the troops which were pouring into the city, Hint 
the British brigade removed on the 1st of November to the village ol Kirkee, 
situated rather more than tw r o miles to the north, in an angle formed by an 
abrupt bend of the Moola, and affording peculiar advantages for defence. Thu 
brigade, consisting of' a Bombay European regiment, which had just arrived, 


and three native battalions under Colonel Burr, seemed <piito, able, to maintain 
its new position till succours should arrive, but it was deemed prudent to send 
to Seroor for a light battalion that had been left there to meet contingencies, 
and a corps of 1000 auxiliary horse that had just been raised in the same quarter, 
rnnvmdo This reinforcement started from Seroor on the 5th of November, and in the 
waOTMr! 1 " forenoon of that day, Bajee Row, informed of the fact, put his troops in motion. 
Eipiimstoiitf.a Mahratta chief, who had always been at the head of the war party, 
moved round a battalion, which took up a position between Kirkee aud the 
residency, obviously with the view of cutting off the communication between 
the two. Mr. Elplunstone having immediately demanded an explanation, an 
officer arrived on the part of the Peishwa to say that he had heard of the 
approach of troops as well from Seroor as from Colonel Smith’s army, aud 
having twice before been the dupe of liis own irresolution, he was now deter¬ 
mined to be beforehand with his demands. These were that the recently 
arrived Europeans should be sent back to Bombay, and that the brigade must 
both Ire reduced to its usual amount, and cantoned wherever he should appoint, 
A categorical answer being required, Mr. Elpliinstone could only reply, that if 
the Peishwa joined his army, he would join the brigade, and that if the 
Mahratta troops advanced towards the brigade, they would assuredly bo 
attacked. Bajee Row seems to have been too impatient to wait for this reply, 
for the moment his message left the residency, he mounted his horse, and joined 
his army at the Parhutee Hill, a little south-west of Poonah. So quick were 
the subsequent movements, that Mr. Elplunstone and his suite had barely time 
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to ford the Moola, and hasten up its left bank, to cioss it again by a budge \d iw 
■which led to Kiikeo, when the lesideuey was attacked, j)illaged, and burned, 
with all Mr. Elphinsi,one’s valuable books and papers 

Although, the position at Kiikoo could not have been successfully as&aded, mweof 
it was resolved to advance from it into the plain The extent to which the 
fidelity of the native troops had been tampered with was not certainly known, 
and by keeping them cooped up, more might be lost than by assuming the 
offensive Accordingly, Colonel Buir, leaving a detachment in cluige of 
Kbkee, advanced and fonned his line, placing the Europeans in the centre. 

Major Ford, who was cantoned at Dhapoora, a .slioit distance to the west, with 
two battalions of the Poonalr contingent, marched in to take his share in the 
danger, but was so much impeded by a party of horse sent to intercept him, 
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that he was obliged to fight his way, and did not arrive before Lhe action was 
hotly commenced. The Mahrattas opened a heavy but distant cannonade, and 
attempted to push bodies of horse round the British flanks. In this they partly 
succeeded, but were ultimately repulsed with considerable loss, and did not 
again attempt to come to close quarters. At nightfall the British returned to 
Ivirkoe, with a loss of only eighteen killed, and fifty-seven wounded; whereas 
the enemy, who had for some timo kept at a respectful distance, retired 
leaving about 500 on the field, 

Hostilities being now openly declared, the Mahrattas, as if lot the purpose Bubama* 

• L , , •»* . murder 

of making reconciliation impossible, proceeded to give a ferocious character to of two 
the wav, by plotting to death Captain Vaughan and his brother, who, having 
been surrounded while travelling with a smalt escort, had surrendered on pro- 
raise of quarter; and inhumanly purdering or putijating > most of the women 
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belonging to the brigade who had been found in the vicinity o( the old can¬ 
tonments. Meanwhile, a just retribution was in course of preparation. Colonel 
Smith, inferring the state of matters at Poonali, from the interruption of his 
communications, hastened southward. On the 8th ol November he reached 
Alunednuggur, and though parties of the enemy’s cavalry kept hovering around 
him, did not experience much annoyance till lm had passed Moroor, when they 
appeared in such numbers as to surround him on every side. 11 o forced his 
way, notwithstanding, and after a loss of part of his baggage, arrived at Poonali 
on the 13th. A combined attack on the enemy’s camp was arranged, but at 
day-light on the l7tli, when it was put in execution, it was found deserted, 
with the tents still standing. The Peishwa’s courage had again failed him, and 
he had hastened off during the night to save himself by (light. Poonali surren¬ 
dered in the course of the day, and a pursuit of the flying enemy was successful 
in capturing eighteen guns, with their tumbrils and ammunition, and a large 
quantity of baggage. 

During the discussions with the Peislrwa, a complete change had conic over 
tho policy of Apa Sahib. We left him so conscious of dependence on British 
protection, that he had withdrawn from Nagpoov and fixed his residence 1 close 
to the cantonments of the subsidiary force. Ilis naturally restless and intrigu¬ 
ing disposition did not permit him long to remain quiet, and lie soon became 
intimately connected with the very party which had most strenuously opposed 
his appointment to the regency. This change was speedily followed by indica¬ 
tions of a desire to shake himself free of some of the obligations to which lie had 
become bound by the treaty, and he began with complaining that the subsi¬ 
diary force and the contingent absorbed far too large a proportion of tho public 
revenue. This complaint was doubtless well founded, as the proportion exceeded 
a third of the whole, and measures were about to bo taken to lighten the* 
burden, when his own impatience and folly rendered an amicable adjustment 
impossible. The possession of the regency did not satisfy his ambition, Ho 
was anxious not only to wield the power, but to boar the name of rajah, and 
as there was no obstacle to his possession of the nvusnud except, tho imbecile 
1 msajee, the necessary means were taken to remove it. On the morning of 
the 1st of February, f 817, Pursajee was found dead in his bed Though it was 
afterwards ascertained that he had been murdered, the vague rumours of 
violence which were whispered at the time passed unheeded, and Apa Sahib 
gained the object of his crime by being immediately proclaimed, without oppo¬ 
sition, Rajah of Nagpoor. After this elevation he lost no time in effecting the 
changes which he had been meditating. Nerayun Punt, who had strongly 
advocated the subsidiary alliance, and had continued over since to be the main 
channel of communication with the British government, was dismissed, and 
Purseram Bow, a notorious intriguer in favour of an. opposite policy, was 
appointed in his place. When remonstrated with by Mr. Jenkins, the resident, 
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on the inrongiuity of tlii.s appointment, he revoked it indeed, hut only to make 
choice of the commander of liia private tioops, Ivunehundur Waugh, who was 
in aomo respects still moio objectionable All his other appointments to impor¬ 
tant offices in the state wore marie in a similar spirit 

The British alliance, which Apa Salnb liad previously professed to regard 
as the main prop of his power, was now regarded with undisguised aveision, 
and lie plunged deep into the intrigues which were at this time canied on for 
the purpose of establishing a new Mahrattn confederacy. When the Peishwa, 
after threatening an open rupture sooner than give up Trimhukjee, was 
frightened into submission, and concluded tiro humiliating treaty mentioned 
above, Apa Baliib, aware how far lie had committed himself, endeavoured to 
obviate the consequences by retracing Iris steps He ostensibly restored 
Nerayun Punt to favour, made a new arrangement respecting the contingent, 
with which he professed to be perfectly satisfied, and g-ave so many proofs of a 
friendly disposition, that the resident was partly imposed upon, and as late as 
tire end of October, gave it as his opinion that no immediate rupture was to bo 
apprehended. Very possibly, had affairs remained at Poonali on their former 
footing, this opinion might have proved correct, but no sooner was it known 
that the Peishwa had rushed into hostilities, than Apa Sahib resolved to make 
common cause with him. Ho did not, however, immediately declare himself, 
and only indicated bis designs by the extent and activity of his military 
preparations. By the middle of November, appearances were so menacing that 
the resident requested that a brigade of Colonel Adam’s division should halt on 
the south of the Nerbudda, and be ready to detach a battalion with three troops 
of cavalry, to reinforce the Nagpoor brigade, which had been much weakened 
by sickness. The result of the battle of Kirkee, and the arrival of Colonel 
►Smith at Poonali, followed by the Peishwa’s flight, however much they might 
have disconcerted Apa Sahib, made no apparent change in his purposes, for 
Iris levies of troops continued as briskly as before. At the same time, it was 
known that the question of peace or war was frequently agitated in the privacy 
of Ida court, and that he alternated from the one to the other, according as 
prudent or 1 desperate counsels swayed him 

Tiro first overt declaration of Apa Sahib’s determination to throw in his lot 
with Bajee Row, was given on the night of the 24th of November, when the 
resident received a note from Ramchundur Waugh, intimating that the rajah 
had received a khelaut, or dress of honour from Poonali, and intended next day 
to go in state to his camp, to be invested with it, and also formally to assume 
the title of Senaputee, or commander-in-chief, which had been Conferred on 
him. Mr. Jenkins was invited to assist at the ceremony. Nothing could bo 
more preposterous, Bajee Row was at this moment at open war with the 
British, and yet Apa Sahib, professedly their ally, V® preparing in the most 
public manner to declare allegiance to him. Mt Jenkins pointed out these 
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v d isn inconsistencies, and not only refused to take part in the ceremony, hut, remon¬ 
strated against it in the strongest terms Apa Sahib was not to be tlms deterred, 
Pmpiritiom but aware that the performance of the ceremony could only bo regarded as an 
tiLUnmuii unequivocal declaration of hostility, he immediately showed how icady he was 
to pioceed to extremes by stationing his troops in threatening positions The 
xiutidi. means of defence were very limited, consisting only of two battalions of native 
infantry, considerably reduced by sickness, three tioops of native cavalry, two 
companies forming the resident’s escort, and a detachment of artillery with 
four six-poundeis Colonel Scott had the command. 

The residency was situated to the west of Nagpoor, and separated from it 
by a low ridge extending from north to south, and terminated by two heights 
called the Seetabaldee Hills, about TOO yards apart from each other, and will) 



an elevation nowhere exceeding 100 feet. The south hill, the larger of the two, 
^ t ,fcucy had a flat summit nearly 280 yards long from east to west, and was covered 
with tombs. The north hill, much less than the other, but rather more 
elevated, was of a conical shape, and at the top not more than thirty-three 
yards long by six broad. The slope of both hills was gentle, and the ascent 
easy, except at a few points where quarries had been opened. Tire buildings 
of the residency lay along the western base of the ridge overlooking a spacious 
plain; the base of the other three sides of the ridge was occupied by native 
huts irregularly grouped Colonel Scott made his arrangements as follows 
On the north lull he posted 300 men of one of the battalions, with two of the 
mx-pound m, under command of Captain Sadleir. The remainder of i\m bat¬ 
talion, and the whole of the other, with part of the escort and the rest of the 
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artilleiy, weie stationed on the south lull The residency, hastily fitted foi \d isir 
defence, was occupied "by the other part of the cscoit, while the tluee tioops of 
cavalry and some light infantiy kept possession of the giounds in fiont of it sutoof 
The whole foice under Colonel beott musteied about 1300, the Malnatta aimy, witi'i,'™' 
which lay to the cast of the city, and stretched round fiom east to south at the 
distance of about three miles fiom the Soetabaldee Hills, was estimated at 
12,000 hoise and 8000 foot; of the latter 3000 weie Aiabs 

On the 2(lth of November, though the iajah’y cavahy weie proceeding in 
large masses towards the western plain fronting the residency, and his 
infantiy and artillery weie taking up positions winch menaced the Seetabaldec 
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Hills, he kept up the farce of sending pacific messages. At sunset two ministers, 
Ncrayun Punt and Nevayunjce Nagria, the latter as notoriously hostile as 
the other was fiiendly to British interests, arrived, brrt before the object of 
tlroir visit corrld bo ascertained hostilities commenced with a smart fire of cmmLw 

incut of 

musketry, opened by the Arabs almost simultaneously on both hills It was hostilities 
leplied to with spirit, and the conflict continued to rage throughout the night. 

At two in the morning an intermission of some hours took place, and the 
Biitish availed themselves of it to make up fresh cartridges, and strengthen their 
position by placing along the exposed brovy of the hills sacks of flour and giain, 
and anything else that might serve for coven The enemy had made no decided 
impression, and yet affairs had begun, to wear a very glpandp appearance. On the 
northern hill, against which the attack had been specially dictated, a heavy loss 
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had been sustained. CapLain Sadleir was killed. Captain Oharlo,worth the next 
in command was wounded, and the defenders wore mo thinned or exhausted 
that it was necessary to relieve them. It was therefore obvious that i( the 
enemy chose to avail themselves of their vast superiority of numbers, and keep 
up the attack by bringing forward fresh assailants, the defenders must ulti¬ 
mately he overcome by mere exhaustion. 

Such seemed to he the enemy’s plan, and in the meanwhile their cavalry 
were closing round the residency on the south and west so as to prevent the 
possibility of escape, and take advantage of any opportunity of a sudden onset 
in that quarter. At daybreak the lire opened more furiously than over, addi¬ 
tional guns having been brought to bear during the night, and about tun o clock 
the explosion of a tumbril on the summit of the northern hill caused so much 
confusion that the Arabs rushed forward with loud cries and carried it. Thus 
in possession of the key of the position, the Arabs opened a destructive tire from 
the gun which they had captured, and two others which they had brought up. 
The first shot killed Lieutenant Clarke and Dr. Neven the surgeon; the second, 
a round of grape, fatally wounded Mr. Sotheby, the resident’s assistant, and 
disabled four soldiers; and it seemed as if the defenders were about to he com¬ 
pletely overpowered, when a gallant exploit saved them. Captain Fitzgerald, 
who commanded the cavalry, under instructions to keep off the enemy’s horse, 
hut not to advance into the plain against them, remained at his post while the 
enemy closed round and hemmed him in on every side. At last they brougli L 
two guns to bear upon him, and caused such loss that he chose rather to forget 
his orders than submit to it. Rushing forth at the head of his troops, he 
drove the masses of horse in flight before him, captured the two guns, turned 
them upon the fugitives, and with so much effect that they allowed him to 
carry them back as trophies to his post. This unexpected and most successful 
charge so animated the defenders on the ridge that they attacked the Arabs, 
who had already planted tlieir standards upon it, and forced them to give way. 
At this moment another tumbril exploded on the northern hill, and the sepoys 
pushing forward amid the confusion succeeded in recapturing it at the point of 
the bayonet. The tide of battle was now completely turned, and the Malmittan 
gave way on every side. The Arabs, who still showed in some force, having 
been dispersed by another cavalry charge, the troops on the hills moved down, 
cleared the surrounding houses and villages of the enemy, and captured all the 
guns not previously carried off'. The enemy, though aware that the British 
troops were worn out, and that their ammunition was nearly exhausted, had 
suffered too severely, and were too much intimidated, to try the issue of a second 
conflict. The victors had good reason to congratulate themselves on this 
Cowardly conduct, since they had already lost about a fourth of their whole 
number in killed and wounded. 

As Soon as the battle was decided, Apa Sahib, as if he thought that his 
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double game had not yet been played out, sent a message to the resident to a.d isk. 
express his concern for the untoward event. His troops, he said, had acted 
without his sanction or knowledge, and he was most anxious to renew the Terms (in¬ 
former friendship. The resident replied that the final decision now rested with 
the governor-general, but consented, on the withdrawal of the rajah's army to 
the oast of the city, to a suspension of hostilities. This consent he gave tlio 
more readily because he was in daily expectation of reinforcements; aud in 
fact, on the 29th, only two days after the battle, Colonel Gillian, by accelerating 
his advance, arrived with three additional troops of cavalry and a battalion of 
native infantry. Another detachment, under Major Pitman, arrived on the 5th 
of December; and on the 12th and 13th, Colonel Doveton encamped at Seeta- 
balrleo with the whole of the second division of the army of the Deccan. The 
resident was now in a position to dictate terms, and on the 15th made the fol¬ 
lowing propositions to the rajah:—that he should acknowledge having, by his 
defection, placed his territories at the mercy of the British government—that 
he should give up all his artillery—that he should disband the Arabs and other 
mercenary troops, sending them off in certain specified directions, so as to leave 
Nagpoor and its fort in British occupation—and that ho should himself come to 
the British residency, and remain there as an hostage for performance, On the 
acceptance of these terms former relations would he restored, and nothing more 
would be demanded than the cession of as much territory as would meet the 
expense of the subsidiary force, and a provision for such a degree of internal 
control as might suffice to prevent a repetition of similar aggression. He was 
allowed till four o’clock of the following morning to declare his acceptance, and 
told that in the event of refusing it he would forthwith he attacked. 

Apa Sahib endeavoured to obtain a longer respite, and on representing that 
he was willing to accept the terms, but was prevented bj r his troops from nieroeiianMS, 
coining to the residency, the time was prolonged till nine AH. This hour 
having arrived without anything being done, Colonel Doveton put his army 
in order of battle and began to advance against the IVJAhratta camp. This 
movement thoroughly intimidated the rajah, who now, listening only to his 
fears, mounted his horse and hastened off with a few attendants to the resi¬ 
dency. The whole difficulty was not yet overcome. The artillery remained to 
he delivered up. The rajah again pleaded for delay, hut as the interval might 
have been used for the clandestine removal of the guns it was peremptorily 
refused. The arrangement made, therefore, was that the troops should he with¬ 
drawn and the artillery abaudonod by twelve o’clock. A little before this 
time Bamclrandur Waugh, who had been sent to expedite matters, returned 
to the residency and reported that all the necessary steps had heed taken. 

When a message to tins effeht was sent to Colonel Dovetottt he Saw reason to 
suspect that some deception was intended, and therefore, instead of only send¬ 
ing a detachment, he resolved to advance lug whale like, After talcing posses- 
You, III. 206 
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biou of tlhity-six. guns in the tu&eiuil south ol the city, ami leaving Colonel 
Scott with a brigade to take charge of them, he was proceeding south-east 
towards the Hakoo JJuree Gardens, where he knew that there weio scvoial 
batteries, when a heavy cannonade suddenly opened on his front and light 
flank. Before this treacherous attack could he overcome, battery alter battely 
behoved to be carried, and many lives wore lost. Ultimately the whole of (he 
artillery, amounting to seventy-five pieces ot oidnance, and the Maluat.ta camp, 
with all its equipage, including - lorty elephants, were captured. 

The above treacherous cannonade, and the conlliet following upon it, do not 
appear to have been at all sanctioned by the rajah. Indeed, the subsequent 
proceedings made it plain that the blame rested chiefly with the Arabs, who, 
determined to make the best bargain they could for themselves, expected to 
gain their object by showing how much mischief they were capable of pro¬ 
ducing. Accordingly, uniting with another body of niereenaiieu from Uimloo- 
stan, ho as to muster nearly 5000 men, they retired into the city ou the capture 
of the guns .and the camp, gained possession of the fort, which was ol consider¬ 


able strength, and contained the rajah’s palace and other important public build- 
n.i-j inns, and declared their determination to defend themselves to ovtromily. As 

hl^ouu any attempt forcibly to dislodge them must have laid the city in ruins, it was 
deemed advisable to endeavour to bring them to terms. They were offered a 
safe conduct to the Nagpoor frontier, and must have been understood (a lmvo 
accepted of the offer, since, in the course of the negotiation, they received all 
their arrears of pay. This premature compliance with their demands appears 
to have convinced them that it would be possible to obtain still hotter terms, 
and they again announced their determination to hold out. There, was thus 
no longer any alternative, and the siege of the fort was commenced. The 
means were very inadequate, for the besiegers had no battering train, and yen' 
obliged mainly to depend for breaching on such of the captured guns as seemed 
to be of sufficient calibre. The effect produced was not great, but Hio western 
gate, which bad been selected as the point of attack, was supposed to he so 
materially injured as to justify an assault. The assailants had been too san¬ 
guine. On approaching the gate it, was found to bo completely commanded 
from inner walls, from which the defenders kept up a murderous fire, rendering 
further advance impossible. This unfortunate repulse cost the storming party 
Capitulation a loss of 90 killed and 1/9 wounded. The gallantry displayed was not how- 
tbem H ever wholly lost, for the -Arabs, made aware of the fate which must sooner or 
later overtake them, became intimidated, and offered to surrender if allowed to 
march out with their families, baggage, private property, anti aims. Those 
terms being granted, the fort was evacuated on the 30th of December, 1817. 

The revolt in the capital had naturally been followed by manifestations ol 
hostility in other parts of [Nagpoor. These assumed so formidable an appear¬ 
ance in the eastern part of the valley of the Nerbudda and in Gundwtuui, that 
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Severn 1 small British detachments deemed it piudent to letire to the west and ad isis 

concentrate at Uoshongabad, wlieie they united on the 20th of December 

Me,in-wlnle Colonel Haidyman, holding a defensive position in Ruwa, had u^tihtic 

■ , m otht 1 

received oideis nom tlio govemoi-general to niaieli immediately to the Ner- puts of 
budda, and there he guided by the advices he might loceive lioin Mr Jenkins N “ u “ ra 
In accoidance with these ciders ho pushed imward at the head of a legiment 
ol' native cavaliy, and a regiment of European infantry, with four guns, and 
arrived on the 19th of December at Jubulpoor Here the Mahratta governor 
was waiting to give him battle with a body of 1000 horse and 2000 foot They 
were stiougly posted between a locky eminence on the right, and a large tank 
with Jnbulpoor on the left Colonel Handyman after a short cannonade 
charged the enemy’s left, broke it, and then following - up his advantage com¬ 
pletely cleared the field, indicting a severe loss on the fugitives. His threat¬ 
ened boinbaidment of the town and fort was spared by the speedy surrender 
of both, and lie was continuing bis course southward, when an intimation from 
Mr. Jenkins that his services were no longer required, permitted him to return 
and establish his bead-quarters at Jubulpoor. 

The hostilities throughout Nagpoor being thus happily terminated, it only Tioatj with 
remained to settle the future relations with the rajah. To a certain extent Aln 
these had been already defined by the propositions which the lesident had sub¬ 
mitted to him, rind on the faith of which he claimed to have surrendered. In 
strict truth lie had nob done so, for the time allowed had expired before he rode 
to the residency, and the troops had not been disbanded, nor the whole artillery 
obtained, until a battle bad been fought. Still, as the rajali’s surrender bad 
been received without remark, and bis subsequent conduct bad been satisfactory, 
to depose him and assume the government would scarcely have been recon¬ 
cilable with good l'aitb; Mr. Jenkins bad therefore, on his own responsibility, 
prepared the draft of a treaty, by which the rajali, while permitted to occupy 
the musnud, was to make large cessions of territory, and submit to British 
control in regard to every branch of his administration, internal as well as 
external. On the 2d of January, 18IS, before this treaty was definitively 
arranged, the instructions of the governor-general, which had been despatched 
some time before, but detained owing to the troubled state of the country, 
arrived. They differed very decidedly from the views on which the resident 
was proposing to act. Any reconciliation with Apa Sahib was peremptorily 
forbidden, and the rajahship was to be conferred on a grandson of Ragqjeo 
Blionsla by a daughter. As he was a mere child, a regency of British selection 
was to conduct the government. Feeling that he was too far committed to 
give full effect to these instructions, Mr. Jenkins followed out his original 
proposals, and entered into a treaty, subject, however, to the governor-general’s 
approbation, by which Apa Sahib resumed his seat Oh tbe musnud, but engaged 
to govern by a native ministry of British selection;! to throw open all the forts. 
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of the country to the discretionary introduction of .British garrisons, besides 
giving up the Seetabaldee Hills and a portion of adjacent ground m perpetuity 
for the erection of fortresses and a bazaar; to pay ail arrears oJ subsidy; to reside 
inNagpoor under British protection; and to cede territories yielding revenue to 
the amount of twenty-four lacs for the payment of the subsidiary force. 
Tlii.s treaty, which reduced the rajah to a mere pageant, suflioionlly met the 
views of the governor general, and was accordingly confirmed by him. Indeed, 
the plan of appointing Ragojee Bhonslas grandson rajah could not have been 
carried out, as the boy, then about ten years of age, together with his father 
Gooja Apa, had, previous to Colonel Dove ton’s anival, been forcibly .sent oil 
to the strong fort of Chanda. The new arrangement proved short-lived, but 
before proceeding with the details, it will he proper to turn aside, and trace the 
events which were taking place in other quarters. 

The court of Holkar, during the insanity, and still more after the death of 
Jeswunt Row, was distracted by numerous unprincipled factions, which made 
it impossible that any regular and consistent policy could he pursued, d’oolaseo 
Race, who from being a public singer had become Jeswunt Bow’s favourite 
mistress, anil acquired a com)ilete ascendency over him, was able after his death 


to secure the succession to a boy of the name of Mulhar Bow, He was the 
son of Jeswunt Row, and as she, having no sou of her own, had adopted him, 
.she continued in possession of the regency. Possessed of great personal a I,tram 
tions, ennwnng manners, and no mean talents, she might have made her 
position secure, had she not excited general disgust and contempt by her pro¬ 
fligacy, and provoked hatred by her vindictiveness and cruelty, With her 
dewan Gunput Row she carried on a criminal intercourse, which those who 
could easily have overlooked its immorality and shamelessness were not, slow 
in turning to account for political purposes, and cabals among the chiefs, and 
mutinies among the troops, were of constant occurrence. At first the policy she 
pursued was accordant with that of her principal leaders, and sho listened 
readily to the proposal of a new Malnntta confederacy, by which the British 
influence was to be overthrown. Her advisers, however, being doubtful of its 
success, were careful not finally to commit themselves, and sent an envoy to the 
resident at Delhi to assure him of the friendly dispositions of the regent. A 
treaty similar to that which had been concluded with Seiudia was accordingly 
proposed. By this time it had almost become a necessity with Toolasee Baeo 
and her paramour, who had at last become convinced that without British 
protection it would be impossible for them longer to make head against 
disaffected chiefs and a mutinous army. Those opposed to her and to British 
interests, no sooner saw the course which the negotiation was taking, titan they 
determined at all hazards to prevent it. On the morning of the 20th December, 
1817, the young Mulhar Row, being enticed from ail outer tout where he was 
playing, was carried off. At the same instant a guard was placed over Toolase© 
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B.ice Slic suspected the fate intended for her, and tiied to anticipate it by 
refusing all sustenance Iler guaids wcie too impatient to wait for so taidy a 
death, and hastened off with her in her palanquin to the banks of the Seepia, 
whole they cut off her head and threw her body into the stieaui 

The paity opposed to the British having now the whole power in their 
hands, lost no tune in showing the use which they meant to make of it, ky 
piepaiing to encounter the JButish divisions undei Sir John Malcolm and Sir 
Thomas Iiislop, winch, with a view to further the negotiation with Toolasee 
Baee had, after foiming a junction and halting Wo days at Oojem, advanced 
on the lltli ol‘ December towaids the camp of Holkar. On approaching 
Muhidpoor on the 2LsL of Deeembei, Sii Thomas Hislop, who was marching 
along the light bank of the Seepra, discoveicd the enemy drawn up in line on 
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the opposite bank, as if for the purpose of disputing the passage of the only 
practicable fold in the vicinity Their right was protected by a deep ravine, 
and their left by a slight bend of the river and a deserted village. This 
position might have been turned by making a eonsideiable detour, but the 
British commander determined to take the- shortest load, and succeeded without 
much difficulty in forcing the passage No sooner, however, had they dossed 
and begun to emerge from the cover of the banks and a ravine which lod to the 
top of the bank, than they were received with a tremendous cannonade from 
a double range of batteries mounting seventy guns in front. Advancing with 
unflinching steadiness in tlic free of this cannonade, they were immediately 
formed, and the first and light brigades under Sir John Malcolm! attacked the 
eueray’s loft, while the cavalry, supported by tlie second brigade, attacked the 
right Both flanks gave way, but tbe centre stood firm till the second brigade 
wheeled round and dispensed it The flight was now general* and the pursuit 
was continued till light failed. The loss of the enbffiy iff killed and woundod 
was estimated at 3000; that of the British was also Serious, amounting to 779* 
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Young Holkar, who was present at the battle oi Mahidpoor seated on an 
elephant, is said to have shed tears on seeing his troops defeated. Alter the 
action he was carried to Allote and placed under the guardianship ol Kesaria 
Buee, liis mother, as regent, who appointed TauLia Jog as her dewnn Notwith¬ 
standing the defeat some of Holkar’s troops still kept the iiehl, and a, division 
under Sir John Malcolm was sent to dispense them. Meanwhile it became 
apparent that the struggle was hopeless, and overtures were made for peace 
The negotiation was quickened by the concentration ol the army ol the Deccan, 
and the junction of Sir William Keir from Gujcrat, and on the (!tli ol January, 
ISIS, a deiinitive treaty was concluded. It contained Ameer Khan in the 
territories guaranteed to him by the Biitish—ceded to Zalhn Sing Raj, liana of 
lvotah, in property, certain districts which he held from Holkar only on lease— 
renounced all right to lands within and north of the Iioonda I tills—and ceded 
all claims to territory or revenue within and south of the Salpoorn range, 
together with all claims of tribute on the Rajpoot princes. The teirilories oi' 
flolkar wore guaranteed in their integrity as now curtailed, free from all claims 
of any kind on the part of the Poisliwa, and the suVidiiny force was to he 
kept up at the Company’s expense, but a contingent fixed at TOGO horse was 
to be maintained by Holkar in a, state of complete efficiency, so as to he ready 
at all times to co-operate with the British troops. It is scarcely necessary to 
observe that these stipulations deprived Holkar, whose father had recently 
contended with the British government for supremacy, of real sovereignty, and 
reduced him, like all the other native powers with whom subsidiary alliances 
had been formed, to a state of vassalage. 

The sudden insurrections at Poouali and Nagpoor had necessarily interfered 
to some extent with the operations against the predatory hordes, and an enemy 
still more formidable than the Mahrathas had, shortly after the conclusion of 
the treaty with Scindia, made fearful havoc in the centre division of tho grand 
army. Cholera, though known in India from time immemorial, had hitherto 
been confined to particular seasons and localities, without attracting much 
notice, but in the middle of 1817 it began, to assume the form of a most 
destructive epidemic Commencing in the eastern districts of Bengal, it pro¬ 
ceeded up the right hank of the Ganges, crossed it near Ghazipoor, and passing 
through Rewa, made its appearance in the centre division in the beginning 
of November, At first it crept about insidiously, attacking chiefly tho lower 
classes of camp followers. Its virulence, however, gradually increased, and by 
the Uth it was carrying on its ravages in every part of tho camp. The 
followers and the native soldiers still continued to furnish its most numerous 
victims, hut Europeans of every rank wore attacked, and the govern or-gonorn l 
deemed it necessary to guard against the consequences of his own possible 
death, by providing that, In order to conceal it both from the troops and the 
enethylhc should be buried secretly in his tent, In one Week 764 lighting men 
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and SOOl) followers perished Death, and the desertions produced by terror, ad isit 
were depopulating the camp, when it was resolved to try the effect of a change 
of locality. The army accordingly moved south-east from the Sindh towards f >'■»'«« <.f 
the Iletwa, and crossing it, encamped on its dry and lofty hanks at Erich, lit Hi\Lu 
Whether owing to the change of site, or because it had already exhausted its “ lmi> 
virulence, the disease disappeared, and the centre division was able again to 
resume active operations 

The Pindarees, aware of the offensive operations about to be made against 
them, cantoned, for the rains of 1817, in three durras or encampments. One, 
under (Jhootoo, was situated near Ashfca on the Parbufcoe, about forty miles 
south-west of Iihopaul; another, under Knroeui Khan, due north of this town 
near Bairsea; and the third, under Wasil Mahomed, who by the death of his 
brother Dost Mahomed had succeeded to the sole command, near Garapoor, 
thirty-five miles west of Maugur. The enmity between Cheetoo and Kureem opmtimw 
Khan was so rancorous as to prevent them from concerting any common course nuirniui 
of action; and the native princes most disposed to favour them were so afraid of 
the consequences, that they confined themselves to general expressions of good¬ 
will, without even promising protection to their families and baggage The Pm- 
darees had thus been thrown entirely on their own resources when the rainy 
season closed. Meanwhile, General Marshall, commanding the left division of 
the main army, had moved from CaUingev and advanced south-west to ITuttah, on 
the Sonar, which was reached on the 28th of October. During this movement 
Wasil Mahomed suddenly quitted Garspoor, and penetrating a pass to the west¬ 
ward of General Marshall's route, made his appearance in Bundelound, part of 
which ho succeeded in plundering before the approach of an adequate force 
compelled him to retire. General Marshall, continuing his march, arrived at 
Itylee, to the cast of Saugur, on the 8th of November, and opened a com¬ 
munication with Colonel Adams at Hoslmngabad. The effect of these 
movements was to oblige Wasil Mahomed to decamp from Garapoor and 
hasten westward. Sir John Malcolm had previously arrived in the valley 
of the Ncrbudda,; General Donkin was moving with the right division of the 
grand army in a south-west direction to guard the left hauls: of the Chumbul; 
and the governor-general, with the centre division, had taken u]) a position 
which prevented an escape to the north or east, so that there was every prospect 
of soon seeing the Pindarees completely enveloped. 

The execution of this plan was momentarily endangered by a retrograde 
movement of Sir Thomas Hislop, who on hearing of the commencement of 
hostilities at Poonah, hastened off thither in the belief that there the chief 
danger lay, leaving only the third and fifth divisions of the Decfian army, under 
Sir John Malcolm and Colonel Adams respectively to prosecutp the Pindaree 
war. Sir Thomas Hislop was stopped fit hia retrograde movement by an order 
from the governor-general, who, believing, as flm event afterwards justified, 
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a d isiv. that he had otherwise sufficiently provided against the Poonah hostilities, 
enjoined him to return and adhere to the original plan id campaign, bortuu- 
Tiia ntely, the Pindarees had failed to profit by hiss absence, and hy the united 
operations of General Marshall, Sir John Malcolm, and Colonel Adams, were 
driven entirely from their usual haunts, Kureem Khan and Wnsil Mahomed, 
after uniting near Seronge, rotiiing together in a northerly direction towards 
Gwalior, while Cheetuo moved westward towards Holkar’s army, which had 
now taken the field. 

The mwernor-general, when he learned the movement of the Pindarees upon 
Gwalior, was at Erich, to which the cholera had driven him for change of site, 
and determined immediately to retrace his .steps to the Sindh On arriving at 
the Sonaree foid, within twenty-eight miles SHE of Gwalior, ho sent the 
advanced guard under Colonel Philpot across the river. This movement, hy 
cutting off the communication, of the Pindarees with Gwalior, reduced them to 
the necessity of endeavouring to force a passage in some other direction, and at 
the same time convinced Sciudia that, humiliating though the treaty was 
which he had recently been compelled to sign, his only safety consisted in 
adhering to its terms, and performing his part of them with move alacrity than 
ihen -uccss- he had hitherto manifested. For a short time the Pindarees halted in eonsterna- 
tion at a considerable distance to the south-west, among the jungles and broken 
ground in the vicinity of Shahabad. To advance upon Gwalior was now 
impossible; to retrace their steps southward was equally impossible, as General 
Marshall and Colonel Adams had seized the points from which it would lie easy 
to intercept them. The practicable openings still remaining seemed to he by 
the Ohumbul into Jeypoor, or by TTurastee into Kotah. The latter was selected, 
probably because Zalim Sing, the Rap-ana, had long beeu one of their greatest, 
supporters. Now, however, his policy had undergone a change, and he deemed 
it necessary to give the British a proof of the sincerity with which lie had 
entered into the recent alliance with them, hy occupying all passes by which 
the Pindarees might attempt to force their way. Despair, however, appears to 
have armed them with extraordinary courage, and they succeeded in clearing 
a way for themselves in spite of the resistance offered hy Zalina Sing's troops. 
But the respite which they thus obtained was only of short duration. On the 
14th of December, General Marshall, who had been following on their track, 
found that they were encamped only a short distance beyond the pass which 
they had forced, and hastened forward in the hope of taking them completely 
by surprise. In this he failed, but the Pindarees, headed hy Kure.om Khun 
and Wasil Mahomed, only escaped by throwing away their loads of grain and 
other baggage. In their next surprise they were still more unfortunate, 
General Donkin advanced so secretly upon thorn from the west, that they worn 
not aware of his approach till he surprised their advanced guard in a night 
hivouaej about 1 thirty miles north-east of Kotah, Kureem Khan’s wife was 
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eaptiued and all Ills state elephants, stand, iuK, and other insignia The main ah isis 
body oi the two dunas being still six miles distant, had time after hearing of 
the surprise to burn tlieir tents and baggage before dispeising The greater Kont of tim 
part of the fugitives were aftenvauls cut up by the different detachments Im<1,lLU 
which had been closing mound them, or nuudeied by the villagers in retaliation 
of the cruelties which they had so often suffered at their bauds The two 
leaders, taking with them nearly 1000 men all well mounted, hastened off to 
the south, and managed to pass to the left of (Jolonel Adams' division, while lie 
was manoeuvring on tlio light bank of the Parbutee. 

The only formidable body of Pindarees now existing was the durra headed rmwiit „t 
by Cheetoo, who had letired into Mewar or Odeypoor. fcjir John Malcolm, 
who had arrived at Tullain on the 2Gth of November, bad determined to lose 
no time in following upon his track With this view he had proceeded by 
Karungpoor to Agur, when the hostile dispositions manifested by the camp of 
Ilolkar induced him to fall back upon Oojein, in order to form a junction there 
with Sir Thomas Hislop. The Pindarees had in the meantime been permitted 
to encamp close to Holkar’s army, and in consequence a body of his followers, 
as well as of those of Kureem Khan and Wasil Mahomed, actually took part 
with it in the battle of Mahidpoor. Cheetoo himself however did not long 
remain in the vicinity, but moved to Llie countiy on the west bank, and near 
the sources of the Cliumbul. He did not however remain long here, and 
removed north along with the other Pindaree leaders, and the lemuants of 
their duiras still kept together, to Jawud, whoie a chief of the name of Jeswunt 
Bow Bhao, nominally dependent on Scindia, but disposed to act as bis own 
master, had offered them an asylum. In this direction therefore various British Dnimasnor 
detachments proceeded, and Jeswunt Bow Bhao was so far intimidated that lie 
compelled the Pindaree leaders to remove with tlieir followers from his neigh¬ 
bourhood, They proceeded at first northwards to Clnttoor and then separated: 

Cheetoo moving towards the fiontiers of Gujerat, and Kureem Khan and Wasil 
Mahomed towards Malwali. After various doublings, and the endurance of 
great hardship, partly from the unproductiveness of the country and partly 
from the hostility of the Bheols and other mountaineers, the main body of 
Cheetoo’s followers, finding the passes towards Gujerat too well guarded to 
loavo any hope of penetrating them, endeavoured, aa a last resource, to regain 
their original haunts in the upper valley of the Nerbudda. Taking a circui¬ 
tous route, so as to avoid the various British detachments, Cheetoo arrived at 
Oonehodo, about fifty-five miles east of Indore, and on the 24th of January, 

1818, ascended the pass of Kanode, which brought him within twenty-five miles 
of Hindia, Here a British detachment was stationed under Major Heath, who 
immediately sot out in pursuit, and corning upon the Pindaree camp just as 
night set in, completely dispersed it,' Cheetpo afterwards assembled some of 
bis scattered, followers, and continued for some time wandering about Malwab. 

Yon. Hi. 207 
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At last lie took the resolution of endeavouring to make terms with the British 
o-overnmenb, and with this view suddenly made his appealunco in ilu (amp ot 
the Nabob of Bliopaul, to request bis intercession. The proposal lie made was 
to enter the British service with a body ol followers, and to leeeive a jaghire 
for their maintenance. Being ottered nothing more than pat don loi the 1 past, 
and a provision for the future in some part ol ffindoostan, lie again set oil, 
made his way into Caudeish and the Deccan, and shared the (mimics of some 
of the disorganized hands which had belonged to the Beishwa At a later 
period lie endeavoured to profit by renewed troubles in Berar, where we shall 
again meet with him. 

The chirras of Kureem Khan and Wasil Mahomed had entered Malwah in 
three parties. The largest of the three, headed by Nanidav Khan, Kureem 
Khan’s nephew, after passing round the camp of Sir Thomas Trislop at Mmuli- 
soor, crossed the Chmnhul, and moved eastward to Kotree, a, village on the 
banks of the Kalee Sindh. Here they bivouacked on the 12th of January, 1818, 
and had no idea of any immediate danger, when Colonel Adams detached a 
body of native cavalry under Major Clarke to beat up their quarters Having 
arrived before daylight of the 13th, and found them either so lulled into secu¬ 
rity, or worn out by fatigue, that they were totally unconscious of his approach, 
lie determined to make more sure of success by waiting till the dawn, and in 
the meantime so disposing his regiment in two bands, that while one made the 
attack, the other was waiting to intercept the fugitives at the point by which 
it was foreseen that on the first alarm they would attempt to make their escape. 
The stratagem completely succeeded, and of the whole body, estimated at 1;'()(), 
not more than a third escaped. The other two parties were chased from place 
to place without intermission during nine days, and arrived on the con lines of 
Bhopaul in a state bordering on despair. As the position of the Pindarees had 
become absolutely hopeless, it was presumed that they would now he ready for 
unqualified submission, and accordingly intimation was convoyed to them 


through the Nabob of Bliopaul, that if they threw themselves on the. mercy of 
the British government the chiefs would be provided for in some districts remote 
from their old haunts, and the lives of tlieir followers would bo spared. Namdar 
Khan at once availed himself of this intimation, and was allowed to settle 
in Bliopaul, the nabob becoming responsible for his good behaviour. 'Wasil 
Mahomed sought refuge in Gwalior, and remained tor a time concealed in 
Scindias camp. The resident, on ascertaining the fact, called upon Scholia to 
apprehend him. He refused as a point of honour to do so, and wished the 
resident to undertake the ungrateful task, but was ultimately compelled to 
execute it, the governor-general insisting not only that ho should do it himself, 
but do it in broad day, in order that all India might see that au cue,my of the 
British government could nowhere find an asylum. 

Kureem Khan, instead of accompanying Ifis dural into Malwah, had remained 
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at Jawud, under the eoveit protection of Jeswunt Row Bliao This chief was vd isis 
in charge of one division of Sci mini's troops, which, in terms of the treaty, were 
to co-op male against the Pindarees, under the immediate direction of JBnfcish Kuicom 
olRceis Captain Caulfield, sent to Jawed for that puipose, was leceived with ju«mi' 
the greatest external deference, hut soon discovered that Jeswunb Row Bhao 
was much more disposed to co-operate with the Pindarees than against them, 
and still continued to harbour sevenal of their leadeis whom he had ostensibly 
dismissed The governor-general was so indignant at this double-dealing that, 
on the 21th of January, 1818, he despatched instructions to proceed against 
Jeswuut Row Elmo as a, public enemy Before these instructions arrived, 

General Biown, by whose detachment they were to have been executed, had 
anticipated them Captain Caulfield, after in vain demanding the surrender of 
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the harboured Pindarees, withdrew on the 28th of January to General Brown’s stunning of 
camp The very next day a squadron of cavalry, sent by the general to occupy J “' vui1 
a pass by which it was understood that the harboured Pindarees were about to 
escape from Jawud, was tired upon both fiom this town and Jeswunt Row 
Bhao’s camp. This overt act of hostility left no room for hesitation, and the 
whole British line was immediately ordered out for an assault on the enemy’s 
posts. They were all forced with scarcely any loss, and the town itself was 
stormed, after blowing open the gvite by a twelve-pounder. J eswunt Row Bhao 
escaped by the Heetneas of bis horse with only a few attendants, and the places 
and districts which lie had leecntly seized from Odeypoor returned to the 
Rana, now a British ally. Among the places thus restored was Kumuluer, 
situated thirty-five miles N.TT.W of Odeypoor, and regarded as one of the 
strongest hill-forts in India, Kureom Khan, who was concealed in Jawud 
when it was stormed, succeeded Witl) the utmost diffinjlby in getting off on foot. 

For some time he lived in the neighbouring jurtglesj And after various adven- 
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turps submitted to bis fate by surrendering' to &ii Jobn Miihohii on the I till oL 
February. He was finally settled with bis family in the Goruckpoor districl,, 
not far from tlie frontiers of Nepaul, on a property which yielded about XKiOO 
a year, and spent the rest of his life as a peaceable and industrious farmer 
Wasil Mahomed, placed under surveillance at Ghuzipoor, on tlio (hinges, 
thirty-five miles north-east of Benares, could not be reconciled to Ins lot. and 
after an ineffectual endeavour to escape, poisoned himself The Findaiee -war, 
though Cheetoo was still at large, might now be considered terminated 
Another war, rather more worthy of the name, since the once formidable 
Peislnva was the enemy to he encountered, was about the same time 1 brought 
to a conclusion. The remaining details must now be given. 


Continued The Peislnva, after his defeat at Pooneh, on the Kith of November, 1817, 
thTpalirai fled southward pursued by General Smith. It was thought that In' intended 
to shut himself up in one of his hill-forts lo abide a siege, lie bad a very 
different object in view, Probably from having penetrated the governor- 
general’s intention of supplanting his authority by that ot the rajah, who had 
long been kept as a mere pageant in the hill-fort of Wusota, fifteen mill's north¬ 
west of Sattarah, lie had sent forward a party to carry him off with his family. 
This object having been accomplished, Ilajee flow, now possessed of the persons 
of those whose legal title being better than his own might have become formi¬ 
dable rival claimants, turned eastward to Pundorpoor. General Smith, after 
providing for the occupation of Poonali, commenced his pursuit, and on the 
20th of November forced the Sal pa Pass, leading to the table-land in which the 
Kistna has its source. He had not proceeded thus far undisturbed, for Gokla, 
with ”>000 of the Peislrwa’s best horse, kept hovering on his line of march, ready 
to seize, any advantage that might offer. Bajee How managed in Ihe meantime 
to keep two long marches in advance, and on leaving Pundorpoor mi tlm (ilh of 
December, succeeded by getting round the pursuing force, in advancing vapidly 
to the north-west. Passing about midway between Heroor and I’oonah, lie eon- 
tinned bis flight northward to Wattoor, on the road to Nassilr, and received a 
considerable addition to liis force by the junction of his old favourite, Trim- 
bukjee Dainglia. Nassilc now seemed to be his object. If it was, lie had lost 
the opportunity by loitering at Wattoor, for General Smith, who, in continuing 
the pursuit, took a route considerably to the east, bad advanced so far that on 
the 26th of December, when the Peislnva was still at Wattoor, he was to the 


north-east of him, and moving in a line by which his further progress by the 
Nassik road would he inevitably intercepted. The Peislnva accordingly, after 
making a march to the. north of Wattoor, returned to it, and on the 28th 
December hastened southward on the direct road to Poonah, 

The advance of the Peislnva in the direction of Poonah naturally created 
akirin, and Colonel Burt, the officer in command, having no doftbfa that an 
attack was meditated, judged it necessary to solicit the reinforcement of a 
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battalion from Seroor. Captain Staunton of the Bombay establishment was a d isd, 
accordingly detached at six in the evening of the 31st December, with the 2d 
battalion of the 1st regiment of Bombay native infantry, COO strong, twenty-six 
European artillerymen under Lieutenant Chisholm of the Madras artillery, and 
about 300 auxiliary horse under Lieutenant Swanston. At ten in the morniiw' 
of New-year’s Day, 1818, Captain Staunton, on reaching the heights above 
Korigaon, perceived the plain below covered with the Pels! iwa’s army, estimated 
at 20,000 horse and SOOO loot, a large propoition Arabs, and therefore superior 
to the oidinary native Indian infantry. He immediately endeavoured to gain 
possession of the village, under cover of which, as it was surrounded by 
a wall, and rendered inaccessible to cavalry on the south by the bed of the 
73 eeinu, he might be able to maintain himself, at least till he could he relieved. 

The enemy, aware of his design, endeavoured to frustrate it by pushing forward Engagement 



obtaining possession of part of the village a desperate struggle ensued. It eon- ^origMii 
tiuued without intermission, from noon till sunset. At first the British were 
the assailants, and endeavoured to dislodge the Arabs. Having failed in this 
they were obliged in turn to defend their own post, the Arabs keeping up a 
galling fire from a small fort which they had seized, and from terraced roofs of 
the houses, and at the same time rushing on with desperate courage on the 
very points of bho bayonets, in the face of murderous discharges fiom. the two 
admirably served guns. During this protracted conflict the British soldiers, 
besides being exhausted by their previous march, and obliged to encounter the 
fresh parties which the enemy, from au overwhelming superiority ol' numbers, 
were able from time to time to bring forward, remained without either food 
or water. Towards evening their position became critical in the extreme 
Of the eight officers, LieutenauL Chisholm had been killed, and Lieutenants 
Pattinson, Cornelian, and Swanston, and Assistant-surgeon Wingate wounded, 
ho that only Captain Staunton, Lieutenant Lines, and Assistant-surgeon Wylie 
remained effective. A large proportion of the artillery, too, had fallen or been 
disabled, and not a few of the other soldiers, besides being thinned by casualties, 
wore sinking under fatigue. At this time the enemy succeeded in capturing 
one of the guns, and seizing a clioxdtry in which many of the wounded had 
beeu deposited, Tho first use they made of this success was to commence a 
horrid butchery of the wounded. Assistant-surgeon Wingate was literally 
hewn to pieces, and a similar fate was prepared for Lieutenants Swanston and 
Oounellan, when the choultry was recovered by a sudden onset, and the mur¬ 
dering Arabs within were bayoneted. The recapture of the gnh took place 
under circumstances still more extraordinary. They are thus related by Captain 
Duff; 1 —“Lieutenant Thomas Pattinson, adjutant ofthe battalion, lying mortally 
wounded, being shot through the body, no sooner htydd that the gun wa& 

1 BufT? JlfoUfottax, toI. lU, ;■> 483/436, . 
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taken, than getting up, lie called to tlie grenadiers once more to follow him, 
and seizing a musket by the muzzle, rushed into the middle of the Arabs, 
striking' them down right and loft, until a second ball tlirougli bis body com¬ 
pletely disabled him. Lieutenant Pattinson had been nobly seconded, the 
sepoys thus led were irresistible, the gun was retaken, and the dead Arabs, 
literally lying above each other, proved how desperately it had been defended 
When the gun was recovered, the body of Lieutenant Chisholm was found 
heside it with the head cut off Captain Staunton Look advantage ot this 
barbarous mutilation to point it out to his men, and tell that such was the 
treatment awaiting all who should fall dead or alive into the hands o.l the 
Mahrattas. Some had previously begun to talk of surrender, but all now 
declared their determination Lo maintain the fight to the last, and it necessary 
die to a man. While thus animated with new courage, they succeeded in 
obtaining a supply of water, and were also enabled in some measure to recruit 
their strength, as the enemy, now evidently discouraged, began to relax their 
efforts, and by nine at night completely evacuated the village. When the 
morning dawned the Mahrattas were still hovering around, but appeared to 
draw off in the direction of Poonah. They were in fact preparing for flight, in 
consequence of intelligence that General Smith was approaching. Captain 
Staunton, not aware of this fact, believed that they were taking up a position 
in order to intercept his advance to Poonah, and therefore determined, on 
retracing his steps to Soroor. As soon as it was dark lie commenced his 
retreat, and without knowing the cause, was agreeably surprised to lind that 
no attempt was made bo molest him. He had lost of the battalion, and of the 
artillery, in killed and wounded, 17o men; about a third of the auxiliary horse 
also were killed, wounded, and missing. Among the wounded whom he was 
able to bring along with him, was the gallant Lieutenant Pattinson, respecting 
whom the following additional particulars are furnished by Captain .Dull':--- 
“Lieutenant Pattinson was a very powerful man, being six feet seven inches in 
height; nothing could exceed his heroic conduct on the memorable occasion 
when he received his wounds; he did not expire until the regiment reached 
Senior, but unfortunately in his last moments he laboured under an impression 
that his corps had been defeated, which caused him great distress." 

The loss of the Mahrattas at the. battle of Korigaon was nearly CiUO. Doth 
Gokla and Trimbukjee Dainglia wore present directing the attacks, and the 
latter was at one time within the village. Bajce Row viewed the conflict from 
a rising ground on the opposite side of the river, about two miles distant, and 
frequently expressed his impatience, tauntingly asking his commanders, “whew 
were now their boasts of defeating the English, when they could not overcome, 
one battalion.” The Rajah of Sattarah, who sat beside him, having put up an 
mtahfper or screen from the sun, the Peishwa begged him to put it down, 
“otherwise the English would send a cannon-hall through it.” This incident, 
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not improbable in itself, is very characteristic of Bajee liow, whose cowardice an las 
was notorious When the battle was lost, and Geneial Smith's approach became 
known, he started off for the south, and never halted till he reached the hanks continued 

i -n i • . flight of the 

01 tin 1 Uifcpurbji lo Ins surprise lie found part of a country which lie believed rei^wi 
to he friendly aheady in possession of the British. General (afterwards Sir 
Thomas Monro), who had been sent from Madras to settle the districts of the 
Carnatic, ceded by the treaty of Poomili in 1817, had produced this change by 
collecting a few regulars in addition to his own escort, and taking advantage 
of the disaffection of the native population to the Mahratta rule. Alarmed at 
this state of matters, and also at the 
approach of General Pritzler, who had 
joined in the pursuit, the Peishwa 
turned round and pursued his flight 
northward to the vicinity of Meeruj 
General Piitzlor was now close upon his 
track, and Golda sustained considerable 
loss by a smart action to which he was 
brought while endeavouring as usual 
to facilitate his escape Meanwhile 
General Smith coming from the north, 
prevented the Peishwa’s further pro¬ 
gress in that direction, and he again 
decamped for the south. General Smith’s 
and General Pritzler’s divisions being 
thus brought into communication, united 

their forces near Sattarah on the 8th of February. The foit on being sum- captmeof 

, . Sattiunh 

moned immediately surrendered, and the rajahs dag being hoisted, a mani¬ 
festo was published, declaring that the British government had determined to 
establish the Rajah of Sattarah in an independent sovereignty, and completely 
extinguish the rule of the Peishwa, by annexing his territories to those of the 
Company. Tho latter object had already been in a great measure accomplished, 
since Bajee Row, hunted about from post to post, could not he said to possess 
anything hut the ground which ho actually occupied. 

The comparative ease with which the Peishwa had hitherto eluded his pur- Now plan 
suers seemed to prove something defective in the mode of pursuit, and the continuing 
two divisions of Generals Smith and Pritzler having been placed at the disposal 
of Mr. Elphinstone, who had boon appointed commissioner with full powefs for 
the settlement of the territory formerly belonging to the Peishwa, it was 
resolved to form a new distribution of the troops, by employing the artillery 
and most of the infantry in tho reduction of the various folds in the southern 
Mahratta districts, and continuing tlxe pursuit of the ferihWa with the cavalry 
and a light division, consisting of the horsh artillery two squadrons of his 
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majesty’s 2 2d dragoons, the 2d and 7Lli regiments of Madras cavalry, 1200 
auxiliary horse, anrl 2500 infantry. The former .service was assigned to Gene- 
ral Pritzler, who captured in succession the strongholds of Binghuv, Yu/.ierglmy, 
and Poorumlur. These important captures were followed by the surrender of 
a number of minor places as soon as the army appeared before them. The 
forts in the Southern Coucan yielded with equal facility to Colonel brother, 
who had been sent into it with an armament from liombay; while (funeral 
Monro, who had completely occupied the whole country to the south of the 
Malpurba, succeeded without much difficulty in reducing the forts of Badamy 
and Bhagullcote In consequence of this uninterrupted chain of .success many 
of the principal MaTiratta jaghirdars made their submission. 

General Smith, to whom the pursuit of the Peishwa had been assigned, 
i. finding that lie had fled eastward beyond the Poem a, and its tributary Beotia, 
as far as Sholapoov, set out on the 13tli of February, and on the IDtli arrived 
at Yellapoor. Hero he learned that the Peishwa was again moving west, and 
might in all probability lx* met witli about Pumlorpoor. A night march was 
accordingly made in. that direction, hut it was only to learn that the, Peislnva 
had once more changed his route and proceeded twenty miles north to A.shleo, 
where lie was reported to ho totally unconscious of the vicinity of a British 
force. Encouraged hy this information General Smith, taking only tlm cavalry 
and horse artillery, hastened across the Bcema at Koroulco, ami at half past 
eight on the morning of the 20tb, had the .satisfaction of hearing the Peishwa',s 
kettle-drums,beat in preparation for a inarch. It had boon hastily resolved 
upon, for the general’s approach, previously unsuspected, had just become 
known. Bajee Row, as usual, thought only of lii.s personal safety, and set off 
followed hy the main body of his army. Gokla, to whom he had previously 
sent a taunting message for having allowed the army to he. thus surprised, only 
replied by promising that his rear would ho well guarded, lie kept his word. 
Detaining a body of about 4000 horse to support him, ho took Urn station with 
500 across the. line by which the British cavalry were, advancing. His friends 


advising him to fall back and return with a morn adequate force, he simply 
answered, “Whatever is to be done must be done here.'’ Ah soon ns the British 
were within musket-shot the Mahrattas fired an ineffectual volley, and then, to 
the number of about 300, with Gokla at their head, made a charge, by galloping 
down diagonally across the front, and suddenly wheeling round on the Hank 
of the 7th regiment of cavalry as they were forming after crossing a ravine. 
The momentary confusion thus produced was soon repaired by Major Dawes, 
who, charging with his dragoons along the rear of the 7th regiment, dashed, into 
the midst of the Mahrattas and dispersed them. Ho further resistance Wa.s 
attempted, and the fugitives were followed for about live miles. Though the 
loss of the enemy did not exceed 100 men, the results of the victory were most 
important. Gokla, on whose fidelity, courage, and military talopts the Peivhwu 
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mainly depended, was among tlie slain, and the Rajah of Safctarah, with his a n isis 
mother and brothers, who had been forced to accompany the Mahratta camp, 
were captured and released The Peishwa continued his flight noithwards to DUntoftim 
Kopergaon, on the 1101 th or left hank of the Gochivery. While at Sholapoor lie 
had obtained some addition to his force by the aiuval of Gunput Row from 
Nagpoor with the lemnants of the lajah’s dispeised and disbanded army, and 
in his piesent flight he was joined hy part of Holkar’s hiolcen aiiny, whose for¬ 
tunes were as despeiate as his own. These reinforcements were, however, fin 
from compensating for the daily thinning of his ranks hy desertion, few of the 
Mahratta chiefs being willing to risk the loss of everything hy adheiiug to a 
ruined cause Before following the Poishwa in his flight some attention must 
be paid to the events which had taken place in Nagpoor. 

The governor-general, more from a sense of honour than n conviction of its Affmaof 
accordance with sound policy, had ratified the treaty which restored Apa Sahib 1 
to his seat on tire musnud of Nagpoor. The nanow escape from deposition 
would, it was supposed, incline the rajah, if not from a sense of gratitude, at 
least from a legaid to his own iuleiest, to avoid any future collision with the 
Biitish government It was not long before lie gave abundant proof of being 
actuated by a vciy different spirit Not only had he never recalled the secret 
orders issued befme the treaty to the mountain rajcdis, to cull out their followers 
and throw every possible impediment in the way of the British authorities, hut 
after the treaty was concluded he lnrd instructed the commanders of the vaiious 
forts and districts which had boon ceded, to refuse compliance with the calls 
which would he made upon them to suneirder On the 18th of January, 1818, 
only nine days after the rajah had returned to his palace, he instructed the 
commandant of Chanda to commence recruiting, and particularly, though in 
direct defiance of the treaty, to enlist Arabs At a later period it was ascer- a in Sniui/s 
tained that when Gunput Row went off to join the Peishwa, he was accompanied piacwibugn 
by an agent authorized to make overtures for mutual co-operation against the 
British. The resident, when once his suspicions were aroused, had little diffi¬ 
culty in obtaining evidence that not merely the rajah’s favourite ministers, 

Nagoo Punt and Ramclmndur Waugh, but the rajah himself, partly through 
them, and partly in his own name, had solicited and were even expecting 
assistance from the Peishwa. Such an expectation was certainly a great 
delusion, but some movements of the Peisliwa in the direction of Olianda, 
which was the rajah’s principal stronghold, and to which it was suspected that 
he himself was preparing to escape, so alarmed Mr. Jenkins, that 6n the 15tll 
of March he resolved to act on his own responsibility in arresting both Apa 
Sahib and his two implicated ministers. After the arrest, &s happens almost 
invariably in India, the proofs of criminality rapidly increased, and it now first 
clearly appeared that Pursajee, the previous rajah, instead of dying a natural 
death as was pretended, had perished hy Apa Sahib's hired assassins. 
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ad isis Lhinug these transactions at Nagpoor, the Peishwa was conLimiing Ins 
flight On anivnig at Kopergaon, the pin suit, in consequence of Cionoi.il Smith 
tllL poishwft having turned aside to escoit the Rajah of Sattaiuh. to Ids new sovereientx, 
seemed so fai- abated, that he ventured to pay a visit to Nassik, and then pto- 
ceeded noithwaids to the vicinity of (Jliandoie, appaionlly in the hope of b< mg 
able to pass tlnough Candci&h into Malwuh Til tliis dim turn, ho we Vo) , his fui tine 
progiess was aitested hy the fust division of the army of the Deccan, wliieli 
in the beginning of Match, had ciossed the Taptee, on its ictiun to Llie smith 
As lie was at the same time tlneatened by Geneial Smith bom the west and 
Geneial Doveton fiom the south-east, there was only one othet dneetion open 
to him This was due east He immediately began to follow it, and uofc 
without the hope of being able in some measure to jetriove his fmtunes 
Gunput Row, and others in the inteiest of Apa Sahib, hud laboured to convince 
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him that lm presence in TSfagpoor would be followed hy a general iusmreetimi 
in favour of the Maluattas, and his object therefore now was to join Apa Saliib, 
whom he expected to find at Chanda Tliis scheme had been fmstiated by tlu> 
precautions of Mr. Jenkins, who, besides arresting the rajah and his ministers, 
had despatched Colonel Scott with the greater pari of the i'oiee then at 
Nagpoor towards Chanchx, and had also particularly called the attention of 
Colonel Adams to the importance of attempting the immediate reduction of 
this fortress The consequence was that the Peishwa found himself suddenly 
stopped short in bis advance, and learned that Apa Saliib, instead of waiting 
lor him at Chanda, was a prisoner within the British residency. For some 
days he seemed unable to decide what his next route should be, shifting his 
ground between the Wnrda and the Payn Gunga, but not venturing to cross 
either of those rivers Meanwhile, the divisions of General Doveton and 
Colonel Adams were hemming him in, and making escape almost impossible. 
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On the 17th of April, Colonel Adams set out from Pipalkote, and had scarcely xv isis 
marched five miles on the road to Seonee, not far lioin the junction of the Payn _ 
Uunga with the Wurda, -where the enemy weie understood to he encamped, Tho misiw-i 
when ha came in sight of the van of the Peisliwa’s army, Hying from General i 0 aBiimh 
Doveton by the very road hy which he (Colonel Adams) was advancing The l ° r “’ 
encounter was in consequence inevitable, but the Malnattas, anxious only to 
escape, made no resistance, and were easily thrown into confusion. The nature 
of the ground unfortunately favoured their flight, and they disappeared through 
the jungle, leaving above 1000 on the field The British loss was only two 
wounded. Five guns, all that the Peishwa possessed, were taken, together with 
three elephants and 200 camels. The elephants, known to be those on which his 
treasure usually was laden, were expected to yield a rich booty, hut the whole 
had disappeared in the confusion except 11,000 rupees Bajee Bow had, as usual, 
on the Hi'st appearance of danger, mounted his home and galloped off General 
Doveton, who was only twelve miles distant when this action was fought, 
immediately took up tho pursuit, and dividing his force into two bodies, 
continued close irpoa tire lieels of the Mahratta aimy during five successive 
days, during which famine and fatigue did as much execution on tho enemy as 
the sword A few days later, desertion left the Peishwa with little more than 
a third of the adherents who had encamped with him at Seonee. 

The Peishwa, after his last discomfiture, fled south-west to Boree, on an upturn of 
affluent of the Godavery, and then turned northwards, intending to cross tho launaok 
Taptee and penetrate if possible into Hindoo stan Befoie following his future $ 
fortunes some incidents which occurred in the south may he mentioned On 
the 31st of March a force prepared for the attack of Wusota, the .strong¬ 
hold in which the Bajah of Sattarak and his family had been kept, com¬ 
pletely invested it. Though reputed one of the strongest places in India, it 
could only have been so before gunpowder was invented, as all its defences hy 
nature and art were rendered unavailing hy the proximity of a hill called Old 
Wusota, which commanded it The breaching batteries, erected on this hill, 
opened with such destructive effect, that one day’s fiie .sufficed to compel a 
surrender. Valuables to the amount of nearly three lacs were found within the 
place, and restored to tho rajah, to whose family they belonged, the troops 
receiving a compensation. Two British officers, Lieutenants Morrison and 
Hunter, who were taken prisoners at the commencement of the Poonah 
hostilities, were confined in the dungeons of the fort. They "were found,” 
says Captain Duff "in a dress of coarse unbleached cotton, made into a form 
neither European nor Indian, but partaking of tho nature of both; their beards 
had grown, and their appearance was, as may be imagined, extraordinary; but 
their health was perfectly good, They had been kept iff ignorance of the 
advance of their countrymen, or the State of the war; the firing, in driving in 
tho outposts* was represented by their guard as the attack of Some insurgents! 
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m tlie neighbouthood; tlic bursting of the shells over tlieiv heads was the first 
intimation of approaching deliverance, and the most joyful sound tliafc had 
reached their oars for live dreary months/’ To the honour of Gokla it should 
he mentioned that a letter was found in his own hand-writing, addressed to the 
killedar, and desiring him to treat the two poor Europeans well. 

On the 11th of A pi if shortly after the fall of Whisota, the Elijah of Sattarah 
was, with great pomp, seated on his tlirone by Mr. Klphinstone the eonunis- 
sioner. The policy of thus electing what was virtually a new Mahvatta 
sovereignty is very questionable. Had it boon what it professed to be, a real 
sovereignty, it might have excited expectations which it was never meant to 
gratify, and kept alive recollections which it would have boon safer to suppress. 
As it was only a nominal sovereignty, the rajah continued to ho as formerly, 
little hotter than a pageant. Captain Dull' the author of the History of Ilia 
Mahrcittas, was the agent selected by Jllr. El plans tone to arrange the form, or 
rather to exercise the powers of the newly established govornmon t. 11e had thus 
the host opportunity of judging of the result, and though lie speaks with some 
reserve, his language certainly indicates an unfavourable opinion. Tim Elijah 
Pertah Siew (or Sing), who was in his twenty-seventh year, was “ naturally 
intelligent and well disposed; but bred amongst intrigue, surrounded by men of 
profligate character, and ignorant of everything except the etiquette and parade 
of a court. His whole family entertained the most extravagant ideas of their 
own consequence, and their expectations were proportionate, so that, for a time, 
the bounty which they experienced was not duly appreciated.” Subsequently 
the rights of the rajah were defined by a formal treaty, which bound him to 
hold his territory "in subordinate co-operation witli the British government 
and subject to this condition, he was invested with complete sovereign powers. 
On tliis arrangement Captain Duff simply remarks, that "tho boon thus con¬ 
ferred by the British nation was certainly appreciated by the country generally, 
as well as by his relations and himself; but time must prove whether this liberal, 
experiment, on the part of the authorities of the East India Company, will he 
attended with any lasting good effect to the governors or the governed.” The 
territory bestowed upon the rajah extended between the Wurna and Neem, 
from the Syadree Mountains, a range of the Western Ghauts, on the west, to 
Pundeipoor, near the Nizams frontier, on the east, and yielded directly to the 
rajah an estimated revenue of thirteen lacs, 75,000 rupees (XI 37,500), together 
with three lacs granted in jagliire, and three lacs permanently alienated, thus 
making the aggregate revenue -of the whole territory about £200,000. Though 
anticipating the narrative, it may here be mentioned that the result, of which 
Captain Duff spoke so doubtfully, did not prove satisfactory, and that ulti¬ 
mately advantage was taken of a failure of direct heirs to extinguish tho rajah- 
Bhlp, by declaring the whole to be British territory. 

On the 13th of April, General Pritzler, after detaching part of hto division to 
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assist in tlio capture of the forts north of Poonali, proceeded southward with v n. iw& 
the remainder to place himself under the orders of General Monro, who, it will 
be remembered, had with very inadequate means reduced Badamy and secured abuu »f 
other important advantages. Thus reinforced, lie was able to accomplish ' *' 
a design which he had for some time contemplated This was to attack the 
infantry and guns which the Pcisliwa, in order to facilitate his flight, had left 
behind at Sholapoor. Setting out on the 20th of April, he crossed the Beema 
on the 7tli of May, and two days after arrived before Sholapoor, the town and 
fort of which was strongly garrisoned with Arabs, while the main hody of the 
Peishwa’s infantry, with eleven guns of his field train, was encamped under its 
walls. On the 10th, when the pettah was attacked and carried by escalade, 

General Monro, perceiving that the enemy were moving off in small parties 
from the camp, detached General Pritzler in pursuit, with three troops of the 
22d dragoons, and about 400 irregular horse "When overtaken, a few miles 
from the town, the enemy were marching in pretty close column. The attack 
at once broke and dispersed thorn, the greater part throwing down their arms 
and saving themselves by flight. The Arabs, who disdained this cowardly 
mode of escape, paid dearly for their courage, and fell in great numbers. On 
the 1.5th of May, after a single day’s bombardment, the fort surrendered, and 
with it the wholo of the Peishwa’s remaining artillery, amounting to tlnrty- 
seren guns, During the.se operations the British loss in killed and wounded 
was only ninety-seven, while that of the enemy in killed alone exceeded 800. 

Almost simultaneously with these successes, the fort of Chanda, the chief 
stronghold of the Rajah of Nagpoor, was taken by Colonel Adams. On learn¬ 
ing that both Generals Doveton.and Smith were in hot pursuit of the Peishwa, 
with every prospect of success, lie turned east and sat down before Cbanda on 
the 9th of May. The poisoning of the wells in the lino of his approach seemed 
to indicate the determination of the commandant to hold out to extremity, 
while the natural and artificial strength of the place, and a garrison of upwards 
of 3000 men, furnished him amply with the means. Influenced partly by these 
considerations, Colonel Adams endeavoured to avoid the necessity of a siege by 
an offer of favourable terms. These, however, were indignantly rejected, the 
commandant, as if determined to make capitulation impossible, having not only 
detained the messenger, but, it is alleged, barbarously blown him from a gun. 

There was now therefore no alternative, and the siege commenced. 

Chanda, situated eighty-five miles south of Nagpoor, was about six miles Adman 
in circuit, and inclosed by a stone wall, flanked at intervals with round towers eiuuida 
of sufficient size and strength to carry the heaviest guns. Neat its centre stood 
the citadel crowning a commanding height. Access to the place was tendered 
difficult, on the north by a large tank and dense jurtgle, and in other direc¬ 
tions by the Eraeo and Jurputi, two affluents of the lAbirda, which running 
along its eastern and western fades, met at the distance of about 400 yards to 
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ad 18 W the south. Colonel Adams took up his position iu this last direction, and 
selected the south-east angle for the point of attack A breaching battery, 
stfftHMigot erected only 230 yards from, this point, opened on the morning ol the 19th ol 
u ““ dfl May, and bofore evening had made a broach which was pronounced practi¬ 
cable. The storm took place on the 20th, and succeeded with little Joss to 
the assailants, while at least 300 of the garrison were killed Ihe commandant 
was among the number, and the defenders of the citadel, dispirited in conse¬ 
quence, foi thwith abandoned it. Colonel Adams, thus successful beyond expec¬ 
tation, was retaining to the cantonment at Moshungabad, when the cholera 
broke out among his troops, and in a low days carried oil lrroro men than lie 
had lost during the whole of the military operations. The scourge indeed bad 
now spiead over the whole country, and no part ol India, from the mountains 
of Nepanl to Cape Comorin, escaped. 

Some other captures, either from their own importance or accompanying 
circumstances, are deserving of notice, in the Ooncan, and in the adjacent 
country, both below and above the Chants, Colonel brother, who bad been 
sent with a detachment from Bombay, succeeded in the reduction of hovci id 
ciptmoof strongholds One of these, Raighur, situated among the mountains, thirty-two 
Eu ° hul miles south-west from Poonah, was regarded by the Main atlas as impregnable, 
and had accordingly been selected by the Peislnvas as the chief' depository of 
their treasures. In April, 1818, when Colonel brother appeared before it, it 
was the residence of Varanasee J3ai, the wife of the Peisliwa, who had selected 
it as the most secure asylum that could be found for her, and was defended by 
a picked garrison of 1000 men, mostly Arabs On the 2 till of April tin* pot tali 
was gained, and shortly afterwards, mortars and howitzers being with great 
difficulty brought into position, the bombardment commenced. A safe-conduct 
had previously been offered to the Bai, hut the officers of tiro garrison, deter¬ 
mined on resistance, did not communicate it to her, and the shells continued 
to he thrown in for fourteen days with such destructive effect that most of the 
buildings were laid in ruins At last, a shell having se.t lire to the residence of 
the Bai, she insisted on a surrender, and the garrison capitulated on being per¬ 
mitted to march out with their private property and arms, 

Though the Peixhwa was still at liberty, the great objects of the campaign 
had been accomplished, and the governor-general therefore determined to 
reduce his military establishments. The army of the Deccan was first dissolved, 
and accordingly, Kir Thomas Hislop began, in the middle of January, 1818, to 
march southwards with the first division, after reinforcing the third, which was 
^ t lufTd - still to remain with Sir John Malcolm in Malwah. Having traversed the 
country between the JSferhudda and the Tap tee, he arrived (Hi the 27 th of 
February at Talneer, situated on the right or north hank of the 'latter river. 
As this was one of the places which Holkar had ceded by the late treaty, no 
difficulty was anticipated in obtaining the delivery of it, and the baggage pre- 
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ceding the division advanced into the plain without any suspicion of danger, a.d. isis. 
The first intimation of hostility was given by the firing of a round shot from 
the fort. A summons to surrender was immediately sent to the commandant, 1 | “,™‘ llI1 ° s 
and he was distinctly warned that, if resistance was offered, he and his garrison, Tate01 ' 
as acting contrary to the orders of his own sovereign who had ceded the place, 
and in defiance of the British government, to which it now rightfully belonged, 
would be treated as rebels. The commandant refused to receive the letter con¬ 
taining this warning, but its purport was verbally communicated to him. It 
is therefore to he presumed that when he determined to resist, and gave open 
proof of it by commencing a fire of musketry which proved fatal to several 
British soldiers, he had counted the cost, and was ready if unsuccessful to pay 
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the penalty. The subsequent proceedings having led to much important dis¬ 
cussion, must be given with some detail. 

The message to the killedar or commandant was sent between seven and ft 1 r5,,:at - 
eigbt in the morning. It intimated to him that the order from Holkar to sur- witi/atomi- 
render the fort was in Sir Thomas Hislop’s possession, called upon him to send orders to" 1 
out some person to examine and recognize its genuineness, in order that the " m ' reu 
surrender might take place before noon, and concluded with the above warning 
as to the consequences of refusal. The messenger was detained, and noon 
having arrived without any answer, the provisional batteries which had been 
hastily prepared against the place opened their fire. At the same time the 
commander-in-chief instructed the deputy adjutant-general, Colonel Maegregor 
Murray, “that nothing less than unconditional surrender would be received; 
that the lives of the garrison should be guaranteed; that no promise whatever 
could be given to the killedar for bis, but that he would be field personally 
answerable for his acts.” About three o'clock a person came out from the fort 
and inquired whether terms would be given. Colonel Murray answered'as. 
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above instructed, and another hour having elapsed without any appearance of 
surrender, the detachments selected for the assault moved Jonvaid. It had 
been intended to blow open the outer gate, and two six-pounders had been 
carried up for that purpose. It was unnecessary, however, to use them, as the 
wall of the gate had been so much injured as to give a ready passage to the 
storming party They found the second gate open, and were rushing on to 
the third gate, when a number of unarmed persons, apparently intending to 
escape, came out from the wicket, and were placed under a guard At the 
third and fourth gates the assailants met with no resistance. On arriving at 
the fifth they found the wicket open, or saw it opened from within, and the 
garrison, which consisted of 300 Arabs, standing behind it, Rome parley took 
place, the Arabs demanding terms, and the assailants insisting on their uncon¬ 
ditional surrender, with an assurance that their lives would be saved. It is 
very probable that the parties were unintelligible to each other, but Oolonel 
Murray and Major Gordon, understanding that the surrender was acquiesced 
in, passed the wicket with a few grenadiers. Mo sooner bad they entered 
than—from causes which have not been satisfactorily explained, some attributing 
it to treachery, others to misunderstanding, and others to a rash attempt to 
deprive several of the Arabs o,t their arms—Major Gordon and the grenadiers 
were shot or cut down, and Colonel Murray, after being dangerously stabbed, 


was only saved by being dragged back through the wicket, which had lorfin 
natcly been kept open. The assailants now infuriated forced their passage, and 
put every man of the garrison to the, sword. 

This general massacre, though certainly much to be lamented, was inevitable 
under the circumstances. The storming party, having every reason to believe 
that their comrades had been treacherously murdered, followed the natural 
impulse of the moment, and took summary vengeance. It lias been argued 
that there was no treachery, as there was no surrender, and that the Arabs in 
attacking those who had entered within the wicket, only understood that they 


mekiiM.ir were repelling force by force. If so, they brought their fate upon themselves, 
hangedasa s j acej according to the rigorous but well known laws of war, troops standing 
an assault are not entitled to quarter. The, slaughter of the garrison, therefore, 
being either justifiable or inevitable, need not he further discussed, But a 
very important question still remains. Among the persons who issued from 
the wicket of the third gate and were placed under a guard was the killcdar 
himself. This fact was not observed at the time, as there was nothing in his 
dress to distinguish him, and he did not make himself known. Afterwards 
when the assault was over, it was determined not to give him the benefit of 
any surrender, real or supposed. He was therefore tried on the Spot, con¬ 
demned, and in the course of the evening hanged on one of the bastions. Was 
this legal? Was it accordant with justice and humanity? 

When the proceedings at Talneer became known in England they produced 
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a very strong sensation Tiie execution of the killedar ,-in particular was a d jsh. 
severely animadverted upon, and not only the courts of directors and pro¬ 
prietors, hut hotli Houses of Parliament, in passing votes of thanks to Sir 'Uioirni? 
Thomas Uislop and the army of the Deccan, specially excepted his execution of iAi.iumtn.ii 
the killedar, as an act on which further explanation was required. This hmortiu" 
explanation was furnished hy Hir Thomas Hi,slop in a very long despatch, klllul ‘ 11 
addressed to the governor-general in council, on the 10th of .September, 1819. 

The only part of it necessary to be quoted is bis account of the evidence on 
which the sentence proceeded:—“At the investigation I attended, and was 
assisted hy your lordship’s political agent (Captain Briggs) and the adjutant- 
general (Colonel Conway), Evidence was taken in the killedar’s presence, hy 
which it appeared that my communication sent to him in the morning had 
been delivered, and understood by him and several others in the fort; that he 
was perfectly aware of the cession of Holknv, and that it was publicly known; 
that he was entreated by several persons not to resist in such a cause, but that 
lie was resolved to do so till death; his resistance and exposing himself to an 
assault, was therefore regulated by his own free-will: he was sensible of his 
guilt, and had nothing to urge in his favour. The result of the inquiry was the 
unanimous opinion (after the witnesses had been hoard, and the killedar had 
been asked what he had to say in his defence, to which he replied, Nothing), 
that the whole of his proceedings became subject to capital punishment, which 
every consideration of humanity and justice urgently demanded should he 
inflicted on the spot.” 

This verbose account is by no means satisfactory. The killedar was not imm-M- 
implicatod in the supposed treachery of the garrison at the fifth gate, for lie ju-.tii.vmg 
had previously surrendered or been made prisoner; nor could, be be said in 
strict truth to have stood an assault, as he had laid aside his arms and become 
a prisoner before the storming party encountered any real opposition. The only 
grounds, therefore, on which the sentence admits of any plausible vindication, 
are that his original resistance was rebellion, and that in order to prevent the 
rebellion from spreading it was necessary to strike terror by making a signal 
example. Now it js not to be denied that the killedar in resisting the order' of 
his sovereign to deliver up the fort was technically a rebel, but in order to fix 
the amount of guilt which lie thus incurred, it is necessary to remember that at 
this period Holkar himself was merely a child, and the whole powers of gov¬ 
ernment were in the hands of contending factions. The killedar, who was a 
man of rank, the uncle of Balaram Set, the. late prime minister of Ttdasi Bui, 
belonged to one of these factions, which had long possessed the ascendant, had 
only lately lost it, and was in hopes of being able to regain it. In these cir¬ 
cumstances rebellion in the ordinary sense of the term was impossible. The 
order to surrender the fort, though it bdra the name of ffolkdr; must have been 
viewed by the killedar 1 as only the order of the faotiph'to Which he was opposed, 
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.ind it was therefore preposterous in the extreme for a third party to step in 
and inflict the punishment of rebellion oil a leader of one of the fictions, lor 
refusing to recognize and yield implicit obedience to (he orders issued by 
another The sentence being thus unjust cannot have been politic, and hence 
the other ground of vindication—the expediency of me,king an example — 
hardly requires to he discussed. It may he true, as .Sir Thomas llislop alleges, 
that other killcdars from whom resistance might have been anticipated imme¬ 
diately yielded up their forts; but any advantage thus obtained must have 
been more than counterbalanced by the opinion which prevailed among the 
native troops and people generally, that the leilLodar had suffered wrongfully, 
and that the British government, in sanctioning his execution, had stained 
their reputation for moderation and justice 

While the different divisions of the army of the Deccan had been employed 
in following on the track of the fleeing Beishwa, and reducing the provinces 
which had hitherto acknowledged his sway, the district of Uandeish had in a 
groat measure boon overlooked. The bands of Arab mercenaries who belonged 
to the different native armies which had been broken up, had here congre¬ 
gated, and as it seemed vain to expect that they would ever forget their 
military habits and form a peaceable and industrious population, it was deter¬ 
mined to offer them no hotter terms than payment of any arrears that might 
he clue to them, and reconveyance, to their native country. As there was no 
reason to believe that they would voluntarily accept of these terms, compulsory 
measures were resorted to, and Colonel Macdownll, who had boon Huumwliil 
with a detachment of the Hyderabad division in the line of hills north of the 
Godavery, was ordered to proceed for the same purpose into (Amici,sh. Leaving 
Ohandore on the 13th of May he marched northward, and on the 15th arrived 
before Malligaum, a strong fortress situated in a circular bend of the Mu,sat), a 
little above its junction with the Girna, an affluent of the Tap tea Hero the 
Arabs had mainly concentrated their force and prepared for a determined 
resistance. 


Attempt to Malligaum consisted as usual of a fort and a pottah. The fort, in the form 
Maiiigmim. ox a square, was protected by the river on the north and south, and inclosed by 
a triple wall, with a wide and deep ditch between the second wall and the, 
first, which was lofty and built of solid masonry, with towers at the angles. 
The entrance to it was by intricate passages, leading through nine gates 
furnished with excellent bomb-proolk The pottah, situated on the eastern side, 
was inclosed by a partly decayed rampart, and contained many buildings of 
sufficient strength and height to be used as points of defence. The moans 
which Colonel Blacdowall posvsessed for the siege of such a place were altogether 
inadequate, consisting of not more than 950 firelocks, 270 pioneers, and a 
small detail of European artillery; but Captain Briggs, who acted ns agent 
under Mr. Elphinstone, was in hopes of a comparatively easy capture, from 
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having established an understanding with pait of the ganisou tlnougli Rajah ad isis 
Bahadur, who had held the place as jughiubu, till he was dispossessed 1 >y tlie 
Arabs, and placed under a kind of thialdoin It was soon seen that nothing 
was to be expected from the iajah, and that the utmost coinage and science 
would seaicely suffice to nisuie success. 

The south-west having been .selected as the point of attadc, the engineeis uiemptto 
hioke ground at nightfall of the 18th of May behind a mango giove near the Hiiii s *uiu 
bank of the river Scarcely, however, weie opeiations commenced when a 
vigorous sally from the fort was made, and not repulsed till the besiegers had 
lost twenty-one men in killed and wounded—a loss all the moie senous that 
one of the killed was Lieutenant Davies, an officer of great ability, who com¬ 
manded the engineers. Notwithstanding Lbi.s interruption, two hatteiies iveie 
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thrown up in the course of the night at the distance of 500 yards, and progress 
continued to be made. J3y the 28th a bi each had been effected which appeared 
to be practicable, and as reinforcements of 600 infantry and 500 irregular horse 
had in the meantime been received, and the ammunition was on the point of 
failing, it was resolved to risk an assault It was made at daybreak of the its Mmo 
29 th, and proved premature. The storming party, headed by Ensign Nattes, 
the surviving engineer officer, on arriving at the verge of an outiVork beyond 
the ditch, found that the garrison had dug a trench so deep as to make it impos¬ 
sible to descend the glacis Ensign Nattes, standing on the verge, was in, the 
act of pronouncing the word impracticable,” when he was shot dead. After 
remaining for a short time exposed to a destructive fire, the storming paity 
was recalled. Simultaneously with the assault an attack was made on the 
pettah, and an. escalade of the outer wall of the fort attempted. The former 
was gallantly carried by Cqlonel Stewart, sword in hand but tlie latter was 
abandoned in consequence of the failure at the breach, The inadequacy of the 
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a i) isis. force and the exhaustion of the ammunition having made the continuance ol 
active operations impossible, Colonel Macdowall turned the siege into a blockade, 
and waited for reinforcements, 'these, consisting ol a strong body ol Euro¬ 
peans and a native battalion, with an additional tiaiu ol artillery, and a supply 
of stoves from the depot at Ahmednuggur, were sent olf under the command ol 
Major Watson, and arrived on the 9th of June. 

UuisneA The failure of the assault and the capture ol the pettah had led to a change 

elintuintiriu in the plan of attack. The Intention now was to carry it on from the north 
gmm Ul " and east. With this view the main body of the troops crossed the river, 
mines were commenced, and a battery of live heavy mortars and four howitzers 
was constructed. At daybreak of the lltli of June the battery opened its lire, 
and in the course of the day threw upwards of 1100 shells in the direction whore 
the principal magazine was known to he situated. This perseverance was 
crowned with success, and a tremendous explosion took place, blowing about 
thirty feet of the curtain outwards into the ditch, and killing and disabling 
many of the garrison. Preparations were again about to bo made for the 
assault when the Arabs anticipated them by offering to capitulate. Colonel 
Macdowall insisted on an unconditional surrender. The garrison did not 
decline the terms, but dreading a repetition of what had happened at Talneer, 
urgently requested a written assurance that their lives would be spared. This 
the colonel at once conceded, and still further to allay their fears, engaged that 
they should be well treated. 

imions On this occasion a striking and rather costly illustration was given of the 

totems .if importance of a knowledge of the native languages. The Maliratta ‘mouiwhca, 
clyituLuiLin. p^j.^ted to draw up the written engagement, used expressions which went far 
beyond what was intended, and instead of a promise of good treatment on uncon¬ 
ditional surrender, made Colonel Macdowall engage that “'whatever was most 
advantageous for the garrison” should be done; “that letters should be written 
concerning the pay; that the British government should beat the expense of 
feeding and recovering the siek, and that the Arabs should not want anything 
till they reached the places where they wished to go.” These words, “where 
they wished to go," were a mistake for “ where it was intended to send them.” 
Abdool Kinder, the principal Arab chief, with this letter in his pocket, marched 
out on the 14th of May at the head of his garrison, now reduced to 300 Arabs 
and sixty Hindostanees. The mistako was first discovered by Captain Briggs, 
the political agent, who, when Colonel Macdowall went to hand over the 
prisoners to him for the purpose of being transported to their own country, 
declined to receive them, on the ground that the written engagement did not 
warrant such treatment. Ultimately, on the whole matter being referred to 
Mr. hJphirrstone, he never hesitated a moment to take the course which honour 
dictated, and the prisoners were treated with the utmost indulgence to which 
a liberal construction of the written engagement could entitle them. They 
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were immediately released, their whole an ears were paid to them from the v n isih 
government treasury, and they were furnished holli with a safe conduct and 
with money to .supply their wants till tliej' should reach the residence of then- 
own choice. This treatment doubtless did much to countoiaet the had effects 
of the severity displayed at Talneer. 

Apa Sahib and his two favourite ministers had been arrested in consequence ApiMinii 
of the multiplied proofs of their intrigues with the Poishwa, and tin* alarm 
excited by the approach of the former in the direction of Nagpoor. As a A11 ' l,,ll1il1 
grandson of Ragojee Bhonsla by a daughter had, according to the governor- 
general’s original intention, been placed on the niusnud, and government was 
henceforth to he administered in his name during his minority by the resident, 
it was necessary firrall}'- to dispose of Apa Sahib and his two associates For 
the ex-rajah’s residence the old palace of the Mogul within the fort of Allahabad 
was fixed upon, and accordingly on the 3d of May Captain Browne, escoited 
by a wing of the 22d Bengal infantry, and throe troops of the 8th native 
cavalry, started from Nagpoor with the three prisoners. He proceeded north¬ 
east in the direction of Juliulpoor, where his prisoners wore to be handed over 
to a fresh escort, arrd he had arrived at Raiehoor, within a march of it, wlrexr 
Apa Sahib made his escape A Brahmin who accompanied the part;) from 
Nagpoor for a few marches, then left, and returned on the 12th of May, the 
very day before the escape took place, was supposed to have planned it By 
representations of the merit of rescuing a Hindoo of the race of Sevajee, and 
large pecuniary bribes, several of the sepoys had been tempted from tlreir 
fidelity. Irr consequence of a regular plot thus formed, a sepoy dress was 
introduced into tire tent about two irr the morning of the 13th; Apa Sahib 
having substituted it for his own joined tire guard, arrd under semblance of a 
relief marched out of the camp without interruption, Six sepoys deserted at n«*«ij» 

• • j ry 11 liy* 

the same time, arrd others, together with a native officer-, were deeply impli¬ 
cated. To postpone pursuit, precautions were taken to prevent an early dis¬ 
covery, Everything irr the tent remained as usual; and when at four in the 
morning an officer- as usual looked into the tent to ascertain the presence of the 
rajah, he found the two attendants whose duty it was to hand-rub {shampoo) 
tlreir master apparently engaged in performing tlris office, and not suspecting 
that they were thus operating only on the cushions of the bed, reported that 
all was right, When the escape was discovered pursuit was attempted in vain. 

The very direction he had taken could not at first he ascertained, and after it 
was found that he had fled to Heraee, about forty miles to the south-west, and 
found an asylum with the Bonds among the recesses of the Makadeo Hills, 
the ottered reward of £10,000, subsequently increased to £20*000, atid a jaghire 
of £1000 a year for life, could not tempt his protectors to betrajf Mm- 

The long-continued pursuit of Bajee Row was meantime drawing to a close. 

He lrad turned northwards In tire irope of either reaching the qapip of Scrndia, 
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a n isib who might perhaps ho induced to make common cause with him, or of taking 
refuge in the strong fortress ol Aseerghuv, hold by feciudia s nominal dependant, 
iiwrurimn j eswun t flow Lar. He liad however begun to talk of surrender, and had 
simemiui despatched messengei^ to tender it to the residents at both -Nagpoor and 
Pooim.li. Having on the .Itli of May crossed the Taptee just below its conflu¬ 
ence with the Poolna, ho proceeded along its right baulc to (Jbupva, but luuling 
ibis route closed against In in, turned .suddenly north-cast, and anivod at 
DUolkote, about thirteen miles west of Aseerghur. I leie as lie had gained con 
bidorahly in advance of General JDoveton, who had been pursuing him, he 
began to refresh his broken and di.spiiited troops General Malcolm, who on 
the departure of -Sir Thomas Hislop had been left in command of all the troops 
of the Madras army north of the Taptee, received this intelligence at Mliovv, 
about twelve miles SSW. of Indore, find immediately sent olf detachments to 
occupy the leading points on the line of the Nerhudda, and make it impossible 
for Bftjee Row to penetrate into Mai wall without being attacked. On the 
16fcb of May, Anund Row Jeawunt and two other vakeels arrived in the camp 
at Alhow with a letter from the Peishwa desiring peace, and requesting that 
General Malcolm, whom he styled one of his best and oldest friends, would 
undertake the re-establishment of a good understanding between him and the 
British government After a long conference, in which the vakeels urged the 
Pei&lnva’a request that General Malcolm would visit him in his camp, and lie 
declined, both because it might have an injurious tendency by indicating undue 
solicitude for peace, and might interfere with his direction of the necessary 
military operations, the vakeels, made aware that “their master must prepare 
himself to abandon bis throne and quit the Deccan,” set out on the 18th of 
May on their return, accompanied by Lieutenants Low and Macdonald, General 
Malcolm’s first and second political assistants. 

Kfjjot, itium On the very night of their departure General Malcolm having received 

,. tH . ' intelligence of Apa Sahib’s escape, and feeling uncertain of the effect which it 
might have on the Peishwa’s intentions, forwarded instructions to Lieutenant 
Low, directing him to allow the vakeels to proceed alone, and not to go to the 
Mahratta camp unless they returned in a short time with the Peishwa's special 
invitation to that effect. A t the same time General Malcolm moved south¬ 
ward to Mnntllcsir, on the Merbudda, where he arrived on the 22d of May, 
and General Doveton proceeding in an opposite direction reached Boorhan- 
poor, within fourteen miles of the Mahratta camp. The Peishwa, though now 
in great alarm, did not make any advance towards Mundlcsir, and-therefore 
General Malcolm, who had proposed to wait therefor him, fearing some new 
evasion, crossed the Merbudda on the morning of the 27th, and advanced by a 
forced march to Bekungong The previous day the vakeels had returned with 
assurances of their masters sincerity, and an invitation to Lieutenant Low to 
proceed to Ins camp. That officer accordingly, made fully acquainted with the 
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only terms which could ke granted, had au interview with tlie Peishwa on the & » 1S1S 
29 tli of May. The lesult was the anangemenl of a meeting- between the ~~~ 
Peishwa and Genual Malcolm on the 1st ot June at Khuiiee, immediately to 
the noitli of the mountain pass of that name 

At the meeting, which took place as appointed, the Peishwa was appar- rmpo „i 
ently unable to make up his mind to tin- teims whicli weie offeied, and which StPuii'w 
seemed to fall far slioit of his expectations lie thought lie would have been 
permitted at least to letain the title of Peishwa and xesido at Poonali, and on 
finding the contiaiy, proposed that tliey should meet again next day This 
(Jeneial Malcolm positively lefused He knew that the Peishwa had just sent 
the whole of 1ns piopeity into Aseergbui, 
and suspecting that he was about to follow 
it in person, he defceimined, as he himself 
says, “ that not a moment was to bo lost 
m bunging matteis to a close.” He there- 
ioie no soonei letumed to his tent after 
the teimination of the interview than he 
sent the billowing schedule of agreement 
foi the Peishwa s signatme—“1st, That 
Bajee Row shall lesign for himself and his 
suocessois all light, title, and claim over 
the government of Poonah, or to any sove- 
leigu power whatever 2d, That Bajee 
Row shall immediately come with his 
family, and a small number of liis ad¬ 
herents and attendants, to the camp of 
Biigadier-geneval Malcolm, where he shall 

he received with honour and respect, and escoited safe to the city’ of T e r ' n< ' 
Bennies, or any other saciecl place in Hindoo&lan that the governor-geneial 
may at his request fix for his residence 3d, On account of the peace of the 
Deccan, and the advanced state of the season, Bajee Row must pioeeed to 
Hindoostan without one day’s delay; hut General Malcolm engages that any 
part of his family that may be left behind shall be sent to him as early as 
possible, and every facility given to render their journey speedy and con¬ 
venient 4tli, That Bajee Row shall, on his voluntarily agreeing to this 
arrangement, receive a liberal pension from the Company's government for 
the support of liim&elf and family. The amount of this pension will be fixed 
by the governor-general, hut Brigadier-general Malcolm takes upon himself to 
engage that it shall not be less than eight lacs of rupees per annum 5th, If 
Bajee Row, by a ready and complete fulfilment of this Agreement, shows 
that he reposes entire confidence in the British govermpefit, his requests in 
favour of principal jaglurdars and old adherents, yrjib have been ruined by 
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their attachment to him, will meet with liberal attention. This lopie&euta- 
tions also in favour of Brahmins of remarkable character, autl of religious 
establishments founded or supported by his family, shall be (mated with regard 
(5th, The above propositions must not only he accepted by Bajeo How, but be 
must personally come into Brigadier-general Malcolms camp within twenty- 
four hours of this period, or else hostilities will be recommenced, and no 
further negotiation will be entered into with him 

These propositions were sent to Bajee Row, with a message that they could 
not be altered, and that not more than twenty-four hours would he allowed for 
their acceptance. To quicken his decision, General Malcolm had recourse to 
the rather petty device of allowing one of his writers to give the vakeels of 
the two leading Mahratta chiefs still adhering to Bajeo Row a copy both of 
the letter sent and of the propositions submitted to him. Thu cf'cct, as lm 
was told, was, that “they perused them with eagerness, and the knowledge of 
the consideration meant to be given them, in the event of a settlement, 
appeared to quicken their zeal in no slight degree.” Lost lilts should not 
prove sufficient, more active steps were taken The main body of the British 
troops began to advance towards Khairoo; further communication between the 
two camps was strictly prohibited; and Bajee Row was distinctly informed 
that if ho did not immediately accept the terms, and encamp near the Biitish 
force, he would throw away his last chaneo At length Bajeo How, thoroughly 
intimidated, and seeing that nothing was to be gained by further evasion, 
began to approach the British camp, and arrived in its vicinity at eleven o’clock 
on the morning of tho 3d of June The force which accompanied him con¬ 
sisted of about 5000 horse and 3000 infantry. Of tho latter nearly 2000 wore 
Arabs. 

Tho British and the Mahratta forces made several marches together towards 
the Nerbudda, General Malcolm repeatedly remonstrating with Bajeo Row on 
the imprudence of keeping together so large a body of armed men, tho greater 
proportion of whom must, from their situation, be discontented. Nothing, 
however, occurred till tho 9tli of J"uno, when the Arabs demanded their arrears. 
They bad been hired some months before by Trimbukjee JDainglia, but bad 
only been a short time with Bajee Row. On this ground he offered to pay 
only for the time of their actual service with, lnmsolf, whereas they insisted, 
with some show of reason, that they were entitled to pay from tho time when 
they were hired. After a whole day spent in discussion no arrangement could 
he made, and Bajee Row, in the greatest alarm for his bib, sent contradictory 
messages to the British camp, calling for relief, and at the same time praying 
that no movement towards him should be made, as he thought that the first 
appearance of it would be the signal for Ms murder. There was indeed good 
ground for alarm The Arabs had completely surrounded his tent, and in all 
probability, had they proceeded to extremes, not only Baja© Row himself, but 
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all liis family, including women and children, would have heen sacrificed. By ad isis 
dexterous managemonfc on the part of General Malcolm, and great foihearance 
on the part of tlie troops under his command, the mutiny was happily cpielled, 
and an award was pionouneed which satisfied all parties. Subsequently to 
this event Bajee Row’s attendants were reduced to about 700 horse and 200 
infantry, and he readily complied with every wish expressed, as to marching, 
encampments, and all other points. 

The governor-general, when made acquainted with the terms on which the nraitisf.ic 
surrender of Bajee Row had been obtained, was considerably disappointed. He gm«mor- 
thouglit that General Malcolm erred, first in negotiating at all with Bajee futTtoims 
Row, next in deputing an officer to his camp, and lastly, in the large amount nYeoHOTf 
assigned to him as a pension. The governor-general, in giving this opinion, 
was influenced by the belief, that “the troops with which Bajee Row had 
crossed the Taptee were completely surrounded He found progress towards 
Gwalior impracticable, retreat as much so, and opposition to the British force 
altogether hopeless; so that any terms granted to him were purely gratuitous.” 

On the other hand, Sir John Malcolm, when reviewing the transaction in his 
Political Hiblory of India, says'—“But after all, the real fact was, that Bajee 
Row was not in our power. He had the means, Ly going into Aseerghur, of pro¬ 
tracting the war for five or six months, and keeping all India disturbed and 
unsettled during that period” In support of this fact he produces a letter, in 
which General Doveton says, “that Bajee Row had the perfect power of going 
into Aseerghur at any hour of the day or night, without its being possible for 
any efforts of ours to have prevented it at that time.” The question is not ol‘ 
much importance, but if it was possible, as here alleged, for Bajee Row to have 
protracted the war for other six months, the pension which induced him to 
terminate it at once was not extravagant. This was the opinion of the court They we 
of directors, who, in their general letter to Bengal, wrote as follows:—“It was hytuscourt 
also possible that he (Bajee Row) might have been compelled to surrender ofairo ‘ !tora 
unconditionally, had no terms been offered to him; but it does appear to us 
that he still had some chance of escape, and that by throwing himself into 
Aseerghur, he might, at all events for a considerable period of time, have 
deprived us of the important advantages which resulted from his early sur¬ 
render; and, in this view of the subject, we are disposed to think that these 
advantages justified tho terms which were granted to him-” The governor- 
general, though disapproving of tho terms, did not for a moment question the 
validity of the engagement, and the residence of the ex-Peishwa was fixed at 
Bithoor, on the right bank of the Ganges—a residence recommended to him 
for its sanctity, as the place where Brahma is said to have offered an aswmedha , 
or sacrifice of a horse, pn completing the act of creation, and ^recommended to 
the government from being only twelve niiles north-west of Oawnpoor. 

Baring the arrangements With, Rajee Row, several of his leading adherents 
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endeavoured to make terms for themselves. Among these were Triuilmkjee 
Dainglia and the Piudaree (Jlieetoo On finding that an unconditional sur¬ 
render was demanded, and nothing more promised than that their lives should 
he spared, they disappeared. Trimbukjee concealed himself for some time in 
the vicinity of Nassik. but being discovered and captured, was first remanded 
to Tamnib, his former prison, and afterwards sent off to Bengal, to end his 
days in the strong fort of Glnuiar, sixteen miles south-west of Benares. (Jlieetoo, 
after remaining for a time on the southern frontiers ol Bhopaul. joined Apa 
Sahib, and shared his asylum among the Bonds of the Mahadco Hills. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Barbarous races in India—Apa Sahib among the Ponds—His flight, with Choutno—Oheutoo'n death— 
Capture of Aseerglnir—Settlements witli native powers—Central India- HmdooHtnn- Itajpoolann 
—Termination of the war—Affairs of Cuteli—Treaty with the Ameers of Scinch)—Relations with 
the Gmoownr, Oiulo, and Hyderabad—Connection with Palmer and Company—Oloso of the adminis¬ 
tration oE the Maiquis of Hastings—Its results, external and internal. 


I both sides of the Nerimlda, and nearly parallel to its course, 
are two mountain ranges, the Vindhya on the north, and the 
Siitpoora on the south. Near the centre, where they are lowest, 
they are traversed by the principal routes from the Deccan to 
Hindoostan; but vising gradually towards the east and the west, 
Barbarous they form at each extremity a lofty mountain barrier, rendered almost impone- 

mi;T trable by the thickets and forests with which they arc clothed. They are 

inhabited by semi-barbarous tribes, supposed to be the descendants of the 
aboriginal natives who took refuge among them, when driven from the lower 
grounds by their Brahminieal conquerors. Towards the western extremity, 
where the mountains separate Mai wall from Candeish and Gujerat, the inhabi¬ 
tants are designated by the name of Bhcels, ancl are supposed by Sir John 

Malcolm, though probably on insufficient grounds, to bo distinct from all other 
Indian tribes. He divides them into three distinct classes, of which ho gives the 
following account; 1 —"The first consists of a few who, from ancient residence 
or chance, have become inhabitants of villages on the plains (though usually 
near the hills), of which they are the watchmen, and are incorporated as a 
portion of the community; the cultivating Bhcels are those who have continued 
in their peaceable occupations after their leaders were destroyed or driven by 
inyadeps to .become desperate freebooters; and tlie wild or mountain Blieel 
, 1 , 1 1 Central India,, YoJ. i, puses 52Q, 521. 
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comprises all that part of the tribe who, picfening savage freedom and indol- a d iso 
once to submission and industry, have continued to subsist by plunder, ’ The 
name of Bheel, however, is no longer confined to those properly so called, but Tin ahem 
in consequence of intermixtures of foreign blood, and the adoption of their 
usages and modes of life by other classes of the community, is applied generally 
to all the plunderers dwelling in the mountains, and on the woody banks of 
rivers irr the western parts of India. During the period of non-interference, 
the Bheels of the plains lost the little civilization which had been communi¬ 
cated to them, turd mating with the wrld mountaineers almost annihilated 
cultivation and commerce by their depredations; but irr completing the op¬ 
pression of tire predatory system successful efforts were made, particularly by 
Captain Briggs, the political agent in Candeish, and Sir John Malcolm in Mal- 
wah. Partly by severity, but far more by judicious measures of conciliation, a 
great proportion of the Bheels have been reduced to order, and a Bheel militia, 
disciplined and commanded by British officers, have made the most lawless 
districts secure both to the farmer and the traveller. 

Towards the eastern extremity, where the ranges attain their greatest me iem, 
height, and separate Bengal and Orissa IVoni Berar, the inhabitants, in some mui c» U mn 
respects still more barbarous than the Bheels, consist of various tribes, of which 
the principal are the Koles, the Kbauds, and the Goads. Some of them lead 
an agricultural, and more a pastoral life, but a large proportion depend for 
subsistence on the wild fruits and wild animals of their almost impenetrable 
thickets. Their chief weapons are bows and arrows, and long knives; their only 
luxury is ardent spirits, in which they indulge to the greatest excess; and their 
sanguinary deities, before the British government put down the abomination, 
were often propitiated by human victims. The Gonds, by far the most nume¬ 
rous tribe, spread from the .southern and western limits of Beliar iuto Berar, 
and for some distance westward along the valley of the Ncrbuddn, Some of 
them consequently were the nominal subjects of the Rajah of Uagpoor, and 
hence it is easy to understand how the ex-rajah Apa Sahib sought and found 
an asylum among them Hia protector was Chain Sail, who had usurped the 
rights of his nephew, the chief of Ilarai or Hevye, and hy extending his 
authority over several adjacent districts had the seat of his power among the 
JVTahadeo Hills, situated on the east of the road leading between Hagpdor and 
Hosliungabad, 

Apa Sahib’s place of refuge was no sooner known than he was joined by SaIui ’^ 
various other Goud chiefs, as professed vassals of Beiar, and by bands of Mali- ti»Oouaa 
rattas, Pindarees, and Arabs, whom late events had thrown out of employment 
The whole number of adventurers whom, he thus gathered around him foil little 
short of 20,000, and acting in parties, amounting occasionally to 2000 or 3000, 
immediately commenced a war of posts op. the British detachments. The season 
of the year did not admit of a regular campaign, but,in order to confine the 
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depredations of Apa Sahib’s followers withiu as narrow limits as possible, and 
clicck any general rising in his favour, detachments from Iloshuugabad, Nag- 
poor, and Saugur were stationed in various parts oi the valley contiguous to the 
hills. In the desultory warfare which ensued, the enemy s better knowledge 
of the country gave him considerable advantages. A body ol Arabs having 
assembled near the sources of the Tap tee, advanced and gained possession ol 
the town of Maisdi. With the view of dislodging these, Captain Spaikus was 
detached on the 18th of July, 1818, from Hoshungabad to llaitool, with two 
companies of the 10Lh Bengal native infantry. Stronger detachments followed 
on the 20th, hut Captain Sparkes pushed on without waiting for them, and 
encountered a body of horse. When they retreated ho rashly followed, and 
found himself brought suddenly face to face with a main body, consisting ol 
2000 horse and 1500 foot. lie took post on the edge of a ravine, and notwith¬ 
standing the enormous disparity of numbers maintained his ground till he 
fell. Ultimately, the whole of the ammunition having been expended, the 
enemy rushed in and put all to the sword, with the exception of a low indivi¬ 
duals who managed to escape. 

To avert the natural consequences of this disaster, movements on a larger 
scale became necessary, and troops began to advance .simultaneously from 
Hoshungabad, Nagpoor, Juhulpoor, and Jalna, bub tlio inclemency of Lhc 
weather and state of the roads so retarded their progress, that the enemy were 
able in the meantime to gain new successes. In the beginning of August they 
obtained possession of the town of Moolta.ee by the connivance of tins civil 
authorities, and still farther to the eastward, after capturing several places, 
advanced to within forty miles of Nagpoor. Here great alarm prevailed, and 
was much increased by the detection of a conspiracy against the young rajah. 
At length, when the difficulties of the march had been surmounted, and the 
troops began to act, the work of retaliation commenced, and all that the enemy 
had gained was soon wrested from them. Not only were they driven from all 
their posts in the plain, hut they wove followed into the hills, and made to pay 
dearly for all their aggressions. With the beginning of 1810 the campaign 
opened in more regular form, and parties penetrati ng into every recess of the 
hills took Chain Sah prisoner, and beat up the head-quarters of Apia Sahib. 
He had anticipated their arrival, and fled, accompanied, by Oheetoo and a few 
well-mounted horsemen, in the direction of Aseerghur, where they hoped to 
find an asylum. Attempts were made to intercept them, and well-nigh succeeded, 
for they only escaped by dashing into a deep ravine, into which, owing to the 
darkness of the night, cavalry could not follow them. The commandant Jes- 
wunt How Bar admitted Apa Sahib, but refused to admit Cheetoo and his 
followers, who remained in the vicinity till they were attacked by a detachment 
sent by Sir John Malcolm. They would in all probability have been captured, 
bad not the matchlock-men in the fort opened on their pursuers, and given 
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them an opportunity of dispersing. Not thinking himself yet secure, or ah isis 
Localise Jeswunt Row was afraid to risk the consequences of haihoming him, 

Apa Sahib set out in the disguise of a religious mendicant to Booihannoor, and «r 

* ° ° 1 Alia SJub 

after a short concealment there, pioceeded through Malwali towards Gwalior, 

Scindia though not indisposed was afraid to countenance him, and he found no 
resting-place till he entered the Punjab, and obtained a friendly reception 
from Runjeet Sing At a later period the Rajah of Joudpoor, on becoming 
responsible for his conduct, was allowed to give him an asylum A worse fate 
was reserved for Cheetoo On the dispersion of his followers at Aseergliur lie 
fled north with his son, crossed the Nerbudda, and attempted to penetrate into 
Malwali by traversing the, Vindhya Mountains. On finding the Baglee Pass 
carefully guarded ho paited from his son, and was not afterwards seen alive. A 
party of EFolkar’s cavalry passing from Baglee to Kantapoor perceived a horse 
wandering alone. Having caught it and recognized it to he Clieetoo’s, they rntoof 

• • . i i . ChiifitoUf 

made a search in a neighhoming thicket notoriously infested by tigers. At 
first they found a sword, parts of a dress torn and stained with blood, some 
money, and some recent giants which Cheetoo had obtained from the ex-Raj all 
of Nag poor, and part of a human body There could now be little doubt that 
he had met a death not unbefitting the kind of life he had led, and been seized 
by a tiger That there might lemain no douht of the fact the animal was 
traced to its den. It had just lied, leaving behind it a human head in so 
perfect a state, that when brought to Sir John Malcolm ’s camp, it was at once 
recognized by Cheetoo’,s son, who had been made prisoner, and given up to 
lum for interment 


The design of Apa Saliih to seek an asylum in Aseergliur having been pene- Fiajnmtio™ 
trated by the British government, Scindia, who had engaged previous to the AatugUm 
war to yield it up for temporary occupation, was called upon to fulfil this 
engagement. lie complied with apparent readiness, and sending orders to 
deliver it up to Sir Jolm Malcolm, repaired to Gwalior. Jeswunt Row professed 
similar readiness, but spun out the time by evasive pleas, till Apa Saliib 
actually arrived and gained admittance as already mentioned, By this act, 
and still more by firing on the troops in pursuit of Cheetoo, Jeswunt Row had 
shown that nothing hut force could compel lum to yield up the fort, and there¬ 
fore Sir John Malcolm and General Doveton were instructed to employ the 
forces at their disposal in reducing it. They accordingly arrived in its vicinity 
and took up their positions, Sir Jolm Malcolm on the north, arid General 
Dove ton on the south 

Aseergliur consisi ed of an upper and a lower fort, and of a partially walled 
town, situated immediately to the west of the former. The upper fort crowned 
the summit of an isolated rock of the Satpoora range, about 750 feet in height, 
and occupied an area, which, though nearly 1100 yards id extreme length from 
east to west, and 600 yards in extreme Width from north to south, was, owing 
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to the irregularity of its outline, not nearly so largo as these figures might seem 
to indicate. Within the area weie two depressions or basins, in which a 
sufficient supply of water for the garrison throughout the, year could ho 
collected, but this advantage, seldom enjoyed by a hill-fort, was partly coun¬ 
terbalanced by the numerous ravines which afforded cover to an enemy in 
making his approaches. The wall inclosing the area was only a low curtain, 
but nothing more was required, as the whole precipice was carol ally scarped 
on all sides to the depth of 120 feet, so as to make access impossible except at 
two points, the one on the north, and the other on the south-west lace lhn 
principal task, therefore, which art had to accomplish was to fortify these 
avenues. The one on the north, naturally the more difficult of the two, was 
carried up a precipitous ravine, and was in its upper part defended by an outer 
rampart containing four casemates, with embrasures IS feet both in height 
and thickness, and 190 feet in length across tho approach. The easier and 
more used avenue, after ascending from the town to tho lower fort, which was 
surrounded by a rampart 30 feet high, and flanked with towers, was eon tinned 
by a steep flight of stone steps traversing live successive gateways, all eon- 
strnetod of solid masonry. The guns placed in battery on the summit of the 
rock were of enormous calibre. One of them carried a ball of 380 pounds 
weight, and was believed by the natives capable of lodging it at lloorl i an poor, 
a distance of fourteen miles. 

Operations were commenced on the 18th of March, 181!), by the attack of 
the town, which was carried with little resistance, tho garrison retiring into 
the lower fort. Batteries were immediately constructed notwithstanding a 
spirited sally, and by the 21st a practicable breach was effected. The garrison 
not venturing to stand an assault retired to the upper fort, hut immediately 
after took advantage of the explosion of a powder magazine belonging to one 
of the batteries, to return and resume their fire. Tins however was soon 
silenced, and on the 30th, when preparations were again made for storming 
the lower fort, the assailants wore allowed to take possession, of it without a 
struggle. Meanwhile General Dovehon had moved round with the principal 
part of the heavy ordnance to the east face, from which side if seemed that the 
upper fort could he most advantageously attacked. Tho progress, impeded by 
many obstacles, was necessarily slow, but by the '7th of April the defences 
were so ruined that Jeswuut Row consented to an unconditional surrender. 
The loss of the besiegers, amounting to 313 killed and wounded, was greater 
than that of the garrison. 

According to agreement, Aseerghur, of which the British were entitled 
only to temporary occupation, was to he restored to Seindia, but an unex¬ 
pected discovery within the place itself' rendered this unnecessary. It was 
known that Bajee Bow had deposited valuable jewels in tho fort. The com- 
manffimfc, on being ordered to produce them, declared that they had been 
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returned This not being believed, lie engaged to show Bajee Bow's receipt ad isio 
It was contained in a casket among other papers, one of which was obseivcd 
by an oflieer who stood by to be in Scindia s liandwiiting On mentioning Diemen 
the circumstance the commandant betrayed ,so mucli confusion that it was tuuiiui 
deemed proper to seize the casket, and examine its contents The paper which 
had atti acted observation proved to be a letter from Scindia instructing the 
commandant to obey whatever orders the Peishwa might give him, and refuse 
delivery of the fort to the English. When charged with this treachery Scindia 
and Ins ministers did not venture to deny it. They only attempted a kind of 
apology by alleging that any message sent to Jeswunt Row could only be con¬ 
sidered as words of course, since it was well known that that officer would 
only do what was pleasing to himself To give some colour to this apology, 

Scindia even admitted that lie had invited Bajee Row to Gwalior merely 
because lie knew that it was impossible for him to come In justification of 
this double duplicity, he simply remarked bow natural it was for a man seeing 
his friend struggling in the water and crying for help, to stretch out the Land 
and speak words of comfort, though aware that lie could give him no assistance. 

The penalty inflicted by the governor-general was to retain permanent posses¬ 
sion of Asoeighuv and its district: Scindia, who had feared a heavier punish¬ 
ment, was glad to escape so easily. 

As military operations terminated with the capture of Aseerghur, and the of 
armies returned to their usual cantonments in time of peace, wo are now in a 
position to form an estimate of the results of the war. At first sight the pre¬ 
parations seemed far greater than the occasion required The ostensible object 
was to put down a number of predatory hordes, who, though they mustered 
their tons of thousands, ■were known to be incapable of carrying out a regular 
campaign, and never ventured to figbt a pitched battle But though the 
Piridarees were by no means formidable in themselves, they had powerful 
supporters who would gladly have come to the rescue if they had seen the least 
chance of success. As it was, three of the leading Mahratta powers did break 
out into open hostilities, and Scindia was only deterred from following their 
example by the judicious measures which bad been taken to bring an over¬ 
whelming force to bear upon him. The danger was that a great Mahratta un dangers 
confederacy would be formed, and make it necessary to wage a nfew war for 
supremacy. The salutary fear inspired by the strong force maintained in 
action by the governor-general, induced each Mahratta power to keep aloof in 
order to consult its own safety, and thus made it eas 3 r , when hostilities did 
actually commence; to encounter them separately, and beat them ip detail. 

Tho powerful armies which the governor-general brought into the field, 
while they overawed the Mahrattas, were necessary ip, older to carry out the 
vigorous policy which it had boon Wisely resolved to substitute for that of 
noninterference. In the vain and selfish expectation that we might increase 
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ad ism our own security by leaving fclie native states to waste themselves in piecing 
upon each other, wo had allowed a kind ol’ genetal anarchy to prevail, and 
xetcs=in fra could not he aroused to a sense of the true position we were called to maintain 
maintain- till wo began to count the cost, and found that in order to prevent the anarchy 
ful umj'uV from spreading into our own tenitories, we were iuemring as much expense 
!nll,a as would suffice to suppress it altogether, and bring hack tranquillity For 
this purpose it was necessary not merely to convince the status to which we 
had refused protection that wo were now disposed to grant it, but to show by 
the actual forces which we mustered that we were aide and willing to make it 
good against all who might venture to call it in question. It was this which 
made the Rajpoot and other chiefs so eager to obtain our alliance, and induced 
them virtually to sacrifice their independence for the sake of the seem ity which 
they knew we could afford them. From this period the British government 
was recognized as umpire in all disputes between sovereign native states, and 
an appeal to its decision has been happily substituted lor the former invariable 
appeal to the sword. 

Bntiaii In contemplating the vastness of the change one cannot help wondering 

Sibilated, at the comparative Facility with which it was accomplished. Numerous 
encounteis took place, and the superiority of British skill and courage was 
never more fully manifested; but no great battles were fought, and yet how 
vast the revolution which has been effected! Soindia so humbled that he dart'd 
not take a single step in favour of those to whom it was notorious that he had 
pledged his support; Holkar, who was at one time so formidable as, single- 
handed, to defy the whole British power, left in possession of little more than 
half his original territories, and these so intersected and dismembered aa to bo 
incapable of acting together for any common purpose; one Rajah of Nagpoor, 
after forfeiting a large portion of his territories, deposed, and unable to find an 
asylum without fleeing to one of the extremities of India, and another placed 
on the musnud solely by British influence; and last of all, the very name of 
Peishwa, the acknowledged head of the Mahratta confederacy, abolished, and 
the last individual who bore it exiled to Bengal, to live under British autho¬ 
rity, and subsist as a pensioner on British bounty, while his extensive terri¬ 
tories have been annexed to the British dominions, either absolutely or in 
< effect. In various quarters, too, while important accessions of territory have 
been gained, an influence in some respects as valuable as territory lias boon 
acquired. Our alliances have been extended ovoi' all Rajpootaua, including not 
only the loading states of Odoypoor, .Joudpoor, and Jeypoor, hut the extensive 
though remote and barren territories of Jessulmcer and Bikaneer, together 
yith the minor states of Kotali, Boondeo, Kerowlee, Siroki, Banswara, &e, In 
all these states the Mahratta influence, once paramount and used otily for 1 
purposes of oppression, has been completely destroyed, while British ascendency, 
besides being stipulated by treaty, has been further secured by the cession of 
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the central province of Ajmeer, formerly held in bondage by a nominal depend¬ 
ant of Seindia. In Bundelcund the reduction of refractory zemindars lias 
put an end to the lawless exactions by which the cultivators were oppressed, 
and the whole country kept in constant alarm; and while the Nabob of 
Bhopaul lias been rewarded for Iris fidelity to Iris engagements by considei able 
accessions of territory, and relief from indefinite Maliratta claims which weie 
continually threatening his independence, the neighbouring chief of Saugur, 
for refusing to fulfil his engagements, has paid the penalty, and seen his terri¬ 
tory finally merged iir that of the Company. 

It is of importance to remember that the extensive acquisitions of territory 
made during, and in consequence of the war, were nob originally contemplated. 
The suppiession of the predatory system, as it was the ostensible, was also the 
real object for which the Marquis of Hastings brought the armies into the field, 
and hence all the districts from which the Pindarees were expelled, instead of 
being retained as lawful conquests, were at once restored to the states from 
which they had been dissevered. This same course would have been followed 
to the end, and the war, however much it might have added to British influ¬ 
ence, would have terminated without increasing the extent of British territory. 
The Malirattas brought their fate upon themselves by their open hostilities or 
secret treachery; and the British, after being forced into such struggles as took 
place at Poonah, the Seotabaldee Hills, and Mahidpoor, had no alternative but 
to provide against their recurrence by deposing or curtailing the territories of 
the chiefs who, while professing friendship, had thus treacherously assailed 
them. Though it cannot be supposed that the humiliations thus experienced 
did not leave rankling feelings behind them, it has been satisfactorily proved 
that both Seindia and Holkar, by exchanging a condition bordering on anarchy 
for one of comparative tranquillity, gained more in revenue than they bad lost 
in territory. Sir John Malcolm, contrasting Central India in 1817 and 1821, 
says:—“Dowlut Bow Seindia lias already derived a double benefit from the 
change in the reduction of his army, and the increase of his revenue/’ “The 
saving in actual expenditure, from reductions alone, cannot he less than twenty 
lacs of rupees per annum; and it is difficult to calculate the amount of money 
and tranquillity gained by the extinction of men like Bapoo Seindia and 
Jeswunt Bow Bhao, and other leaders who commanded those bodies of his 
army which were at once the most useless and expensive. In 1817 there was 
not one district belonging to Seindia in Central India that was not more or less 
in a disturbed state; in 1821 there existed not one enemy to tbe public peace. 
The progress of improvement in his territories differs in every part; but it is 
general,” “On the whole of Scindia’s territories in this part of India, we may 
safely compute a rise of about 23 per cent, in the revenue, abd a deduction of 
13 in the expenses of its collection,” Of Holkar’s donpqipnaTie speaks in Still 
more Battering terms:—■“ The r&venqes of EIqika|! from his possessions in 
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Malwah and Nemaur were in 1817, 441,679 rupees (XI 1,167); in 1819-20 they 
were 1,GOG,183 rupees (£109,613). The expenses of collection were four years 
ago from 35 to 40 per cent.; they do not now exceed 15 per cent; there being 
in fact hardly any selmwly or revenue corps kept up. The proximity oi the 
British troops, with the knowledge of the support and protection which that 
government affords to the Holkar territories, has hitherto continued to preserve 
them in tranquillity/’ In older to give a more complete idea ot what he calls 
‘'the rapid resuscitation of this state,” Sir John Malcolm has inserted in the 
appendix to his Centred India, a table, showing that, ol 3701 government 
villages belonging to Holkar, “there were in 1817 only 2038 inhabited; 1603 
weie deserted, or, as the natives emphatically term it, without lamp. In 1818, 
209 villages were restored; in 1819, 343; and in 1S20, 508, leaving only 543 
deserted, and there can be no doubt that within three years, these will be 

ro-populated.” The progress of improvement was 
equally satisfactory in other quarters. The Pilar 
states of Dliar and JDewass, which were nearly depo¬ 
pulated, had commenced a career of prosperity; 
Bhopaul, which in 1817 struggled for existence, was 
“in a state of rapid improvement;” the petty Eaj- 
poot states had experienced “as great an improve¬ 
ment as any in Central India;” and this description 
applied, “with a little difference, to all the Bajpoot 
principalities east and west of the Clnnulml/’ Some 
miscellaneous transactions for which no place in tin; 
narrative has yet been found may now lie mentioned. 

Bow Bannaljee, the Kajah of Cutelr, with whom, 
it will he remembered, the British government had 
concluded a treaty, had surrounded himself with dis¬ 
solute companions, and indulged to such an extent 
in intemperate habits as bo affect Iris intellect. 11 is 
whole conduct was that of a cruel and capricious tyrant. The young prince 
Laldrpatr or Ladlmba, who had competed with him for the sovereignty, was 
barbarously murdered by his orders; and Ladhuba’a widow, who had been 
left pregnant and afterwards gave birth to a son, would have shared her 
husband’s fate had not the British government thrown its shield around 
her. With such a brutal prince it was impossible that friendly relations 
could be durable, and lie began almost openly to make military prepara¬ 
tions, The British thus forewarned reinforced their station at Aujar with 
air additional battalion; and Barmaljee, now afraid to risk the encounter, 
turned his arms against Kalli&n Sing, the father of Ladhuba’s widow, and ono 
of the Jh&reja chiefs under British protection. This infringement of the treaty 
was not alley'ed to pass unnoticed, and the approach of a British detachment, 
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combined with the little success which had attended his operations, compelled a.d. ism. 
him to a hasty retreat. The detachment then advanced upon Bliooj on the ' 

24th of March, 1819, and after repulsing large masses of horse and foot by nf 
which they were charged, carried the fort by surprise. As it completely com¬ 
manded the town, Barmaljee saw the fruitlessness of further resistance, and 
surrendered at discretion. By concert with the Jhareja chiefs he was deposed, 
and the government was administered, in the name of his infant son Row 
Desal, by a native regency, under the direction of the resident and the guar¬ 
antee of the British government. In the treaty concluded at this time clauses 
were inserted against the practice of female infanticide, which prevailed to a 
horrible extent among the Jliarejas. It is not unworthy of notice that Clutch, 
shortly after these political commotions, suffered dreadfully from an earthquake. 



UiLiriPOBn or Bliooj.—3?rom Mra. ElwooiVa Ovextand Jovvniey to ludhv. 


An enormous mound of earth and sand many miles in extent was heaved up, 
and at the same time an adjacent tract of country sunk down and was sub¬ 
merged. At Bliooj 7000 houses were thrown down, and 1140 persons buried 
among the ruins. At Anjar about 3000 houses were thrown down or rendered 
uninhabitable, aud the fort became a pile of ruins. Many other- towns were 
wholly or partially destroyed. The volcanic agency, though most tremendous 
hr Cuich, was; not confined to it, and simultaneous shocks vvoro felt in many 
. other parts of: India,, /./o' ■ ;•e ■ - At //g ■' ,Ai-. gt i ;/■ A 

The political arrangements in dutch gave great unibrage to the Ameers of 
Bcinde They had long been bent on the conquest of it, and were mortified to 
find their designs anticipated, The feelings of efimity to the British govern¬ 
ment thus engendered were aggravated by other circumstances. The confines 
of Qqjerat: and Clutch had been pillaged by/the Eliosas- aud other marauding 
tribes on the borders of the desert of Scinde. ’ In Order 'to suppress: these ravages 
the co-operation of the Ameers had been .requested, Aiid/tiii ,v '" t r " w * 
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troops to act with a British detachment sent against the plunderers under 
Colonel Barclay, from Pulanpoor, near the northern confines of Gujarat. Lho 
Scindian auxiliaries, so far from aiding in the expulsion of the fvhosns, allowed 
them to encamp without molestation in their vicinity, and when Colonel Bar¬ 
clay attacked the marauders and dispersed thorn, complained as it they themselves 
had been the direct object of attack. New ground of oIfeuce was given when 
the British troops, in pursuing the fugitives, crossed the hie hide frontier. The 
Ameers, without deigning to ask for explanation, or attempting an amicable 
arrangement, at once took redress into their own hands by invading dutch 
with a body of troops, which advancing within fifty miles of JJliooj, took the 
town of Loonn, and laid waste the adjacent country. On the advance ol a 
British detachment they retired, but the Bombay government refused to over 
look the aggression, and threatened to retaliate by Heading a division into 
Bennie. The Ameers, nob yet prepared for hostilities, disowned the proceedings 
of their hoops, and sent apologies both to Bombay and Blmoj. The governor- 
general was not at this time disposed to risk a now war which did not bwiu to 
him to promise any profitable result; and theveloro, accepting the disavowal as a 
sufficient apology, he authorized the conclusion of a treaty, which simply stipu¬ 
lated that the Ameers should procure the liberation of the prisoners and restrain 
the Khosas and other marauders from making inroads on Lho British or their 
allies. The reasons which induced the supremo government to adopt tins 
pacific course were put on record, and are sufficiently curious to justify a ipmta- 
tion: “Few things would he more impolitic than a wav with Bennie, as its suc¬ 
cessful prosecution would not only he unprofitable hut au evil. The country 
was not worth possessing, and its occupation would involve us in all the 
intrigues and wars, and incalculable embarrassments of the countries beyond the 
Indus. Hostilities might become unavoidable hereafter, but it was wise to 
defer their occurrence as long as possible.” 

The state of affairs in the neighbouring territories of Qujerat has already 
been partly explained. The imbecile Guicowar, Anand How, retained posses¬ 
sion of the musnud, while the government was administered by his brother, 
Futteh Sing, in concert with the British resident On Fat tell Sing’s death, in 
1818, Syajee Row, a younger brother, of the age of nineteen, took his place, and 
with tills exception, the arrangement continued as before. An important 
Change, however, took place when Anand Bow died in 1819. By this event 
Syajee Bow became Guicowar. He was not disposed to forego any of his rights, 
and argued witli much plausibility that since ho bad been considered fit to 
conduct the government as regent to his predecessor, he must surely bo capable 
of conducting it, now that the sole right of sovereignty was legally Vested in 
himself. There was therefore no longer ariy occasion for the control of the 
British reside^ Though the claims of the new Guicowar to independent 
authority were acknowledged, it was foreseen that, the uncontrolled exercise of 
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ifc would endanger both British interests and the prosperity of the country, and 
Mr Elphinstone, now become governor of Bombay, judged it necessary to 
repair to Baroda for the purpose of placing the future intercourse of the tv o 
■states on a proper basis The deposition 
of the Pei&liwa had conferred many im¬ 
portant advantages on the Guicowar. It 
had relieved him from large pecuniary 
claims, and procured for him important 
territorial acquisitions; and therefore, as 
tire British government had undertaken 
the entire defence of the country, it was 
considered fair that the quantity of terri¬ 
tory ceded for subsidy should be consider¬ 
ably increased Still, however, it was 
■supposed that the revenues had been 
brought into such a prosperous state as to 
be well able to bear the additional burden. 

Groat was Mr' Elplrirrstone’s astonishment 
to learn that the finances were in a state 
of embarrassment. Above £1,000,000 sterling of debt remained undischarged; 
the expenditure of the two last years had exceeded the receipts; the troops 
were largely in arrears; and the tributaries, partly from bad seasons, but still 
more from oppressive exactions, were suffering severe distress. Under these 
circumstances the idea of abandoning all control over the internal administra¬ 
tion. was necessarily abandoned, and after providing for the discharge of the 
debt by means of loans raised at a reduced rate of interest, on the security 
of assignments of revenue and a British guarantee, a final arrangement was 
made to tiro following effect—The British government should have the exclusive 
management of foreign affairs, and the Guicowar, so long as he fulfilled the 
engagements which the British had guaranteed, should conduct the internal 
affairs, subject, however, to the following provisos—that ho should consult with 
the British government in the appointment of his minister, and that the resi¬ 
dent should have free access at all times to inspect the public account, be 
apprised of all proposed financial measures at tbe commencement of each year, 
and be consulted before any expense of magnitude was to be incurred 

Before leaving Gujerat some notice is due to an expedition undertaken in 
1820 against the piratical tribes which continued to infest the north-western 
coast of the peninsula. Tempted by the withdrawal of the British troops for 
the Mahratta war, the Wagars of Okamandal rose in insurrection* surprised 
Dwaraka and Beyt, and meeting with no adequate fqreA to oppose them, made 
themselves masters of the whole district, They had beeh iff Undisputed pos,ses¬ 
sion of it for several months when the honourable Uolonel Stanhope, who had 
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boon sent by sea at the head ol’ an expedition, consisting ol his majesty n d.dli 
regiment, two battalions of IJomhay infantry with details of artillery, and the 
1st regiment of native cavalry, arrived oil’ l hear aka The troops were landed 
on the 2(ith of November, and 
after a short bombardment carried 
the town by escalade. The gain i- 
son, composed chiefly of Arabs and 
natives of Mein do, robbed into tin* 
great temple, whose solid and 
lofty walls seemed to defy all 
ordinary means of attack. An en¬ 
trance was however effected from 
the roof of an adjoining house, 
and of 500 men who bad taken 
refuge within the temple and been 
driven out, not move than 100 
escaped This signal chastisement 
so intimidated the chiefs, who had 
taken up strong positions within 
the thicket, that they surrendered at discretion. Tim garrison of Ihyt also 
capitulated, and the insurrection was completely suppressed. 

Discussions which had been carried on between the 1 Nabob of (hide and 
Major llaillie, the British resident at his court during the adminis! ration of 
Lord Minto, after being suppressed lor a time, recommenced shortly after the 
arrival of Ins successor. The great subject of debate was the degree io which 
the resident was entitled to interfere with the internal administration of 1 1 m* 
nabob, the latter striving to limit, and tlm former to extend it aw much as 
possible, Earl Minto bad deckled in favour of the resident, but quitted India 
before any steps had been taken in accordance with bin decision. Meantime 
an event took place winch promised to lead to an amicable adjustment. Tim 
nabob, Sadat Ali, whose ruling passion had been avarice, died on tin* llfh of 
July, 1814, leaving an accumulated treasure of ,C1 .'1,000,000 sterling. Ho was 
succeeded by his oldest sou, by the title of Glmsseo-u-din If yd or, who, aware 
bow much lm. was indebted to Major liaillielbr the ease with which lie obtained 
the succession, showed bis gratitude by consulting him in the choice of his 
ministers, and consenting to several of the reforms which had been urged in 
vain upon his father. This satisfactory state of matters did not last long. 
Some of tlm resident’s reforms, not being in accordance with native prejudices, 
were very unpopular, and the nabob began to suspect that he would haw 
acted rnoro wisely if, instead of consulting him, he had taken his own way. 
While under this impression, he paid a visit to Earl Moira, who had arrived at 
Cawnpore to be near the scene of action, during* the Nopaulcso war, and shortly 
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altoiwards returned with him to Lucknow. On this occasion the young ah m. 
nabob odeied a cvoic ol iiipeos (£1,000,000 sterling) as a free gilt to the 
Company. It was accepted as a loan, and registered as a public debt, bearing 1 ^“ nliyll “ ) 


interest at the government cm rent rate of (J per cent 
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At the Lime when the nabob offered his piosent, he delivered a paper which, 
while professing personal regard for the resident, indicated a desire to be less 
subject to bis control Tlio governor-general Laving learned privately that the 
nabob’s feelings on this subject were much stronger than he had ventuied to 
oxpie.ss, took a questionable, and certainly a very undignified method of 
arriving at the truth, by not only holding personal conferences with the nabob, 
but allowing members both of his civil and military staff to hold them also, 
and then listening to the tales which they brought him. Little reliance could Hoomn 
be placed oil information thus obtained, mote especially as the nabob never lllmgaus 
seemed to bo of one mind, making complaints one day, and retracting them the J“j J’ 
next; blit the govornor-genonil satisfied himself that the nabob was not treated tloU 
with all the deference which, according to his lordship's notions, was due to 
regal stale. He therefore instructed the resident to treat the nabob ou all 
public occasions as an independent prince; to be strict in the observancp of all 
established ceremonials; and to confine advice or remonstrance upon any mis¬ 
management in the nabob’s administration to such occasions as might endanger 
British interests. Not long after receiving these instructions, the lesident was 
desired to apply to the nabob for a second wore of rupees. They wore obtained, 
and furnished another seasonable supply for the Nopaulose war It would 
seem however that the nabob parted with the money more by constraint than 
willingly, and felt more than ever dissatisfied with the. resident as the instru¬ 
ment employed in exacting it Tie displayed Ids resentment by becoming 
mow hostile than ever to all kinds of reform, and removing from his counsels 
all the persons known io have the resident’s support Major Baillio, attributing 
these proceedings of the nabob not so much to caprice or pcisonal resentment 
as to factious lull jgues encouraged by the course which the governor-general had 
pursued with regard to him, forwarded in September, J81o, a letter dated five 
months before, in wbieli bo gave free utterance to his feelings. The governor- omom«- 
general in replying did not hesitate to express his opinion that the resident had 
displayed a grasping and domineering spirit, which justified the jealousy and "Xctutiga 
resentment of both the late and tho present nabob. In consequence of this 
rupture, the governor-general in council removed Major Baillie, and thus freed 
the nabob from all control in his internal administration. This change was fol¬ 
lowed by great cordiality between the two governments, and to the Satisfaction 
of both tile loan of the seepnd orore of rupees was discharged in iVtay, 1816, by 
a treaty which commuted it for a tract pf territory whidh belonged to the 
British government, and was situated to the north-west of Oude, on the frontiers 
of NapuuL The governor-genera], satisfied that the affairs of the country had 
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improved since tho irritating interference with tin* internal admiuisliation. had 
(‘(‘used, ventured to recommend another change, witli the slew of giving Oude 
still more the character of an independent sovereignty 

The Nabobs of Oude had hitherto boon satisfied with the title of Nabob 
Vizier, intimating that they were the hereditary viziers or pi ime niinisfeis of’ (lie 
(heat Mogul Tiny woroacenidingly lcgarded not as tin 1 equals, hut ;ts (lie sei- 
\ants of the King of Delhi. So much was this distinction legaidcd in piuetice, 
that the governor-general, dining a second visit to Lucknow, was w iluess to an 
act of humiliation imposed by it Two brothers of the King of Delhi were living 
there on pensions furnished partly hy the Company and pmtly h\ the unbolt. 
Notwithstanding this subordinate position, etiquette gave them sneli decided 
preeedonee, that when the nabob met them in tin 1 streets ofhis own capital, his 
elephant was made to kneel in token of homage. The thing seemed totin' 
governor-general so incongruous, that ho suggested to the nabob the propriety 
of lidding himself of all such forms of servility, He had advised him on his 
accession to dispense with application to Delhi for confirmation or investiture, 
and he now advised him lo assume a title which would declare him to he no 
longer the servant, but llm equal of the Mogul The only restriction was, that 
change of title should make, no change in the nabob's relations with (he British 
government The governor-general seems to have been apprehensive that (lie 
throne of Delhi might bo occupied by a prince hostile to British union, and he 
therefore deemed it good policy to convert the two heads of Hie Mahometans in 
India into rival sovereigns. The nabob, whose pride and ambition were Urns 
flattered, hastened to act on the governor-general’s suggestion, and in I BID, to 
the extreme indignation of the court of Delhi, and (lie dissatisfaction of 
Mahometans generally, issued a proclamation declaring his future designation 
to ho Aim Mnvttjfm', Moia-iid-div, Shah-i-Zmman, Uhusi-ud din,, Ifi/dnr Hindi, 
Padshtth-i-Awadh, “the Vietoiions—the Upholder of the Faith- (he King of 
tho Aga—Ghazi-ud-din, Hyder Hindi- King of Oude.” The soundness of (ho 
govcinor-generaFs judgment in this matter lias been questioned; but the subject 
was too insignificant to deserve all the discussion which it provoked, and has 
ahoady lost any little interest which once belonged to it, In regard to the 
condition of Oude, it is necessary only further to add, that it, scarcely justified 
the flattering picture which tins govornor-geneml drew of the happy conse¬ 
quences resulting from the nabob’s uncontrolled internal management, British 
troops were repeatedly called out to assist in reducing refractory zemindars; 
and in tho beginning of 1822, in tho vicinity of Multan poor alone, a Briiisli 
detachment dismantled ahovo seventy of their forts. Bands of armed rubbers, 
countenanced by the zemindars and connived at by tho police, hiuuitod tlm 
jungles, and not unlrequently passed the frontier to carry on their dcprcclatiouH 
V/ithin the British territory. 

Ihe relations with the Nizam did not undergo much change during Urn 
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udmimstuition ol tlie Maupiis of Hastings, but several events took place which 
on Viuious accounts deserve inoie than si passing notice The nominal admin¬ 
istration of the government was vested in the .Nizam's favouiite Moonir-ul- 
Moolk, but the real power was exercised by the Hindoo (Jliandoo Lai in 
conceit with the resident. The Nizam, indignant at not having the absolute 
eonhol, allowed inailers to take their course, and when asked for his opinion, 
sullenly answmed that it was of no u.se to give it, as lie had no inteicst 
(Jliandoo Lai was able and active, but aware of liis precaiious position in con¬ 
sequence of the hostility felt to him at court, endeavorued to make friends tlieie 
by a liberal distribution of money to all the courtiers or their retainers who 
possessed any influence, or could furnish him with information by acting as 
spies. So profuse weio his bribes that part of them were said to find their 
way to the hoards of the Nizam himself, and Moonir-ul-Moolk, whoso testimony, 
however, being that of an enemy, must be taken with qualification, said that tlie 
whole ol' the Nizam's family was bribed, every one of bis own servants was in 
(Jliandoo Lai's pay, and even Ills own mothor-indaw sent him a daily report 
of whatever occurred in the inmost recesses of his house. This system 
required an enormous expenditure, which the minister endeavoured to meet, 
partly by rapacious exactions, and partly by loans at exorbitant interest from 
the hankers of Hyderabad. The, revenues were let to the highest bidders, and 
the contractors, intent only on profit, employed so much violence and extoition, 
that the cultivators abandoned their lands in despair, and both the revenue, and 
the population rapidly diminished. 

As British influence had placed and was maintaining (Jliandoo Lai in power, 
the supreme government felt responsible for his proceedings, and on the repre¬ 
sentations of the resident ordered a stringent control to bo exercised over him. 
Among other sources of financial embarrassment was his connection with a 
mercantile house which laid been established at Hyderabad under the firm of 
William Palmer and (Jo,, and which, being recommended by Mr. Russell, them 
resident, had so far succeeded, in LSI 1, in obtaining not merely the permission, 
but the countenance of tho governor-general in council, that he was instructed 
to show it every proper degree of encouragement consistent with the treaty 
with tho Nizam. (Jliandoo Lai’s pecuniary necessities soon brought him into 
intimate communication with the firm, and he obtained considerable advances 
from it. In 1H LG William Palmer and Go. professed to doubt -whether their 
dealings with the Nizam’s government were not struck at by Act 37 Geo. III. 
c 142. The 28th section of this act, proceeding on the preamble that “the 
practice of British subjects lending money, or being concerned in the lending 
of the same, or in transactions for tho borrowing money for, Or lending money 
to the native princes in India, has been productive of much mischief, and is the 
source of much usury and extortion/' enacts that from the 1st of December, 
.1707, "no British subject Shall by Mmtelf Or by any Other person directly 
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or indirectly employed by him, lend any money or other valuable thine- to any 
native prinee in India, by whatever name or description such native prince ahull 
be called; nor .shall any British subject be concerned either by hi nisei I, or by any 
other person, either directly or indirectly, in raising or procuring .any money 
tor such native prince, or as being security tor such loan or money; nor shall 
any British subject lend any money or other valuable thing (o any other person 
for the purpose of being lent to any such native prince; nor shall any British 
subject by lihnsell, or by any other person, either directly or indirectly, for his 
use or benefit, take, receive, hold, enjoy, or he concerned in any bond, note, or 
ether security or assignment granted or to he granted alter the 1st day ol 
December next, for the loan, or for the repayment of money or other valuable 
thing.” The violation of the law was to be treated as a misdemeanour, and 
the security takc'ii for the money lent, was “to he. null and void to all intents 
and purposes ” 

Notwithstanding the minuteness and stringency of the above prohibitions, 
it was expressly declared that the things forbidden were unlawful, only 
provided they were done “without the ('on,sent and approbation of tin 1 court of 
directors of the Bast India Pompany, or tho consent and approbation of the 
governor in council of one of the said (lompany's governments in India, llrst had 
and obtained in writing.” If (ho previous dealings of William Palmer and 
Oo. wort 1 , as they themselves suspected, illegal, it is very questionable, if any 
subsequent consent would have cured them; but they were naturally anxious 
to be in safety for tho future, and succeeded on application in obtaining lhe 
requisite consent of the. governor-general in council, subject only to the reser¬ 
vation that the resident should have full permission to satisfy himself at any 
time as to the nature of the transactions in which the firm might engage in 
consequence of the permission then granted. Backed by tho countenance of 
the supreme government they extended their pecuniary transactions with 
Oliandoo Lai, and in particular undertook with, its Bill cognizance to provide the 
pay of the reformed troops in Berar and Aurnngubad. The regular payment 
of the troops being indispensable to their dlioieney, the sanction to this trails- 
action was tho more easily obtained, from its being asserted that tho native 
bankers would not advance the necessary funds at the same rate of interest, or 
on the security of assignments of revenue. 

William Palmer and Co bad as yet only been experimenting on (ho credulity 
of the supreme government, and on finding how readily all their requests were 
complied with, entered into a negotiation for a loan to Oliandoo Ltd of sixty- 
lacs of rupees (£(100,000). Their application for tho sanction of this loan was 
forwarded to Calcutta by Mr. Bussell, the resident, who recommended it on the 
ground that equally advantageous terms could not bo obtained through any other 
agency. The loan, according to Oliandoo Lai’s statement, was to he employed 
ii( reducing the arrears due to the public establishments, in paying off heavy 
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incumbrances held liy native bankers and others, and in making advances to 
the ryots to enable them to cultivate their lands. The proposed mode of appli¬ 
cation was unexceptionable, but some degree of suspicion had been aroused, 
and the resolution to sanction the loan, opposed by two members of the supreme 
council, was carried only by the easting vote of the governor-general. This 
was particularly unfortunate, as one of the leading members of tlie iirm of 
William Palmer and Co. bad married a ward whom the governor-general had 
brought up in his family and loved like a daughter, and persons were unchari¬ 
table enough to suggest that the relation thus established had clouded his judg¬ 
ment, and gained his consent to an arrangement of which he would otherwise 
have been the first to perceive the impropriety. 

In 1820, shortly after the sanction to the new loan had been granted, a 
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despatch was received from the directors strongly disapproving of the whole of: 
the transactions relating to tho firm of Palmer and Co., and enjoining both that 
the consent which had been given with the view of legalizing their proceedings 
should bo withdrawn, and that in the event of any discussion as to the claims 
of the firm on the Nizam, tho British government should not interfere to enforce 
them. In consequence of these instructions the firm was interdicted from future 
pecuniary dealings with the Nizam’s minister. Had William Palmer and Co. 
been acting in an honourable and straightforward maimer, they might have 
complained with justice of the severity of .this sudden interdict and the nun in 
which it might involve them; but when Hie real state of the case was investi- 
:0alipd,::their.:explanations were considered shuffling and evasive, And the so-called 
loan of sixty lacs proved little better than a fiction and fraud. Like Chandoo 
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ad isai Lai they had represented the loan as an entirely new advance made lor speeilie 
purposes, whereas Sir Charles Metcalfe, who had become resident al I lyderaLad, 
JUsiRimium had little difficulty in discovering, notwithstanding the mysterious manner in 
Wuiimnoi which the accounts were stated, that there had been no real advance, and that 
JUsimi,* | 0(nl of sixty lacs was nothing more than the transter ol a pievimis dehl, of 

that amount, claimed by the firm from tlm Nizam, to a new .aecount r l'hey 
had thus obtained the sanction of the supremo government by lalsc pretences, 
Aa soon as the real facts wort' discovered, the governor-general became Inlly 
alive to the gross imposition which had been practised upon him, and charac¬ 
terized it as it deserved, Lor a moment imputations adeeting the governor- 
genonil’s personal integrity were whispered in some quarters, but another 
moment dissipated thorn, and the worst that could bo said was, that I Torn not 
exercising due caution he had allowed his confidence to ho abused. This unfor¬ 
tunate affair is the more to 1m lamented from having brought the adminislration 
of the Marquis of Hastings to a close sooner than he intended, Morliliod at 
the want of confidence which the instructions from the directors implied, and 
stung to the quick by the suspicion which some of their expressions scorned In 
insinuate, he tendered his resignation in 1821, and dually (putted India on tin* 
1st of January, 1828. 

Hw mtomui The political changes oHbcted by the Marquis of Hastings, though they eon- 
arm stituto at unco the loading feature and the highest merit of his administration, 
ought not to make us forgot the important internal reforms which he introduced 
into the various branches of the public, service. Several of those reforms cannot 
ho said to have originated with himself Some were pressed upon his notice by 
the homo authorities, and others suggested by such eminent public servants 
ns Sir Thoums Monro, hiir John Malcolm, tho Honourable Moiuilstuart lOIphin- 
stono, Sir Charles Metcalfe, foe. Still to tho Marquis of Hastings belongs the 
merit of singling out those which were, most worthy of being adopted, and 
making the necessary arrangements for carrying them into practical elleet. In 
the judicial department the accumulation of undecided cases had become a crying 
evil, and amounted in fact to a denial of justice. Tho causes wote sullieiently 
obvious —the undue multiplication of forms, which, though meant to secure 
regularity of procedure, protracted litigation, while the number of judges was 
Lnw lofonw f ftr p 00 Hinall for the business allotted to them. A considerable diminution of 
the evil was obtained by shortening and simplifying process in eases where 
quickness of despatch was scarcely of Jess importance than aeon racy of decision, 
and by increasing both tho number and the emoluments of tho native judges. At 
the same time the jurisdiction of these judges was greatly extended. Moousifs, at 
first restricted to cases of the value of 50 rupees, wore made competent to cases 
of 150; and suddor ameers, also limited at first to 50, worn ultimately allowed to 
adjudge in coses of 500. Encouragement was also given to punclmyefs, a kind 
of courts where the judges acted as arbiters; and while both their constitution 
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and procedure were regulated, their decisions were declared unehallongahle on ad isn 
any ground but that of corruption. In criminal justice the chief alteration 
consisted in an abandonment of the ride laid down by Lord Cornwallis, that m* 
the offices of collector and judge, or magistrate, were never to bo combined. 

The native rub*, was the very reverse of this, and by returning to it, while the <rfI[ “ fctM| s s 
duties of collector were lmt seriously interfered with, a great number of crim¬ 
inal eases wore summarily disposed of by judges in whose impartiality confi¬ 
dence could be placed. 


In no branch of the public service was improvement more wanted than that 
<>i revenue. Tn Bengal no fundamental alteration could be made. Tlie per¬ 
manent settlement laid been finally and irrevocably adopted, and the utmost 
that could be done was to enact regulations for the correction of previous errors, 
or to provide for altered circumstances. Among the regulations thus adopted Fmnnmu 

iii i , s i- ti Jofoirnm 

uiuLer the permanent fSoLUemont, notice is duo to those which chocked traud uongni 
and precipitancy in the sale of land for arrears of revenue, and still more to 1 “ u,ld0llljy 
those which gave to the ryot a protection which he had never before enjoyed, 
at least under the permanent settlement of Bengal. By an extraordinary over¬ 
sight or deliberate perpetration of injustice, the sale of a zewindary abolished 
all sub-tenures, and the purchaser was entitled if he chose to oust and order olf 
every occupant whom he found upon it. instead of this iniquitous and tyran¬ 
nical law, it was now enacted that tenants and cultivators having a hereditary 
or prescriptive right of occupancy could not bo dispossessed ho long as they 
paid their customary rents, and that those rents could not be increased except 
in specified circumstances. It was indeed bigli time to take effectual measures 
for cheeking all the forms of injustice and oppression which had prevailed in 
the collection of the public revenues. In Cuttack, in particular, though belong- iMuiwomu 

■ , ., ,, . . -. ,, ,, ,, . . in Cuttack 

mg to tho Bengal presidency, and at no great distance from its capital, the 
abuses bad become so intolerable that the people were goaded into a rebellion, 
which spread over the greater part of the province, and continued to rage from 
1817 to 18LB. The revenue exacted from the province, owing to the errone¬ 
ous principle on which it had been calculated, was excessive. Under the Mah- 
rattas it had averaged little more than ten lacs, and these subject to nume¬ 
rous deductions. Under tiro British it amounted, without deduction, to 
uearly twelve hies, afterwards so much increased by random augmentations as 
to amount, in 181C-17, to nearly fourteen lacs. Under this system of extortion 
arrears (prickly accumulated, and many of tho old zemindars, driven from their 
estates by sales not only forced but often fraudulent, were replaced by new 
men, who were bated alike for their rapacity and intrusion. After a kind of 
reign of terror had commenced, tho people of KhoortJa, trim had been moat 
mercilessly dealt with, found a leader in Jagbaudoo, the principal military 
officer of the rajah, So general was tho disaffection that' in a few weeks ho 
was heading above 8000 insurgents. The successes'Which 'he gained before a 
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sufficient force was collected to oppose him, were of course soon cheeked, but 
his adherents continued to act in desultory bodies, and tranquillity was not 
restored till effectual steps were taken to convince the people that (heir griev¬ 
ances would he. redressed, hi accordance with the recommendations o! a eom 
missioner, specially appointed, largo arrears were eaucelled, sales ol defaulting 
estates in many instances suspended, and the amount ol former assessmenls 
considerably reduced. On impiiry, many instances ol oppression and extortion 
were established, not only against native ollieials, but their European superiors, 
who, if not directly guilty, bad incurred responsibility by connivance The 
former were justly punished, the latter displaced, and though .lagbandoo did 
not surrender till several years later, so little of the insurrectionary spil'd, 
remained that in August, 1810, a general amnesty was proclaimed, The lesson 

of (duffnek was not 
lost upon the govern 
incut, ami earn was 
taken, by Hourvtuug 
out and correcting 
abuses, lo prevent si 
milar rising's in oilier 
quarters. 

Though the eslnb- 
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neat settlement in the 

ancient provinces of Bengal, Behnr, and Orissa, precluded the introduction of 
fundamental changes in regard to them, a large held for experiment lay open io 
the ceded and conquered provinces. The permanent settlement, once culngwed 
as the perfection of wisdom, bad fallen info disfavour, particularly with the home 
authorities, who had peremptorily forbidden its extension. The proper suhsfi 
kite for it was nob yet finally decided, and the Marquis of Hastings certainly 
took the wisest coarse which could be adopted under such circumslances, by 
leaving the cprealiim open, and in the meantime taking active and extensive 
measures to acquire the knowledge which was necessary for its right decision. 
Among the temporary arrangements hy which the revenue was to be collected, 
in the interval, the preference was given, particularly in the upper provinces, lo 
the system known by the name of village settlement, which (ixes a curtain 
amount of assessment on each village or community, and levying the whole 
from one or more individuals acting as the representatives of the villagers, leaves 
it to them, subject to an appeal to the civil courts, to adjust the proportion due 
by each individual cultivator. In the Madras presidency, though the zemindars' 
settlement had been early introduced into the Northern (Jirears, the Oompuny's 
jaghire, and the districts of Madura and Tinuevelly, and the village settlement 
had al@o been adopted in different quarters, a decided preference Was given to 
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another system known by the name of the ryot war settlement, which found a 
powerful ad vocal o and able administrator in Sir Thomas Monro The peculiarity 
of this settlement is that it dispenses with middlemen, and brings the ryots 
into immediate contact with govern men t. An annual adjustment is made with 
eieh individual cultivator, hy fixing a maximum money rent, according to the 
f|unntity, fertility, and estimated produce of the land lie actually cultivates 
Should th(> sum thus fixed eventually prove excessive, proportionable reductions 
are made. The omit objections to this settlement are the amount of labour 
which it entails on the collectors, and the constant fluctuations which it, causes 
in the amount of revenue. In answer to these objections the advocates of the 
settlement bold out the prospect of being able in course of years to obtain 
such a, correct uvovago of the actual capability of each field, as to allow the rent 
to he permanently fixed, and thus render an annual adjustment unnecessary 
In the presidency of Bombay the zemindary settlement was prevented hy the 
impossibility of finding individuals who could he considered as zemindars, and 
the revenue was collected on no very uniform principle, partly hy tho village, 
and partly by the ryofwar settlements, either separate or combined. Perhaps 
too much impm tnnoc has been attached to the mere mode of settlement, The 
great point of interest to the cultivator is the amount which ho is required to 
pay, and provided this is kept sufficiently moderate, tho particular system 
according to which it is levied gives him little concern, 

During the administration of tho Marquis of Hastings, the public, revenue 
of India, was augmented nearly £6,000,000 sterling, the amount in 1813-11, 
being £17,228,000, and in 1822-23, £23,120,000. Much of this increase was of 
a fluctuating character, and the only part which could he considered permanent 
was the land revenue derived from tho newly acquired or the increased produc¬ 
tiveness of tin 1 old territories, Tho receipts of 1822-23 exceeded tho expendi¬ 
ture by nearly three millions and a half, hub an addition of nearly two millions 
and a half was made bo the public debt, the debt hearing interest being in 
1818-11, £27,002,000, and in 1822-23, £20,882,000. 

The merits of the Marquis of Hastings were acknowledged immediately 
after the termination of tho Ncpaukso war, hy the advance in the peerage 
already mentioned, and after the termination of tho Pindaree war, hy a grant 
from the Company of £60,000. In both these cases, however, it was his mili¬ 
tary merits only that were honoured and rewarded, but there had been no 
acknowledgment of tho soundness and signal success of the policy which had 
made tho British authority paramount in India, and conferred incalculable 
blessings on the whole country, by extirpating systematic plunderers, and putting 
an end to international wars. He did not receive this act of tardy justice till ho 
had intimated his intention, to resign. Then only the directors and proprietors 
concurred i» a resolution expressing regret at Ids resfghaijlftftl and thanking him 
for the unremitting zeal and eminent ability yrilh ; wM4i lie had for nearly nine 
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years administered tho Indian government. This resolution being deemed by 
the friends and admirers of the Marquis of I fastings a, very inadequate recogni¬ 
tion of liis servie.es, the subject was again brought under the notice of the 
proprietors on the 3d of March, 1821, by amotion recommending the comt of 
directors to report on the mode of making such a pecuniary giant as should ho 
worthy of his eminent services a.nd of the Company s gratitude, This mot ion 
was met by another for the printing of all the correspondence, and other docu¬ 
ments upon the public records, which regarded the administration ol the Marquis 
of Hastings, and might enable the court to judge of the propriety of a I’m tins' 
pecuniary reward The second motion was carried, and sumo time having 
elapsed before the voluminous documents for which it called could be printed, the 
discussion was not revived till tho lltli of Eebruaiy, 182.“), when at a meeting 
of the general court iL was moved that there was nothing in the papers relating 
to the transactions with William Palmer and (Jo, which in tho slightest degree 1 
affected tho personal character or integrity of the late governor-general. This 
motion was mot by an amendment which, while admitting that the pmify of 
his motives could not be impeached, approved ofccitaiu despatches sent to 
Bengal, in which the directors strongly misnred the countenance given to the 
above firm. After a. discussion, prolonged for seven days, a ballot was taken 
and proved in favour of the. amendment. Men* tin* matter rested, and a, simple 
error of judgment (for it was now admitted on all bands to bo nothing more) 
was held sufficient to justify the withholding of a pecuniary reward, which 
would otherwise have been bestowed without a dissentient voice*, and which, if 
over duo to a governor-general, certainly ought not to have been denied to the 
Marquis of Hastings. 


if 

CHAPTER V. 


JVIi'. Oivmimg, appointed governor-general, lcsigna—Lord Amherst appended Mr. .Mm AiIjhii'n interim 
administration-—Lord Ainhoiwl installod—MinimderhlandiiigH with tho linn none <'muiuimeeuionti 
of hostilities—Kupodition against Rangoon --Ite rapture— PuliHi'ipiout military operations kovnrsus 
—(Sickness oE tho troops—Storming of aloehiulun—TCipeititiorw by water—Tliu llurmoHu grand unuy 
dispoiflod— Operations in Assam and in A mean—Mutiny at llarraekpont- Operations in Pegu- 
Capture oE Creme—Negotiations for peace—Tevnunatian nf luinliiities. 


’RITfSTT politics, at tho time when the Marquis of Hustings inti- 
11 mated bis intended resignation, were in an unsettled statu 
\l Queen. Caroline bad returned to England, and ministers, urged 
j! on by George TV., bad reluctantly committed themselves to that 
groat scandal known by tho name of the Queen’s Trial, 
Mr. Canning, who was then president of the Board of Control, had publicly 
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intimated liis determination not to take pait in ii, and therefore, on the 2-ttli of a n isao 
June, I<S20, win'ii, in consequence* of tin* queen’s refusal to submit to a com¬ 
promise recommended by a large mnjmity of the House of Commons, it was Appoint 
seen that (lie trial must proceed, lie tendered his losignation. The king refused imgnition 
to tecoivo il, and made it possible for him to continue in office, by leaving 
him at peifeet libeity to follow liis own inclinations with regard to the 
Dial Mr (turning accordingly, though still retaining office, went abroad, and 
did not 10 turn until Ihe bill of pains and penalties had been withdrawn The 
unhappy questions connected with it still continued to he agitated, and 
Mi Canning, feeling the incongruity of 
remaining in a minislty with which lie 
could nob act in a matter of the greatest 
moment, again tendered his resignation. 

This time it was accepted, and he once 
more went abroad, being thus out of 
place when the Marquis of Hastings in¬ 
timated lus resignation, he readily con¬ 
sented, in Maieli, 1822, to succeed him as 
governor-genotal, His piepnrations for 
the voyage weie immediately commenced, 
and ho had nearly completed them when 
the melancholy death of the Marquis of 
Londonderry tlnow open the doom of the 
ministry to him, and lie resigned liis In¬ 
dian appointment to accept that of secre¬ 
tary of state For foreign affairs 

Tins office of governor-general having thus become once more vacant, two Appoint- 
candidates were put forward—Lord Amherst, whoso conduct during liis embassy Lma jun¬ 
to China, though it had. received the entire approbation of the directors, had not 110181 
yet been rewarded; and Lord William Bontinck, whoso summary dismissal from 
the government of Madras on grounds which had since been considered insuf¬ 
ficient, gave him some claim to the still higher honour which the directors 
now had it in their power to bestow, Lord Amherst was preferred, but did 
not arrive till several mouths after the departure of his predecessor. In the 
interval the office of governor-general devolved on Mr. J ohn Adam, as the senior 1 
member of council. It was not to be expected that during this short and 
uncertain interregnum Mr. Adam would venture on any new measure of import¬ 
ance. All he had to do was to cany on the government as before, to complete 
any transactions which remained unfinished, and to take the initiative only 
when delay would obviously have been mischievous Though inclined thus to 
regulate his procedure, Mr. Adam felt constrained, particularly on two occasions, 
to act in a manner which subjected him to some degree of unpopularity. 
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Mr. Attain had from the first strenuously objected to the encouragement 
given to the house of William Palmin'and (Jo, and therefore lost no time in 
following out the orders which the court of directors transmuted on the subject 
The debt due to the firm by the Nizam was accordingly diselnugod by an 
advance of the Company on the security of the tribute which they were bound 
to pay to the Nizam for the Northern (drears, and to prevent (In' renin mice 
of similar entanglements, the order to interdict all future pecuniary dealings 
with the court of Hyderabad was strictly enforced The measure pioved fatal 
to the house of William Palmer and Co Had they alone been (lie suHerens, no 
regret could have been felt for their downfall. Unfortunately man) individuals 
who had no shave in their misconduct were involved by it, and complained, 
not without some degree of plausibility, that had less precipitation boon used, 
and the firm heou allowed to wind up gradually, the eventual Ions might luuo 
been greatly diminished. The answer, however, is that in Lhc nlfair of William 
Palmer and Co, Mr. Adam acted ministerially, and had no option but to yield 
implicit obedience bo the orders which he received. In Liu* oilier measure ho 
acted more on bin own judgment, and, we are inclined to think, with lu-s 
discretion, 

Tlio press, from the difficulty of leaving if free while the government was 
absolute, had engaged the, attention of successive ad min is( rations, and been 
subjected from time to time to restrictions more or less .stringent A regular 
censorship had at last been established, and no newspaper was allowed to be 
printed without being “previously inspected by the secretary to the govern¬ 
ment, or by a person authorized by him for that purpose,” The penalty for 
olfending was “immediate embarkation for Europe," At first I ho censorship 
applied only to newspapers. Earl Minto, during the whole of whose govern¬ 
ment “there appears,” according to Kir John Malcolm, “to have been a, very 
vigilant superintendence of tho press,” placed religious publications under 
similar fetters, and in 1813 directed, “not only that the newspapers, notices, 
handbills, and all ephemeral publications, should be sent to the chief secretary 
for revision, but that the titles of all works inteuded for publication should bo 
transmitted to the same officer, who bad tho option of requiring tho work itself 
to be sent for his examination, if he deemed it necessary.’’ Kir John Malcolm, 
from whose Political India, vol ii. p. £1)1), the above passage, is quoted, lauds 
these additional restrictions on the press’ as evincing “the necessity of increased 
vigilance to check a growing evil,” and yet, as if for the very purpose of showing 
that the evil could not be “growing," immediately bears the following testi¬ 
mony; “It is worthy of observation that from the time tho office of censor was 
established, though there were never less than five newspapers published at Cal¬ 
cutta, in which every kind of European intelligence, and all matters of general 
iprd local interest, were inserted, there did not occur, from 1801 till 1820, a 
period of twenty years, one. occasion qu which government was compelled even 
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to threaten to sontl any individual to England.” I11ISL8 the Marquis of Hast- ad ibis. 
ii)gs abolished tlu> censorship. In reply to an address from the inhabitants of ~ 

Madras, ho tlms stated his reasons: “My removal of restrictions from the pro,MS "Ropfn latioi 1 b 

it . > t ■ i . . 1 , of M.urjuis 

has umi nuMitioneu in laudatory language. I nn^iil easily have adopted that of Hasting* 
procedure wilhout any length of cautious consideration, from my habit of 
regarding the freedom of publication as a natural right of my follow-subjects, 
to lie narrowed only by special and urgent cause assigned The seeing 110 
necessity for (huso invidious shackles might have sufficed to make me break 
them 1 know myself, however, to have been guided in the step by a positive 
and well weighed policy. II' our motives of action are worthy, it must bo wise 
to render them intelligible throughout an empire, our hold on which is opinion, 
further, it is salutary for supreme authority, even when its intentions are most 
pure, to look to the control of public scrutiny; while conscious of rectitude that 
authority can lose nothing of its strength by its exposure to general comment. 

On the contrary, it requires incalculable addition of force.” Those remarks, 
however true in themselves, were nob applicable to the circumstances, since the 
governor general, though ho speaks of breaking “those invidious shackles,” and 
subjecting the “supreme authority" to “general comment, 11 showed that ho 
meant nothing of the kind, by issuing the following regulations:—“The editors 
of newspapers are. prohibited from publishing any matter coming under the fol¬ 
lowing heads: I. Animadversions on the measures and proceedings of the 
honourable court of directors, or other public authorities in England, connected 
with the government in India; or disquisitions on political transactions of the 
local administration; or offensive remarks levelled at the public conduct of the 
members of council, of the judges of the supreme court, or of the lord-bishop of 
Calcutta. 2, Discussions having a tendency to create alarm or suspicion among 
the 1 native population, of any intended interference with their religious opinions. 

3. The republication from English or other newspapers of passages coming 
under any of the above heads, or otherwise calculated to affect the British 
power or reputation in India 4. Private scandal and personal remarks on 
individuals tending bo excite dissension in society,” Assuming that, in the 
actual condition of India, those regulations, or at least some modification of 
them, was indispensable, it was obviously absurd to speak of the abolition of 
the censorship as equivalent to the establishment of freedom, and Sir John 
Malcolm states the simple, truth when he observes, “by this measure the name 
of an invidious office was abolished, and tho responsibility of printing offensive 
matter was removed from, a public functionary to the author or editor; but 
this change, so far from rescinding any of tho restrictions upon the press, in 
reality imposed them in aa strong* if not in a stronger degree, than any measure 
that had before boon adopted.” 

Shortly after the abolition of the censorship, newspaper entitled the 
Calcutta Journal was established by Mr. James Silk Buckingham, as proprietor 
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a n ism. and editor. It was conducted with much talent, hut much less in aeeoulanco 
with the governor-general's regulations than with the views which he was 

nmuirtionn understood to have sanctioned in his reply to tho Madras address, and hence 

llliposctl Oil J * 

Liiapumiw Mr. Buckingham had been lnovo than once warned that, unless lie acted with 
move circumspection, ho would forfeit his license, to remain in India, and ho 
shipped off for ling la ml. Thu governor-genera 1, however, was unwilling to 
take a step which it would ho impossible to reconcile with his rather higli-llovvn 
sentiments on the, advantages of free discussion, and therefore quitted India 
without carrying his menaces into execution. Mr. Adam, win) was not 
restrained by any such scruples, signalized his short tenure of oilier by a kind 
of crusade against the press. Without venturing to re-establish the censorship, 
he obliged every printer to obtain a license before he could print a newspaper, 
pamphlet, or any other work whatever, ami gave a practical proof of his deter¬ 
mination that the regulations of the Marquis of Hastings were no longer to 
remain a dead letter by actually putting them in three against Mr. Bnekinghnm 
and shipping him oil for ICnglund. By this decided step he incurred much 
obloquy, as it was generally felt that tho offence, which consisted merely in 
tho insertion of a, paragraph ridiculing the appointment of one of the chaplains 
of the Hootch church to the office of cleric to the committee of stationery, was 
not of so grave a character as to justify the severe punishment with which he 
visited it. The offence, at all events, was not of a kind which required to he 
immediately put down by a strong hand, and Mr. Adam would have acted in a 
more becoming manner liacl he refrained from using his short tenure of oilieo 
for tho purpose of displaying Ills known hostility to freedom of tins I ndian press, 
and left it to the new governor-general to deal with the offending proprietor of 
the Calcutta Journal in his own way. Though Mr. Buckingham failed to 
obtain redress either from the, court of proprietors, before whom his ease was 
repeatedly brought, or from the privy-council, who refused an application to 
rescind tho press regulations, lm never allowed the subject to bo lost sight of, 
and ultimately succeeded in procuring compensation for his loan in tho form of 
an annuity. 


Miainnlor. 
ftt.uuUng 
with tho 
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Lord Amherst arrived at Calcutta on the 1st of August, LS28, and was no 
sooner installed in his office of governor-general, than he found himself involved 
in hostilities with a now and untried enemy, beyond the proper hounds of 
India. The countries immediately beyond the Company’s eastern frontier, after 
being long possessed by petty chiefs, from whom no great danger could bo 
apprehended, had gradually fallen under the dominion of the King of Ava, the 
sovereign of tho Human empire, and a collision which had often been imminent 
had at last become inevitable. Assam in the north-east, Kacluir in the centra, 
and Ar&ean in the south-east, along the eastern shores of Bengal, either formed 
part ofthe Burma,n empire, or were in course of being incorporated with it; 
add it was scarcely possible that a people so arrogant ass the Burmese, and 
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unconscious of the extent, of Lhe British resources, after pushing their conquests 
to our Indian iioulier, would be eonfcnted to remain theie without attempting 
encroachment Nor were plausible pie texts wanting Aiaeau, though 
inhabited by a people identical in origin with the Burmese, foi mod an inde¬ 
pendent kingdom till 17b 1, when Mnuleiageo Pialioo, King of Ava, taking 
advantage of some intestine dissensions, ciossed ihe Yumadong Mountains, 
•subdued it, annexed it to hia empire, and placed it under the government of a 
viceroy The new rule was so oppressive, that great numbeis of the Aiacanese 
or Mugs, as they were usually termed, fled from the tyranny which they 
despaired of being able to resist, and weie allowed to settle on certain tracts of 
waste land within or bordering on (JliiLtagong. Here many of them became 
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industrious cultivators, but more of them preferred to live as marauders, and 
retaliate, by means of plundering incursions, the injuries they had suffered 
In 1793, three chiefs, or, as they are sometimes described, leaders of banditti, 
fled across the bonier info Chittagong, and were followed across the Naaf by a 
body of Burmese, who had orders not to quit the pursuit, how far soever it 
might carry them, till they had captured the fugitives. The pursuers who 
thus crossed the Naaf weie estimated at 5000 , and to support them, if opposi¬ 
tion should be offered, an army of 20,000 men began to assemble in Araean. 
Tins violation of the British fioutier at first only called forth a strong remon¬ 
strance, but the Burmese officer, while disclaiming hostile intentions, plainly 
intimated that he would not retire till tho fugitives were given up, and to show 
that he was in earnest, stockaded hia camp. Such a defiance aroused even the 
timid spirit of Sir John Shore, who was then governor-general, and a detach¬ 
ment was sent to compel the Burmese to retire. The beneficial effect of this 
decided stop was neutralised hy a promise that the British government, if 
satisfied of the guilt of the fugitives, would deliver them Up. 1 0u this assurance, 
the Burmese officer withdrew, and 6f course W4& able to boast that he had 
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gained his point. This boast was fully confirmed when the fugitives, after 
undergoing tlie form of a trial, were pronounced guilty, and handed over to the 
tender mercies of their enemies. What these would be, must have been fore¬ 
seen, and therefore, however much wo may be shocked at the diistardliiiess and 
inhumanity which consigned them (o sueli a (ale, we cannot he .surprised to 
learn that two of them were shut up in closed cells and starved In death; I he 
thml contrived to escape. When the whole circumstances me. euusideied, it 
must be admitted that the Burmese only drew a very natural inference, when 
they attributed tlm delivery of the fugitives to fear. At all events any doubts 
which they might leave had on the subject must have been removed, when tlm 
governor-general, so far from insisting on any apology for the violation of the 
British territory, showed himself only anxious to conciliate tins good-will of the 
King of Ava, and in 170-3 despatched Captain Cymes on a friendly mission to 
his court. 

During 1707 and 170S, tlm continuance! of oppression in Araean was followed 
by a vast increase of emigrants into the Chittagong districts. To prevent llie 
repetition of a Burmese incursion and consequent misunderstandings, orders 
were, given to cheek the emigration. Tins, howevei’, was found to be no easy 
task. One party, when ordered to retire, boldly replied: - “We will never 
return to the Avaeun country; if you choose to slaughter us horn, we are ready 
to die; if, by force, to drive ns away, wo will go and dwell in the jungles of the 
great mountains, which afford shelter for wild boasts." I'higitives, amounting 
in the aggregate to 40,000, arc described as “ (lying through wilds ami deserts, 
without any preconcerted plan, numbers perishing from want, sickness, and 
fatigue. The road to the. Nftaf (tlm river separating Araean from Chittagong) 
was strewed with the bodies of the. aged and decrepit, and of mothers with 
infants at the breast,” It was impossible, without violating the die fates both 
of policy and humanity, to drive such multitudes to desperation hy denying 
them an asylum, and the Marquis ol' Wellesley, now governor-general, appointed 
Captain Hiram Cox to superintend their location. Meanwhile, the viceroy of 
Araean had despatched a body of troops across the frontier in pursuit of the 
fugitives, and addressed a letter to the magistrate of Chittagong, in which ho 
said: “.If you, regarding former amity, will deliver us up all the refugees, 
friendship and concord will continue to subsist. If you keep in your country 
the slaves of our king, tlm broad path of intercourse between the states will bo 
blocked up. Our disagreement is only about the,so refugees; wo wrote to you 
to deliver them, and you have been olfemled thereat,. Wo again write to you, 
who are in, the province of Chittagong, on the part of the king of the Company, 
that wo will take away the whole of the Aracaneso; and further, in order to 
take them away, more troops are coming. IF you will keep the Araeaneso in 
your country, the cord of friendship will be broken,” Mr, Stonehouso, the 
magistrate,- replied that there eould be no negotiation until the Burmese had 
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i ('lin'd, find declared his determination, if compelled, to use force for that purpose a n isu 
To Lld.s alternative ho actually had recourse, hut unfortunately without success, 
for tin 1 Burmese, who laid erected a strong stockade, repulsed the attempt made Te mjm , u y 
to dislodge them Bm flier hostilities had heoome apparently inevitahle, when 
the Burmese retired of their own accord, and the governor-general, who was t!lu,1 ' u ' 
fully occupied elsewhere, availed himself of their withdiawal to attempt an 
amicable settlement With this view he deputed Lieutenant Hill on a mission 
to the viceroy of Aracan. The King of Ava, then occupied with schemes for 
the conquest of Assam, deemed it expedient to profess moderation, and sent an 
ambassador to Calcutta The result was, that the ambassador departed 
apparently satisfied with the explanations and promises given to him. These 
avoio in effect, that all Mugs who could be proved guilty of crimes would he 
surrendered, and that in future no subjects of the Barman empire would he 
received as emigrants within the British tenitorios 

The amicable settlement proved to be a delusion, for in. 1800 the viceroy ofninigMut* 
Aracan demanded the unconditional surrender of the fugitives, and threatened iuTnlca 
invasion if the demand were not immediately complied with. Affairs of greater 
moment made it inexpedient to resent this menace, and therefore the governor- 
general, choosing to regard it as the unauthorized act of the viceroy, sent Colonel 
Byrnes on a second mission to Ava in 1802, According to the official despatch, 
he succeeded in impressing tho Burmese court with full confidence in the good 
faith and friendly views of the British government, and received similar assur¬ 
ances in return, hut subsequent information, has proved this to he a gross mis¬ 
statement Colonel Byrnes was only admitted to a single and disdainful 
audience of the king, while the letter which he delivered from the governor- 
general was not even honoured with an answer, unless that name is given 
to a paper of questionable authenticity in which the subjcet-rnatte.r of the letter 
was passed unnoticed. Considering the circumstances under which the mission 
was sent, a hotter reception was scarcely deserved, and ought not to have been 
anticipated. 

In 1809 it was ascertained that the Burmese had long been meditating the Compton 

° ^ oftliaBur* 

conquest of the British provinces of Chittagong and Dacca, and it is houco easy mm. 
t.o understand how readily, before they even prepared for an open rupture, they 
availed themselves of the proceedings of tho Araeanc.se emigrants, to keep an 
open ground of quarrel. And it is not to he denied that thoir complaints were 
often too well founded. In 1811 an emigrant chief* of the name of Khyen-hran, 
usually printed in English King-bearing, collecting a large body of his country¬ 
men, burst suddenly into Aracan, overran the whole country, and compelled the 
capital itself to capitulate; Earl Minto immediately despatched Captain Canning, 
who had previously Been employed on two missions to Ava, to disavow nil con¬ 
nection. with tho insurgents, and declare the Anxious desire of the British gov¬ 
ernment for tho continuance, of friendly relations^. Oh arriving at Rangoon, 
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a d isu Captain Grinning found not only that a strong boliel oi British connection with 
fclio revolt prevailed, but that, in anticipation ol hostilities, an embargo had 
been laid on the British vessels in the port He succeeded in inducing the 
viceroy of Pegu to remove the embargo, but about the same time leeoive.d a 
letter from Calcutta informing him of the invasion ol the Bi ilish territory by the 
viceroy of Aracan, and ordering bis immediate return. Ibis had now become 
a task ot' some difficulty, for orders bad ariived Irom the Human capital 
to Rend Captain Canning tbither with his consent or without it, the intention 
obviously being to detain him as a hostage for the delivery of Kliyen-bran 
Tbo envoy, by his own firmness, and tin* presence ol two ot the Company's 



firmed vessels at ’Rangoon, defeated this project, and he succeeded in ru-oiulunk¬ 
ing for Calcutta. 

iiivmimi of The invasion of the British territory by the viceroy of Aracan had been the 
nlomwbv natural result of his successes over Kliyon-lmui, who, having encountered a 
largo Burmese force, had sustained a complete defeat, and been driven back 
■with his followers to their former haunts. Elated with victory, the viceroy, not 
satisfied with demanding the delivery of the rebels, intimated that if this were 
refused, he would invade the Company's territories with (10,000 men, and annex 
Chittagong and Dacca to the Barman empire, This menace having been mot 
in a proper spirit, the court of Ava, desisted from military demonstrations, and 
indicated a desire to negotiate. 

While matters were in this state, a pel non arrived with ft commission, from 
the King of Ava to proceed to Benares, and purchase some of the sacred works 
of the Hindoos, This was the professed, but as had been suspected, it proved 
not to be the real object, for instead of purchasing books, he spent his time ip 
intriguing against the British government. Shortly afterwards, another person 
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arrived with a commission fco proceed to Delhi. The purchase of manuscripts ad isir 
was as before his professed object, but as it was discovered that he had no less 
an object in view than the formation of a general confederacy, for the purpose imuiimn, 
of expelling the British from India, the permission he asked was not granted, ivan* 
and an intimation was made to the Rajah of Aracan, through whom the mo ‘’° 
application had been made, that on furnishing a list of the works and other 
articles wanted, they would be furnished without subjecting him to the trouble 
of deputing agents. Notwithstanding this .somewhat ominous display of hostile 
designs, the form of negotiation was continued, and in I SI,3 a mission arrived 
at Calcutta from the viceroy of Pegu. The letter accompanying it was certainly 
not flattering in its torms. Among other things it informed the governor- 
general (Earl Miuto) that, by surrendering the Mug fugitives and sending them 
to Ava, he might obtain tiro royal pardon for the numerous falsehoods he had 
written. 

Kliyon-bran having in the meantime recovered from tiro effects of his dis- riooraimgs 
comfrturc, bad again collected a large number of adherents, and renewed his ilu^™ 
incursions into the Burmese territories, Earl Miuto had hitherto treated the 
Araearre.se refugees with great indulgence; but in September, 1813, having 
become possessed of a letter in which Kliyen-bran avowed Ms intention to 
invade the Burmese territories, ho deemed it necessary to put a check upon his 
movements, and issued a proclamation denouncing the proceedings of the 
insurgents, forbidding the subjects of the Company to give them any counten¬ 
ance, and offering rewards for the apprehension of their leaders. The,so 

measures were not very successful, and Kliyen-bran continued his inroads with 
little interruption, till his death in the beginning of 1815. This event put air 
end to the border troubles, and to the consequent danger of an immediate col¬ 
lision between the two state's, but the Burmese were by no means satisfied, and 
continued from time to time to reiterate their demand for the surrender of the 
insurgents. The deputies from the viceroy of Pegu had not loft Calcutta when 
Earl Moira arrived to assume the government, but on finding that he was dis¬ 
posed to treat, their application with no greater favour than his predecessor had 
done, they immediately returned to Rangoon. 

After the death of Kliyen-bran, the depredations of the Muigs Were seldom Tiuontof 
carried into Aracan, and some surprise therefore was excited, when, in the i> y ti.« 
beginning of 1817, Mr, Pecliell, magistrate of Chittagong, received a letter from 13uml “ a 
the Rajali Of Ramrco, governor' of the four Burnian frontier provinces, written 
in a very bombastic style, and plainly intimating that nothing but the 
immediate surrender of all the Mugs would prevent hostilities, f ‘The Mugs of 
A mean/’ observed the Rajah, “are the slaves of the King of Ava, Tile English 
government has assisted the Mugs of our four provinces, and giyon them a resid¬ 
ence, There will bo a quarrel between its and you like fifO, Formerly the 
government of Aracan demanded the Mugs from the $totisli government, which 
Von. Ill, i 214 
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prom hod to restore them, but at length did not do so Again the Mugs 
escaped from your hands, c.une and despoiled the four provinces, and went and 
received protection iu your country. If at thin time you do not restore them, 
according to my demand, or make delays in doing so, the iiiendsliip now .sub¬ 
sisting between us will be broken.” This letter was delivered by the rajah’s 
son, who told Mr. Peril el I that its contents were dictated by the king, and that 
they therefore did not require arguments, hut an answer. 1 he governor- 
general, on being made acquainted with the rajah’s letter, insl meted Mr. IVrheil 
to loply to iL in a conciliatory hut iinn tone 1 , ami at the same iimo addicssed 
a letter to the viceroy of Pegu, in which, aft or observing “that the 
British government could not without a violation oi the principles ol justice, 
on which it invaiiably acts, deliver up a body of people who had sought its pro¬ 
tection, and some of whom had resided within its teiritories for flinty years,” 
he declared ids eonlidence “that the enlightened mind of his Burmese majesty 
would perceive tire inability of agitating a question, the further discussion of 
which could lead to no result advantageous to either state” 

The relations with the, court of Ava had in (ho meantime engaged tin 1 
attention of the home authorities, and instinct ions as to the course to he pur¬ 
sued towmds the fugitives had been sent out to the supreme government. In 
a letter dated (Ith .January, 18 In, they say: “Wo earnestly hope that, you have 
not been driven to the. necessity of delivering up Klyon-luan, because wo 
observe that every Mug who is suspected of being a pnrti/mn of Khyen-hran is 
put to death, and that a whole village containing about two thousand five 
hundred souls was massacred on this account, when neither men, women, nor 
children wore .spared. If therefore, for the .sake of avoiding hostilities with tlm 
King of Ava, you should have been compelled to tho adoption of this measure, 
we trust that Khyon-bmu lias been tho single person delivered, and that none 
of his infatuated followers have, boon included in such a surrender.” Tn another 
letter dated 1,0th May of the same year, after approving of a proposal to uni to 
the Burmese with tin 1 British troops in suppressing tlm Insurgents, they add: 
“We aro pleased to observe that the magistrate was cautioned to avoid using; 
language which might be interpreted by the "Rajah of Araean into a promise, 
on the part of our government, to deliver tho chiefs of tho insurgents to tho 
Burmese, in the event of their surrendering themselves to tho British troops.” 
It is to be regretted that tho homo authorities subsequently abandoned these 
humane sentiments, and in the vain hope of proven Ling hostilities which had 
obviously become inevitable, gave orders that in future all offending Mugs 
when apprehended should be delivered fo the blond-thirsty Burmese. 

In 1ST8 tho son of tho Rajah of Eamreo arrived a second time at Chitta¬ 
gong, and desired to proceed to Calcutta, to deliver to the governor-general a 
letter, which ho said his father had written by orders of the King of A va. Its 
substance was $n follows:—"tho countries of Chittagong and Dacca, Moor- 
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shedabad and Cossimbazav do not belong to India Those countries are ours, ad isis. 
The British government is faithless This was not formerly the ease. It is not 
your right to receive the revenue of those countries; it is proper that you should rmhonnof 
pay the revenue of those countries to ns; if you do not pay it, rve will destroy tmntmj 
your country.” ‘This letter appears to have been written under the impression 
that the British government, was so engrossed or lather overwhelmed by the 111080 
Pindareo war, as to be willing to make any .sacrifice sooner than risk hostilities 
with so invincible a people as the Burmese imagined themselves to he Before 
it was delivered, the Pindaroes and Malirattas, in whom the Burmese expected 
to find powerful allies, had been completely subdued, and they themselves had 
sustained a defeat from the Siamese. Under these altered circumstances, the 
Marquis of Hastings, who had apparently resolved to leave the Burmese war as 
a legacy to his successor, fell upon the device of treating the offensive letter as 
a forgery. “By this procedure,” says his lordship, “I evaded the necessity 
of noticing an insolent step, foreseeing that his Burmeso majesty would bo 
thoroughly glad of the excuse to remain quiet, when he learned that his secret 
allies had been subdued.” 

The claim which the Burmese monarch made to the districts mentioned in Pniimiiio 
Ids hitler was probably founded on the recent conquests which ho had made, moUn’im 
and which may have been supposed to carry the adjacont territories enumerated 
as accessories, One of the most important of these conquests was Assam, 
situated to the north-cast of Bengal, and consisting chielly of an immense, valley 
inclosed by mountains, and traversed longitudinally from east Lo west by the 
Brahmapootra This territory, governed nominally by a rajah, but in reality 
1 >y a council of three ministers termed Q o!udn&, who claimed it as their hereditary 
right to appoint him and overrule all his proceedings, had fallen into a state 
bordering on anarchy, In 1801), the Rajah Chandra Kanta, in endeavouring 
to rid himself of the Boom Ooljain, was worsted, and after applying without 
success to bho British government, called in the aid of the Burmese, who fur¬ 
nished him with a force of 0000 men. The death of the Boora Gohain enabled 
the rajah to dispense with foreign aid, but the Burmese had no sooner returned 
home than their presence was again required. A son of the Boora Gohain 
had raised up a new claimant to the throne, and obliged the rajah to save him¬ 
self by flight to the confines of Bhootan. The Burmese again reinstated him, 
but soon began to covet the territory for themselves. An open rupture hence 
ensued, and Chandra Kanta, unable to make head against the Burmese general, 

Mengyee Malm Bandoola, lost the sovereignty of Assam, which was hence¬ 
forth regarded as a dependency of Ava. Misunderstandings similar to those 
which had prevailed ip regard to Aracaii and Chittagong were the consequences 
of this new conquest, the British authorities complain lug of depredations on 
their district of Rungpoor, and the Burmese, ivithout offering redress, insisting 
on the surrender of fugitives from Assam, and declaring their determination to 
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follow them beyond the frontier. The conquest*) of Kacliar, which encompassed 
tiro British district of Sylhet on the north and east, and of Munipoor, wliicli had 
been overran by Alonipva, the most celebrated of the Bnrmc.se sovereigns, 
about the same time when he added Pegu and Aracnu to his dominions, fur¬ 
nished additional points of contact at which collision was to he apprehended. 

For some years the vigilance of the British authorities in (ffiittngoug had 
prevented any serious inroads into Aracan by the emigrants. Tim Burmese, 
however, were far from reciprocating this forbearance, and had in fact entirely 
changed tlie position of affairs, by becoming themselves the aggressors, People 
following their avocations within the British boundaries were slain, or car¬ 
ried off and sold ns slaves, and these outrage's were so openly encouraged as (o 
make it plain that the Burmese,, so far from desiring to prevent, were bent on 
provoking hostilities. Their recent conquests had satisfied them that they 
were invincible, and they believed that they had only to attempt the conquest 
of Bengal in order to achieve it. Their celebrated general, JVlaha Bandoola, on 
his return from Assam, is reported to have said, that if his sovereign wished for 
Bengal lio would engage to conquer it. for him with no other troops than the 
strangers dependent upon Ava; and according to another account, “from Uni 
king to the beggar, tlie Burmese were hot for a war with the English." Dr. 
J udson, the American missionary, who had resided ton years in the country, repre¬ 
sents tlie prevailing fueling as often expressed in such words as the following; 
“The English are the inhabitants of a small and remote island. What business 
have they to como in ships from so great a distance to dethrone kings, and 
take possession of countries they have no right to? They contrive to conquer 
mid govern the black foreigners, the people of castes, who have puny framer 
and no courage. They have never yet fought with so strong and brave a 
people as the Burmese, skilled in the use of tlie sword and spear. If they 
once fight with us, and we have an opportunity of manifesting our bravery, 
it will be an example to the black nations, which are now slaves to the English, 
and will encourage them to throw off tlie yoke.” Tibs feeling could not, fail to 
manifest itself sooner or later in overt acts. There was uo difficulty in finding 
a pretext. 

At the mouth of the Naaf was the small island of Shapooree, which had for 
many years been possessed by the British as belonging to Chittagong. Tim 
Burmese set up a claim to this island, and on the 24th of September, 1823, a, 
body of about 1000 men landing upon it, overpowered the British guard, ami 
after killing or wounding several individuals, obliged the rest to save them¬ 
selves by flight. The aggressors shortly afterwards retired, but an they had 
escaped with impunity, and nothing but an unavailing expostulation from Cal¬ 
cutta followed, the Burmese were confirmed in their belief that they had 
nothing to apprehend from British resentment. It was not, however, in this 
quarter that actual hostilities were to commence. In the north-east, a body of 
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J'000 Burmese and Assamese, penetrating by the Bharteke Pass, encamped at a d is»i 
Bikrampoor, about forty-live miles east of Sylliet, while a more considerable 
force advanced limn Muni poor. A British detachment, which had been pic- ^ommlula 
viously posted to guard the Sylhet J'rontiov, advanced upon Bikraiupoor, and " ltIllilu 
finding the Burmese engaged in completing a stockade, attacked them and put 
them to rout. The detachment was too feeble to follow up this advantage; and 
on its retiring within the British boundary, the two bodies of Burmese, amount¬ 
ing’ in all to about (>000, effected a junction, advanced to Jatrapoor, con¬ 
structed stockades on both sides of the Suinia, and advanced along its noilh 
bank till within J000 yards of a British post at Bhadrapoor. Captain John¬ 
stone, the officer in command, immediately attacked than, and carried the 
stockades at the point of the bayonet. The division fiom Assam was driven 
back in disorder into that territory; the division from Manipoor managed 
better, and defended their stockade on the Surma so successfully that the 
British were obliged to retire. 

While hostilities had thus actually commenced in the north, they were about onuunm- 
to commence in Aracan. The rajah who governed there had received orders SilZitum 
to expel tins British from Hhapooree, be the cost what it might, and Malia 
Bandoola, tho most celebrated of the Burmese generals, was appointed to tlio 
chief command. The island was in consequence once more seized, and the 
governor-general, unable any longer to put off tho evil day by additional pro¬ 
crastination, had no alternative but to publish a declaration of war. This 
document, published on the 24th of February, 1821, is far too long to admit of 
quotation or even analysis. After a full detail of tho circumstances, it charges 
i,he court of Ava with having “grossly and wantonly violated tho relations of 
friendship so long established between tho two states,” and with having "com¬ 
pelled the British government to take up arms, not less in self-defence than 
for the assertion of its rights and the vindication of its insulted dignity and 
honour,” and concludes as follows: “Anxious, however, to avert tho calamities 
of war, and retaining an unfeigned desire to avail itself of any proper opening 
which may aviso for an accommodation of differences with the King of Ava, 
before hostilities shall have been pushed to an extreme length, the British gov¬ 
ernment will be prepared even yet to listen to pacific overtures on the part of 
his Burmese majesty, provided that they are accompanied with the tender of an 
adequate apology, and involve the concession of such terms as are indispensable 
to tho future security and tranquillity of the eastern frontier of Bengal/’ 

In forming the plan of military operations it was necessary to take into 
consideration tho nature of the country, and the mode of warfare practised by 
tho enemy. The country was almost a continuous bract of forest and marsh, 
completely inundated at certain, seasons, and at all times teeming with vapours 
which made the atmosphere almost pestilential; and so little was known of the 
geography that, with tho exception of a few narrow belts of land along the 
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coast, or the banks of navigable rivers, it was entirely une.vploied. To lead an 
army through such a countiy, even if the population had been friendly, would 
have been a task of no ordinary difficulty ; but to foico a passage through it, 
wlieio all the available routes were occupied by an enemy possessed both of 
skill and courage, and prepared to meet their assailants with a miudorous tire 
from behind trenches and stockades, so strongly eonstmeted as to foim, in fact, 
a continuous series of forts, was an enterprise, the difficulties of which afford 
the best explanation of the reluctance of successive goveuiors-geuei'al to engage 
in it. It was a knowledge of these difficulties, and confidence in their peculiar 
mode of warfare, that made the Burmese so anxious to provoke an encounter. 
The Piince of Tharawadce, the brother of the King of A.va, when fold that the 
Burmese soldiers could not cope with the British, repin'd, “ Wo arc skilled in 
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making trenches and stockades, which the English do not understand;” and 
there cannot bo a doubt that to this skill they were mainly indebted for any 
successes which they obtained in tbe course of the war. Every individual 
soldier carried a spade or hoe as an essential part of his military equipment. 
With this, as the line advanced, he dug a hole, from which ho fired away under 
cover till a nearer approach unearthed him. It was only, however, to retire 
to much better protection within his stockades. These usually formed com¬ 
plete inclosuros of a square or oblong shape, varying in height from ton to 
twenty feet, constructed sometimes of solid beams of timber, previously pre¬ 
pared, and sometimes of bamboos and young wood in a green state, The whole 
firmly and closely planted in the ground, and bound together at the top by 
transverse beams, with no more openings than were necessary for embrasures 
and loop-holes, formed a defensive work which did not yield readily to an 
ordinary cannonade, and was most effectually assailed by shells ami rockets. 
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Within the interior, platforms wore fixed or embankments thrown up, on which a n ism. 
gingals, or small guns, carrying a hall of six or twelve ounces, were planted, ~ 

and occasionally, to increase the difficulty of access to the main work, it had the 
additional protection of outer and inuor ditches, and of minor stockades, abattis, 
and similar outworks. 

In arranging the plan of a campaign in a country presenting such physical J’lauuf 

. , ‘ i_ » Ritinuwe 

Jmfcums, and against troops jjmvsumg ,sudi a .sy&tom of: military tactics, the iumiWku. 
most advisable course seemed to ho to avoid, as much as possible, the difficulties 
and tediousness of land routes, and endeavour to reach the interior by water. 

JNo doubt was entertained as to the practicability of the latter plan. The 
capital and other chief cities of the Turman empire were situated on the 
Jrawadi, which, if the proper season wore chosen, might he ascended by a 
flotilla conveying troops for a distance of 500 miles in about six weeks. In 
this direction, therefore, it was determined that the main effort should be made; 
and that, in the meantime, little more should ho attempted in other quarters 
than to keep the enemy at hay and check his further progress. This plan, 
though adopted by the supreme government in the absence of Sir Edward 
Paget, the commander-iu-chief, was cordially approved by him before any actual 
.steps were taken. The adjutant-general, writing in his name, says:—“The 
commander-in-chief can hardly persuade himself that if wo place our frontier 
in even a tolerable state of defence, any serious attempt will ho made by the 
Burmese to pass it; but should he be mistaken in this opinion, he is inclined to 
hope that our military operations on the eastern frontier will be confined to 
their expulsion from our territories, and to the re-establislnnent of those states 
along the line of frontier which have been overrun and captured by the Burmese. 

Any military attempt beyond this, upon the internal dominions of Lho King of 
Ava, he is inclined to deprecate, as in place of armies, fortresses, and cities, he is 
led to believe wo should find nothing but jungle, pestilonco, and famine. 11 appears 
Lo the commander-in-chief that the only effectual mode of punishing Lho 
insolence of this power is ly maritime means.” 

In sup]dying troops to the maritime expedition, Bengal very imperfectly fhitMifon-o 
performed its part. The aversion of the sepoys to a sea voyage could only ‘ 5mployua 
have been overcome by forcing their inclinations, and as this was judged inex¬ 
pedient, this presidency furnished only his Majesty’s 13tli and 38th regiments, 
two companies of artillery, and the 40th regiment of native infantry. Madras, 
where the sepoy objection did not exist to the same extent, and was perhaps in 
some degree overcome by the energy and popularity of Sir Thomas Monro the 
governor, furnished a much larger force, consisting of life Majesty’s 41st and 
89th regiments, the Madras European regiment, and seven native regiments, 
with detachments of pioneers and artillery. The whole force, mustering 
upwards of 11,000 men, about pne half Europeans was placed under the 
command of Mhjor-general Sijr * Archibald d&ta|beil. Under him Colonel 
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\ n is'ii M'Creagli commanded tho Bengal, and Colonel Maebenn the 11 minis division 
The naval force consisted of the sloops of war Larne and Sophia, with several 
■Onwinf 0 f the Com jinny’s cruisers, liavinjr the transports in convoy, a flotilla of twenty 
onJtuitoon gun-brigs and twenty war-boats, each carrying a piece of heavy ordnance, and 
the Diana, a small steam-vessel, which, as she was the first of the kind seen on 
the cant const of the Bay of Bengal, was regarded by (he natives with wonder 
and superstitious terror, when they saw Iter without sails or oats, moving' 
against wind and tide by some mysterious agency. Captain Canning aeoom- 
piuiied the expedition as political agent and joinl-cmimiissioner with the 
commander-in-chief Port Cornwallis, situated near the north-east extremity 
of the Great Andaman Island, was the appointed place of rendezvous The 

Bengal, ami the Jirst part of (lie Haulms 
force, met here in the end of Aptil, I Silt, 
and having boon joined hy Commodore 
Grant, tho chief naval olticer in the 
Indian seas, in the, L{ff'ey frigate, sailed 
north-oast on tho nth of May, and on 
tin 1 !)th, to tho great astonishment and 
alarm of the Burmese, who appear 
never to have dreamed of an attack in 
this quarter, arrived oil the mouths of 
the Irawadi. 

The Irawadi rises near the, oantem 
extremity of tho Himalaya,, on tho iron 
tiers of Assam, and after a southern 
course of about 1000 miles, falls into 
Idie Bay of Bengal. Like tho Gauges, it 
has a large, delta, at tho upper extremity 
ihoinwmii. of which it divides into a number of branches. These opening into one another, 
form a kind of net-work across the delta, and carry off so much of the water 
that the main stream may be said to disappear. The two principal, branches 
aro the Baasein on the west, and the Rangoon on the cost, each of them to 
called from an important town of the same name situated on its hunks, 
Rangoon, the larger of the two towns, and the chief port of Bnvmnh, stood on 
the left bank, about twenty-five miles from the sea, in a fork formed hy two 
branches, the one of which flows eastward under the name of tho Syrinm, while 
the other, continuing tho river of Rangoon, properly so called, flows south to 
the sea, Its width at Rangoon was nearly half a mile, and on its opposite) 
hauls: stood a town of some extent called Dal la. 

On the llbh of May, the expedition sailed up the rivor, and anchored 
opposite to Rangoon. Its defences, consisting only of a stockado about twelve 
feet high, which inclosed it on every side, and of a principal battery of twelve 
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guns, situated on a wharf at the river side, were far too techie to offer any in isat 
effectual resistance. Alter a few shots from the battery, which the Li (fey 
instantly silenced, the troops landed and took possession of the town without attack ™i 
seeing an enemy. When the living commenced, the governor sent an American innymi " 1 
missionary to ask what the English wanted, and threatening, if the fire did not 
cease, to put to death such Europeans as were in his hands These so-called 
Europeans were eight lltitish traders and pilots, two American missionaries, 
an Armenian, and a Cheek. His fears prevented him from carrying out Iris 
rmmleious threat, and he lied, leaving his prisoners behind hint. These, to the 
surprise and disappointment of the victors, proved to he the only inhabitants 
remaining in Rangoon. The whole population had been ordered to retire into 
the adjacent forests, and not a man had ventured to disobey. 

This total desertion of the 1 city was an event which Lire Biitish had never 
anticipated, and against which consequently they had made no provision 
Knowing that IVgu, the province in which Rangoon is situated, was ai«m 
comparatively recent conquest of the Llmmesc, and that the inhabitants were oimpugn 
by no means satisfied with their new masters, they had expected to be hailed 
n.s deliverers, and to have all the resources of a productive country placed at 
their disposal, whereas they now found that no assistance whatever would be 
given to them, and that they must depend entirely upon themselves for supplies 
Under such circumstances, an advance into the interior was at once seen to be 
impracticable. With the view of taking advantage of the augmented volume 
of water in the river, they had arrived at the very commencement of the rainy 
season, when the greater part of the country would become inundated, and 
instead of carrying on a decisive campaign, it would be necessary to remain 
shut up in Rangoon, or at least to confine military operations to its immediate 
vicinity. Considerations which bad been previously overlooked now forced 
themselves into view, and it became impossible) not to admit that in the 
arrangement of the campaign serious blunders had been committed The 
attack by sea, if advisable at all, was ill-timed. An attempt to ascend the 
river in incommodious boats during the tropical rains, without native boatmen 
to guide them, and while both banks were iu possession of the enemy, would 
only bo to invite destruction; and yet, to remain cooped up among the swamps 
of the delta, was to expose the troops to a mortality which, while it gave nope 
of the triumphs ol‘actual warfare, could hardly fail to be far more destructive 
No choice, however, remained, and it was resolved to place the troops under 
cover, and use all despatch in obtaining the necessary provisions and supplies 
from India. 

The stockades of Rangoon, though a feeble defence against a British force, were 
a sufficient protection against any sudden onset of tlife natives, and no now 
works therefore were required for security. The more commodious and 
substantial of the buildings were appropriated for- the,head-quartera and general 
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stuff, and for the stores and ammunition. About two miles to the north o( 
Rangoon, ou an artificial mound about thirty foot high, stood a famous Inuldhisf 
temple, called Shwc-da-gon, or I,lie Golden Pagoda, solidly built ol brick, on an 
octagonal bases coated with gilding, decorated with ornamental mouldings, and 
rising in the form of a cone gradually tapering to a spire to (he height ol 
above 300 feet This temple being, like the town, entiiely abandoned, was 
taken possession of by his Majesty's (i!)th regiment and (he Madias ai tiller) ; 
the rest of the troops found convenient cantonments in a number ol small 
temples and priests’ residences, lining two roads which led Irom tin* not them 
gateway of the town to the pagoda, [lining the completion ol these ai range- 
monts, detachments explored the neighbourhood, and pat ties proceeded up (he 
liver in boats for the purpose of reconnoitring and destroying any defences or 
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KnotMWR of fire-rafts which they might discover One of these parties came upon an unfinished 
10 11 ‘ J stockade at Komondine, about sixty miles above .Rangoon, and having landed, 
gallantly carried it, though not without some loss, against a very superior force. 
On the same day a considerable detachment, sent some distance into the interior, 
loll in with the governor of Rangoon, who, instead of risking an encounter, find 
into the adjoining forest. While these successes gave reason to believe that 
Burmese courage was not of a high order, there were numerous indications of 
their activity in preparing for a future struggle, and of their determination not 
to allow their invaders to remain long at ease in their cantonments. About the 
middle of May the rains set in, and the whole of the country around Rangoon 
became one, vast sheet of water. 

While the expedition was preparing to proceed against Rangoon, a force 
collected under Brigadier-general M'Morine at Goalpara, on the Brahmapootra, 
near the frontiers of Assam, moved eastward on the 113th of March, 1.82t t to 
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Cowhalty, where the Burmese had thrown up stockades. They did not, 
however, venture to defend them, and retired as the British approached. The 
population, who had been cruelly treated by their Burmese masters, wcie eagei 
to tlnow off tlie yoke, and manifested a most friendly disposition; but as they 
were too poor to furnish the necessary supplies, and the transport of these was, 
from the nature of the country, a work of the utmost difficulty, it was necessary, 
instead of advancing with the whole force, to send forward a detachment 
under Colonel Richards to Nowgong to meet Mr. Scott, the commissioner, who 
had arrived there with an escort. From Nowgong, Colonel Richards proceeded 
to Ivuliabur, and thence eastward to Maura Mulch, where the governor of Assam 
was shoe leaded with a force of about 1000 men Tlie favourable opportunity 
of striking a blow which would probably have liberated tbe whole of Upper 
Assam, was abandoned from want of supplies, and Colonel Richards, thus 
obliged to renounce the advantage of his previous successes, returned to Gowliatty 
to pass the rainy season. 

In Juno, the Burmese, who had in the beginning of the year retired from 
Kaehar, returned with a force estimated at 8000 men, and began to make 
incursions from Munipoor, stockading themselves on the heights of Talaiu, 
Dudpatloo, and Jatrapoor. The force left in Sylhet was far too feeble to offer 
any elfeetual opposition to them, and an attempt to dislodge them from a stockade 
at Talaiu proved a failure. A retreat followed, and the Burmese, elated with 
.success, remained in undisputed possession of Kaehar till the season should 
allow tlie campaign to bo again opened. 

Tn Aracau, the original seat of their aggression, the Burmese appear to have 
made their main effort; and in the beginning of May, when tho British were 
surprising them at Rangoon, they were effecting an almost equal surprise by 
appearing on tho frontiers of Chittagong with a force of more than 10,000 men, 
commanded by tbe renowned Maha Bandoola. Tbe force prepared to resist, this 
invasion was wholly inadequate, but the Bengal government, though made, 
aware of the threatened danger, made no additional effort to avert it. What¬ 
ever may ltuvo been the cause of this great negligence, it was severely punished. 
Colonel Hhaphmd, holding tho command in Chittagong, had pushed forward to 
Ramoo a detachment under Captain Noton, consisting of five companies of the 
-loth natives infantry, with two guns, and details from a Mug levy and the 
Chittagong provincial battalion. Against this detachment, tho Burmese, after 
crossing the Naaf, rapidly advanced with their whole concentrated force, and on 
the lath of May arrived at a stream flowing past Ramoo. Captain Not on’s 
two guns, well served, prevented their passage for some time, but they at last, 
effected it, and hastened to attack him. His whole force consisted of about 1050 
men, but of these 650 veto irregulars, on whom no dependence could be placed. 
Having posted his troops behind a bank surrounding tiffs endalnpiixent, with 
his right flanked by the river, Ms front formed By tho regular sepoys with tbe 
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two six-poundcrs, ami protected l>y a tank, at which a strong picket was sta¬ 
tioned, and his rear protected by another tank, wliich was given in charge to the 
provincials and the Mug levy, ho waited the encounter. After a short struggle, 
the provincials and Mugs gave way, and the i5urme.se, making their way into 
the rear, rauleied the position untenable, 01 necessity a relreat was nideled. 
At first it was conducted with some degree of regulaiity, but ultimately, as the 
enemy pressed on with increasing boldness, the men throw down their arms 
and rushed into the water. The loss was less than might have been expected. 
Only about 250 in all were missing - , but not a few of those, o.ug'Lod olf‘ as 
prisoners toAva, confirmed that court in the belief that 5In soldiers were h resis¬ 
tible; while an unmanly panic, communicated from Chittagong and Dacca, 
spread even to Calcutta, where, among other absurdities, it was deemed not 
incredible that a body of adventitious Burmese might penetrate through the 
iSunderbundu into the British Indian metropolis. Though the disaster was 
tints monstrously exaggerated, there cannot la'a doubt that had the Burmese 
known howto improve their advantage, a considerable tract of British territory 
might have been overrun and pillaged. Boi'iimntoly they spent the time in 
idle exultation, till the rains opposed an effectual harrier to their further progress, 
and before the season for campaigning again commenced, a, blunder which had 
left Chittagong almost undefended was repaired, The expedition to Rangoon 
had also produced its el feet, and the King of Avu, alarmed for his eapifnl, had 
given orders that all available troops should he concentrated for defensive 
warfare. The army of Araeau was consequently recalled, and the only occasion 
on which the Burmese could have inflicted u, serious blow was lost. 

The rains, while they rendered a regular campaign impossible, had not pro¬ 
duced a cessation of hostilities at Rangoon. The Burmese, considerably rein¬ 
forced, constructed stockades tu every direction, in order to exclude access to 
the interior, and by sending parties through the jungle, incessantly harassed 
the pickets and cut off all stragglers. They also sent down fire-rafts for the pur¬ 
pose of burning tho vessels and flotilla anchored oil" Rangoon. During these, 
operations the British wore not contented to remain on the defensive. On the 
2StIi of May, Sir Archibald Campbell, taking 400 Europeans and 250 sepoys, 
with a, gun and howitzer, proceeded to make a reconnaissance, The path, after 
leading through a tangled forest, where the natural obstacles were increased by 
artificial impediments, opened on rice fields and plains knee-deep in water. 
The difficulty of transporting the guns in consequence became so great, that if 
was judged necessary to send them back under the escort of the sepoys. The 
detachment, thus limited to Europeans alone, continued the route, and at the 
distance of about eight miles from Rangoon came in sight of a body of the. 
enemy about 7000 strong. Part of them, entrenched behind strong stockades, 
tvere immediately attacked and routed with great slaughter. The main body, 
intimidated by this success, showed no inclination to avenge their comrades, and 
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tins detachment leturned unmolested to t lie cantonmonU Two days after, 
another stockade not lar from the great pagoda was stormed 

These successes, however much they 111113 '' have discouraged the Burmese, 
did not deter them from prosecuting the plan thc 3 r had evidently formed of 
hemming in the British troops within Rangoon, so as to leave them no alterna¬ 
tive lmt surrender or destruction. At Keinendinc, in particular, a series of 
extensive works had been conshi noted. These it was determined to attack 
both by land and water, and with this view three columns were detached 
against the northern and eastern faces of the stockades, while General Campbell, 
embarking U 00 of bis Majesty's 41st regiment, ascended the Irawadi with 
three cruisers The, works proved stronger than had been supposed, and nolle 
of the columns having succeeded in penetrating them, a retreat became 
necessary. The Burmese, however, were not permitted long to exult in this 
success. On the 10th of June the attack was renewed with a more adequate 
force, consisting of 13000 men, with lour eighteen-pounders and four howitzers. 
Before reaching Ktnnondiue it was necessary to capture a strong stockade which 
had boon erected between it and the great pagoda. Three of its sidos were 
inclosed by the forest, and the fourth side had in its front a plain covered with 
AVater, This naturally strong position showed the importance which was 
attached to it by the number of troops collected to defend it The attack com¬ 
menced Avith a cannonade on the open face. .After an hour a sufficient aperture 
was made, and the storming column rushed forward; and about the same time 
a second column managed to clamber over the palisades in the rear. The 
defenders thus attacked in opposite directions, and unable to escape, fought 
Avith desperation, Avliilo the bayonet made- fearful havoc among them. This 
attack was expected to be only the prelude to one of greater diltieulty, and 
batteries had begun to play on the works at Kemondine, when the unusual 
silence caused inquiry to be made, and they Avore found to be abandoned. The 
Burmese, after the severe lesson that had thus been taught them, became less 
confident, and withdrawing to a greater distance, began to concentrate tlmir 
forces at Donabtuv, fifty miles above Rangoon. 

Notwithstanding those successes, the British had not us yab made any 
decided progress, and were obliged to remain in a state of comparative inaction. 
One obvious cause of this was Lho state of the country iu consequence of the 
rains, but there. Avas unfortunately another cause of a more distressing nature. 
Disease, tiro effect partly of the climate, and partly of a deficiency of fresh and 
wholesome provisions, began to prtnvtil to such an. alarming extent, that scarcely 
3000 men remained 'fit for active duty towards the end of the monsoon, 
MunnAvlulo the enemy, apparently aware how touch thou* invaders were reduced 
and enfeebled, wore encouraged to make now exertions. Towards the end of 
June, great numbers of troops were observed passing ftrni .Dalla on the right 
bank to the left above Keruendine, and on thb Tst pf JhlyV while the forests in 
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front wore occupied with troops, three columns, each about 1000 strong, moved to 
the right as if to interpose between part of the cantonments and Rangoon, 
They wore speedily checked and dispersed, but the very next day resumed 
operations liy marching- a strung body upon Dalla 11- was only t<> .sustain a 
second repulse; and 1 hilhi itself, as it had been deserted by ils inliabitaiils, and 
might ho used ns a cover for other attempts, was destroyed. 

Thu court of A.va had been hoping to hear of the annihilation of the 
invaders, and being of course disappointed with the progress of events, had 
superseded Thckia Wungyee in tin* command, and given it to Thumbs Wungyee, 
who, knowing vvliat was expected of him, was naturally anxious not to fall short, 
of it. He, accordingly made a great display of activity, and gave so much 
annoyance that it became necessary to dislodge him. This was no easy task, 
The .Rangoon river, about six miles above the town, is joined by another branch 
of the Ira wadi, called the Lyne, Here Thumba Wungyee had erected four 
stockades—one at the junction, another about half a, mile below mi tin' right 
hank of the Rangoon, a third immediately opposite to it on the left hank, and 
a fourth at ICamaroot, about a mile and a half above tin 1 junction, and at some 
distance from the left bank of the Lyne. This last, the largest and strongest of 
all, was connected with the others hy entrenchments. These works were 
defended hy at least '10,000 men. On the tith of July, Sir Archibald Campbell 
ascended the river with a .flotilla, consisting of the Larne, two of tho Company's 
cruisers, and some smaller vessels, having on hoard a considerable laxly of troops, 
and having with little difficulty overpowered Ihc enemy's lire by that of the 
ships, carried the three stockades accessible from the river. The fourth Hioekude 
could not he thus reached, and a strong detachment under Brigadier-general 
Maobean marched aguiust it from tin 1 Hhwe-da-guu The march proved so 
diilicult, that the heavy artillery was sent buck, and only a. few small lunvilsers 
retained. On reaching Kamaroob it was found that the stockades to he 
captured were no fewer than seven, ami besides being strongly garrisoned, 
were defended hy thirty pieces of artillery. Within ten minutes after the 
attack commenced, the first stockade was carried hy escalade; the second after 
a longer resistance yielded to tho same mode of capture; the others scarcely 
otiered any resistance; and thus, without tiring a shot, hy the aid of the 
bayonet alone, Works which the .Burmese regarded tin almost impregnable were 
wrested from them by a mere handful of assailants. Among tlm incidents at 
Kiunaruot, a single conflict between Major (afterwards Hiij Robert Sale, and a 
Barman of rank who fell by his hand, is not unworthy of notice. About 800 
of the enemy lay dead within the stockades; Thumba Wungyee, the com¬ 
mander, died of lus wounds. The defeat at Kiunaruot atrnck terror ihfco the 
Burmese, and made them for tho first time doubtful of tlui issue of a war 
info which they had. entered with the utmost confidences. 

While waiting the return of the dry season, Sir Archibald Campbell was 
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necessarily lestiicted on land to a petty and desultoiy waifare In the 
beginning of August ho took Syrum, the ancient capital ol Pegu, situated 
near the junction of the viva of Pegu with tlut of Rangoon, and of some 
hisloiu.il interest fiom the establishment of a factoiy m it by the Poituguesc, 
when they wen 1 aspning to extend their dominion over the whole East Tn 
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this old factory the Burmese, when attacked by the Biitish detachment, fotli- 
lied themselves as if deteiminod to stand a siege; but aftei opening a biislc tiie 
tlu'ir eournge failed them, and they saved themselves fioni the consequences of 
an escalade, by a piecipitate flight. The inhabitants of Rangoon, who had at 
first so univoisally obeyed tlie eider to quit it, now began gradually to leturu, 
and the inhabitants of Pegu generally showed so much disaffection to tlicir 
Burmese masteis, that they might to all appearance have easily been induced 
to throw off the yolco which had for sixty years lain heavily upon them. As 
yet, however, it was not thought expedient, to give any encouragement to 
their wishes for independence, as the effect might havo been to place a chief 
upon the thvono who was unable to maintain himself upon it without British 
assistance The restraint thus exercised was at all events cautious, but it may 
he questioned if it was well judged, as it made the Pegneis, if not jealous of 
our success, indifferent to it, and thus tended to protract the war, This seems 
to have boon tile view ultimately taken by the supreme government, as they 
afterwards gave the encouragement which they now refused, and offered to 
rocoguisso the independence of any chief whom the Peguers might appoint to 
rule over them. 

The obstacles to operations by land did not apply’to those hy sea, While 
the expedition was on its way the island of Ohoduba had been reduced by a 
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party de (-ached for that pm post 1 , anil at tho cud ot Au^iid a strong dmsion 
sailed for the Teuassouin provinces, which, under the names <>( Vo, T.unj , and 
Moiguc, foim a nanow but fertile maiitimc ti.icL sketching along the cast 
coast ol‘ the Bay of Bengal, thmugli siv deguis u( latitude (umi the mouths ol 
the liauadi to the turn tiers of (he Molucca peninsula The towns of Tavo) 
and Mcigue, and the piovmocs of whkh they <ue (he e.ijidals, wete speedily 
ieduced The mliahitanls of the fonriei coidially assisted m the invasion, and 
attei seizing the lUunicse governor, made a voluidiu^ smuudei At Meigue 
the resistance was mine seeming than real, unduftii the hoops hud landed 
and stonned the lust sloekade, all opposition (eased, and I lie people who had 
at tiist lied soon leturned, and weie peileellj jccoik iled lo then new mast 01 s 
The u'sistancc in Ye, 01 Amherst, as it lias since been called, was <011 thud 
chiefly to tiie hupoitauL town of Mm Laban, situated in the ninth nun bay ol 
the same inline, and either on or within (lie fronticis of Pegu As it possessed 
defences of some si length, and was g.misnned by a eonsidmable number of 
Biumeso, it was not taken without the combined o\eilions of the rural and 
fho land forces, and the stunning of a seiies ol stoekadis The impmlanee ol 
these coiujuests was soon felt in mine abundant supplies ol flesh pimisions to 
the tioops at Kangooii, ami the establishment of coinpamtively healthy stations 
for the recovoiy of invalids 

The Bmmese meanwhile wine not inaelhe, and besides keeping up a suit' 
of petty but haiassing mameuvies, netually ventuied on a night assault of the 
British pout at the (Holden Pagoda In (his attempt they had no mdmaiy 
encouragement, for they were bended by Jendeis, part of them said to lie 
female, who had wicemled by menus of chanus and amulets in making them¬ 
selves invulnerable The loss of twenty of their number Inning satisfied them 

that the eimuu had 
somehow or other 
lout its ellicuey, they 
decamped in con¬ 
fusion Ou the op¬ 
posite side of the 
1 i ver at Dalk, where 
a Ihitish post had 
been established, the 
Bmme.se niado a 
bold attempt to cut 
off .some gun-brigs 
winch weie anchored in the vicinity. For this purpose they brought down it 
flotilla, which on tlm first alarm was put to flight, and chased UU five of its 
boats were captured. Higher up the river, where the Burmese were understood 
to be busily meeting Stockades, and preparing fire-rafts, a combined naval and 
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land force succeeded in dislodging them on the fust onset These oncounteis vn isjj. 
proved that the coinage of the fhmneso had greatly declined, but, an event 
now occuned Lending greatly to revive it. 

Information having been received in the beginning of October that the Soummri 
Ihnmese had taken up a strong position at Kaildoo, about fouileeu miles from kl’u„„ 
Hangoon, it was detennined to dislodge them, and as the Madias native 
infantry were mortified at the subordinate part they had borne in previous 
exploits, this important task was now assigned to them alone According^, 

Colonel Smith was detached on the llh with a brigade of the 3d and Sith 
native infantry, mustering- about 800 men, and two howitzers. In the course 
of the evening he ariived at a Burmese entrenchment, and after an ineffectual 
attempt to carry it by escalade, .succeeded by means of the 1 howitzers, The 
failure of the escalade was rather ominous, and Colonel Smith, on learning fioiu 
the prisoners that the preparations of the Burmese at Kaikloo were more 
formidable than had been imagined, asked to he reinforced by a detachment of 
Europeans. The eonnnander-in-ehief, under the influence of feelings which 
are more easily explained than justified, refused Europeans, and sent only 
>300 Madras infantry, with two additional field-pieces. The whole sot out for 
Kaikloo on the morning of the 7th of October. The first obstacles encountered 
were a succession of breastworks. Emm the time spent in carrying these by 
storm, it was live in the afternoon before the principal stockade was reached 
Its right rested on a height crowned with a fortified pagoda. Colonel Smith 
arranged his troops in three columns—the first to attack the stockade in front, 
the second to diverge to tlio right and attack it in flank, and the third to 
form a reserve, while a party should make a dash at the pagoda. The first 
column was allowed to approach within sixty yards, and was then suddenly 
assailed with a murderous firo of grape and musketry. Major Waliab, who 
commanded, and the leading olliccra and men, soon fell killed or wounded, and 
the others, losing their presence of mind, lay down to avoid the fire The 
assailants of the pagoda also failed, and worn in their turn pursued, The second 
column, unable to penetrate the thicket, was in the meantime retracing its 
steps without having effected anything, finder these circumstances Colonel consequent 

1 n 1 , limitation 

Smith saw no alternative but retreat, fortunately the second column ofuwiiiir. 
arrived in time to prevent the retreat from becoming a complete rout, and the ™ 08t ’' 
whole fell back in tolerable order, after sustaining a loss of twonly-two killed 
and sixty-six wounded. This affair, magnified by the Burmese into a great 
victory, revived their spirits, and was exullingly celebrated at the court of Ava. 

No time, however, was lost in retrieving the disaster. On the 17th of October, 
a force of 420 Europeans and 350 native infantry, with three field-pieces, 
marched against Kaikloo, and had tboir indignation roused to the highest pitch 
on seeing the bodice of theft’ comrades who fell on the 7th hanging from trees 
in horrid nfcatos of mutilation. They hastened forward resolved on a signal 
VOX.. III. ' 1 ! ! ' 216 
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vengeance, but ibmul the works abandoned, and returned to Rangoon without 
seeing an enemy. At the very time when the repulse at Kaikloo wan .sustained, 
it was partly compensated by the signal defeat of Kye Wnngyec, a leading 
member of the Ava ministry, who had taken, post at Tluudabaiu, on the Lyne, 
besides fourteen war-heats, each carrying a gun, he was defended by three 
breastworks, behind which stood Lho principal stockade, const meted ol solid 
timber, fifteen feet high, with an interior platform carrying small iron and 
wooden guns, and heavier ordnance placed in battery on the solid ground 
below, formidable as these works appeared, a small naval and military force 
sent against them stormed part with scarcely any loss, and thereby stnirk such 
terror, that the, other part was abandoned after one or two ineffective charges. 

The season for opening the campaign 
was now approaching, and though the 
climate and unwholesome, food had pro¬ 
duced so much sickness that nut more 
than IflOO Kuropoaus remained (it for 
duty, and the native troops were similarly 
reduced, the prospect of active opera¬ 
tions was hailed with enthusiasm, in lho 
full conviction of coming triumphs. 
And yet the circumstances wore such ns 
might have appalled them, According 
to prevalent rumour, the King of Ava 
hud at last mustered all his forces for 
a. final ollbrt, which was to drive the 
invaders into flic sea, or scud llusm oil’ 
in chains to the interior, where igno¬ 
miny and torture awaited them. Malm 
Bandoola, tlm greatest of the burmese 
warriors, had arrived with his veterans from A mean, and was advancing on 
Rangoon at the head of (10,000 men. Though, muck of this rumour was justly 
treated as more gasconade, there was no room to doubt that it was partly tine, 
as Maha bandoola actually made his appearance in the vicinity of the British 
lines in the beginning of December. His army, supported cm the right by a 
.flotilla of war-boats and fire-raffs, extended in a semicircle from tlm river 
opposite Holla, past 1£ emeu dine and the Golden .Pagoda, and rested with its left 
on Puzcndonu creek, about half a mile east of Rangoon. His front, fin* the moat 
part covered by dense jungle, was, where open, protected by breastworks and 
stockades. The Golden Pagoda, forming the key of the British position, was 
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1 This suit, now in fcho Tower of I,t>nclan, consists ornamented with a riot gilded nrfttaquo hiwdoringi 
o£ a wixturo of plat® and anUtpdarmmiT—the former the latter composed of crimson velvet, with small 
having a cworIw toot** defence, and all U10 pieces stud 8 of motel. The spear shaft is of chased silver. 
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occupied by 300 men of his Majesty’s PSth, with twenty pieces of artillery, a d isu 
while the 28th Madias infantry were stationed immediately below His 
Majesty’s 13th were posted with some gnus along the high giound loading Aom routum 
tho ]iagoda to the town. An old Jluddhist convent in front of the lines was held mmj'Jt h 
by 200 Madras European infantry and some sepoys; and the stockade of lia " K “”‘ 
Komendino, which covered the left rear of tho position, by the 20 th Madras native 
infantry and a few Madras Eiuopcans. Tho remainder of the force was placed 
in communication with Rangoon, which, as well as Kemcndiue, derived impor¬ 
tant additional defence from the shipping. 

During the first week of December, Maha Raiuloola kept his army incessantly 

■ - , - , _ , . tKWJOftho 

employed, both m advancing his works and making repeated attempts on the Dumuso. 
Keiriendhui stockade. .Repulse seemed to lrave no effect in dislodging them, for 
the menu'llt tlieir assailants retired, they returned and resumed their labours. 

By this perseverance they made so much progress, and so annoyed the shipping 
by constant firing and the launching of live-rafts, that something more than 
desultory efforts seemed necessary, and a general attack was resolved upon. 
Accordingly, while gun-boats sailed up Puzendoon crock to take the Burmese 
in Hank, two columns, the one of 1100 men under Major Sale, and the other of 
000 men under Major Walker, moved against tlieir left. The operation was 
Kneee.ssL'ul, and both columns breaking through the entrenchments drove the 
whole of tho enemy’s left from their position, with a heavy loss in men, guns, 
military equipments, and stores. Maha Bandoola seeming still disposed Lo 
maintain his right and centre, another and still greater effort became necessary. 

Tt was made on the 7th of December, in four columns, and leaulted in the com¬ 
plete discomfiture of the whole Burmese army, which fled in complete disorder 
without waiting to ho attacked in the entrenchments. No hostile force now 
remained in the vicinity of Rangoon, bub it was not long before tho Burmese 
again gave proof of tlieir presence and tlieir determination to omit no mode of 
warfare which gave any promise of success On the 14th of December a con¬ 
flagration, which, from breaking out in dillerent places at once, was evidently 
intentional, laid a great part of Rangoon in ashes; and at tho same time intelli¬ 
gence arrived that a force estimated at 20,000 had reached Kokein, only five 
miles to tho north, and were busily employed in throwing up strong defences. 

Their presence at such a distance, was no longer to bo tolerated, and therefore, on British 
the 15th, the commander-in-chief in person started off with two columns, tho right iukein 
mustering GOO, and the left 800 men. Short as tho time had been, the works 
at Kokein had been thrown up with such rapidity, that they embraced a circuit 
of three miles, and consisted of two large and strong stockades situated on the 
flanks, and Connected by six circular entrenchments. The attack having been 
so arranged as to commence simultaneously iu front and rear, tho Btemese-wetc 
completely hemmed in, and both within, the ’.stockades and in attempting tp 
escape from them suffered a imt$ heavy loss,, <t> tiring this operation the boat,^ 
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nf Lhc inen-of-war and gun-boats, towed by tlie Uhnia steamer, were employed 
in destroying the enemy’s war-boats and fire-rails. The grand imny which 
came to Rangoon for the purpose of either slaughtering the invaders or carrying 
thorn oil'in chains, had vanished. Malm Bandoola, however, was not the man to 
despair prematurely. lie had .always strenuously advocated the war, and was 
not 3 *et prepared to confess that the only ellect of his advice had been to bring 
his country to the brink of ruin. Retiring to Ifonahcw, he inuiiodiafciy began 
to organize a new army, and to entrench it within works stionger and more ex¬ 
tensive than those from which 1m had previously been driven. While lie is thus 
employed it will he proper to take a survey of the operations in other ([uartevs. 

The retirement of (Jolonel Richards from his advanced position in Assam to 
(Jowhatty was immediately followed by the return ot (lie Huvmese and the 
renewal of their inroads into the adjacent districts. If was necessary therefore, 
as soon as he had obtained sup]dies and reinfovoeuu'uts, to resume the campaign. 
Tin' state of tlio weather rendering it impossible to proceed at once with his whole 
force, which mustered about 11000 native troops, he was only able towards the 
cud of October to send oil’ two detachments by water for the purpose of cheek¬ 
ing the enemy’s depredations. The, one detachment under Major Waters, after 
routing a party of.Durmese at Rahu ('howki, proceeded to Nowgong, where the 
Room Rajah and the governor of Assam had entrenched themselves with 11100 
meu. Notwithstanding their superior numbers, they declined the encounter, 
and left him to take undisputed possession of their works. The other detach¬ 
ment, under Major Cooper, proceeded to Caliabar, and found it abandoned. 
Colonel Richards having thus secured two advanced positions, commenced a 
tedious march with the remainder of his force along the batiks, while his stores 
and baggage were dragged in boats against the current of the Brahmapootra, and 
on the <jth of January, 1.825, reached Maura Mulch, about 120 miles beyond 
(Jowhatty. On the 29th he arrived at Hangpoor, the capital of Upper Assam, 
situated on the Dikho, a feeder of the Rmlimapootra. The fort, consisting of a 
wpuire building of solid masonry, mounted 200 pieces of cannon, and was more¬ 
over rendered difficult of access by two swamps and a ditch, It was defended 
by a strong garrison of Burmese ami Assamese, and seemed capable of making 
a vigorous defence. Fortunately violent dissensions prevailed among the 
leaders, and Colonel Richards had no sooner carried a stockade which had been 
erected across the road, and begun to plant a breaching battery, than he received 
proposals for surrender. The terms as ultimately arranged wore that such of 
the garrison as chose might retire peaceably within the Burmese territories, 
and such as were willing to submit might remain in Assam. At first about 
9000 persons, including women and children, began their departure for the 
Burmese frontiers, but many soon repented, and the number of emigrants was 
greatly diminished. With the surrender of Raugpoor, Assam ceased to bo tho 
scene of further hostilities, and became ft British province. 
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When the obstacles which threatened tlie success of Ihe expedition to Ran- ad is»i 
goon became known at Calcutta, if was determined to lit out two consuloiablo 
aimameuts for an overland invasion of Ava, the one to peiiet i ate flu on oh Tv,«imu.s 
Kauliar and Munipoor into the valley of Lho Ningtee, a tributary of the Jia- ivunmi 
w.nli, and (lie other, Waiting from Chittagong, to eross the mountains between lisiuisl v 1 
Aim can and Ava, and ultimately fotm a, junction with the anny from Rangoon. 

The Kaeliar division, mustering - upwards of 7000 men, commanded hy Colonel 
iSlmldham, assembled on the Sylhct frontier toward the end of 1821 As the 
IJurmese had vutiroil from Kaeliar, and had full occupation in Pegu, there was 
no reason to apprehend any direct resistance There were physical obstacles, 
however, of a very formidable nature, and these unfortunately, from the same 
ignorance and rashness which characterized all the, initiatory movements in the 
Burmese war, had been irr a great measure overlooked The very lust march rioca-dun* 
could not be accomplished till a road had been made by the pioneers, with Kna™ 
infinite labour, from Bhadiapoor to Benskandy. The distance to Munipoor lirctl 
was still ninety miles of one of the most lugged bracts that was ever travelled, 
presenting a succession of htcep hills clothed with dense forests, water-courses 
with high and precipitous banks, and occasional flats of deep pi ashy mire. 

The pioneers succeeded in cutting- a foot-way of about forty miles, but it was 
only labour in vain, as neither artillery nor loaded cattle could pass along it 
After the month of February and March. 182.), had been, spent in a vain endea¬ 
vour to overcome those obstacles, they were pronounced insurmountable, and 
the prosecution of the invasion hy Kaeliar was in consequence abandoned. 

The Aracan armament, mustering about 11,000 men, under the command of Tho Annum 
Hi igadier-genoral Monison, assembled at Chittagong. The preparations for it 
had been dilatory, and accompanied with circumstances of an ominous descrip¬ 
tion. Tin 1 avension of the sepoys, particularly those of Bengal, to a sea voyage 
has already been mentioned, As this aversion seemed not to be overcome, 
government yielded to it, and resolved to,substitute a tedious and difficult march 
by land for tho far cheaper and moro expeditious sea route. For this purpose 
several sepoy regiments wore ordered eastward from the north-western pro¬ 
vinces.) During their march a very unusual number of desertions took place, 
and it became obvious that tho aversion of the sepoys was not raeiely to the 
sea voyage, but to employment at all in tho Burmese war. They had heard of 
the disaster which had befallen. Captain Noton’s detachment at Raraoo, and 
they regarded the Burmese with terror, as a kind of magicians who could render 
themselves invulnerable. Thus overcome by superstitious and unmanly fears 
they were determined not to go to Aracan if they could possibly avoid it. All 
therefore that they Wanted was a plausible pretext for refusing, and unfortu¬ 
nately, owing to mismanagement on the part of their superiors, they had no 
difficulty in finding it, Throe native regftnsnfs, the Sffih, 47th, and 02d, cantoned 
at Barrackpoor, were under orders for Afwti. T'htjf had received the intimation 
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with mumravH, complaining with some show of reason that they di.l not pos¬ 
sess and were unable to procure the necessary means of transport. The sepoy 
carried his knapsack, containing his linen and various small articles, and sixty 
rounds of ammunition, bub in addition to these, in order not to risk the loss of 
caste, he cumbered himself with various culinary articles, as a plate, a water- 
pot, a boiler, a, frying pan, and a cup. These articles, all of 1 trass, weighed 
about twenty-two lbs, and could only be conveyed by hiring or purchasing 
bullocks for the purpose. This expense, probably because it was considered 
to be one of his own creating, was tin-own upon himself, and was usually borne 
without grumbling In the present instance, however, the circumstances were 
of an exceptional nature, and he not unreasonably expected that allowance 
would ho made for them. The commissariat, in supplying its own demands, had 
nearly swept "Bengal of all its available cattle, and none could ho obtained by 
the. sepoys except at extravagant rates. When the fact was represented at 
head-quarters, on the part of the !<7th regiment, which was to he (he iirst to 
march, the answer returned was that the sepoys must provide themselves as 
usual. The mutinous spirit which previously existed now threw olf restraint, 
and at private meetings held within the lines, the sepoys bound themselves by 
oath not to march unless their pay was increased and carriage supplied. To 
remove, or allay the. discontent, (Inland Cartwright, in command of (he regi¬ 
ment, made some purchases of bullocks at his own expense, and government 
oltisred advances of money; but the men having been furnished with a real 
grievance, under cover of which they might disguise, and at the mime time give 
effect to their cowardly fears of Ihe Burmese, refused to part with it. In fact 
the grievance had been practically removed, for two days before the final orders 
to march wore given, Him cattle for the baggage were reported to be, efficient 
and ready,” and the only thing that can he said in justification or palliation of 
the continued insubordination is, that having been allowed to proceed so far it 
could not now be suppressed. 

Colonel Cartwright, having in vain exerted himself to restore, discipline, 
sought the advice of his superior officer General Dalaell, who proceeded to 
Calcutta to consult witli Sir ICdward Paget, the commander-in-eliief. On his 
return General DnfceU gave orders that the 47th regiment should appear on 
parade in marching order on the 1st of November. About a third of the whole 
obeyed, hut the rest assembling tumultuously in the adjacent lines, threatened 
to Are upon them if they stirred, while all the attempts made by Get)oral 
Dalzell and the other officers to bring the routineers to a sense of duty wore 
met witli clamour and menace. They were, therefore, of necessity left to take 
their own course till effectual means of coercion could he provided, During the 
day and the following night they contained in the same excited and tumultu¬ 
ous state, and on being made acquainted with the arrival of Urn commander- 
in-chief, sent a petition to him. Captain Macan, who was employed to translate 
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it, appended to his translation the following nolo.—“The original of this \n 1W i. 
petition is written in a most barbarous and unintelligible manner No regard 
i.s paid to spelling, grammar, or idiom I am therefore doubtful if 1 have Mutinvof 
expressed the sentiments of the petitioners in cvciy paragraph, and 1 am eon- flong'ii 
vineed that they have themselves not done so. Those parts, however (such as fuaij’.'' 1 * 
the third paragraph), on which J have doubts arc the least important.” The 
petition eeiLainly justifies (Japtain Macau’s account of it, and requires a very 
wide interpretation, but it is scarcely possible to suppose that it does not con¬ 
tain any statement of what the mutineers leally wanted. Now it is reniaili¬ 
able that the document, though long enough to have enumerated a large list of 
grievances, makes no mention whatever* of those to which their conduct has 
usually been ascribed, It says nothing of irregular promotions, which are said 
to have offended thorn, nor of tiro difficulty of procuring bullocks for transport, 
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and confines itself almost entirely to one single topic, 
this;—“The soubahdar major and havildar major told tire sepoys, <Src, they were 
going to .Rangoon, and would bo embarked on board ship, and ho told all the 
sepoys that when the Company went to war they ought not to shrink,” To 
this, according to the petition, the sepoys replied “that they never conlcl put 
their feet on board ship, and that no person would forfeit Iris caste. JFor this 
reason all the sepoys swore by the Ganges water and toolsee (sacred basil), that 
they would never put their feet in a ship; and every gentleman knows that 
when a Hindoo takes Ganges water and toolsee in his hand, lie will Sacrifice his 
life. In this way the regiment, &&, pledged themselves. This which is written, 
is our representation,” A fter complaining of the soubahdar and havildar for 
having* stated to Colonial Cartwright that the regiment! was ready to march, 
“whereas the sepoys knew nothing of this circumstance/' the petition concludes 
thus -“Now you are master of our lives; what you order we will do, Mt 
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we will not go on board .sliip, nor will wo march for that purpose. Korn let ly 
our name was good, hub it has now hccomo bad; our wish in Lhoreloro that our 
nan lea be elFaeod, and that every man may return to his home.” From these 
(piotations it is obvious that what the petitioners really demanded was that 
they should either be exempted from serving in the Ihumese war or discharged. 
The answer to the petition was that it had never boon intended to send them 
by sea, hut that no regard could he had to soldiers in actual rebellion, and the 
lirst and only thing they had to do was to lay down their arms without stipu¬ 
lating for conditions. 

As the other two native regiments were known to ho infected, the suppres¬ 
sion of the mutiny could not he expected from them, and therefore two of the 
king’s regiments—the royals and the 17tie —with a detachment of horse 
artillery, and a troop of the governor-general’s body-guard, had boon brought 
to Kami ck poor for that purpose. handy on tlm morning of the 2d of 
November, these troops were drawn up perpendicularly to the sepoy lines, the 
artillery a little to the. rear. The mutinous regiment, the native doth, was 
formed in front of the lines, and to the loft, in the real’ of them, (ho 2(lth and 
G2d, the two other native regiments which were, under orders to march. 
About twenty men of the 20th, and above 100 of the (I2d, had joined the 47th, 
and stood along with it to share its fate. Before the litutl step wiis taken Kir 
Kdwaril Pngot deputed the (puirLor-innster general, the adjutant general, Colonel 
Ualhnvay, the commander of (,1m rebellious regiment, and Captain Macau of the 
Kith, lancers, as interpreter, to explain his answer to the petition, ami make the 
mutineers fully aware of the perilous position in which they stood. The 
native oiiira\s had previously withdrawn, and left them to themselves. After 
some expostulation, which they met only with clamour and symptoms of 
increasing violence, they were, told that their late depended on obeying (he 
orders about to he given by the adjutant-general. Hi.s first was “order arms 
it was instantly obeyed; the second was “ground arms; 11 it was met with loud 
murmurs and vociferations, and obeyed, it is said, only by a, single individual. 
T] 10 artillery immediately opened (ire, and the mutineers, though possessed 
each of forty rounds of ammunition, instead of employing it in resistanee, at 
unco broke, threw down their avms, and lied. In rushing across the parade- 
ground, several were shot by the infantry, or cut down by a charge of tho 
body-guard, still more fell in the pursuit, or perished in the river which skirts 
the plain of Bamiekpoov on the north, At first the number of killed was 
stated at nearly 200, hut this appears to have been an exaggeration, as only 
eleven bodies were found in the linos and on the parade-ground. Of the many 
who wore made prisoners, and afterwards tried by native courts-martial, some 
ringleaders \rore hanged, and others condemned to hard labour in irons. A 
more lenient course was ultimately adopted, and all those detained in custody 
were liberated, The native officers, on the assumption that they must have 
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known of Urn mutiny, and perhaps encouraged it, were dismissed die service, ad mi 
and the name of die -17th Bengal native infantry was erased from the anny 
list The stem course adopted was successful, and the mutinous spirit, which 
had already infected two other regiments and might soon have been much rnoie 
widely spread, disappeared. 

Fiom the account which lias been given of this mutiny, it seems impossible on,l - ml 
to deny that part of the blame must lie borne by the military authorities meat 
When the diilieulty of procuring the necessary bullocks for transport was repre¬ 
sented to them, and not denied, it was, to say the least, harsh and inconsiderate, 
simply fo reply in effect that they neither could nor would assist in obviating 
it Lt is true, that they afterwards came forward and offered to advance the 
necessary funds, hut by this very act they pronounced their own condemnation. 

If there was any propriety in the advance, it ought to have been offered at the 
time when assistance was requested, and not delayed till it could only he 
regarded as a concession made under pressure to mutineers. At the same time, it is 
perfectly plain that the refusal of assistance, however much it may have inflamed 
the mutinous spirit and forced it to a crisis, did not originate it The sepoys 
were determined from the first not to go to Aracan unless nuclei' compulsion, 

They began accordingly with swearing “ by the flanges water and tool,see that 
they would never put their feet in a ship/’ When this oath proved unavailing 
from its having been determined to send them by land, their reluctanee took a 
dilferent form, and they began to clamour for additional allowances and pay. 

Pretexts, in short, more or less plausible never would have been wanting, as the Tmocamom 

. , , , . . , , tha mutiuj 

men, without having made up their minds to actual resistance, were bent on 
shunning a service which they Loth feared and detested. The court of inquiry, 
which afterwards reported on the mutiny, take a different, and we cannot liolp 
thinking, a very preposterous view of the subject. According to thorn, the 
mutiny was an “ebullition of despair at being compelled to march without the 
moans of doing so,” and they “do not hesitate to boliovo that, in spite of every 
other discouraging circumstance, if the means of carriage had been forthcoming 
at the proper period, and in proportion adequate to the necessities of men 
inarching on such an arduous and trying service, none of the other points of 
complaint would havo been heard, and the late 47th regiment would now have 
boon contending against the enemies of the state.'" The court of inquiry, when 
they speak thus, entirely lose sight of the notorious aversion of the sepoys to 
the service on which they were ordered, and very absurdly represent the want 
of bullock transport as the cause of a mutinous spirit which existed, and had 
boon manifested by the prevalence of desertion, before this want was known, 

The opinion of Sir Edward Paget, the commander-in-chief, though it was 
scouted at the timo, will now, when, it can he read by the light of subsequent 
events, be treated with mol'd teSpoet, (Jiving evidence before a committee of 
tbo House of Commons on the (State of disoipllfieim the-MfciWe Indian army, he • 
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great spirit of insubordination in the army, at least in that I had the opportunity 
of more particularly seeing, which is the Bengal army. A suit ol spiiit of 
independence prevails amongst the ofliceis, which is totally ineonsistent with 
our ideas of military discipline I had abundant npportunilics ol seeing it 
myself, and had the proofs before me of that spirit; and I have reason (o think, 
from what 1 have subsequently heaid, that it is by no means subsiding ” 

When the mutiny at Barraelqioor war suppressed, ulL the obstacles to the 
completion of the expedition against A menu were removed. It consisted, ns 
already mentioned, of a land army of about .1 1,000 men, commanded by Ucnenil 
Morrison, and composed of his Majesty’s '11th and 5H.lv legimenfs, the 2<ifh, 
42(1, 10th, and G2d Bengal native infantry, the 10th and Kith Madras native 
infantry, the Mug levy, and some local hoi.se, with < lei nibs of artillery and 
pioneers. Bor the conveyance of troops and supplies along the shore, and to 
co-operate in tlio reduction of maritime tiaets and islands, it was accompanied 
by a. flotilla, commanded by (lommodore llayt'S, ami consisting of the Vvn1al 
Bombay cruiser, tin 1 Company's surveying ships licmui'h and / nrvniit/ator, 
the armed steamer Pluto , five gun-brigs, with the ketch I tomb vessel, Jour gmi- 
pimlaces, and eighty gun-boats, each carrying a twelve-pounder eavruuade, 
besides transports and country boats. In addition to (lie ordinary crews, the 
llotilla carried 000 marines Owing to various causes of delay, (ieueral Morrison 
was unable to move from Chittagong till the beginning nl‘ dnutiary, 182.I, but 
it was expected that he would soon he able to make up for lost time, as it was 
known that in consequence of the withdrawal of Malta Baiidunla with his army, 
for the purpose, of arresting the progress of Sir Archibald Uampholl, then' was 
now no Burmese force in Avneaii capable of encountering him. The existence 
of an enemy far more formidable than the Burmese was again hi a, great 
measure overlooked. 

Aracan stretches nearly 3(H) miles from north to south along tlm eastern 
shore of tlio Bay of Bengal. On the. east, the, Yum ado ng Mountains, which 
have an average height of ,‘1000 to 4000 feet, separate if from Murmah and 
Pegu. These mountains, and the streams which flow from them, give if its 
peculiar physical features. In the north, where their distance from the coast 
is greatest, they leave a width of about ninety miles, bub in proceeding south¬ 
wards the space between them and the coast gradually narrows, till at lust 
they leave no interval at all, and terminate on tlio shore in (Jape Negrais, In 
tlio southern half of Aracan, the mountains come so close to the shore as to 
leave no room for the development of any streams exceeding more mountain, 
torrents; hut in the northern half, above the twentieth degree of north latitude, 
the breadth is not only sufficient to furnish supplies to larger streams, hut 
being intersected longitudinally by lower ridges parallel io tlio principal range, 
m divided by them into several long valleys, each of which forms the basin of a 
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consiiloi.il>lc liu-i. Of llioso nvois, winch, in consequence ot the configuiation \t> it.o 
now described, msossaiily How southward, the principal are the Myoo, the ~ 

Kalat lyue or Ainean, and the Lemjo They have each a com so of about 150 riiyimii 
miles, aie on an .ivungo not inoie than twenty links distant Iioin each oLhei, !uu!uV'’ 1 
and appioaching still neaiei m the lower p.ut of then corn so, have a common 
enihoneliure in limiter's 13ay, wheie they communicate by vaiious ehaimcls, 
and foim numeimis small, islands Most of the coast is in like manner ,skhted 
wuth islands, but of these, the only two whose magnitude entitles them to 
notice, aie Ttanseo and Cheduba From the Naaf, which forms the boundaiy 
between Chittagong and .Araean, the coast is lined by shoals, which sometimes 
stiokli two or tlnee miles from the slime; and indented by numerous bays and 
creeks, mostly formed by the tonents which, lushing down from the neigh¬ 
bouring mountains, lake the nearest course to the sea The inteiior is even 
more foibidding than the coast, presenting a succession of lugged heights, 
sepai ated by deep ravines, or of mat shy flats In both cases, lofty forests or 
dense jungle render any routes that can be taken difficult in the extreme, 
and poison the atmosphere, particularly at the commencement and cessation of 
(he rains, so as to make it absolutely pestilential 

General Mmiison, in older to avoid the apparently insrumountable obstacles rwnaiuis* 

1 1 , . , - _ of llio Ai a 

to ujs passnyo through ilie interior ol ilio country, xe,solved to pursue a loule i m imu 
as near as possible to the coast, hoping that lie would thus be able to avail 
himself of the assistance of the flotilla in the conveyance of stores, and in facili¬ 
tating the passage of troops neioss the months of rivers Having, on the 1st of 
February, reached the estuary of the Naaf, he sent a detachment aeioss it to take 
possession of Mangdoo, but was not able to transport the main body of (die 
auny befoie the 12th. As a great part of the cattle, necessary for transport 
had not yet ai lived, he was obliged to leave most of the baggage and stores 
at Mangdoo, under oh.uge of a division, and continued his march southward to 
the estuary of the Myoo, or Tele Myoo It was more than three miles in 
width, and, owing to vaiious causes of delay, was not finally mossed till a 
whole month had elapsed. The army then encamped at Chanlcrain, situated 
on a branch of the Koladyne, which is navigable by loaded boats to within a 
lew miles of Araean, the capital. To effect its capture was now the great 
object of the expedition. At first it seems to have been intended to approach 
it by water, and Commodore Hayes having entered the mouth of tile Koladyne 
with the flotilla toward the end of February, lmd ascended to ft place called 
Riung-pnla. Here his further progress Was obstructed by a stockade, which, 
after he had sustained some loss ill an ineffectual attempt to force it, compelled 
him to return. The land attack was therefore necessarily adopted, and the 
army, on the 20th of March, began to mpve upwards, following the direction of 
the river, No enemy appeared, and even at Kirmgqpala, the stockade which 
had baffled Commodore Hayes was found abandoned. On the 26th, and the 
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day following-, some resistance was offered at two places where stockades luul 
boon erected, but it was easily overcome, ami the mmy, advancing without 
opposition, arrived on the 29th at tiie foot of a lunge ol bills about 100 feet 
high, which encircle and completely command the capital, .situated in (he plain 
below, [fere it seemed that no further advance would lie permitted, as the 
summit of tlic hills was strongly stockaded, and a Buimese force, estimated at 
!)000 men, stood ready to defend it Kormidable as the works appeared, it was 
determined at once to assault them. This rush resolution was punished by a 
repulse. The assailants in climbing the steep ascent, were met by a murderous 
lire, and volleys of heavy stones rolled down upon them, and after an inellbetual 
struggle, they were compelled to retire with considerable loss. After tins severe 
lesson greater caution was used. On the JlOth, the guns brought into position 
opened a brisk fire on the stockades, and uu the. evening of the hist, a detach¬ 
ment succeeded, by a circuitous movement, in gaining the heights without 
being discovered. On the 1st of April, the Jhirmese, while assailed ns before 
in front, lost all presence of miml on being attacked also in flank, and lied, 
leaving A mean an easy capture. The subjugation of the vest of the country 
was easily accomplished 

According to the original plan, (leneral Morrison’s next object was to 
co-operate with the army on the ha wadi. Hero again, owing to ignorance 
of the geography of the country, or rather to an infatuated neglect of informa¬ 
tion which had been communicated—and the truth or falsehood of which might 
easily lnivo boon verified—the perfectly practicable pass of Aeng, by which a 
very extensive trade between Ihtrmah and Araeau was curried on, was over¬ 
looked, and one. beset with insuperable difficulties selected. To reconnoitre, and 
if possible attempt this pass, Major Bucko, at the head of a detachment, proceeded 
to Talak, at tire foot of the mountains, about seventy milt's M.8,10. of A moan. 
After four marches up the rugged ascent, the troops arrived iit a state of com¬ 
plete exhaustion at Thantabain, on the JBurnvnn Frontier, but it was only to learn 
that the enemy, posted in force, were waiting to dispute their further progress. 
Hitherto it had been almost impossible, to advance unopposed. What, then, 
would it he to attempt it with an enemy in front? Major Bucko, inllueucod by 
this consideration, and the inefficient state, to which fatigue and privation had 
reduced his detachment, immediately- began to retrace his steps. Had hr*, 
instead of attempting the ascent nt Talak, only continued Iris march about ten 
miles farther to the south-east, he would have found the pass of Aeng lying 
open and wide to receive him. The failure of the expedition was not the worst 
of the evils which could bo traced to ignorance of the Aeng Pass, The main 
army, left in Araean, made no other effort to co-operate with Sir Archibald 
Campbell, and remained only to pine away and perish by disease. Its ravages 
Were indeed fearful. When the rainy reason terminated, a fourth of the whole 
army htid died, and more than half the survivors were in hospital, From such 
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an army nothing fm thcr was to ho expected, and nothing lomamed hut to avoid i t> m_>o 
its total anniliilation by withdrawing it from the pestilential atmosphere of the 
capital, and sending its scanty remnants to iciemit at different stations on the 
coast which had proved comparatively healthy It is now time to lulumto 
the auny at 'Rangoon, on whose unaided exertions the success of flic war seemed 
now to depend 

After tin 1 captme ol‘ the stockades at Kokcin the condition of the British ™ 

dopunUtixo 

Ibices had greatly improved. The return of the healthy season had arrested » 1Pt t n ' 
the progress of disease, reinforcements had arrived, and the population, whose 
desertion of their houses had added greatly to the difficulties of the campaign, were 
rapidly returning 11 has been already mentioned that some overtures which 
the Peguer.s made with a view to secure their future independence were not 
encouraged, because it was feared that the .British government might be called 
upon for a guarantee, whieli might produce disagreeable entanglements. A 
new policy was now inaugurated, and in order to give additional confidence to 
the returning inhabitants, Sir Archibald Campbell issued a proclamation in 
which, after asking “ What folly can actuate you to attempt any further opposi¬ 
tion to the British arms?" and reminding them of the oppression and tyranny 
which they had for a long time endured "by the cruel and brutal conduct of 
the Burmese government,” and contrasting their wretched position with the 
“comfort and happiness" of the Tonasserim provinces, “now under the pro¬ 
tection of the English flag,” he concluded thus: “Choose from among yourselves 
a chief and X will acknowledge him.” There were obstacles, however, which 
made it difficult for the Peguors to take advantage of the pledge thus given 
thorn. Their ancient ruling dynasty was extinct, and before there was any 
prospect of a harmonious choice, British policy had assumed a new phase, and 
determined to renounce “the present benefit,” in order to avoid “the eventual 
inconvenience” of encouraging the people to recover their independence. 

Difficulty of conveyance and deficiency of supplies had at one time disposed Nuwpinuof 

" . ^ 1 1 , opoHitioroi 

Hir Archibald Campbell to meditate an entirely now line ot operations. J lie anssostod. 
alternative be proposed was, to proceed to Martaban and thence march on Ava 
through Old Pegu, or to re-embarlc the troops, and re-land them in Aracnn, with 
the view of penetrating into the heart of the Burman empire through some pass , 
of the Yumadong Mountains. Fortunately government discountenanced both 
proposals, and satisfied him that he ought to follow out the original design. 
Accordingly, as soon as lus arrangements were completed, he left a garrison in 
Rangoon, and formed his army into throe divisions :~^-the first, of 2400 men, 
under his own immediate command; the second, of 1200) under Brigadier-general 
Cotton; and the third, of GOO, under Major Sale. The last division sailed to 
Cape Negrais, tod after destroying some batteries whifth the Burmese had 
erected there, ascended flip Bassoin to the tovrii Of same name. The Burmese 
having set it on fire and abandoned, >it, Major attempted to follow on 
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their track, till tlio failure of proper conveyance Jell him no alternative Imfc to 
return to Jkissein, ve-emlmk, and sail back Jo Rangoon, without having oUbeted 
any object of Lite least, moment. The blame, howcvei, rested not with him, 
but with (hose n 1m had sent him on an expedition from whieh no adequate 
results could reasonably have been anticipated The second division, accom¬ 
panied by n flotilla of .si\ty-lwo gun-boats, and all the boats of the men-of-\v,u, 
proceeded up the ii\cv, with distinctions to carry the enemy,s wanks at lim¬ 
bing and Oounbew by the way (Jenei.d I'otton began to ascend the liver on 
the Kjtli of lebruaiy, and three days after in lived at lanlaug The stockades 
erected ou holli banks, and also in hold, at the point where the cluuuu I 
divided, had a formidable appearance, but were quickly cleaved by the shells 
and rockets of the ilofilla, and captured without a .struggle. Oehttoying all (lie 

stockades except one, in which a garrison 
was left to maintain the communication 
with Rangoon, (donorul Cotton continued to 
ascend, and quitting' the Rangoon for the 
lrawadi at the. point where they hraneli oil’, 
canie in sight of Douabew on the 28th. 
Here Mnha Riuidnola commanded in poi- 
,son, and had entriuiehed himself, with a 
gaivihou of I‘2,000 men, within walks as 
ehong as Burmese art could make them 
The principal stockade of Dona hew ex¬ 
tended for nearly a mile along the eight 
bank of tins riser, and formed a purallelo 
gram, varying - in breadth, aeeoiding to the 
nature-of the ground, from o()0 to 800 yards. 
Tim stockading, from fifteen to seventeen 
feet high, was composed of solid teak beams 
driven tirmly into the earth, and ns close ns 
possible 1 ; immediately behind rose the old brick walls of Donnbew, allording 
by means of cross-beams additional strength to the stockades, and a platform 
on which the, defenders, while pouring a murderous tiro on their assailants, 
were well sheltered. On this platform, and other parts of the works, 140 guns 
of various calibre, and a. still greater number of gingals, were mounted. All 
round tho stockade was an outer ditch uf considerable depth and width, made 
difficult to cross by various contrivances, such as spikes, nails, holes, &o„ and 
on every side except toward tho river wan an abattis thirty yards broad, and 
otherwise of a very formidable description. Beside tho principal stockade 
tber$ were other two of similar structure, but minor dimensions, situated 
lower down the river, and forming a kind of outworks. 

To attack these formidable defences and their garrison of 121,000 men, headed 
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by tlie ablest and most renowned of Hie lliumese wamois, Geneinl Cotton 
could li.uely muster fJOO hayonels It was <i gioss blunder on the part of the 
(‘onunundor-iu-ehiof to send him on such an cir.uul with such inadequate moans, 
and it was a still grosser blundi r on liis part to attempt to execute it when be 
bad ascertained by ocular inspection that it was scarcely possible for him to 
succeed from some idea, however, that his instructions left him no option, he 
lost no time in making the necessary preparations. After sending a Hag of 
truce with a .summons to surrender, and recurving the deliance which he must 
have anticipated, In' commenced his attack at sunrise on the 7th ot JVlarch, by 
sending his troops in two columns, under cover of the fire of two (ield-pioees 
and a rocket battery, against the nearer of the two minor stockades. The 
defence, though maintained with more steadiness than the Burmese lud 
recently displayed, was unavailing, and the assailants were quickly within the 
work, dealing death to all who had not previously escaped from it As soon a.s 
the first/ .stockade was captured a battery was erected in front of it, aud began 
to play upon the second .stockade. When a htillieieut impression was supposed 
to have been made, 200 men advanced in two parties to storm. The destructive 
Hie with which they were met caused them to diverge from the point of attack, 
and betake themselves to a ditch, ft gave them no shelter, for besides being 
tilled with spikes, it had been scarped so as to expose it io the lire of the 
stockade, aud Captain Hose, who though wounded was gallantly leading tiro 
storming party, having fallen by a second shot, it was deemed hopeless to 
persevere, and the flotilla, after re-embarking the tioops, guns, and stores, 
dropped down the river to wait for now instructions 

The first division, under Sir Archibald Campbell, was meantime pursuing its 
march. It had started on the 13th of February, arul proceeded up the country, 
keeping at a short distance from tin' left hank of the Lyue. On tiro 23d it 
reached the town of this name, and on the 1st of March, after fording the river, 
a march of Join,Icon miles brought it to Tharawa, on the Trawadi After 
halting here for some days, for the purpose of receiving accounts of General 
Cotton, a cannonade heard in the direction of Donabew on the 7th, and some 
information obtained, led Sir Archibald Campbell to conclude that that 
stockade had boon actually carried-, and that he himself might now safely con* 
tiime his march. A despatch from General Cotton undeceived him when he 
had made only two inarches in advance, and he immediately began to retrace 
his steps, under a conviction of the necessity of not only restoring the reputa¬ 
tion of the British arirlsj but of removing a hostil e force, which now commanding 
the river in his rear, entirely destroyed his communication with B&ngoon, On 
the J 3th ho returned to Tharawa, and began to make preparations for crossing 
the lrawadi, As the river is heto nearly half a, mile wide, a*d the actual 
means of transport honsistacl only tof a few canoes, this wa@ a work of np ordi- 
nary difficulty. At length, Imwev'.er,,,hy‘ ebnstrbatuhSf rafts for the more porn 
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devous materials, Llie army with its equipments were safely lauded on the right 
hank. On the ISth the retrograde movement, was resumed, and on the 25th, 
after a march, during which it was necessary to cub a pathway through thickets 
of intricate jungle, Dnnabew was reached. 

►Sir Archibald Campbell having taken up his position above the works, 
while the llotilla which had brought up General Cotton’s division was below, 
it became necessary to open a, communication. This was gallantly effected by 
the flotilla, which, taking advantage of a fair wind, sailed up the river and 
mu the gauntlet of all the guns which the enemy could bring to bear upon it, 
without sustaining any serious damage. 1 hiring this achievement the ilurmese, 
as if to show what Lhey too were capable of, ventured on a vigorous sortie. 
It, was beaded by seventeen elephants, each carrying live or six. men, armed 
with gingals and muskets, and supported by a small body of horse, and dense 
masses of infantry. ft was a vain bravado on the part of the llurJiie.se, and 
cost them dear. As they approached, a. well-directed (ire of artillery and 
musketry threw their ranks into confusion. The elephants becoming unmanage¬ 
able, or deprived of their drivers, who had been shot down, (led into the 1 adjoin¬ 
ing thicket, the horse followed, and the foot made the best of their way hack 
into the stockade. In the subsequent operations, so little courage and skill 
were displayed by the defenders, that tlm assailants had a comparatively easy 
task Lo perform. Malta Jlaudoola had been killed by a rocket or the bursting 
of a shell, and the Burmese troops, thus deprived of the only loader in whom 
they had confidence, refused to continue the struggle. < >n the <‘ld of April, when 
the guns and heavy mortars which had been placed in battery opened their 
fire, no answer was made from the stockade, and its defenders wore discovered 
in full retreat through the adjoining jungle. No further explanation was 
necessary, and the whole works were, taken possession of without more 
resistance. 

The only obstacle to an advance into the interior being thus removed, Hi r 
Archibald Campbell, now strengthened by his other divisions, and by additional 
reinforcements from Rangoon, resumed his march. The Prince of Tharawndi, the 
brother of tlm .Burmese sovereign, who had assumed the command, had succeeded 
in collecting a considerable force, but was evidently determined to rest satisfied 
with tho defensive, regularly retiring as the .British advanced, Thus allowed to 
march without encountering any opposition, Sir Archibald Campbell had arrived 
within thirty miles of Prorae, wlion a British soldier, who had been made 
prisoner by the Burmese, arrived in his camp, with a letter addressed to him 
by two of tho atwen-iuuns, or royal councillors, it attributed tho war which 
had interrupted the ancient friendship of the two states to the conduct of a 
certain paltry chief, and proposed that a negotiation might be opened for tho 
restoration of peaeo. Tho answer returned was, that the British army 
was advancing to Promo, and that its commandor-iu-ehieC on arriving there. 
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would very willingly listen to any overtures that liad peace for their object vd isjb 
T he ntvven-wuns h.ul hoped that the proposal to negotiate would induce the 
Hi itish commander to desist from advancing, and on finding the contrary, ceased cqitmocr 
to make any fuithei commumcation On the 25th of April, Thorne, which, u ”"° 
nr the judgment of Sir Archibald Campbell, was so stiong by natrue and 
ail, llial a gai risen of 1000 men might have successfully defended it against 
ten times that number, was entered without opposition 

Though the Buinre.se, by their lame abandonment of Pioiue, seemed at fust 
sight to have given up iho contest in despair, they after wards resumed new 
coinage, and began to nrako large levies of troops In this manner they 
collected a force of about 52,000 men. Of these about 20,000 weie assembled at 
Me<ulay, on the Irawadi, forty miles due north of Pi omo, under Mimiabo, a half 
brother of the king, 
and 12,000 at Tongho, 
eighty miles to the 
ENE, while the re¬ 
maining 20,000 weie 
stationed principally 
at Pagalnn, Melloon, 
and Pataungoh. To 
oppose all these troops 
Sir Archibald Camp¬ 
bell had under his 
command only 5000 
men, of whom nearly 
a half wore Euro¬ 
peans N otwilhstand- 
ing the vast disparity 
of numbers, past ex¬ 
perience justified him in feeling confident as to the result, and yet, for many 
reasons, of which the enormous expense was one of the strongest, the supremo 
government were urgent for an early termination of hostilities. Not long, 
therefore, after he had established his head-quarters at Prome, Sir Archibald 
Campbell took the initiative in negotiation, by addressing a letter to the Bur¬ 
mese ministers, stating that ho was empowered to conclude a peace, and inviting 
them to save their country from the calamities which a continuance of the war 
would certainly bring upon it, A favourable answer was immediately returned, 
and the British commander, waiving the point of etiquette, which he would have 
shown more judgment in maintaining, sent a mission to the <Jtqnp of Mimiabo, 
when he might have insisted, pn receiving one. After some delay, an armistice 
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of one month was concluded, and a day was fixed on which Bir Archibald 
Campbell and the Kye Wungyee, one of the principal of tlu; Bumie.se miiiistets, 
were to meet and arrange the definitive conditions of pence. 

On tlio 2d of October, the day fixed for the meeting-, the commissioners, 
Sir Archibald Campbell and Sir James .Brisbane, Lilt* British admiral in the 
Indian sons, on the one side, and the Kye Wuiigyeo and Bamnin \Viui on 
the other, each party attended hy a personal suite, and cscoitod by 1000 
picked men, encamped on the plain of JN'aihonzik, about a mile asunder. About 
midway between, a lotoo, or ball of audience, on (he model of that at Ava, 
lmd been erected. In all the preliminary arrangements the utmost care had 
lioen taken to maintain an appearance of perfect equality, and this was now 
carried so far, that both parties, hy previous agreement, started from their 
encampments at the very same moment, anil met together in front of the lot no. 
“Shaking of hands,” says Major Snodgrass, 1 “and every domonstralion of 
anlieable feeling having passed, the parties entered the house, and sat down 
oil two rows of chairs fronting each other; the wungyees and their suite, in 
all fifteen chiefs, each hearing the chain of nobility, and dressed in their splendid 
court dresses, evidently doing grievous ponauco in seats they wore, never accus¬ 
tomed to, that no difference might appear, even in the most trilling particular 
between the parties; and so observing and tenacious were they on this point, 
that scarcely a movement could be made without a corresponding one on their 
side.” Oil proceeding to business, the terms proposed evidently disconcerted 
them. Sir Archibald Campbell demanded that the King of Ava should cede 
A mean, abstain from interference with Assam, lvaelmr, and Mimipoor, and pa\ 
two proms of rupees (£2,000,000 sterling) as the expenses of tho war, one half 
immediately, and the remainder at an early date, Rangoon, Martaban, and the 
Tenasserim provinces being in the meantime vetainei!. as security, The 
Burmese commissioners declared that those rigorous demands had taken them 
completely hy surprise, and after arguing strenuously against them, as neither 
just nor generous, proposed an extension of the armistice till the 2d of No vein 
tier, that they might have an opportunity of submitting them to the king. It 
was evident from what passed, that the Burmese would not make the conces¬ 
sions demanded without another struggle, but as the season for opening a 
new campaign bail not yet arrived, the extension of tho armistice was readily 
granted. A few days before it expired, a letter arrived from the Burmese 
commissioners, intimating the. final determination of the, court of Ava, in tile 
following terms:—If you sincerely want pence, and our former friendship 
re-established according to Burman custom, empty your hands of what you 
have, and then if you ask if, we will be on friendly terms with you, and send 
our petition for the release of your English prisoners, and send them down to 

> tfamihve of the MurmeSe War, by Major Snodgrass, military roorotury to the oommandor of Ilia expedi¬ 
tion, p, 21(5, 
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you. However, after the termination of the armistice between us, if you show 
any inclination to renew your demands for money for your expenses, or any 
territory from us, you are to consider our friendship atari end. This is Barman 
custom.” 

The Burmese, as soon as they had indignantly rejected the terms proposed 
by Sir Archibald Campbell, lost no time in preparing for the resumption of hos¬ 
tilities, and began to advance upon Prome. A considerable body took post at 
Watigaon, about twenty miles distant, and by commanding the country on 
the right flank of the British army, threatened to give great annoyance. In 
order to dislodge them, Brigadier-general M'Dowall was detached on the 
evening of the 15th of November, with four regiments of Madras native 
infantry, disposed in three columns-—the first under his own immediate com¬ 
mand, to attack the position on the left, and the second to assail it in front, 



PnoMfi, from ilio Heights.—From a akotoli by Lioutoimnt 'Willoughby, Bengal Artillery. 


while the third moved to the eastward. The columns, from marching sepaiv 
ately over ground covered with marsh and jungle, could not communicate, and 
lost sight of each other. The brigadier arrived first. Though lie had no 
bveaching-gmis, and knew nothing of the other columns, lie rushed on to force 
an entrance into the works. This precipitation cost, him his life. After lie had 
fallen, and most of the other officers were disabled by the murderous fire of 
the enemy, the assailants were compelled to retreat, pursued to within nine 
miles of Prome. The second column was not more fortunate, and after attack¬ 
ing a strong stockade, the fire from wl.ii.eh nearly annihilated the advance, 
retired with so much precipitation that they wore obliged to abandon their 
wounded. The third column escaped disaster by retreating as soon as 'there 
was reason to believe that-the others had fkileck . loss in killed, 

wounded, and missing, exceeded 200. 

The Burmese, oMvmfltr enoniuvK:«><i bv this KiJcnnSR tvero confident t 


s, were confident that under 
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the leadership of an o]d retired veteran, of Live name ot Malta Nemyo, who had 
achieved it for thorn, they would yet compel tlio British to abandon Promo. 
To put this to the proof, they advanced nearer and nearer, till they were only 
a few miles distant. Sir Archibald Campbell was in hopes ol turning their 
new confidence to account, and by throwing up earthworks and entrench¬ 
ments, as if ho were afraid of an attack, endeavoured to tempt them to become 
the assailants. The Burmese, however, weiu not to be allured (rum their usual 
mode of lighting, and continued Lo make their approaches with such an union 
of caution and perseverance, that it became necessary for I hi' British once 
more to assume the ol tensive Accordingly, on the 1st ol December, Mir 
Archibald Campbell, leaving four native regiments in charge of I’roine, marched 
out with the remainder of his force in two divisions, the one under himself 
and the other under General Cotton. The second division arriving first, inline 
dintely stormed and carried the works which the enemy had constructed on 
the Ntwain, a stream which runs past Bronte before joining the tvuwudi. 
Within the stockades were found 5100 dead, including the vetcian Malta 
.Nemyo. This was by no means tin* whole of the Burmese loss, for the first 
division having arrived on the opposite bank of Uiu Nawain, ns they were 
abandoning the stockades, intercepted them in their (light, and added greatly 
to the slaughter. The enemy's left having been fclms destroyed, the next move¬ 
ment was directed against their centre at Napatli, where Kye Wungyee com¬ 
manded, and bad advantageously stockaded himself on a series of height,.. 
These, after the flotilla had sailed up the river, and taken up a position which 
enabled it to throw shells and rockets into the stockades on either . bank, were 
gallantly carried by a detachment uuder Colonel Male, who, having gained the 
summit without firing a shot, drove the Burmese from their entrenchments, 
and pursued them from hill to hill, till the whole position, embracing an extent 
of two miles, was secured. The enemy's right, which followed the trawadi to 
Pndong, was still entire, but General Cotton having crossed the river, succeeded, 
without much difficulty, in breaking it up, by currying the works on the hanks, 
and also a strong stockade at some distance in the interior. 

During this campaign the Burmese had depended much on the aid of tribu¬ 
tary tribes dwelling to the north of Ava, and known by the common name of 
Shans. These, so long as tho cause seemed hopeful, had easily been induced 
to take an active part in the war. The late defeats, however, had completely 
altered their views, and they at once returned to their own country. The 
court of Ava, thus brought again to tlnj brink of ruin, saw no hope of escape 
except in negotiation. On the 20th of December, when the British force had 
reached Meaday, and were preparing for a further advance, a ling of trace 
arrived, with a message from tho Burmese commander. It stated that full 
powers had baen received from the court to conclude a treaty, and proposed 
that deputies should ho sunt to arrange the conditions. The British commander 
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consented as before, but in the meantime continued his maieh in the diiocfcion ad is ?c. 
oJ' tin' capital On the 28th, the .Burmese commander sent another message, 
proposing that the commissioneis should meet to conclude the ticatyon the a dofimmo 
2(ith oi J.mu.uy As the proposal of this distant day was accompanied with a <uiw{i>ut 
icijuest for an interim suspension of hostilities, it was evident that nothing " oU ‘ lUflul 
hut delay was contemplated, and therefore the utmost concession that could 
lie obtained was, that hostilities should he momentarily .suspended, to allow 
the commissioners to meet in a hoat, which was for that purpose anchored 
m the middle of the liver The meeting took place on the SObli, and ailei 
a good deal ol discussion, which resulted in a considerable modification of the 
terms oi iginally proposed, the definitive treaty was formally executed outlie 
3d of Jununiy, BS 20. The result was as before To give time for mtiEcn- 
lion, and on a promise that the British prisoners would bo immediately sent 
down from Ava, and a fii.sL instalment of the pecuniary compensation paid, a 
short armistice wins agreed to. It was to terminate on the 18th of January, 
and ou the day immediately preceding, a deputation arrived. They brought 
neither the ratified treaty, nor the money, nor the prisoners, and simply 
requested a prolongation of the time. Tins was at once declined, and on the 
bSth, a British deputation proceeded to the Burmese camp, to offer tire option 
of either returning the ratified treaty, or of evacuating the entrenchments at 
Molloon, situated across the riven, directly opposite to the British camp at 
Patauagoh, by sunrise on tin' 20th. As they could not or would not comply 
with either alternative, hostilities recommenced. 

During the armistice the Burmese, while pretending strictly to observe its 
conditions, had secretly strengthened their works and obtained ruinfencements, 
and they now stood ready with au army of nearly 20,000 men to contend once 
more for victory. On the I Oth the British batteries opened their lire, and the 
troops having crossed under cover of it, in two divisions, iho one above and the 
other below, the Burmese baldly waited to bo attacked, and made off with 
such celerity that it was in vain attempted to intercept their retreat. Within, 
the works woi o found a great number of guns, and large supplies of ammunition 
and grain. Though thus again defeated with an ease which must have convmqed 
the Burmese of their utter inability to continue the contest, the terms demanded, 
and more especially the payment oi’ money, was felt by them to be so humili¬ 
ating, that when a military chief came forward and pledged himself to expel 
the invaders, he was eagerly listened to. The utmost force which could now 
be assembled did not exceed 1(1,000 men, but these seemed quite sufficient to 
the boasting chief Zay-yn-thuyaif, alias Nnring Pluming, “ Prince of Sunset,” 
who, attributing all previous disasters to the incompetence of the commanders, 
assured the Icing that he might confidently calculate on very different results. 

His Burmese majesty must have felt somewhat doubtful on the subject, since, at 
the very time when the Prince of Sunset was invested with the chief command, 
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an attempt was made to renew the negotiations, by employing as deputies for 
that purpose Mr. Price, air American missionary resident at Ava, and Mr. Snod¬ 
grass, the surgeon of the Royals, who had been taken prisoner. 

The British army, continuing its advance, arrived on the 8th of February 
within Jive miles of Pag'aliro, an ancient city, which boasted ol having been 
tlie capital of the Barman empire during the period of its greatest prosperity. 
Behind its brick wall, though ruinous, the Prince of Hunset might have found 
wood cover had he not disdained all tactics that savoured of timidity. Instead 
of entrenching’ himself within stockades, according to the Burmese mode of 
fighting, he had drawn up Ids array in the open field, and along the sides of a, 
pathway leading through a thicket of prickly jungle Indeed, what had he to 
fear if he was tiro consummate warrior he believed himself to be, while his force 
was at least tenfold more numerous than that opposed to him? Owing to the 
absence of two regiments employed in foraging, Sir Archibald Campbell could 
not muster more than 1300 fighting men. With this small body he moved to the 
attack on the morning of the 9tlr of February, and with very little difficulty 
cleared the field. Muring Pinning hastened off with such rapidity that he was 
the first to hear to Ava the tidings of his own defeat. The object of all this 
haste was to solicit a new army, with which lie would at once return and expel 
the invaders, but the court had had enough of him, and not satisfied with 
driving him conturnelionsly from the presence, put him to death that very 
evening. 

The employment of the Prince of Sunset had been the last effort of despair, 
and it soon became evident that the resources of the Burmese cm] lire were 
insufficient to prevent a mere handful of British soldiers from penetrating 500 
miles into the interior of the country, and compelling the capital to surrender 
to them at discretion. After halting five days at Pagalnn, Sir Archibald 
Campbell resumed his march, and had arrived at Yamlaboo, within sixty miles 
of Ava, when negotiators arrived in the persons of two Burmese ministers and 
the two American missionaries, Messrs. Price and Judson. As a proof of the 
sincerity of the court they were accompanied by a number of liberated prisoners, 
and brought witli them twenty-five lacs of rupees (£250,000) as the first pecu¬ 
niary instalment. The terms having been previously arranged, nothing remained 
but to give effect to them by a regular treaty. This was concluded, without 
giving rise to the least discussion, on the 24th of Februavy, and ratified without 
any unnecessary delay. The treaty consisted of eleven articles, but after the 
incidental notice already taken of them, a full recapitulation would ho super¬ 
fluous. Aracau and the Tenasserim provinces were ceded in perpetuity to the 
British government, and the King of Ava renounced all right to interfere with 
Assam, Jyntra, and Kachan The crore of rupees, declared to bo not merely in 
indemnification of the expenses of the war, but "in proof of the sincere disposi¬ 
tion of the Burmese government to maintain the relations of peace and amity 
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between the two nations,” was to bo paid by four equal instalments—the first ad is®. 
immediately, the second in a hundred days, the third at the end of a year, and 
the fouith at the expiry of two years On the first payment the Biitisli army Vaiuacon- 
was to ietiie fo "Rangoon, and on tlio second to (|nil, the Burmese dominions lUu ' ul 
Each state was to receive an accredited minister from the other, and a com- 
meieinl treaty was to be framed on piineiples of reciprocal advantage 

The Burmese war was never cordially ,sanctioned by the home authorities, 01 
The expense at which it was earned on was enormous, and the acquisitions of mw 
territory secured by it, though they have proved far more valuable than was at 
oire time anticipated, must still be considered a dear purchase The propriety 
of the war cannot he determined rnorely by counting the cost, and balancing 
the profit and loss The Burmese were certainly bent on war, and every con¬ 
cession that could have boon made to them would have been followed by some 
new demand, hr point of fact they did ultimately lay claim to districts lying 
within the ancient recognized limits of Bengal, and nothing but the series of 
sevens lessons which they received after hostilities commenced, sufficed to con¬ 
vince them that they were not the invincible warriors whom they had vainly 
imagined themselves to be A Burmese war, therefore, however little to be 
desired on its own account, was sooner or later inevitable, and the Indian 
government which undertoolc it have a sufficient vindication in the fact that 
they only yielded to a necessity which was laid upon them. For tlio mode of 
conducting the war they and the commander to whom they intrusted it were 
strictly responsible, and it is hero that the blame lies. They carried it on 
without airy regular plan, committed gross blunders, from which careful inquiry, 
previously made, would have saved thorn, and incurred enormous expense ami 
loss of life from scattering their forces instead of concentrating them, and en¬ 
gaging in wild expeditions without any reasonable prospect of an adequate 
result. 
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|||g|T was scarcely to bo expected that when the predatory system was 
suppressed, India would at once subside into a state of complete tran¬ 
quillity. The multitudes who had pursued rapine as a trade, though 
unable any longer to practise it in large and regularly organized 
bands, were ready to avail themselves of every source of disturbance; 
and not a few of the native princes, while they were pleased with the security 
which they enjoyed under British protection, were dissatisfied with the ,sacri¬ 
fices of independence at which it had been purchased. To the larger states the 
loss of territory and the humiliation which they had .suffered were still men 1 
and nothing but the fear of subjecting themselves to more fatal 


disasters deterred them from once more hazarding a contest. British supremacy 
was thus recognized and submitted to from necessity, not choice; and any 
events which seemed to promise an opportunity of subverting it were, hailed 
with delight. The Burmese war gave full scope for the indulgence of these 
feelings. The natives of India entertained the most extravagant ideas of the 
strength and prowess of the Burmese. Not only were they known to bo capable 
of bringing powerful armies into the field, but they were also supposed to bo 
in possession of magical arts by which they could render themselves invulnera¬ 
ble. The effect of these notions on the sepoys has already been seen. The 
order to prepare for marching to the seat of war became the signal for wholesale 
desertion, and in one case was followed by a mutiny, which, if it had not boon 
speedily suppressed by force, would probably have spread over the whole of tin- 
native army of Bengal. It. is henee easy to understand how a general feeling of 
restlessness and discontent gradually displayed itself in proportion as the 
country began to be bared of troops, in order to meet the demands of a foreign 
wai’, and how every rumour of disaster confirmed the belief that the British, in 
encountering the Burmese, were rushing blindly on their own destruction. 
Altogether apart from the Burmese war there were many causes of disturbance 
at work, and when to these this war was added, the only wonder is that the overt 
acts to which they led were not more numerous and of a more formidable 
description. Some of these which interrupted the internal tranquillity of India 
during Bari Amherst’s administration will now be mentioned. 
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In the north-west, among the protected Sikli stales, a religious mendicant ad. isu 
aimouuced ln‘s advent as Kali, Hie last of the Hindoo avatars, for the purpose ~ 
of putting an end to the reign of foreigners The supposed desirableness of the o<nbio.i,i 
event .sufficed to produce a general expectation of it; and though the precaution iwofui"’ 
had boon taken to arrest the mendicant, and he was paying the penalty of liis 1,t8,t0 
imposture in prison when the day appointed for the advent ailived, a liotous 
multitude assembled, and wore not dispersed till military force was employed. 

In the same quarter a predatory leader having assembled a large hand of fol¬ 
lower made himself master of the fort of Kunjawa, at no great distance from 
Saharan poor, assumed the title of rajah, and began to levy contributions on the 
surrounding districts. Numbers Hocked to him from all quartets, and the 
insurrection was assuming a regularly organized form, when a body of troops, 
collected with some difficulty, marched against his stronghold, and succeeded 
in dislodging him after 150 of his followers had been slain. At some distance 
to the south-west, on the borders of llajpool,ana, and even in the vicinity of 
Delhi, the Mewatlees and lihallees, and other hands of plunderers, taking advan¬ 
tage of iho withdrawal of the troops which had overawed them, resumed their 
depredations, and carried them on to such an extent that for a short time the 
communication with Delhi was interrupted, and order was not restored till an 
increase of military force had been obtained. At Calpee on the Jumna, about 
lifty miles south-west of Cawivpnor, a refractory jagbivdar of llie Rajah of Jaloun 
suddenly appeared with a considerable body of horse and foot, and after an unsuc¬ 
cessful attempt to seize the fort, containing an amount of public treasure, plun¬ 
dered and set lire to the town, Tn Malwah various sinister rumours were circu¬ 
lated, and it was even represented that owing to the difficulties of the .Burmese 
war the British were about to retire altogether from Central India. It was pro¬ 
bably owing in part to these absurd rumours that in one locality a rising was 
organized, and Unit in the vicinity of Boorhaupoor, among the jungles which 
extend to the north of the Taptee, between Asoorglmr and Elliclipoor, Sheikh 
Dolla, an old Pindaree loader, collected a strong body of horse and foot, and did 
serious mischief before he was effectually checked. The Bhaels too began again 
to grow troublesomo, and were with difficulty restrained from resuming their 
predatory habits, 

Still farther to the south, in the Mahratta country, some serious disturb- Mimttn 
aucos occurred, K ittoor, situated to the east of the Portuguese territory of Goa, Kittooi. 
and to the north-west of Panvar, was, with the adjoining district, held under the 
Company. On the death of the chief without children, in September, 1824<, the 
grant was understood to have lapsed, but the natives, who had previously been 
intrusted with the management of the district, being unwilling to relinquish 
it, endeavoured to secure its continuance, by alleging that tile chief, previous 
to his death, authorized Ins wife and Bis mother to adopt <a son for him. In 
accordance with this pretended bqjtmbttav a hoy very distantly related to his 
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' d. last, family was brought forward and recognized as his successor The whole pro¬ 
ceeding was informal The adoption to be valid ought to have taken place 
n.'oit at durum the chief’s lifetime, and at all events no subsequent stops ought to have 
been taken without the sanction of the paramount power On those grounds, 
and also because be believed that tbe real object of the proceedings was to 
favour tbe ambition of a faction, and carry off the accumulated treasure* ol the 
late chief, to the detriment of his widow, Mr Thackeray, the British collector, 
refused to recognize the new arrangements, and in the meantime, while waiting 
instructions from Bombay, took possession ol the treasure, and assumed the 
management of the district. No opposition was offered, and in order to pievent 
the treasure within the fort from being clandestinely carried off, it was sealed 
up and a guard placed over it. The collector, with his two assistants, way 
encamped without the fort with an escort consisting of a company of native liorsu- 
avtillery and a company of native infantry, and on the 23d of October, on sending 
as usual to relieve the guard over the treasure, was astonished to learn that the 
gates had been shut, and that all admission was refused. On the spur of the 
moment an attempt was made to force an entrance and issued in a lamentable 
disaster. The collector and the two officers commanding the esooit were killed, 
another British officer was wounded, and the two assistants being taken prisoners, 
were carried into tlie fort and detained as a kind of hostages, Tins revolt, 
apparently trivial in itself, acquired importance from the general excitement 
which it produced, and the obvious sympathy of the surrounding population 
with the insurgents. It was necessary, therefore, to lose no time in arresting 
the insurrectionary spirit, and a large body of troops under Colonel Deacon was 
immediately despatched against Kittoor. Though the garrison must have seen 
from the first that their case was desperate, they refused to surrender, and only 
yielded at last after the batteries bad opened and elFected a practicable breach, 
isoeeeiiiugi At Kolapoor, the capital of another Mahratta territory, situated among the 

of Kolapoor- Western Ghauts, the disturbance was of a still more serious character. The 
rajah, boasting a direct descent from Sevajee, the founder of the Mahratta 
empire, had a high idea of his own importance, and where he imagined ho had 
a right, thought himself entitled, without consulting any other power, to take 
his own mode of enforcing it. Acting on this view ho made a claim of supre¬ 
macy over the district of Kagal, in possession of Hindoo Bow, a brother-in-law 
of Seindia, and when the claim was disputed marched a body of troops into 
the district and took forcible possession of it. Seindia, offended at this treat¬ 
ment of his near relative, applied to the British government on the subject, and 
complained with some show of justice, that while his own hands wore tied up by 
a treaty which did not allow him to interfere, tbe Rajah of Kolapoor was allowed 
to deprive others of rights which were as good as his own, and thus virtually 
set the paramount power at defiance. This non-interference on the part of the 
government produced its usual fruits, and the rajah, finding his first encroach- 
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meats unchallenged, proceeded to mate tlieia on a more extensive scale. The ad jsji 
next object of his attack was a zemindar, holding partly of the llajali of Sat- 
ttu.ili and pailly of the -Bombay presidency. Even this did not satisfy him, and 

, 1 . , J ofthoHajali 

lu 1 was soon aeon sil the head 01 a body ox (5000 liorso and loot, and a bikude «iKoi\pnoi 
of ai till cry, plundering and levy mg contributions The Bombay government, 
who bad hitherto shown the greatest reluctance to interfere, became convinced 
at last that it bad become indispensable, and sent a detachment, before which 
(lie rajah retired to his capital. JLlis cowardice appears to have been as great 
as his arrogance, and he at once professed submission. A treaty was accord¬ 
ingly made by which he renounced all claim to the territories which he had 
seized, agreed to pay compensation for the depredations he had committed, and 
became restricted to the employment of a limited number of troops As soon 
as the withdrawal of the detachment relieved him from his more immediate 
alarm, he forgot all these stipulations, and began again to pursue a course 
which made it necessary to bind him by still more stringent obligations. The 
consequence was that British garrisons wore stationed in his forts of Rolapoor 
and L’anala, and he lost oven the semblance of independence. 

Homo disturbances which took place in (dutch towards the end of 1824 Mata «r 

... . nmtloui m 

derive importance chiefly from the encouragement given to them by the Ameers outdiami 
of Scindc, who were again feeling their way, and watching an opportunity of 
olfeebing a long-meditated conquest. The despatch of strong reinforcements 
from Bombay under Colonel Napier, and the successful termination of the 
Ihirnieso war, convinced the Ameers that, at least for the present, their safest 
course was to keep the peace. In another quarter not yet mentioned the 
disturbance was not so easily suppressed, and led to results of greater historical 
importance than any that have yet boon mentioned. The treaty which was 
made with the Rajah of Bhurtpoor, after Lord Lake had failed in four successive 
attempts to storm Ids capital, had been faithfully observed on both sides, and 
the relations between the two governments had long been of tlie most friendly 
description. In 1821 the reigning rajah, Baldeo Sing, feeling his own life to bo 
precarious, was anxious to secure the succession to his son Bulwant Sing, who 
was then a minor. Under ordinary circumstances ho could not have doubted 
that this son, whose legitimacy was undisputed and indisputable, would succeed, 
hub ho had a nephew, Durjau Sal, whose ambitious designs filled him with the 
greatest alarm, and it occurred to him that the most effectual method of fras- ’ 
iraling those designs would be to place his son under the immediate protection 
of the British government, With this view he applied to Sir David Ochterlony, 
the British resident kt Delhi, and induced him to invest Bulwant Sing with a 
khclat or honorary dress, in recognition of his being the apparent heir. This 
ceremony was performed in the beginning of 1824, and about twelve months 
after the succession opened by the death of BoldeoBing, 

Bulwant Sing, who was thed only about six years bf age, was immediately 
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recognized, as rajah, while his maternal uncle Ram Eatan taing, acting’ as his 
guardian, conducted the government This arrangement had scarcely subsisted 
tor a month, when Dnrjan Sal justified all the suspicions which the late rajah 
had entertained of him, by gaining over the soldiers, forcing his way into the 
citadel, slaying Earn Eatan Sing, and gaining possession oi the person ol the 
young rajah. Sir David Ochtcrlony, holding these proceedings to he equivalent 
to an usurpation of supreme authority, immediately issued a proclamation to 
the Jats, denouncing Dnrjan Sal as an usurper, and calling upon them to 
support their legitimate sovereign, in whose cause he would soon appear at 
the head of a British force. This decided step was so far effectual that Durjan 
Sal, who was suspected of a design of clearing his way to the throne by the 
murder of the rajah, professed to have no other intention than to act as regent 
during his minority. This office, according to his own account, ho had accepted 
in accordance with the wishes of the whole tribe, whom Earn Eatan Sing’s 
tyrannical conduct had disgusted. This explanation, though plausible, was not 
deemed satisfactory, and on bis declining either to visit the British cantonments 
or intrust the young rajah to British custody, Sir David Ochtcrlony hastily 
assembled a considerable force, with the determination of at once marching 
against Bhurtpoor. These warlike preparations were suddenly arrested by a 
letter from the governor-general in council, condemning them in terms so 
unmeasured, that Sir David Ocliterlony felt ho had no alternative hut to resign. 
The abrupt prohibition of an expedition which it seemed impossible to delay 
without a sacrifice both of honour and sound policy, cut him to the heart, and 
lie died shortly after at Meerut, complaining loudly to the last of the harsh 
manner in which he had been virtually dismissed. He had served the Company 
faithfully and with distinguished ability for fifty years, and it is therefore 
impossible not to regret that his retirement, which, owing to his increasing 
infirmities, had doubtless become expedient, was effected by means which gave 
it all the appearance of an intended disgrace. The public immediately testified 
their sense of his merits by the erection of a monument to him in Calcutta-, 
and government gave all the compensation which was now in their power, by 
issuing, on the 28tli of July, 1823, a general order, highly eulogistic of his 
talents, diplomatic as well as military, and directing, “as an especial testi¬ 
mony 3 ’ of high respect for his services, and “ as a public demonstration of 
sorrow for his demise/ 3 that minute guns, to the number of sixty-eight, corre¬ 
sponding with his age, should be fired from the ramparts of Fort-William. 

It is rather singular that the principle of non-interference, for the main¬ 
tenance of which government had been so resolute when Sir David Ochtcrlony’s 
military preparations called forth their censure, was afterwards expressly 
abandoned. The inconsistency, however, becomes less glaring on considering 
that the opposite decisions were given under different circumstances. ’When 
Sit David Ochtcrlony determined to use force, the means of negotiation were 
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not apparently exhausted. Durjau Bal was aspiring professedly to nothing 
morn than the regency, and seemed willing to come under an engagement to 
retire ns soon an the rajah should attain majority. This was probably mere 
pretence, but as he seemed to he countenanced by the leading chiefs among the 
Tats, it was not unreasonably considered impolitic, if not quixotic, to enter into 
a new war which threatened to he formidable, for the purpose of forcing a new 
government upon a people who were living in tolerable tranquillity under the 
one actually existing. Hut a very short time had sutliecd to give the case an 
entirely now aspect, Durjau Sal, on learning that the British military prepara¬ 
tions had been countermanded, had thrown off the mask, and intimated that 
instead of being satisfied with the regency he now claimed possession as legal 
heir. He had been adopted, he said, by a previous rajah, and had therefore a 
preferable title. At the same time that he put forth this new claim he showed 
that nothing but force would compel him to abandon it, and military .adven¬ 
turers began to Hook from all quarter's to Blnnipoor, as a common rendezvous 
where they might hope to he soon actively employed. The apparent unanimity 
which at one Lime prevailed among the data themselves had also been destroyed. 
Madhoo Bing, a younger brother of Durjau Sal, after supporting him in all his 
proceedings, had suddenly separated from him and made himself master of 
Deeg, and if was becoming obvious that there would soon he no alternative 
between forcible interference and the toleration of a slate of anarchy which 
could hardly fail to extend to other native states. 

tinder these circumstances the whole question was submitted to Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, who had been summoned from Hyderabad, where ho was resident, 
to succeed Sir David Oohtorlony ae Delhi. He was one of a hand of able 
diplomatists who had received their first training under the Marquis of 
Wellesley, and had ever since been strenuous supporters of the Indian policy 
which that great statesman inaugurated. The view which the favourite pupil 
of such a master would give could hardly bo doubtful. Tt is thus explained in 
a very able paper which ho drew up on the occasion:—"We have, by degrees, 
become the paramount state of India. Although we exercised the powers of 
this supremacy in many instances before LSI7, we have used and asserted them 
more generally since the existence of our influence by the events of that and 
the following year. U then became an established principle of our policy to 
maintain tranquillity among all the states of India, and to prevent the anarchy 
and misrule •which were likely to disturb the general peace. Sir John 
Malcolm’s proceedings in Malwah were governed, by this principle, as well as 
those of Sir David Oehfcerhmy. In the case of succession to a principality, it 
seems clearly incumbent on, us, with, reference to that principle, to refuse to 
acknowledge any but the lawful successor, as otherwise we should throw the 
weight of our power into the scale of usurpation and injustice. Our influence 
is too pervading to admit of neutrality, and sufferance would operate as 
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a.d. is 25 support.” The application oi these principles to the case in question was 
sufficiently obvious. “We are bound not by any positive engagement to the 
bu oiimies Blrartpoor state, nor by any claim on her part, but by our duty as supremo 
opuuun m guardians of general tranquillity, law, and right, to maintain the right oi Rajah 
Bulwant Sing to the raj of Blrartpoor, and we cannot acknowledge any other 
Binunwui. p^tender. This duty seems to me so imperative that I do not attach any 
peculiar importance to the late investiture of the young rajah in the presence 
of Sir David Oehlerlony. We should have been equally bound without that 
ceremony, which, if we had not been under a pre-existing obligation to main¬ 
tain the rightful succession, would not have pledged us to anything beyond 
acknowledgment.” With regard to the regency and the two brothers Ihivjan 
Bid and Madhoo Sing, the competing claimants for the office, Sir Charles 
Metcalfe did not think that any final decision was yet required, but his present 
conviction was thus expressed: “We are not called upon to support either 
brother; and if we must act by force it would seem to be desirable to banish both.” 
Negotiation might yet prove effectual, and was undoubtedly the most desirable 
mode of settlement; but if recourse to arms should become necessary, there 
would “not be wanting sources of consolation,” since “a display and vigorous 
exercise of our power, if rendered necessary, would bo likely to bring back men’s 
minds in that quarter to a proper tone, and the capture of Blrartpoor, if effoctud 
in a glorious manner, would do us more honour throughout India, by the 
removal of the hitherto unfaded impressions caused by our former failure, than 
any other event that can be conceived.” 

idi.j.tionof r pii e above extracts from the opinion given by Sir Charles Metcalfe, arc the 
vwwiibyiha more important from their having practically decided the question, and made a 
^nmT" convert of the governor-general. “I have hitherto,” said Bari Amherst, 
“entertained the opinion that our interference with other states should be 
limited to eases of positive injury to the honourable Company, or of immediate 
danger thereof. In that opinion I have reason to believe that I am not sup¬ 
ported by the servants of the honourable Company most competent to judge 
of its interests, and best acquainted with the circumstances of this country: i 
should therefore have hesitated in acting upon my own judgment in opposi¬ 
tion to others; but 1 am further free to confess that my own opinion has under¬ 
gone some change, and that I am disposed to think that a system of non-inter¬ 
ference, which appears to have been, tried and to have failed in 180(1, would 
be tried with less probability of success, and would be exposed to more signal 
failure, after the events which have occurred, and the policy which has been 
pursued during the last nineteen or twenty years. A much greater degree of 
interference than was formerly called for, appears to have resulted from the 
situation in which we were placed by the pacification of 1818. It might be a 
hazardous experiment to relax in the exercise of that paramount authority 
which our extended influence in Malwah and Rajpootana specially has imposed 
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upon uh. Ap]dying those general principles to the parLiculai eases before us, ad.isu 
and believing Lhat without; direct interference on our par fc, there in a probability 
of voiy extended disturbances in the Upper pi evinces, I am prepaid!, in the 
first place, to maintain, by force of anna if necessary, the succession of Bn] want 
Ming to the raj of Bhnrtpoor.” 

As the mombeis of the supreme council had pievionsly been in favour of Ramint™ 
a decided policy, the above conversion of the governor-general removed the b “,„, 
only obstacle to its immediate adoption, and the views of all the members were W1U " 011 
substantially embodied in the following io,solution:—"Impressed with a full 
conviction that the existing disturbances 
at Blmrtpoor, if not speedily quieted, will 
produce general commotion and interrup¬ 
tion of the public tranquillity in Upper 
India, and feeling eouvinced that if is our 
solemn duty, no less than our right, as the 
paramount power and conservators of the 
public pence, to interfere for the preven¬ 
tion of these evils, and that these evils 
will be best prevented by the mainten¬ 
ance of the succession of the rightful heir 
to the raj of Bhurtpoor, whilst such a 
course will bo in strict consistency with - 
tin* uniform practice and policy of the 
British government in all analogous eases, 
the governor-genera! in council resolves 
that authority bo conveyed to Sir Charles 
ThoophiliiH Metcalfe to accomplish tho 
above object, if practicable, by expostula¬ 
tion and’ remonstrance, and should these Qum "' t ' <mib0,lnfllu 

fail, by a resort to measures of force.” 

In accordance with this resolution, negotiation was first attempted, but as there a uutMi 
was little probability of its success, military preparations were carried on with wo-e 
great activity, and after Mir Charles Metcalfe, despairing of an amicable settle- 
inent, had, on tho 25th of November, 1825, issued a proclamation donoxuicing 
the pretensions of Durjan Sal, and declaring the determination of the British 
government to support the rightful prince, Lord Combermero, now commander- 
in-chief, prepared bo move against Bhnrtpoor at the head of an army of about 
21,000 men, consisting of two regiments of European, and six of native cavalry, 
together with Skinner’s irregular horse, and of throe regiments of European, 
and sixteen of native infantry, with strong detachment^ of horse and foot, 
artillery and pioneers, and a battering train, of above,a hundred pieces of heavy 
ordnance, Tho force of tho garrison of Blmfitpoor wag supposed to be numeri- 
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a o wa> cally equal to that of the besiegers. The British army, marching in two divi¬ 
sions, which had assembled at Agra and Madura—the former under General 
E'qwditi.m Jasper Nicolls, and the latter under General Thomas Reyncll—started on the 
nhuitpooi. 7th and 8th December, and were soon across the Bhurtpoor frontier. On the 
10th, the Madura division moved toward the north-west, keeping considerably 
to the north of the fort, and screened from view by an intervening forest, and 
arrived in the vicinity of the Motee Jheol, from which the ditch which sur¬ 
rounded the fort derived its supply of water. At the former siege by Lord 
Lake, the failure of one of these attacks was attributed to a sudden and 
unexpected increase of the water, by opening the sluices ol the JhoeL 
The possibility of such an occurrence was now happily prevented by sending 
forward a column, which, by gaining and retaining possession of the embank¬ 
ment and sluices of the Jbeel, prevented the enemy from drawing any water 
from it. The consequence was, that throughout the siege the ditch continued 
almost dry, and thus relieved the besiegers from what might have proved 
one of their most serious difficulties. 

K.ituro ,>nt i An account of the situation and defences of Bhurtpoor having been given 
on tiie occasion of the former siege, it is only necessary here to repeat, that it 
stood in a plain somewhat rugged towards the west, covered an area of about 
five miles in circuit, and was inclosed by a broad and deep ditch, from tin 1 
inner edge of which rose a thick and lofty wall of sun-burned clay, flanked by 
thirty-five turreted bastions. The citadel occupied a height towering above 
the rest of the town, and was inclosed by a ditch 150 feet wide and 50 deep. 

As the extent of the fortifications made it impossible completely to invest 
the place, the first division took up a position which, resting on the Jlioel on 
the north-west, extended along the northern face; the second division, connected 
Commence* with the left of the first, fronted the eastern face. The southern arid western 

Tvienfc anil 

pi^r^s. uf faces were tlnis left neai'ly open, hut by means of posts gradually established 
itau.„. ] 3e y 011 q southern and western faces, and in communication with each other, 

the admission of reinforcements as well as the escape of the garrison was in a 
great measure prevented. The points selected for attack were a ravelin a little 
to the cast of a principal gateway on the north-eastern face, and a bastion on 
the eastern face, which, jutting out from the ramparts by a narrow neck, received 
the name of the Long-necked Bastion. On the 23d of December ground was 
broken for the purpose of making regular approaches towards these two points, 
and on the 24tli the batteries which bad been erected began to play upon 
them. At first a brisk fire was kept up by the garrison, and bodies of horse 
and foot made desultory attempts to interrupt the progress of the siege, hut In 
proportion as the batteries were advanced and established an overpowering lire, 
the enemy’s guns were withdrawn from the outer works, and tho besiegers suf¬ 
fered little interruption while they continued for several days a heavy fire of 
shot and shells from forty-eight battering guns and thirty-six mortars, The 
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effect produced, however, was not satisfactory The clay rampaits stood the ad isjo. 
file better than if they lm<l hem built of solid masonry, and though consider a- ~ 
hie broaches both to the rigid and left had boon made, the engineers refused to 
report them practicable The mode of attack was therefore changed, and after 
the trendies had hem hi ought close to the counterscarp of the ditch, the process 
of hi caching by mines instead of batteries was adopted I5y the 8th of January 
four mines were sprung, one of them under the cavalier and curtain of the 
nortli-e.rstei n angle, and though tiro died produced was .still shot! of what had 
been anticipated, the dilapidation produced was sufficient to show tlmt perse¬ 
verance in mining could hardly fail to succeed. On the llLh and 12th mines 
rvoie earned across (lie ditch and ben oath the ramparts, and on the 16th the 
mine beneath the Long-necked Bastion was sprung with complete success The Uhurtjxioi 
garrison made some attempts to countermino and also to repair the breaches 
.In the former they completely failed, and in the hitter were exposed (o such a 
ticmondons (ire from the batteries that their success was very partial The 
assault was now at hand It was fixed for the ISth, and was to commence on 
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a very appropriate signal—the explosion of a mine which had been driven under 
the N.JS K cavalier, and charged with nearly a ton weight of gunpowder. The 
effect was tremendous, and proved fatal oven to some of the assailants as they 
stood ready in the trenches. After a momentary pause, produced by this acci¬ 
dent, the storming party rushed forward in two columns, and were speedily on 
the summit of tbo main hreaehes on the right and left. Though tho enemy made 
a resolute defence It soon proved unavailing, and the assailants, as soon as tho 
first struggle was over, completed tho capture with a loss of about 600 men. 
Tbo loss of the garrison in killed and wounded was estimated at 14,0Q0. 

During Die storm strong holies of home and foot attempted to escape by 

Vor„ m. 220 
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tin; -western gates Most of them weie cut down or captiued by the cavah v 
Among the prisoners thus taken was Dmjan Sal, with Ins wife and two sons 
lie was forthwith sent off as a state prisoner to Allahabad On the 19th of 

January, Lord Combeimere and Mir Charles 
Metcalfe entered the citadel, and on the 
following day they peifoimedthe memony 
of placing the young rajah on the throne. 
The principal widow of the late rajah, ap¬ 
pointed nominal regent, was inti listed with 
the custody of his person, while the govern¬ 
ment was committed to two ministeis, who 
were to administer it under the control of 
a British resident specially appointed to 
Bhurtpoor Madhoo Ming, the hi other of 
Diujan Hal, immediately made his submis¬ 
sion, and letired from Deog to live within 
the British territories on a liberal pension. 
By the capture of Bhurtpoor a stain which 
had long rested on the British arms was re¬ 
moved, and the hopes of a future rising, which its supposed impregnability had 
fostered in several of the native states, were extinguished. As it was not 
impossible, however, that it might again have become a rallying point for the 
disaffected, its fortifications were dismantled. The expediency of this proceeding 
cannot ho questioned; hut since the British government were professedly acting, 
not for themselves, but for an ally, it sounds rather strange to hear that Giro of 
the first things they did after reinstating him in his capital, was to render it inca¬ 
pable of defence. In another respect the conduct, of the captors was still less 
justifiable: “Onr plundering here under the name of prize,” writes Mir Charles 
Metcalfe, “has been very disgraceful, and lias tarnished our well-earned honour 
Until I get rid of the prize agents I cannot re establish the sovereignty of the 
young rajah, whom wo came professedly to protect, and have been plundering 
to hie last lotah since he fell into our hands.”'' 

There was still one other quarter in which the paramount authority of the 
British government had been called in question. The Rajah of Machorvy, or as 
he is usually called, the. Rajah of Ulwar, from his capital, situated sixty miles 
W.N W. of Bhurtpoor, having died, leaving an illegitimate son and a nephew, 
both in nonage, his succession was disputed by their respective partisans. UUi- 
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* lliw is made of thin plates of silver, aery beauti¬ 
fully wrought, fixed on tho exterior of a -wooden 
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s Kaja’a Life qf Lord Metcalfe, vol.il p 158. 
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niately, ns neither had a decided ascendency, a compiomise was effected, by \ n m. 
which lienee Sing, the nephew, became nominal rajali, and Buhvant Sing, the 
son, was to administer the govoi nmcnfc on attaining majoiity Till then Ahmed BliMl >»- 
liuksh Khan, the nabob of a neighhoming district under British protection, was m m™7 
to he his guardian The peace produced by this compromise was not lasting 
As soon as the youths grew up their mutual claims were revived, and a civil 
war began again to rage, in 1821, the nephew, lienee Sing, gained a decided 
ascendency, and became real as well a.s nominal rajah, the son, Bulwant Sing, 
retiring upon a jaghire. Shortly after an attempt was made to assassinate ' 
Ahmed (iulcsh Khan, and the assassin being seized, confessed that he had been 
employed by Mulha, the rajah's minister and favourite, and some other leading 
membci s of his court. Ahmed Bukslr lvluin, being prohibited by treaty with 
the British lrotn redressing himself, applied to them for protection, aucl a 
demand was therefore made upon the rajah to seize the persons accused, and 
send them to Delhi for trial. Jle at first made a show of compliance by placing 
the parties in nominal confinement, but soon threw off the mask, took Mulha 
into greater favour than before, and when remonstrated with by the resident at 
Delhi, maintained, not without plausibility, that as an independent prince lie 
alone was entitled to (ry bin subjects for any ciimes alleged to have been com¬ 
mitted by them. To give effect to this view, and show that nothing hut force 
would compel him to abandon it, ho strengthened the defences of his capital, 
began to collect troops, and entered into communications with disaffected parties, 
and more especially with Durjan Sal, at Bhurtpoor. The capture of this cele¬ 
brated stronghold tilled him with dismay, and ho no sooner heard that the 
victorious army which achieved it was about to march against him than he 
hastened to make his submission, by sending off the parties accused as instiga¬ 
tors of the attempted assassination of Ahmed Buksh Khan to take their trial 
at Delhi, releasing Bui want Bing from the prison in which he had confined 
him, and, moreover, coding to him one-half of the territory which Sir George 
Barlow, when he was foolishly squandering away the conquests of the Marquis 
of Wellesley, had bestowed on the Ttow liajah of Macherry, 

AIL open hostilities throughout India having now ceased, Earl Amherst, vwtof <>ia 

1 ° a governor- 

who had intimated his intention to resign, set out, in the beginning of August, gamma to 
1820, on a tour through the Upper provinces On his arrival at CaWtipoor, on 
the Kith of .November, he was visited among other native prince? by Ghazeo- 
ud-din Hydor, the King of Oude, To return the visit he proceeded to Lucknow. 

[n the confidential intercourse which ensued, the subject of internal interference 
was again discussed, the lung complaining of the extent to which bis legitimate 
authority was appropriated by the resident, and insisting that there was 
nothing in the State of the country to justify it. On the borders, the turbulence 
of some refractory chiefs led to occasional diaturbaticesj but the whole of the 
territory was, with a few exceptions, etdtivafced tiled a, garden, and tlie people 
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were apparently contented. These representations, if well founded, derived much 
additional weight from the conduct of the king, who, though lav too much 
under the influence of favourites, male and female, had not only faithfully ful¬ 
filled his engagements, hut repeatedly relieved the embarrassments of the Cal¬ 
cutta treasury Ly liberal loans from the hoards of Sadut Ali. Tn addition to 
the largo advances formerly mentioned lie had, in the end of 1825, lent the 
Company in perpetuity the .sum of ill,000,000 sterling at Jive per cent, interest, 
and a few months afterwards had increased it by another £500,000. Neither 
las remonstrances nor liis loans had the effect of producing any essential change 
in the British policy, and his grievances, real or imaginary, remained imre- 
dressed when he died in October, 1827, and was succeeded by his oldest son, 
Soliman Jab, under the title of Nasir-ud-din Tlyder. 

From Lucknow the governor-general proceeded to Agra, where he arrived 
in January, 1827. Here lie was visited by the various chiefs of Malwnh, and 
received missions from Holkar and Scindia. The former being still a minor 
was probably thought Loo young, and the latter was pining away under a 
mortal disease which made it impossible for him to be personally present. The 
territories of Holkar, under the aide management of his minister Tantra Jog, 
and the almost absolute control of Mr. Wellesley, the British resident, had 
rapidly improved; those of Scindia now enjoyed a degree of tranquillity which 
had long been denied, but in their present extent and resources presented a 
humiliating contrast to what they were thirty years before, during the first 
period of Dowlut Row Scindia’s reign. He had sometimes dreamed that during 
a period of disaster to the British arms he might yet regain all he had lost, but 
latterly he had become more reconciled to his lot, and sought compensation for 
disappointed ambition in indolence and luxurious indulgence. He died in 
March, 1827, without any lieir of his own body, and without having appointed 
any successor; hut in accordance with what was supposed to be his wish, a boy 
of eleven years of age, distantly related to his family, was, with tho sanction 
of the British government, raised to the throne, and placed under the guardian¬ 
ship of his favourite wife, Baiza Bai, as regent. 

After a visit to the young Rajah of Bhurtpoor Lord Amherst proceeded to 
Delhi, where lie was met by envoys from the different Rajpoot states, and was 
compelled to discuss some questions of precedence with the Mogul, who would 
fain, in the midst of Iris humiliation, have received the governor-general as a 
vassal, and exacted the homage which he claimed as his superior. The time for 
such mummery had passed away, and before the visit terminated the King of 


Delhi was made perfectly aware that his existence as a territorial sovereign 
had ceased, and that he must henceforth be, contented to regard himself as only 
a stipendiary of the Company. From Delhi, Lord Amherst continued his jour¬ 
ney northward to Simla, which thus, for the first time, became a temporary 
residence for tho Governors-general of India. While here, he interchanged 
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fuondly missions with Rnnjeel King, and loccived intelligence of the hostilities ad is.t 
which I uni again biohen out between iVism and Russia, and, in consequence ol 
the continued eneioaelnnents oi the lattei power, excited m ceit.mi qiuiteis no 
small ahum loi the Inline* salety of our Indian ompue. The goveinoi-general 
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qnitted Simla in tins end of June on his return to Calcutta About a week Death of 

1 t 4 _ Hir Uioraiia 

aflcrwttuls, on iho (Jill of July 1827 tlio gomument of India was depaved by isumo 
death of onn of its most distinguished servants, Sir Thomas Memo, governor of 
Madias The length of his service and the Btato of his health had made him 
deshotis to return home, and by a letter addressed to the diiectors on the 25th 
of September, 1823, he had requested permission to resign in January, 1823. 

The Burmese) war compelled him to foiogo his intention, and lie exerted his 
utmost energies in ibrwrnding troops end furnishing supplies When the war 
terminated, ho renewed his request to be relieved at the earliest peiiod possi¬ 
ble. 1 lis letter was received in September, 1826, but unforinnately no imme¬ 
diate steps were taken, and it was only in January, 1827, after ncaily four 
months had elapsed, that new governors were in one day appointed to the presi¬ 
dencies of Madras and Bombay-the Bight Hon S. lb Luahingtou to the»»jn«r 
former, aa successor to Sir Thomas Monro, and Sir John Malcolm to the latter, Madhama 
as successor to the Hon Mountstuart Elphinstone Moie than fom months 
elapsed before the new governor took their depaituie So far as regarded 
Six Thomas Monro it was too late. During a visit which he paid to the dis¬ 
tricts north of Mysore, in which lie had long and successfully labour ed, he was 
seized with cholera, and died at Puteoeindab, not far from Gooty. 

The internal adminis Ration of Lord Amherst docs not require any lengthened 
notice. In Bengal, which was Under his mope immediate superintendence, the 
different public departments were loft nearly as lie found them; but both in 
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a d. 1827. Madras ami Bombay most important improvement, ol which Iho oliiei meril 
Belongs to Sir Thomas Monro and Mr. Elphinstone, were introduced. Tlio 
oimeofLmd lending object of both these distinguished men was to adapt their reforms to 
ndinimsha the feelings and liahits of the population, and in particular, to employ native 
1 agency wherever it could be made available, rather as an auxiliary to European 

agency than as a substitute for it. The enormous expenditure of the Burmese 
wav had greatly embarrassed the Indian finances. Above ten millions sterling 
bad been permanently, added to the debt. At the same time, while the charges 
bad increased, the revenues bad diminished, so as to leave in J 827-28 a local 
deficit of above a million. The account, comparing the close ol Lord Amherst s 
administration with its commencement, stood as follows: In 1822-211, revenue, 
£23,1 18,000 ; charge, £18,4-00,000. In 1S27-2S, revenue, £22,8(13,000; charge, 
£21,974,000. In 1822-23, debt, £29,388,000; in 1827-28, debt, £39,000,000. 
The financial prospect was thus rather alarming, but as the increased expendi¬ 
ture had been occasioned by wars which were happily terminated, there was 
ground to hope that by careful economy the temporary embarrassment which 
had been produced, would soon disappear. In February, 1828, Earl Amherst, 
owing to the illness of a member of liis family, sailed for England without 
waiting for the arrival of a successor. In the interval, the government was 
administered by Mr. Buttenvorth JBayley, who succeeded to it as senior member 
of council. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Lord William Bentinclc governor-general—Economical ami judicial reforms—Opium regulations—Aboli¬ 
tion of Suttee—Eights of Christian converts from Hindooiran— Collision between supreme court 
and government of Bombay—Settlement of North-western provinces—Measures against Thuggee— 
Internal disturbances, in Assam, Tenasserim, Mysore, and Coorg. 

T last Lord William Bentinck had succeeded in obtaining 
the appointment of governor-general. He had been abruptly 
deprived in 1807 of the government of Madras by a resolution 
of the directors, which declared, “ that although the {seal and 
integrity of the present governor, Lord William Benbinclt, arc 
mritmuiam deserving of the court’s approbation; yet, when they consider the unhappy 
events which have taken place at Vellore, and also other parts of his lord- 
ship’s administration which have come before them, the court are of opinion 
that it is expedient, for the restoration of confidence in the Company's 
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government, Lhal Lord William Bentinck should be removed, and he is ad 152- 
hereby removed accordingly” He complained loudly of the treatment, and' 
m an appeal to the directors thus ex pressed himself. “The mutiny at Yelloie 
cannot be imputed to me, directly or indirectly. I have been removed from 
my situation, and condemned as an ac¬ 
complice in measures with which T had 
no further concern than to obviate their 
ill consequences, my dismissal was 
effected in a manner harsh and mortify¬ 
ing, and the forms which custom has 
preset ibod to soften the severity of a mis¬ 
fortune, at all events sufficiently severe, 
were on this single occasion violated, ai 
if for the express purpose of deepening 
my disgrace” lie concluded thus: “1 
have been ,severely injured in my cha¬ 
racter and feelings. For those injuries 
I ask repaiation, if indeed, any repara¬ 
tion can atone for feelings so deeply 
aggrieved, and a character so unjustly 
compromised in the eyes of the world. 

In complying with my demands, you will discharge, if I may venture to say so, Lmawmiam 
what is duo no less to your own honour than to mine” The court answered a candidate 
this appeal by long and verbose resolutions, in which, while admitting “the 
charges originally advanced against the conduct of the governor and commander- g0IU ’ int ' 
i n-cliiof respecting the violations of caste, to have been, in the sense then attached 
to them, misapplied and defective,” yet, “as the misfortunes which happened in 
their administration placed their fate under the government of public events and 
opinions which the court could not control, so it is not now in their power to 
alter the effects of them.” In regard to Lord William Bentinck in particular, 
the apology was somewhat amplified by such expressions as the following:—“But 
in the abruptness of the order of removal the court meant no personal disrespect 
to Lord William Bentinck, and extremely regret that his feelings have been 
wounded by considering it in that light. They lament that it should have been 
bis fate to have Ilia public situation decided by a crisis of such difficulty and 
danger as it lias been the lot of very few public men to encounter; a crisis which 
they have since been happy to find was nob produced by intended or actual 
violations of caste, as they are now satisfied that Lord William Bentinck had no 
share iu originating the orders which for a time boro that character, and by the 
machinations of enemies working upon the ignorance and prejudices of the 
sepoys, were try them believed to he such violations.” Again; “But in all the 
measures of moderation, clemency, and consideration, recommended by Lord 
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William Benlinck after the mutiny, the court, though not exactly agreeing 
with him in the data from which he mi no noil, give him unqualified praise; ami 
though the unfortunate ovisits which separated horil William Ilciilinck horn 
the service of the Company cannot lie recalled, yet the eomf are happy to hear 
testimony to the uprightness, disinterestedness, Heal, respect to (lie system ul 
the Company, and in many instances, success, with which he acted in (lie guv 
raiment of Fort St George, and to express their best wishes that his valuable 
qualities and honourable character may he employed, as they deserve*, for tlm 
benefit of his country.” 

This apology washy no means satisfactory, and Lotd William Iienliiick 
was determined not to vest satisfied, till he had wiped oil lho disgrace to which 
ho couceived the directors had unjustly subjected him by their abrupt dismissal. 
For many years afterwards ho was employed in the service of his count rv, I Hit h 
as a soldier ami a diplomatist, but his thoughts were still turned to India, and 
his ambition was to return to it in possession of a higher appointment, Hum 
that of which ho had been deprived. Such an appointment would he the best, 
of all modes of reparation, since it would at once reverse the sentence of itioa 
parity which had been pronounced against him, and furnish him with an 
opportunity of practically demonstrating his abilities as an Indian adminis 
trator. Accordingly, as lias been mentioned, ho became, on the retirement of 
the Marquis of Hastings, a candidate, for the ollice of governor general, On 
that occasion Lord Amherst was preferred, hut Lord William Bent,inch did nut 
allow his claims to ho forgotten, and when the ollice again became vacant, sue 
ccedcd in obtaining it. The appointment was in itself a great triumph to Lord 
William Bentinok, as it was impossible, to resist the inference that if he was lit 
to bo governor-general, he ought not to have been dismissed as unlit t,o be gov 
ernor of Madras. For a time, however, it seemed doubt Pul if the appointment 
was to prove anything move than a barren honour, Ho received it iuJuh, 
182V, but the. ministry which bad sanctioned Ids nomination, sustained by the 
death of Mr. Canning in August a shock from which if never recovered, and 
though the same political party continued fora short time to retain ollice under 
Lord Cloderich, tho ministry of the Duke of Wellington displaced if before Lord 
William Benlinck had taken his departure, ft thus became a question whether 
the longing for patronage might not prevail, and induce the new ministers to 
annul tho appointment by putting in force the crown’s undoubted power of 
recall, To their honour they adopted a more becoming course, ami laird 
William Bentinok was permitted to depart. He set sail in February, 1828, anil 
immediately on. his arrival at Calcutta on the 4th of July, assumed Urn gov¬ 
ernment. 

Ah all hostilities had previously ceased and the country was general I v 
tranquil, the first duty of tho new administration was sufficiently obvious, A 
large addition bad boon maclo to tho debt, and the revenue was more titan a 
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iniliiiiii slcilnm dim I <>l‘ the oxjH'iwIitme ll w,, ini]ilc Hi.it Midi a state ad js >s 

of ilia 11 1 i . '■< n 1 1< I he allow i it (u t mitimic, jiidI ,k (imlm^ly belbie the aclunl 
a nival of (lie now qoveinoi ,i I. Sir ('hallos Molonllo, svlm hail lieeu called I ottlW ilifu it 

li"i" I'clln loa Meat in Hie council Imaid only expressed the i minium lisolulmn Il'iiulZi'w 
of Ilium 11'and lid tolleamies when lie ,siid, “The "uvoinnuaiL win*h nllow.s 
(Ids to l> i* mi in lime of piaec d< serves any punishment The government of 
whit h I ama pail shall lml, allow il ” Lord William Lenlmek was animated 
by the sum’ spiiil, perhaps in a, at ill moie cinmeut debtee, and dining his 
intei \ lew s with I lie i In or (mu had the milijeel so alrongly forced upon his uniiee, 
llial lit' an i\ed v\ ilb a deleiniinnlimi lo inslitute a ji<_>id examination into 
t'veiy Inamli ol the puhlie expendilme, and euiry economy to its ntumst 
limits The home anthoiilies had assumed the scale of expcudilmt) in LS2JI 21 
as .i fiir ilandard, and Lord William lienlinch was prepared In give practical 
elfecl lo their views Hi must ho admitted, however, that his linst nioaMiro 
of economy was mil wisely elm,on, as the jusliee of it was questioned by high 
aulhmily, and Ihe t'lanmur and discoidenfc which it occasioned mow 1 than t'ciuii- 
lerlmlaueed Ihe pnlliy saving which il elfeded, 

The subject of Mtit or fintlin, a word which merely signifies “extra pay' or nunmio »u 
allowance," has been aheatly nieulioued. Itennsisted of a lived addition which 
wa* made (n Ihe pay of the ollieera of the aitny when they were in the Held 
within llm tetrilmies of (lie I'mnpiuiy. At an eavly period the allowance was 
douhled when (lie .service was beyond these lerrilories, or Tendered to nntivu 
princes who took this way of testifying their ginlilmlo to such valuable 
auxiliaries It was thus paid by Meor Jallier when he was made Nabob of 
Bengal, and the reduetinn of it by the Company, after the grant of the dcwaimoo 
liiul thrown (lie burden of the payment upon themselves, led to umtiuouH 
]iroeeeiline's, which it icquired all llm onotgy of (Hive to suppress. At that 
lilne double India was abolished, but Mingle hatta still continuod lo he paid. 

HI Holly apenkmg it was due only when the tjoopa were, in the Held, and hence 
the m iyyiiml understanding was, that when Limy were in cnnlomnenta and, 
provided with quarters at the public, expimw, only half hatta wirn payable. By 
a Milnequonl arrangement in I HOI, the expanse of providing quarters in canton- 
ments was thrown upon llm alliccrs themselves, and to ooinpensalfs for this 
additional burden tiny were allowed full hatta at all times, whether in the 
Held or in quarters Thin arrangement had nevor been approved by llm home 
authorithss, and in 1814 instmeliotm wore, given to tbo government of Bengal 
to return to the original plan of allowing half hatta only at those stations of 
the British army winch bad boon established prior to the extension of the 
Company Is territories in that presidency. The Marquis pf Hastings was so 


simply returned them to the court for re-cotisideration, and Lord Amherst had 
in Lids respect only followed his example i The feists -far enforcing them, seemed 
von, in, fisi 
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Aixisas. now In have arrived, and the orders of the court were so peremptory, that Lord 
\Villi am Benthick had no alternative but to obey thorn or resign. lie oli oho the 
foniior, and had, it is understood, pledged liiniHoll, boloro leaving hnghmd, that 
the issue of what was afterwards known as the “ Hall-batta Ordor, would be 
one ofhis first men,Huron of retrenchment. 

QumihmiM The hall-batta order was issued on the IMh of November, IWM, under 
dioiK y of circumstances which must have made the governor-general doubtlul ol its 
expediency. Lord Uumherniero, tlie cominander-iu chief, protested .strongly 
" ul “ r, ° airainst it, and reshmed his oflieo sooner than take any part in its execution, 

bittu. The two civil members of council, Mr. llaylcy inul Sir (llwirlcs Me^enHe, only 

consented because, as the latter exproKsed it, “The order was one which could 
not have boon disobeyed, unless we could tell the court that we are supreme 
and they subordinate.” Bo far was he, however, from approving the measure, 
that he recorded his sentiments on the subject “with a. view, if possible, to get 
the order rescinded.” In his minute, after giving it as his confirmed opinion, 
founded on twenty-eight years’ observation, “that the allowances of oltieers on 
full batta are barely sullieient lor their proper support in their several ranks, 
and do not admit of any reduction without great suffering,” he concluded thus: 
“Had 1 conceived that this government possessed any discretionary authority 
on the subject, the execution of that measure would never have received iuv 
assent; for it appears to me, with every deference to the high authorilies from 
which it has proceeded, to be extremely unwise and inexpedient, fraught with 
mischief, and unproductive of any essential good.” 
clamour . If this was the opinion of the most competent judges, wo can easily under 
nliolilioiLof stand how loud was tlio clamour and how violent the opposition of those whose 
incomes were curtailed by this retrenchment. The whole amount of the annual 
saving fell short of £20,000, and this was only to he obtained by trenching 
particularly on the incomes of junior officers, whoso aggregate allowances were 
already insufficient for their support, and breaking what was called the compact 
of 1801, which gave whole batta aa a compensation for the quarters which the 
officers had been obliged to procure at their own expense, and on the faith of 
which they had actually purchased what were previously public quartern at an 
open sale, ancl paid for them witli their own money. These and similar 
representations wore submitted to the government, in memorials presented 
through the commander-in-chief, and transmitted to the directors. The governor- 
general could only answer that ho was acting in obedience to instructions, and 
that it would afford him sincere gratification to recall the lialf-ha tta order, should 
the court sec fit to give him tlio necessary authority. The court took higher 
ground, and after denouncing the tone of tlio memorials as inconsistent with 
military subordination, closed all further discussion by declaring their determi¬ 
nation to enforce the retrenchment,. No one was ho great a sufferer by Hi as 
the governor-general himself, since it subjected him at the very commencement 
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of his udiuinixt ral ion to a degree of uiipoiMil.itily, of which lie was never ul.le A i> in 6 
alleru.iid * completely to disencumber himself The prejudice with which he 
had thus to Doggie was not. more unfurl mint n limn it, was unjust, .since lie had ihonimii 
,ml} acted miuislei iully in. the mat,ter, and wither in opposition to his own 
opinion Ilian in am.udanee with it, This may tidily he inferred from a minute 
of a, later dale, in w hieh, ml soiling to the subject, he says: “ Trilling, however, 
as this deduction is upon (lie aggregate ainmml, of the pay of the Dengnl ;umy, 
it, has been heyeiely fell, bv the lew upon whom it, has fallen, and has ere,tied 
in all an alarm of imeerfaiiity as to their future condition, winch has poilmpu 
produced mole diseonlent, than the measure itself." The opposition made to tins 
half-hull a, order appears to have made more impression on the directors than 
they themselves were willing to admit. The only stations to which it was at 
Hist made applicable were Diunpoor, Iicrluunponr, lhmackpoor, Dum-Dum, and 
<Ihnsdpoor. A mneli wider application was doubtless intended, mid the fact, 

Hint it, was not can ied, further is best explained by a change of opinion in iho 
homo authorities, who went, though late, to have linen at last convinced, that 
any 10 !condiment which spread discontent throughout an army must, ho dearly 
piireh.ised 

In older |o carry out the retrenehmculson which Iho homo authorities were oiiim 
intent, for the purpose of reducing the expenditure to the standard of 1 H 2 H- 2 t, liuijjl-lluiltu 
the governor general shortly a Her his arrival appointed two committees, a civil 
and a military, each composed of three members, one from each presidency, to 
sit at (JnleiiMii, and institute a full inquiry into all the branches of the public 
nervier, with a view (o .suggest Hindi alterations an might secure the utmost 
degree of unity, etlieieuey, ami economy in the management of a Hair,s. The 
military committee found the work allotted them already in a great measure 
performed by the .sweeping reductions which had been made both in the 
number of troops and in the amount of allowances, and by means of which the 
aggregate military expenditure was diminished to the extent of more than a 
million sterling. Thu civil mmmifcUMywi’^tl upon a comparatively new field 
of labour, and succeeded alter sewjpfyearM of assiduous labour in effecting 
reductions to tlm amount of nearly half n million. Tho total aggregate of 
reductions in both branches was £1,1553,901. Tart of these, however, were only 
prospective, as they depended on vacancies which luid not yet taken place; and 
the whole sum, oven if if could have been immediately realized, would have 
fallen short of the necessities of the ease, as im Indian surplus of at least two 
millions was required to defray annual expenses incurred on territorial account 
iu England, It was therefore still necessary, after every possible retrenchment 
had boon made for the purpose of diminishing expenditure, to endeavour to 
obtain a positive increase of revenue. Some of the means employed with this 
view deserve notice. 

Under native rule, individuals in public establishments often obtained 
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\ i) js'js grants, exempting their lamia or certain portions ol them, Irom government 
assessment. Lu moat of those grants the exemption was dcelarcd to he per- 
muiinov petual, hut practically it was not so, as tho grants ol one sovereign were ire- 
yi'Ilm™ quenlly recalled, or aihitrarily disregarded by Ins successor. This was (lie ease 
i when the Mogul government was in lull vigour, and there was no question as 

to the sullicioney of the authority by which each grant was made, At a 
later period, when misrule began to prevail and the Mogul empire was dismem¬ 
bered, not only did tho chiefs who had previously been contented to hold a 
delegated authority from Delhi aspire to independence, hut advantage was 
taken of the general confusion to obtain exemptions Irom government assess¬ 
ment, by the intervention of parties who had no right to giant (hem, and nut 
unfrequcutly by tho still more exceptionable processor forged document s. In 
this way the revenue was seriously impaired, and numerous proprietors who 
claimed and enjoyed tho protection of government bore no pint of ils burdens. 
The British government, when it first began to levy territorial revenue in India 
being very much in the dark, and at the same Lime disposed to act with a 
liberality bordering’ on prodigality, laid it down as a general rule, to recognize 
tho validity of all exemptions of an curlier dale than the grant of the dewannee, 
invalid provided the grantees were in actual possession. Them cannot he a doubt dial, 
IbnUmiwy in this way, many grants not supported by any sulHcicnf title were sustained, 
wempwom Noi* was this the worst. As soon as the principle of recognition was announced, 
'uimtsi nativo dexterity was set to work, and the manufacture of forged documents was 
carried on by wholesale. Some easy means of testing I heir genuineness might 
have been devised, but, as if the government of Llm day had been afraid to 
detect the impositions which were practised upon them, they made if us difileidl, 
as possible, by requiring that every title of exemption not invalid on the very 
face of it should give the holder of it, the full privilege of exemption till 
formally set aside by a court of law. The encouragement thus given to the 
concoction of fictitious titles soon became so apparent, that (lie collectors were 
at length empowered to investigate rent-free titles and pronounce upon their 
validity. If the decision was adverse and confirmed by the hoard of revenue, 
the land was forthwith assessed at tho usual rate, reserving to tho proprietor 
a right of appeal to the ordinary court. This enactment proved an imperfect 
remedy, and even caused some injustice. The accumulation of undecided eases 
in the courts of law led to almost interminable delay, while a percentage 
allowed to tho collectors on every case of resumption converted them into 
interested parties, and so far deprived them of tho diameter of impartial 
xuw judges. To remedy these defects a, new regulation was made shortly before the 
solution, aiTiva j 0 p j l0r( j William Hontiudk, and afterwards carried into full effect with 
bis concurrence. It empowered the governor-general to appoint special com¬ 
missioners to decide on all cases of appeal from the decision of the collectors in 
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ii<m (o |».II 1 i.ilif V, j>y depthmy I Item of (he peivoni.ine on resumption Undi'v v o )S „s 
this lint emiclment a eon ndeinble addition wu-, made to Urn public revenue by 
llio nsie'Wiuenl i.n.md'i which had ]iu‘viuusly escaped 

Another blanch of rcvcimo which id, lids limn id mu toil much attention, Loth 11 ™,™, 
nn pnliliiid and liminrial grounds, was that, dnived fimu ophim. hi Uonmil Uouu,l,,n ™ 
llii' pi eduction of (his dim; was a complete monopoly, no cultivator I ionic pen 
milled (o i.usn il evepl on account of government, which made advances in 
iiidicip.dion of (lie crop, and received the whole pioduce al a mlain lived rate 
per lb. I'Vont (lie great difference hotweeu (lie price Unis paid and that after¬ 
wards obtained id the cm ei nmeuf sales, a la roe amount of revenue was obtained 
I hirin'* Ibe iuinichy which prevailed in (Vntral India before the predatory 
system w a* 1 put down by Urn Manpiis ol 11 listing,s, the Bengal monopoly was 
not subjected In un\ foimidnble compel il ion from native stales; but when, in 
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consequence of the restoration of tranquillity, it became, priuiticablo not only 
to cultivate the poppy sucooHsfuUy throughout Malwah for home consumption, • 
hut lo realize a largo profit by Mending tho Htuplu,s across Kajpootana to tbo 
pint of Kuruichee in Hcitide, and tlienco to the Tortuguoso settlements of JDiu 
and Damauix for Until shipment to China, the opium profits of tho Company 
were seriously diminished, and various schemes were deviat'd for tho purpose of 
recovering them, Tho prohibition of the culture hr all districts except those 
where tho Company’s monopoly was established, was at once aeCii to be tho 
most ofieutuEil remedy; but the enforcement of .such a prohibition was Impossible, 
or, if not impossible, would have boon a flagrant violation of tli e independent rigli to 
id' native states. ,11 wwa therefore montionod only to be rejected 5 and the plan 
first adopted was to endeavour to reonre a virtual monopoly of export by enter¬ 
ing the opium market aa purchase^, and buying so largely as to leave no more 
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sumption. The absurdity of this arrangement, which might easily have been (me- 
seen, was soon made apparent. Its onty elfocL was to raise the price and Ihevehy 
at once increase tlie demand and enlarge the area ot cultivation. 1 lie ime 
thus proved worse than the evil which it was meant to remedy, and the native 
exporters, still obtaining a full supply, were able to carry on the Lralhr as evleu 
sively and as profitably as before. The next device was to give the rulers ol 
native states an interest in the repression of the opium tiuflir. V\ itli this view 
the Company succeeded in binding'most ot them by treaty to res trie t flu 1 cul¬ 
ture of the poppy, and prohibit the linnsit ot opium through their ten holies, 
in consideration of an annual sum to he paid to them as an equivalent fm I he 
estimated loss of revenue. These treaties, by their gross iutei ferenee wil h tin* 
rights of industry, were unpopular in the extreme, and not only exhibited the 
British government in the odious light of adding to its revenue by means o! 
tyrannical restrictions imposed on cultivators who were not its subjects, hut 
fostered heart-burnings, and led to riots, by which the public tranquillity was 
disturbed, the opium smugglers often moving about in armed hands, and effec¬ 
tually resisting the attempts made to capture thorn. Those opium treaties, 
while they thus proved a fruitful source of disturbance, and made British supre¬ 
macy detested, failed to accomplish the object contemplated by them. Though 
BLolkar, and most of the petty chiefs of Mai wall, tempted by the annual equiva¬ 
lent, or afraid to givo offence to the Company, concluded treaties, Hdndia and 
the Rajahs of Jeypoor and Joudpoor positively refused, and thus large true Is of 
country remained, in which the poppy was freely cultivated, ami across which 
the opium dealers could cany on their traffic without interruption. The tiller 
inefficacy of the restrictions was palpable from the fact, that the, export of opium 
from Damauu, which in 1820-21 did not exceed GOO chests, amounted in 18d7 -AH 
to 4000. 


It was impossible that treaties thus at once tyrannical, ami inoperative could 
be maintained. Lord Amherst bad seen the necessity of rescinding them, and 
Mr. Bayley, during liis short tenure of the government, lmd instituted inquiries 
with a view to their abandonment. To tills there was no obstacle, as the 
treaties contained a clause which made it optional for flic British authorities fo 
abandon the restrictions at any future period, and hence all that remained for 
Lord William Bcntinclc after his arrival was to give effect to this option. The 
great difficulty was to provide against the anticipated defalcation of revenue, 


and the degree of perplexity which it occasioned may be inferred from a serious 
proposal to return to the old abortive plan of buying up the surplus produce. 
A far wiser plan, suggested apparently by Sir John Malcolm when governor of 
Bombay, was, after some hesitation, finally adopted by the governor-general in 
council, in July, 1830. The transit of Mahvah opium to Kurraohco through a 
country, great part of which is absolutely a desert, was at once circuitous and 
expensive, whereas the transit to Bombay was short and easy, Bounding on 
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iliis dill'erenee, Ihc lit’w ]»lan simply was to leave ilm culture of the poppy in ad is-s 
Mai wall lire from all rexlrietionn except those wliieli the native princes might 
he phased lo impose I'm* their own henelil, and allow the ophiin to he trails- nmunm, 
milled lor sale or export lo lloinhay, mihjeet only to a payment per chest ealcu- 
laled not to excis'd the additional expense which must have been innmrd 
he lore it could have hecn conveyed to Ixnrraehee, and filially shipped at Damaun. 

This plan, which, if such a frallie is lo he carried on at all, is Lho least objec¬ 
tionable that could lie devised, is Mill in force, The revenue ohtniued from 
opium passes in IMiK) III was only £1(1,(112 The following year if rose to 
£120,280, and it has since eoulijitiod In increase till it honlers on X.“>()f),()0() 

,sterling, This of course, being only the revonna derived from opium passes to 
Itomhay, is but a, Iraelinn of that which the whole opium tiullie, including Unit 
oft ‘nletii i n, fields to the llritish government in India 

Tho judicial reforms which took plans during Lord William lion thick's ,r«<iioai 
administration u ero elnelly characterized hy an extended employment of native 
agency. The almost total exclusion of this agency by Manpiis tjoruwallis 
during his lirsf administration had long been regarded as olio of its greatest 
blemishes, and succeeding admiuislrations had so far remedied tho evil that in 
1827, nineteen fnmdiolliH of flu: original suits in the civil courts were decided 
hy iinfho judges. The object now was, not so much to increase tho number of 
these judges, as to enlarge their jurisdiction, and improve their position hy 
augmenting Ilnur salaries, so ns to add to their respectability ami afford some 
gunru nice for their integrity. It was the good fortune of Lord William fien- 
tiuek to carry out these important improvements, hut they did not originate 
with him, and the merit of them must at least lie shared hy him, both with 
distinguished servants of lho Company in India, who had recognized their 
necessity, and with the home authorities, who had not only sanctioned thorn, 
lint sent out hud ructions in conformity to which the most important regulation 
on the subject afterwards was drawn tip and promulgated, fn another arrange¬ 
ment he incurred more responsibility, and is entitled Lo a greater degree of 
personal credit. 

Tim court of directors had tong been anxious for tho abolition of Suttee, and in AWtttwn «f 
1821 had declared their conviction “ of the practicability o (’abolishing tho practice, 
or at least, of the safety with which it might be prohibited.” Opinion, however, 
continued to ho greatly divided on the subject, and tho utmost length bo which 
Use highest Indian authorities were disposed to go was to make some experi¬ 
ments in tho conquered and ceded provinces, where tho practice was compara¬ 
tively rare, and in tho meantime leave if untouched in Bengal, whore it annually 
conn bud Its victims hy hundreds. Lord Amherst, while declaring that ,r nothing 
but apprehension of evils infinitely greater than those arising from tho existence 
of the practice should induce us to 1 tolerate it for a single day” cftttld only "recom¬ 
mend oUr trusting to the progress now making in the diffusion Of knowledge 
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ah rue. among tlio natives, for the gradual suppression of this detestable superstition 
From adhering to these views Lord Amherst lost the honour which now belongs 
AiuMum or to his successor, of having put down a crying ahoininaLion, regardh'ss of all the 
alarm and clamour which were employed to deter him from listening to the, 
voice, of humanity. From what has already been said on the subject ol tsuttee 
in a previous part of the work, it is necessary only to add that, by the regula¬ 
tion passed by the governor-general in council, on the tth o( December, 1H2!), 
it was expressly declared that, “alter the promulgation of this regulation, all 
persons convicted of aiding and abetting in the sacrifice, of a H indoo widow, hv 
burning or burying her alive, whether the sacrifice he voluntary on her part or 
not, shall he deemed guilty of culpable homicide, and shall he liable to punish¬ 
ment by fine or imprisonment, or by both fine and imprisonment, at the discre¬ 
tion of the court of circuit, according to the nature and circumstances of the 
case, and the degree of guilt established against the, offender; nor shall if he 
held to be any plea in justification that lie. or slio was desired by the party 
sacrificed to assist in putting her to death.” Though nemo of the threatened 
evils followed the promulgation of this enactment, it ought not to bo forgotten 
that, all things considered, it was and ought to be, revered as an act of great 
r.iiho.iimm moral courage. Sir Charles Metcalfe, then a member of the Calcutta council, 
subject while cordially approving of the proposed regulation, doomed it necessary to 
add, "[ do so, not without apprehension that the measure may possibly he used 
by the disaffected, influential, and designing of our subjects, to inhume the 
passions of the multitude, and produce a religious excitement, the consequences 
of which, if once set in action, cannot he foreseen.” While the supporters of 
the regulation were thus apprehensive, it is easy to understand how gloomy the 
forebodings of its opponents must have been. Lt is only when all these things 
are duly considered that full justice will ho done to Lord William Dentine,k lor 
the combined courage and wisdom displayed in the abolition of (Suttee. The 
prediction of opposition on the part of the Hindoos did not prove altogether 
groundless, though it fortunately assumed a constitutional form. Petitions 
to the governor-general were presented against the regulation, and when these 
proved unavailing, the petitioners carried tlieir complaint by appeal before the 
privy council. Here the singular spectacle was presented of Hindoo natives 
appearing as appellants, in support of an abominable superstition, while the 
court of directors appeared as respondents. After a full discussion, the privy 
council sot the question as to the legality of the abolition of Sniteo at rest by 
dismissing the appeal. Some degree of excitement was inevitable, hut if never 
amounted to popular agitation, and ere long died away. Humanity thus gained 
a decided victory over blind superstition, and. a lesson was furnished which, if 
succeeding Indian administrations had duly profited by it, would have been 
followed by many similar triumphs, 

The credit of another measure, which, in some respects, was more important 
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cvi'ii (liati (he abolition of Kuttee, imd which, though it, trenched more directly ad ihji 
on native Muperslifions, allriuded comparelively little notice, belongs .still move 
unequivocally to Lord William Ileutilink’s administration By emulations pro- i'nf,u.,ui 
nsulgiiled in !(!).'! and I SOU, it, was provided that all questions of succession to .fATi'iiiiml! 
piopeity uhould be decided in eonfmnnl.y to tlie religion of the pm ties The “fjj, 
obvious intention was in give Mahometans and Hindoos the benelit of their' 1 ""™" 
inspect! \e codes, and nothing could lie more equitable T In fortunately the 
iemulations were loosely and ob.seurely worded, and a ease which was daily 
aeijiiiring new impoilaiieo was ('ntindy overlooked The elforts of (iiristiiui 
inksiomuies were beginning to bear fruit, but no provision had boon made lin 
the social position of their eon veils As the regulations stood, there was giound 
for maiidnimiig that liy lhe mere find, of their conversion, they forfeited the 
rights of nueeession which would undoubtedly have belonged to them if they 
had continued Hindoos, This result, which had never been contemplated, and 
was, moreover, in itself absolutely intolerable, was remedied by a new regula¬ 
tion, which provided that the ruleH relating lo succession, as affected by religion, 
should bind (hose only who were, I >(>»</ Jr da professors of Mahometanism or 
Ilindooism at tin 1 time when tlm ,succession opened. The effect was to free s™ inguia- 
Hindoo convert s (o ('Inislianity front all the trammels of their former .super,sti- in S ii,.ni- 
I,ion, and secure (hem in tins full possession of Uhristinn freedom, In the account 
formerly given of the measures for the suppression of Thuggee and Daeoilee, it 
was mentioned that in the course of six. yearn about 2000 Thugs were arrested 
These were years in which iho government was administered by Lord William 
Benlinek, and to him, therefore, much of the, credit due for the extirpation of 
these munlmum hordes belongs. His elforts on the subject of education are 
also deserving of honourable notice, though, from a mistaken idea that the 
natives might be educated through the medium of English alone, he unfortu¬ 
nately reserved his patronage mainly for it, and thus did unintentional injustice 
not merely to the native lilemry classes, hut to the great bulk of the population, 

As one of the great events, not so much of his administration as of the period 
lo which it belongs, may be mentioned the successful application of steam to 
(lie voyage between Europe and India, and the subsequent establishment of the 
i ovular route by Egypt, 'flic first trial was made by a vessel called the Enter- H"»™ <*»« 

° t t ini NiHiiluaUon 

wind) ^ubavouwl to combine the advantage ot ateam and sails, and *uui»dm 
made the voyage by fclm Cape of Oood Hope. Tins experiment was not satis- tiuoiwnn 
factory, as she sailed from Falmouth on the Kith of August, 1825, and did not nni,K ‘ afjt ’"' 
reach Diamond harbour, in tiro Hooghly, till the 7th of December, an interval 
of nearly four months, A route by the Euphrates to the Persian Gulf was then 
attempted, but it was soon ascertained that the ancient lino across the Isthmus 
of Suck from tins Mediterranean to the Bed Sea vm entitled to the preference. 

The -first steam voyage by tins- route was made by the ffuyh Lindsay, which 
left Bombay on the 20th of March, 1830, and arrived at Suez on the £ 4 2d ut 
vo u, m.' 222 
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\ April, an interval of thirty-two clays. In her next voyage she reduced the 

— period to twenty-two days In 1836 the government of Bombay congratulated 
the court of directors on the arrival of despatches from London in sixty-four 
days. Since then the distance has been performed in less than halt that time, 
i', uuiinj The improvements introduced into the different branches of the public ser¬ 
vice in Bengal had been adopted or imitated at the other presidencies In 
some respects, indeed, Bombay, placed, under the excellent code of 1827, of which 
the chief merit is due to the honourable JVIountstuart Elphinstono, had taken 
the lead in improvement It was therefore learned with no less sorrow than 
surprise that, under the enlightened government of Sir John Malcolm, a deter¬ 
mined attempt had been made, not to advance, but to retrograde. The blame, 
however, lay neither with him nor his council, but with the judges of the 
supreme court, who, entertaining extravagant views of their jurisdiction, 
endeavoured to stretch it in a manner similar to that of which the supreme 
court of Calcutta furnished an example in the days of Sir Elijah Impey. At 
Bombay the English law had long been administered to British subjects by a 
single judge designated recorder. He does not seem to have been overworked 
or to have performed the duties of his office inefficiently; but as the supreme 
courts at Calcutta and Madras had each three judges, it was thought, for the 
sake of uniformity, if not for any better reason, that Bombay was entitled to 
,tn equal number, and accordingly, in 1823, the court of recorder was abolished, 
in order to make way for a supreme court, composed of a chief-justice and two 
imprint puisne justices. The jurisdiction conferred on this supreme court was exactly 
. the same as that of the other two supreme courts, and was expressly restricted 
to British subjects resident at Bombay or in its provinces, or to natives who 
either were, at the time when the cause of action originated, in the service of 
the Company, or had agreed in writing, that in the event of dispute the supreme 
court should be competent to decide. Since the famous dispirte in the time of 
Warren Hastings, when Sir Elijah Impey and his compeers at Calcutta endea¬ 
voured to extend their jurisdiction over all zemindars, by holding that their 
collection of public revenue made them servants of the Company, questions ol' 
jurisdiction had seldom been mooted, or at least persisted in so as to cause 
serious inconvenience. It was otherwise at Bombay. Sir Edward West, for¬ 
merly recorder, having been made chief-justice, early manifested a determina¬ 
tion to make the most of his new dignity, and with the concurrence of his col¬ 
leagues, who appear unfortunately to have been animated by the same spirit, 
advanced claims to jurisdiction which the governor and council deemed it 
necessary to resist. While admitting the limitation of jurisdiction over natives 
prescribed by the charter, they managed to discover what one of them Called 
an “other principle of a wider and more extensive influence/’ This was a 
elapse in the charter which declared that the judges were "to have such juris- 
' diction and authority as our justices of our Court of King's Bench have, and may 
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[awfully exorcise, within that part of Great Britain called England, as far as ad im 
circumstances will admit;” and which they interpreted to mean that they were 
hound to watch over and protect the personal liberty of all the king’s subjects, ire Bombw 
without distinction of native or British, and without reference to tcnitoiial V,1 "‘' U ' I "' V 
limitation. Cases by which to test the validity of this interpretation soon 
occurred, and the result was a, most unseemly collision between the court and 
the government 

Moro Jiagouath, a young Mabratta of distinction, had been left by his Collision 
parents under the guardianship of Paudurang Bamchunder, his grand-uncle, Juvoimiuilr. 
who resided at Poonah, and was related to Bajee Bow, the ex-Peishwa. Young 
as he was, he was married, and the relations of his rvife being desirous for pur- c ' J,irf 
poses of Ilnur own to obtain possession of bis person, presented a petition to the 
supreme court at Bombay, setting forth that he was kept in confinement to the 
danger of his life, and praying for a writ of habeas corpus, The judges on the 
Bombay bench at this time were Sir Edward West, formerly recorder, but now 
chief-justice, Sir Charles llareourt Chambers, and Sir John Peter Grant, They 
at once found themselves competent to grant the prayer of the petition, and 
issued their writ accordingly for bringing up Moro Ragonaih from Poonah to 
Bombay. In the course of the proceedings an extraordinary mortality occurred 
among the judges. Sir Edward West died on, the ISth of August, 1828, and 
Sir Charles llareourt on the 18th of October following, Six’ John Peter Grant 
thus occupied the bench alone, and as he was the last judge who had taken his 
scat upon if, ho might easily have pleaded the novelty and solitariness of his 
position as an excuse for not running headlong into collision with the govern¬ 
ment, All prudential considerations appear however t,o have been lost upon 
him, and so lav from complying with a request of the governor in council to 
delay in the meantime from taking any further steps in the business, lie 
denounced this request as a gross interference with the course of justice, and 
even made if the main ground of a petition to the king, praying him “to give 
such commands concerning the same, as to your majesty’s royal wisdom shall 
seem meet, for the due vindication and protection of the dignity and lawful 
authority of your majesty’s supreme court of judicature at Bombay.” 

The government had previously resisted the execution of the writ of habeas 
corpus at Poonah, on the ground that neither the grand-uncle nor the nephew m 
was amenable to the supreme court at Bombay, and they had subsequently, on 
the 8d of October, 1828, addressed a letter to the two then surviving judges, 
in which, after justifying this extraordinary step by the necessity of the ease, 
and intimating their determination not to allow any returns to be made “to any 
writs of habeas corpus of a similar' nature to those recently issued, and directed 
to any offioers of the provincial courts,” they concluded thus; “The grounds 
upon which we hot have exclusive reference to considerations of civil govern¬ 
ment tod of state policy; buf a$ out resolution cannot be altered until we 
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,v d i'i.o receive the commands of those high authorities to which we are subject, we 
inform you of them, and we do most anxiously hope that the considerations 
U’ic»tii>ii a we have before stated may lead you to limit yourselves to those protests and 
hZaiin- appeals against our conduct in the cases specified that you may consider it your 
cMLiBmm duty to make, as any other conduct must, for reasons already stated, prove 
deeply injurious to the public interests, and can, under the resolution taken and 
u mi i. avowed l>y government, produce no result favourable either to the immediate 
or future establishment of the extended jurisdiction you have claimed. A very 
short period will elapse before an answer is received to the full and urgent 
reference we have made upon this subject; and we must again express our 
lmpe, that even the obligations under which we are sensible you act, are not so 
imperative as to impel you to proceedings which the government has thus 
explicitly stated its resolution to oppose.” 

This letter, so far from effecting its object, appears only to have exasperated 
Sir John Peter Grant, who having now, by the demise of his colleagues, been 
left to the guidance of no better judgment than his own, took the very extra¬ 
ordinary step of closing the court, on the ground that it was useless to keep it 
open while he was prevented from enforcing his decisions. The governor in 
council immediately issued a proclamation declaring his determination to pro¬ 
tect the persons and property of the inhabitants of Bombay, and calling upon 
all classes to assist in alleviating the evils which the closing of the court could 
not fail to produce. The judge seems now to have shrunk from the consequences 
of his own rashness, and submitted to the humiliation of again opening the 
court, after he had kept it closed from the 21st of April to the 17tli of June, 
urf-lt ® ome attempt was made to obtain the interference of the supremo gov- 

eminent, but as the point in dispute had been brought under the notice of the 
privy council by Sir John Peter Grant’s petition, it was deemed advisable in 
the meantime to let this appeal take its course. On the 14th of May, 1829, the 
prints were argued before the privy council, and on the 10th of June, the lords 
reported their opinion to his majesty in the following terms: “That the writs 
of habeas corpus were improperly issued in the two cases referred to in the said 
petition. That the supreme court has no power or authority to issue a writ of 
habeas corpus, except when directed either to a person resident within those 
local limits wherein such a court has a general jurisdiction, or to a person out 
of such local limits, who is personally subject to the civil and criminal jurisdic¬ 
tion of the supreme court. That the supreme court lias no power or authority 
to issue a writ of habeas corpus to the jailer or officer of a native court as such 
officer, the supreme court having no power to discharge persons imprisoned 
under the authority of a native court. That the supreme court is bound 
to notice the jurisdiction of the native court, without having the same specially 
set forth in the return to a writ of habeas corpus,” It was thus authoritatively 
and finally determined that the supreme court of Bombay had entirely mistaken 
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the limits of thoir jurisdiction, and with equal rashness and ignorance endea- mi ih 1 
vourod to substitute mere tyranny for law. ~ ~ 

Though the general peace of India remained unbroken during Lord William n*tun> 
Bentinek’s administration, disturbances more or less threatening took place in 
various localities. Calcutta itself was alarmed by a tumult in its immediate ‘ llullte ‘ 4 
vicinity. It originated with some professed followers of a fanatical Mahometan 
of the name of Syed Ahmed, who from being a trooper in Ibo service of Ameer 
Khan, assumed the character of a religious reformer, and declared his determina¬ 
tion to purify Islam ism from all the corruptions which had been engrafted upon 
it by the Shiites or followers of Ali. Though himself illiterate, he managed to 
gain learned adherents, and soon mastered so strong in the Punjab as to become 
formidable to the (Sikhs. Having added to ids reputed sanctity by a pilgrimage 
to Mecca, and returned by way of Calcutta to the Upper provinces, he reappeared 
in the Punjab in 1820, and proclaimed a Holy war. Numbers flocked to him 
from Delhi, Lucknow, and the other principal seats of Mahometanism in 
India, and he was able to take the field at the head of nearly 40,000 men. For 
a time enthusiasm supplied the want of discipline, but Runjeet Sing with las 
Sikhs ultimately prevailed, and the contest in the Punjab was terminated by 
the defeat and death of Syed Ahmed in 1831. His sect however had taken 
dec]) root, and having lost none of its fanaticism, had rendered itself extremely 
obnoxious both to Mahometans and Hindoos by violent opposition to various 
practices which it stigmatized as impure. Recrimination necessarily was pro- vioientim.- 
voiced, and fierce quarrels, sometimes attended with bloodshed, ensued. One of aiuin.tu.iL 
these not undeserving of notice took place at Baraset, about fifteen miles north- cSfoutS 
cast of Calcutta. A considerable body of the sect had here established them¬ 
selves, and fallen into deadly feud with the rest of the inhabitants. As both 
parties were ready for an open rupture, an occasion soon occurred. In some 
petty quarrel the zemindars had taken part against the followers of Syed Ahmed, 
and were in consequence charged before the magistrate with partiality. Either 
thinking that justice was denied them, or being too impatient to wait for it, 
they took the remedy into their own hand, and in 1831, placing themselves 
under the leadership of a fakir of the name of Titoo Miya, they issued forth, 
and commenced a religious war against Hindooism. Having polluted a temple 
by besprinkling it with the blood of a cow which they had killed, and then 
destroyed the temple, they forthwith proceeded to what were considered still 
greater enormities, by maltreating Brahmins and forcing them to swallow beef. 

Thus once committed they set no limits to their audacity, pillaging and 
burning down villages, and putting to death without mercy all persons who 
resisted, Or were in any way obnoxious to them. The civil power having in 
vain endeavoured to restore tranquillity, two native regiments and a party of 
horse marched against them, and came up with them in an open plain near 
Hooghly. .Here they had oof sto'ucted a stockade, behind which, after being 
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v „, 9i ,. driven fiom the field, they retired, and defended themselves with dospemlc 
courage, till about 100 of them were killed, and 250 taken prisoners. The rest 
i x c U dispensed, and though they made several attempts to rally, were too much 
umu.is intimidated to hazard a now conflict. They still however count numerous fol- 
lowers among tlie moie educated Mahometans of India, and having lost none 
of llioir oxiginal fanaticism, are as ready as ever, should a favourable opportunity 
occur, to propagate their tenets by the sword 

Along the eastern frontier in Assam, and the piovinces recently wrested 
from the. Buimese. serious disturbances occuned A body of mountaineeis 
of tlie name of Singpbos, having crossed the mountains on the nm th-cast, 
entered Assam in the beginning of lh30 to the number of nearly 3000, and 
before they could be checked committed great depredations. Their main objects 
wu" seemed to bo to carry off the Assamese as slaves and enrich themselves with 

plunder When once encountered they 
were incapable of offeiing much resist¬ 
ance, as they were mere hordes of savages 
rudely armed, and totally undisciplined 
Their presence, however, gave encourage¬ 
ment to other disaffected tribes, and an 
attempt was made to surprise the British 
station at Rungpoor, It did not succeed, 
but the frequent repetition of inclusions 
at last induced government to attempt a 
moje effectual remedy, by reinstating an 
ex-rajah in part of bis sovereignty, on 
condition of keeping down disturbance, 
and paying a certain amount ol‘ tribute. 
Still further to the south, among the 
ICasya Hills, an insurrection aecom- 
ni-tn.i, panied with circumstances of great atrocity broke out. Nungklow, situated 
icu-wiiiin about half-way between Sylhet and Assam, had been obtained by the 
Company by amicable arrangement from That Sing, who was supposed to 
he the chief ot the Kasya»s, for the purpose of converting it into a sanatory 
station, for which it seemed well adapted by its climate and its elevation 
of 5000 feet above the level of the sea With this view, and also to open up a 
communication between Sylhet and Assam, a series of roads across the hills 
had been commenced These proceedings gave great offence to the moun¬ 
taineers. They feared for their independence, and they complained that That 
Sing, who was only one of a number of chiefs, had disposed of part of the 
common territory without consulting the others. It was therefore determined 
to recover by force the district which had thus been improperly alienated, and 
in April, 1829, a large body of Kasyas, headed by That Sing and other chiefs, 
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suddenly made their appearance before Nungklow Lieutenant Bedingfield, ad mj'i 
who, with Lieutenant Burl ton, Mr. Bowman, and four sepoys, were the only 
poisons resident in the Company’s service, having been invited to a conference, Distmb- 
seh out without suspicion, but tiie moment he arrived was barbarously muv- 'kuT^'iois 
ilc red. The rest of his party, after gallantly defending themselves in the house 
which they occupied, shared his fate, with the exception of one sepoy who I,i0 ' uia “ 
escaped. A desultory warfare ensued, and lasted with little inters uption to the 
end of 1832, when the chiefs made their submission, and Tiiat Sing was sent 
off as a state prisoner to Dacca In Jyntea and Kachar several attempts by 
the native chiefs to throw off the British yoke only had the effect of riveting it 
more fiimly. Ju the Tonasaerim proviuccs some of the ousted Burmeses gover¬ 
nors, tempted by the smallness of the British force left for their protection, 
entered into a conspiracy to seize the towns of Tavoy and Mergui. At hist it 
was successful At Tavoy, Mung-da the former Burmese governor appeared at 
the head of 500 men, and compelling the small party of Madras infantry to 
whom it had been intrusted to retreat to the wharf, gained possession of the 
town. At Mergui, possession was gained still more easily, the British officer in 
charge of about 50 sepoys retiring without risking an encounter, These suc¬ 
cesses of the insurgents were short-lived, and they only waited the arrival of 
British reinforcements to resign the contest and make their submission. Tran¬ 
quillity, however, was still doubtful, as if was well known that the ex-governor 
of Martaban was at the bottom of the conspiracy, and watching an opportunity 
to renew it. Fortunately his proceedings had rendered him obnoxious to the 
Burmese government, and he was murdered in the midst of his plots by order 
of the viceroy of Rangoon. 

These insurrections were doubtless encouraged by the extent to which gov- rnsmmu™ 

~ , . oftliolvito 

ornmenf, m its anxiety to meet the wishes ol tiro directors on the subject ox 
retrenchment, had carried tho reduction of its military establishments. The 
same cause, of course, operated in various quarters, and produced its bitter fruits 
in other districts than those which had been recently conquered. Towards the 
end of 1829 the agricultural Koles inhabiting the district of Sumbulpoor, 
through which the Mahanuddy flows, being dissatisfied with the conduct of 
their ranee or queen, who had rendered herself obnoxious by dismissing all the 
relatives of her late husband from their offices and conferring them on her own 
immediate kindred, rose in rebellion, and were with difficulty prevented from 
marching on the capital Peace was only restored by the interference of the 
British agent, and the deposition of the ranee, who had shown herself devoid 
of the prudence and vigour necessary for the government of her barbarous 
subjects. No sooner was this rebellion quelled than disturbances of a more 
formidable character broke out among a number of petty tributaries of the 
Company, occupying the 'wild tract situated between the sources of the Ner- 
budda oxi the west, and the Bengal districts of Burdwan and Midnapoor on tire 
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. east, and usually included under the general designation of Chota Nagpooi 
Its aboriginal inhabitants consisted chiefly of wild tribes of Holes and Dangas, 
who lived like savages, and subsisted in groat measure on the chase; but in the 
lower plains, and the districts directly under British authority, agriculture was 
generally practised both by the native inhabitants and a large number of new 
settlers, who had been induced by the zemindars to come from Bengal and 
Behar These new settlers were not unnaturally regarded with jealousy by the 
aborigines, many of whom had been dispossessed of their lands to make way 
for them The more regular form of government established by the Company 
was also very obnoxious to the chiefs, who found their wild freedom of action 
restrained by it, and thus, both chiefs and people having causes of discontent, 
an almost universal rising suddenly took place. Its fury was at first directed 
against the emigrants Their fields were laid waste, their villages burned, and 
nearly a thousand of them were barbarously murdered The interference ol 
the British was tardier than it ought to have been, and the insurgents had 
mustered in thousands before any decided attempt was made to check them 
This was the more to he lamented, as the feeble resistance which they after¬ 
wards made proved how easily they might have been put down at first by 
more rapid and energetic movements. Owing to the want of those, similar 
risings took place in various adjacent districts, and were not suppressed without 
serious bloodshed. 

The presidency of Madras had also its full share of disturbance, The estab¬ 
lishment of the ancient kingdom of Mysore by the Marquis of Wellesley had 
been regarded as a measure of very questionable policy, but the evils appre¬ 
hended were not realized so long as the administration was conducted by 
Purnea, under whom the country attained a high degree of prosperity. On 
his retirement in 1811 a sudden change took place. The rajah, determined to 
be his own master, conferred the office of dewan on Linga Ilaj, one of his own 
creatures, who possessed neither talents nor influence; alienated large portions 
of his revenue to Brahmins, who took advantage of his superstitious veneration 
for them; and squandered the hoards which Purnea had accumulated, by 
lavishing them on unworthy favourites Financial embarrassments necessarily 
followed, and the people, who had formerly been contented and happy, began to 
groan under the burden of immoderate exactions. To prevent the foreseen 
consequences of such a system, the Madras government repeatedly remonstrated 
with the rajah, and in 1825 Sir Thomas Monro made a visit to Mysore, for the 
purpose of enforcing the necessary measures of reform. He received abundance 
of promises, but as soon as he departed, all idea of performance was abandoned, 
and ixfisgovernment in many of its worst forms began to produce its usual 
results. The collectors persisting in their exactions were resisted, and not 
^frequently murdered by the ryots, and an insurrectionary spirit was excited, 
which, while the rajah looked on helplessly, threatened to carry disturbance 
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into the territories of the Company. The insurrection first assumed a distinct 
and organized form in the district of Bednore, where Ram Row, one of the 
rajali’s favourites, had been guilty of intolerable oppression. In 1830 a general 
rising took place, and after various attempts at accommodation, an appeal to 
arms became necessary. A considerable body of Mysore troops were marched 
into the insurgent district, and followed by three regiments of Madras infantry, 
with two companies of his Majesty’s 02d, and a squadron of native cavalry 
On a proclamation promising a redress of grievances, the ryots seemed disposed 
to return to their homes, but a new element of rebellion bad been added by the 
appearance of a rival rajah, who, though a mere impostor, pretended to he a 
lineal descendant of the former Rajahs of Bednore, and had at an earlier period 
been for a short time in actual possession of it Tlius encouraged, the insur¬ 
rection had become so formidable that Colonel Evans, who commanded the 
troops sent to suppress it and was advancing to Bednore, sustained a check 
which obliged him to fall back on Sheemoga. A second advance was more 
successful, and by the remission of large arrears of revenue and other necessary 
concessions, tranquillity was at length restored. The extent of the danger, 
however, rendered it necessary to take precautions for the future; and under a 
clause in the treaty of 1791), which empowered the Company on certain emer¬ 
gencies to assume the government, the rajah, deprived of all political power, 
was converted into a mere pensioner, and the administration, little changed in 
external form, was placed under the control of a British commissioner and four 
assistants. 

Another revolution of a still more decided character was effected about the 
same time in Coorg The actual rajah, Yira Rajendra, was a very degenerate 
descendant of the former rajah, whose heroic defence of his independence when 
it was assailed by Hydev and Tippoo has already been recorded. Unlike him 
in every respect, Viva Rajendra was a mere barbarian, ever and anon giving 
way to impulses of fury, during which he set no limits to his cruelty. Often 
without an apparent offence, the officers of his army and the inmates of his 
palace were ordered off to execution. His own kindred were not spared, and 
out of one pit in the jungle at a later period, when his atrocities w r ere inquired 
into, the bodies of seventeen of bis viotims were disinterred, including among 
them those of his own aunt, the child of his sister, and the brother of her 
husband, This monstrous cruelty was of course accompanied by other abomin¬ 
able passions, and his sister Dewah Amajee with difficulty escaped from his 
brutality by taking refuge with her husband within the British territory 
Previous to this the rajah had manifested a decided hostility to the Company, 
and was augmenting the number of his troops, apparently with the intention 
of resisting any interference with his proceedings. On the escape of his sister 
and her husband he threw off all appearance of restraint, and positively refused 
to listen to any proposals for an amicable adjustment of the misunderstandings 
Vot. III. 3 » 223 , 
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rather diilicult, to account for Eammohun Roy s acceptance of the office He 
wan in no want of the salary attached to it, and was too shrewd not to have 
perceived that, independent of every other obstacle, the very manner in which 
the mission had been conferred upon him must render it abortive. It was a 

secret appointment, of which the govern¬ 
ment in India had been kept in studied 
ignorance; and hence on his airival in Eng¬ 
land in 1S31, he no sooner presented his 
credentials, than they were declared insuf¬ 
ficient to justify any recognition of him as 
the King of Delhi’s agent Personally Ids 
reception was of the most flattering descrip¬ 
tion, and full homage was paid to his talents 
and character. Much was expected from 
the enlarged views which ho had acquired 
in this country, but he was not destined to 
return to India, an attack of fever having 
carried him off at Bristol in September, 
1833 The King of Delhi, besides the 
expenditure which he incurred by sending an agent to England on a fruitless 
errand, was made to feel that so far from advancing his interest by the step he 
had taken, he had been guilty of irregularity, and given umbrage in high 
quarters, for Lord William Bentinck, in making a tom' through Delhi to the 
Upper provinces, made the king aware of his displeasure by declining the usual 
interchange of complimentary visits Delhi itself was shortly afterwards the 
wene of an atrocious crime. The Nabob of Ferozepoor, Ahmed Baksh Khan, at 
his death left the succession to his eldest son Shams-ud-din Khan, hub set apart 
the district of Loharoo for two younger sons, and gave them the independent 
administration of it Bliams-ud-din objected to this curtailment of his heredi¬ 
tary territory, and as the district seemed to be mismanaged, the governor-general 
in council so far forgot his policy of non-interference us to decide that Loharoo 
should remain with the new nabob, on condition of his providing his brothers 
in a pension equal to its estimated revenue. Mr. Fraser, the British commis¬ 
sioner at Delhi, disapproved of this arrangement, and succeeded in obtaining a 
postponement of it. Shams-ml-din was indignant, and considering Mr. Fraser 
as the only obstacle in his way, hired an assassin, who shot him as he was 
returning from Delhi to his residence. The assassin and the nabob having been 
seized, were brought to trial, and as the guilt of both was fully established, no 
distinction was made in the punishment, and Shams-ud-din was hanged as a 
common malefactor. That they suffered deservedly there cannot be a doubt, and 
yet so strong was the disaffection to British rule already existing in Delhi, that 
they were venerated by the Mahometan population as if they had been martyrs. 
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In Oudc the complaints of misgovernment were as loinl as ever. In the ai> mi. 
Lime ol the last nabob, Uhazee-ud-din Hyder, the favourite minister was Aga 
Mir, but in proportion to the iidlucnce which lie possessed over the nabob, was mutinm 
the hatred borne him by the heir apparent, A deadly fend had thus arisen, and ' ltll0 ' 1,la 
the nabob, foreseeing the ruin which could hardly fail to overtake Aga Mir in 
the, event ol his own death, endeavoured to provide against it, not only by 
effecting an apparent reconciliation between, his son and his minister, but also 
by inducing the British government to guarantee the latter in bis person and 
property. The matter was accomplished more easily than might have been 
supposed. By the opportune oiler of a loan of a million sterling to the Company 
in perpetuity, at five per cent, interest, at a time of great financial embarrass¬ 
ment, the nabob obtained the desired guarantee, and at the same time arranged 
that the interest should he paid to his dependants, among whom Aga Mir, as 
holding the foremost place, was regularly to draw one half of the whole, or 
C25,000 per annum. 

On tlio death of (Jlmee-ud-din, his successor, Nasir-ud-din, seemed entirely Succession 
fo have forgotten his former enmity to Aga Mir, and besides continuing him Saciinto 
in his office, treated him with kindness and liberality. It soon appeared, oX.° Uf 
however, that his hatred had lost none of its virulence. He had merely been 
feeling his way, and preparing to shape his course according to what he should 
learn of the intentions of the British government. He was well aware of the 
guarantee, and not unnaturally inferred, that in consequence of it, he would 
not bo allowed to take a single step to the prejudice of Aga Mir. On learning 
that the policy of non-interference had once more been inaugurated, and that 
lie might calculate on being permitted to follow his own inclinations, he at once 
throw off the mask, and not contented with dismissing Aga Mir and demanding 
his accounts, threatened to make his property responsible for alleged frauds com¬ 
mitted on the treasury. The ex-minister immediately fell hack on his guarantee, 
and appealed to the British government for protection. It could not in decency 
be refused, and it was therefore intimated to the king that Aga Mir, having 
enjoyed the full confidence of his late master, was entitled to immunity for 
whatever lie had done with liis sanction, and was accountable only for his pro¬ 
ceedings since the commencement of the now reign- This decision fell far short 
of the wishes of Naxh'-ud-din, whose vindictive purposes it in a great measure 
frustrated; but after long discussion and loud complaints of the impolicy and 
injustice of allowing a great criminal to escape, he had the mortification to see 
Aga Mir placed beyond Ins reach, by being conducted in October, 1830, under 
charge of a British military escort, to Cawnpoor. 

On the dismissal of Aga Mir, the king declared his determination to be his 
own minister. , -For' this he Was totally unfit by his ignorance oi business 
and bis'dissolute habits, and the whole .power of the state was monopolized by 
men whose elevation was mainly, owing to their worthlessness. So notorious 
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v d is n. indeed was their incompetency, that the resident was instructed not to lecog- 
uize them, and to decline all intercourse of a friendly nature till a respectable 
Diknu minister was appointed. This step, though rather a curious exemplification oi 
iiefisApi non-interference, was undoubtedly justified by the circumstances, and the Icing, 
aware of the danger of continuing a struggle in which he was sure to be worsted, 
"' , ' 1 recalled Hakim Mehdi Ali Khan, the minister whom Aga Mir had originally 
supplanted. He was then living in retirement at TTurrackabad, and readily 
obeyed the summons which placed him once more at the helm of affairs 
Mr. Haddock, the resident, believing him hostile to British interests, objected 
on this ground to his nomination, but the governor-general, in the hope that 
he might be able notwithstanding this objection to employ his acknowledged 
talents in introducing important reforms, consented to acknowledge him. His 
early measures justified this expectation. The sums squandered on favourites, 
male and female, were greatly reduced. Many corrupt practices were reformed, 
and the revenue, levied directly by collectors instead of being farmed out by 
extortioners, showed signs of improvement. These changes were not effected 
without encountering vehement opposition; and as the king himself had less 
sympathy with his subjects than with those who oppressed them, Hakim Mehdi 
was often successfully thwarted in his best measures Under such circum¬ 
stances amelioration was necessarily a slow process, and the resident, who 
appears to have been somewhat inclined to take the worst view of matters, 
continued from time to time to report on them so unfavourably, that the 
necessity of assuming the administration, at least for a season, began to bo openly 
talked of. So thoroughly was Lord William Bentiuclc at last imbued with the 
belief that the ruin of the country was not otherwise to he averted, that in 
April, 1831, when making a tour through the Upper provinces, he visited the 
king at Lucknow, and plainly intimated to him, both orally and in writing, 
that if he did not immediately begin to govern on better principles, the course 
which had been followed in the cases of the Carnatic and of Tanjore would bo 
followed in regard to Oude, and it would be necessary for him to exchange his 
position of king for that of pensioner. 

incuasutent The menace thus held out was too serious both in the substance and the 

policy the , 

iJnti-Ji manner or it not to produce considerable alarm, and not only the minister, who 
" :i ' deserved some credit for the good he had already effected, promised to exert 
himself more energetically, but the king, who had too often declined to give 
him the necessary support, declared that iu future nothing that could contribute 
to the cause of good government would be wanting on his part. There is no 
reason to suspect either the king or his minister of insincerity when they made 
these declarations. The extinction of Oude as an independent kingdom was 
threatened, and nothing could prevent the threat from being carried into 
execution except immediate compliance with the reforms demanded,' There 
were numerous obstacles however to he surmounted, and it is easy to under- 
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stand how the wane influence which liad previously thwarted the minister was ad is i 
again vigorously exerted in opposing him. Under these circumstances what - 
was the duty of the British governments Unquestionably to strengthen the Roi.it,,™ s of 
hands of the minister, and more especially, when both he and his sovereign yoittmua 
declared their inability to carry out the required reforms without extraneous " lth0u<1< 
nid, to himish tin it aid liberally to any extent that might he necessary Strange 
to say, the governor-general, after interfering so far with the internal manage¬ 
ment of Oude as to threaten its existence as an independent kingdom unless 
certain changes were introduced, refused when applied to to give the least 
assistance in carrying them into effect, and with singular inconsistency 
attempted to justify the refusal on the ground that the policy which he had 
adopted would not allow him to interfere. In vain did Hakim Mchdi argue 
that by the treaty made with the Maiqais of Wellesley, the right of interference, 
at least so far as to give advice, was distinctly recognized; that the interference 
now asked was certainly nob greater than that which the governor-general had 
just been exercising, and that the British government by standing aloof was 
making itself responsible for the future mal-achninistration of Oude, since “he 
who sees a blind man on the edge of a precipice, and will not put forth a hand 
to hold him Lack, is not innocent of his destruction ” Lord William Bentinck 
remained immoveable, and wbilo complaining loudly of the domestic policy of 
Oude, obstinately refused to assist in improving it. It would be unjust to sus¬ 
pect him of anything so Machiavellian as a design to hasten the crisis which lie 
professed to deprecate; hut the courtiers of Oude did not reason very illogically 
when they inferred, from the inconsistency and caprice which marked his con¬ 
duct, that the object at which he was aiming was not so much to improve the 
government, ns to find in prevailing abuses a plausible pretext for usurping it. 

From his refusal to strengthen the hands of Hakim Mehdi, that minister found irAnu 

, t D t MuhtUsrt*- 

it impossible to maintain bis position, and retired into private life, leaving ttument 
Nazir-ud-din entirely in the hands of worthies-, favourites, under whom mis- 
govermuenb advanced with aceelei'i tel pace. It deserves to he noticed an a 
remarkable proof of the progress which European ideas had made even in Oude, 
that Hakim Mehdi on his retirement published a defence of his conduct in a 
local newspaper, called the Mofusil A klibui. ‘ in appealing to the opinion of the 
public,” be says, “I profess that I am solely actuated by a desire to do myself 
justice, and 1 disclaim every intention of wishing to draw conclusions inimical 
to the character of any one; facts as they are here related will speak for them¬ 
selves.” In another part of the statement, speaking of the two years over Which 
his administration extended, lie says; “I challenge any one to prove the exist¬ 
ence of a defalcation of a single rupee during the whole period. I can, indeed, 
lay my hand upon my heart and solemnly declare before Heaven, that the whole 
of my conduct was actuated with the most disinterested views of serving his 
majesty'and the stated Hug chief difficulties Appear to have proceeded from 
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4 o j8ji. the liarem, and the cause is sufficiently explained when he mentions that live 
of the inmates drew from the jaghires assigned to them an aggregate annual 
income of £11)2,000. 

[Hutu™ In the Nizam’s dominions a considerable change was produced by the death 

Xifm'r of Seconder Jali, and tlie succession of bis eldest son under the title of Nazim- 
ud-Dovvlab. The new monarch immediately announced his intention to 
manage his own affairs, and the British government, in accordance with the 
professed system of non-interference, lost no time in assuring him that he was 
at perfect liberty to select his ministers and frame his internal policy. The 
immediate dismissal of ( liandoo was in consequence considered certain, but he 
had managed during his long tenure of office to give so many influential 
persons an interest in his continued possession of it, that lie kept his place, 
and prodigal expenditure and tyrannical extortion continued to go hand in 
hand as before. While declining to interfere directly for the suppression of 
these evils, the governor-general was not indisposed to follow the course which 
he had adopted in Oude, and menaced the government with extinction. Matters 
however did nut seem as yet fully ripe for extreme measures, and before any 
decided steps were taken, the all airs of the Nizam under a different form had 
begun to attract much attention both at homo and in India. 

nan-oiti «h When the true character of the transactions of William Palmer and Co 

mitim with the Nizam’s government was detected and exposed by Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
the directors, not satisfied with ordering that the countenance which had been 
given to them should be immediately withdrawn, imprudently went further, 
and publicly declared that the loans made by the house both to the state and 
to individuals being usurious, the payment of them could not be legally 
enforced. The directors, in causing this declaration to be made, had proceeded 
on the belief that the loans were struck at by Act 13 Geo. III. c. G3, which 
enacts in its 33d section that “no subject of his majesty” in the East Indies 
“ shall, upon any contract which shall he made from and after the 1 st day of 
August, 177-1, take directly or indirectly, for loan of any monies, wares, mer¬ 
chandise, or other commodities whatsoever, above the value of twelve pounds 
for the forbearance of one hundred pounds for a year; and so alter that rate 
for a greater or lesser sum, or for a longer or shorter time; and that all bonds, 
contracts, and assurances whatsoever, made after the time aforesaid, for pay¬ 
ment of any principal or money to be lent or covenanted to he performed upon, 
or for any usury whereupon or whereby there shall be reserved or taken above 
the rate of twelve pounds in the hundred, as aforesaid, shall be utterly void.” 
The directors were in error in supposing that the loans of William Palmer 
and Co. were in violation of this enactment, for the twelve judges of England 
when consulted on the Subject gave it as their opinion that the above limitation 
of interest did not apply to loans made to the subjects of native independent 
princes by British subjects domiciliated and residing within their dominions 
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rt could not 1)C doubted that the directors, by declaring the loans illegal, had ad 1s „ 
unintentionally but seriously compromised the interests of the creditors of 
William Palmer and Co In proof of this we need only quote from a letter Tj in-.'IttlMJ'* 
which Moonir-ul-Moolk, one of the piincipal dehtois of the house, wrote to Mm!!'"" 
(Jhandoo Lai, in which lie says. “ If the order prohibiting any money transac- &c " 
liens with them, and the proclamation describing the claims as void, had not 
arrived, my debt to them would have been completely and fully paid; hut how 
could I, in defiance of the prohibition and of such a proclamation, pay them!” 

The claims of the house against the Nizam had already been satisfied by 
the money which the Company advanced for that purpose on the security of 
the tribute payable for the Northern Cirears, hut large sums lent to private 
individuals remained unpaid, and though formerly supposed to he forfeited as 
usurious, might now, in consequence of the opinion of the twelve judges, he 
enforced before the native courts The trustees for the creditors availed them- ncgii i«« 
selves of this right, and obtained various decisions in their favour So imper- 
feet however was the administration of justice, that payment was easily evaded, t “‘‘’ 
and could not at all he enforced where the debtors were in any way connected 
with the Nizam or his minister Hence Moonir-ul-Moolk could not he reached 
unless the British government would consent to bring their influence to bear 
upon him. The trustees, considering the prejudice which their claims had sus¬ 
tained from having been denounced and stigmatized as usurious, thought them¬ 
selves entitled to expect this amount of interference, and were seconded in this 
view by the Board of Control; while the directors considered that neither 
justice nor sound policy would permit them to go further than to allow the 
claims to he prosecuted as ordinary debts, without any interference on their 
part in order to secure payment. After considerable discussion the hoard and 
the court came to an open rupture on the subject. 

' In July, 18:10, the court prepared the draft of a letter to Bengal, disapprov- 

‘ , ; 1 vimmofiiie 

mg or the degree of countenance winch tire supreme government had given to auMtot* 
Sir William Rumbokl, who, as one of the leading partners in. the firm of Boimiuf 
William Palmer and Co, had arrived in India for the purpose of assisting in c ™ tiul 
winding up its affairs. The hoard, when the draft was submitted to them, 
altered it so as to change its character entirely, and authorized the resident 
at Hyderabad to support the claims of the firm. It was now the turn of the 
court to object, and they were so far successful that the subject was in the mean¬ 
time left in abeyance. A final decision however was absolutely necessary, as 
the governor-general in council continued to call for it, and complained of the 
dilemma in which he was left from not having obtained it. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances the hoard, allowing the former draft and the emendations which 
they had made upon it to drop, directed a new draft to he prepared. The 
hew draft, drawn up by the court oh the 20th of March, 1832, in compliahce 
with this injunction, was as unfortuhate as the other. It corresponded to some 
rot. III. t 224 
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extent with the views which had heen expressed by the board, for it authorized 
the resident to intimate to the court of Hyderabad the wish of his government 
that the claims of William Palmer and (Jo. against Moonir-ul-Moolk should be 
settled by arbitration, the Nizam previously engaging to enforce the award. 
This did not seem to the hoard to go far enough, and therefore, suppressing the 
draft entirely, they substituted for it a despatch which, after declaring that the 
matter in dispute required the interposition of both governments, offered the 
Nizam the option of two modes of settlement—the one arbitration, and the 
other a commission. In the former case the umpire, and in the latter the mem¬ 
bers, were to he nominated by the governor-general; and to make sure that 
the proceedings would not prove abortive, the Nizam, in making his selection 
between the two modes, was to engage to give eflect to the decision. When 
this communication should he made to the Nizam, the justice and expediency 
of a final settlement was to be urgently pressed upon him. The despatch sub¬ 
sequently underwent some verbal alterations, and it was added by way of 
explanation that nothing beyond earnest recommendation, was contemplated, 
and that even this degree, of interference would not have been adopted bad the* 
borne authorities not felt that they had unintentionally prejudiced the claims 
by entertaining and promulgating an erroneous opinion of their illegality. 
While admitting as a general rule that nothing can be more improper and 
impolitic than for the British government to use its influence with the native 
princes of India in order to enforce the payment of private debts contracted by 
themselves or their subjects, we are inclined to think that there were circum¬ 
stances which made the claims of the creditors of William Palmer and Oo, an 


exception to the rule, and that the amount of interference proposed in the 
despatch of the Board of Control did not go beyond the justice of the case. 
It seemed otherwise to the directors, who not only objected to it on principle, 
but determined to avail themselves of every means in their power to prevent 
the authoritative transmission of the despatch to India. With this view they 
rescinded the resolution under which they had prepared their original draft, 
and then declining to take any initiative step in the matter, denied the right 
of the board to originate any despatch in regard to it. The board, they argued, 
might, by ,33 Geo. III. c 52, modify to any extent any intended despatch which 
the directors submitted for approval, provided it related "to the civil or military 
government or revenues of the said territorial acquisitions in India,” and might, 
moreover, when "the levying of war, or making peace, or treating or negoti¬ 
ating with any of the native states or princes in India" was "the subject 
matter of any of their deliberations," originate a despatch without consulting 
the directors, and insure secrecy by transmitting it at once through the secret 
committee specially appointed for that purpose. But the proposed despatch 
respecting tlio claims of William Palmer and Co. did not fall under any of these 
heads, and therefore, now the directors had resolved to take no furthor steps in 
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lCgaid to the matter, it was incompetent foi tlie Boaul of Control to intei- u> «jj 
meddle The subject was not one of those on which they might oiiginate a 
despatch, and transmit it through the secret committee, without consulting the Wutor 
dilectors, and inasmuch as it did not relate “to the civil or military govern- ’ 

ment or revenues/’ it was no longer under the cognizance of the board, even *'"■ 

for modification, since the directors had formally withdrawn it Brought to 
this point, the real question now raised was whether the court of directors, 
after submitting a proposed despatch to the Board of Control, could suhse 
qucntly prevent them from adjudicating upon it, by simply with (hawing it and 
pleading that it did not relate to civil or military government or revenues 
The solution of this question obviously depended on the interpretation of the 
statute, and since tlio court and the board were equally determined not to yield, 
it only lomained to appeal to a legal tribunal The hoard accordingly applied 
to the Court of King’s Bench for a writ of mandamus, compelling the directors 
to transmit the contested despatch, After a full argument the board prevailed, 
and the issue of the writ outlie 2!)th of January, 1833, left the directors no 
alternative hut to obey, ton of their number however recording a strong protest 
against the despatch as a violation of treaties, of substantial justice, and oi 
sound policy. The elfect of this process was to establish the complete supremacy 
of the Board of Control, but the point raised must have been of some nicety, as 
it was deemed necessary in a subsequent statute to correct the vagueness of 
language used in 33 Geo. Ill c 52, by extending the control of the board to 
all public matters whatever. 

hi regard to tlie relations of the British government with the Maliratta neiitwm 

^ , nlththe 

states a few remarks will suffice Nagpoor, placed under the almost absolute sniimtn 
control of the resident Mr. (afterwards Sir Richard) Jenkins, had made rapid 61 
progress, and the best wish that could ho formed for the country was that its 
actual administration should be continued This, however, was not practicable 
The rajah had attained his nineteenth year, and natuially longing to he his own 
master, no sooner gave utterance to the wish, than Lord William Bentinck, in 
accordance with his declared policy, at once complied with it. The native 
administration was certainly no improvement on that which preceded, hut as 
important checks were still retained, and the native ministers whom the rajah 
appointed were contented to submit to the guidance of the resident, Nagpoor 
taken as a whole continued to bo prosperous On the opposite side of India, 
in the territories of the Gui cowar, matters wore a loss pleasing aspect. When 
Syajee Row succeeded to the imbecile prince in whose name ho had previously 
governed, great hopes were entertained. He had always co-operated cordially 
with the resident, and now 1 that all the restraints which his position as regent 
imposed upon him wpre removed, it was naturally expected that his increase of 
power would he followed by to increase of the general prosperity, It proved 
otherwise! Paying little regard to Ink own obligations, he soon began to disrc- 
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gard those of which, with his own consent, the British government had become 
guarantees. A collision thus became inevitable, the Guicowar using every 
means to escape from his obligations, and the resident insisting on his fulfilment 
of them. One thing which made the Guicowar s conduct more provoking, was, 
that in refusing to pay his debts he could not plead poverty. On the contrary, 
lie refused to pay, merely that he might be able to gratify a propensity for 
hoarding, and had managed in the course of five years to deposit in his coffers 
about £600,000 of surplus revenue, which, by express stipulation, belonged not 
to him, hut to his creditors The opposition of the resident to this dishonest 
course only exposed him to insult, and the Guicowar carried his hostility so far 
that Sir John Malcolm, the governor of Bombay, was obliged to interfere. As 
there could bo no doubt that the guarantees of the British government had 
been bestowed too lavishly, it was deemed advisable, after Lord William 
Benfcinck became governor-general, to try the effect of tranquillizing measures; 
and one great source of misunderstanding - was removed by means of an arrange¬ 
ment which diminished the number of the. guarantees, or restricted them to 
personal immunity, and restored to the Guicowar several districts, the revenues 
of which laid been sequestrated in security. For a time the desired effect 
appeared to he produced, hut the Guicowar ere long returned to his former 
practices, and at last the forbearance which had been exercised ton ards him 
was found only to have rendered interference and restraint absolutely necessary. 

In Holkar’s dominions the event of greatest importance during Lord 
William Bentinck’s administration was a new succession, rendered necessary by 
the death of Mulbar Row Holkar at the age of twenty-seven, in October, 183.1 
As lie left no children, his widow, with the consent of his mother ICesareo Bai, 
adopted a child of three years old, said to be descended from Tookajee Holkar, and 
placed him on the musnud under the title of Martand Row, Kesaree Bai acting 
as his guardian, and Madho Row Furnavese, the minister of the late rajah, con- 
tinning to conduct the administration as before. The validity of this succes¬ 
sion was soon disputed by Haree Holkar, a nephew of Jeswunt Row Holkar, 
who, having escaped from Hahaswara, where he had been confined as a prisoner, 
appeared at the head of a powerful body of supporters and claimed to succeed 
as legal heir. Hitherto the British government, though tho resident had 
attended Martand Row's installation, had otherwise kept aloof, and on being 
applied to for aid by Kesaree Bai refused to interfere. A civil war thus became 
imminent, hut Haree Holkar's partisans increased so rapidly that the Bai, 
believing the contest to be hopeless, abandoned it and invited him to Indore. 
There being no longer any competition, the governor-general was now able, 
without violating his system of neutrality, to take part in the proceedings, and 
Haree Holkar entered Indore accompanied by a British escort. He possessed 
few qualifications for the elevation thus conferred upon him; and by placing 
himself entirely in the hands of a worthless and incompetent minis ter of the 
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name of Revajee Phansia, soon produced so much disturbance and distress, as to a d i$ >. 
make it a serious question whether the British government ought not to under- 
take the administration and reduce Haree Holkar to the condition of a pensioner. 

After the death of DowluL Row Scholia in March, 1827, effect was given to Hintiom 
what appeared to have been his intentions, by allowing his favourite wife, " ltllS ' lll “ l 
Baiza Bai, to adopt as his successor a boy of eleven years of age of the name of 
Janakajce, and continue in the meantime to govern as regent. In carrying 
out this arrangement Janakajce was affianced to her grand-daughter Baiza 
Cai had consented to these arrangements with great reluctance. Her ambition 
was to retain the government for life, while she foresaw that Janakajee would 
in all probability insist in the course of a few years on taking it into his own 
hands. This actually proved the case, and Baiza Bai enraged began to form a 
scheme for setting Janakajce entirely aside. Her grand-daughter to whom he 
was affianced had died, and she had a married daughter, C'liimna Bai, who 
was pregnant, and might produce an heir to the late Scindia in the direct line. 

These views received no countenance from the British government. The <■’.«« t 

, . . . imjitfuw. 

adoption of Janakajee had been sanctioned by all the leading persons in the 
court and camp at Gwalior, and any attempt to rescind it would he strenuously 
opposed. Baiza Bai, however, was not to bo dissuaded, and commenced the 
execution of her scheme by placing Janakajee under strict supervision, and 
making him virtually a prisoner in her palace. He made his escape and took 
refuge with the resident, declaring that his life was in danger. After a time an 
apparent reconciliation was effected, but the views of the parties were openly 
declared, and Lord William Bontinck during a visit which lie paid to Gwalior 
was importuned by both. A decided declaration on liis part would undoubtedly 
have settled the dispute, but from being hampered as usual by his neutral 
system ho refused to utter it, and left the factious to carry on the struggle in 
their own way, till actual disturbance and threatened anarchy should at last 
compel him to interfere. At present he only ventured to give an equivocal 
advice, which being interpreted by Baiza Bai to mean that she was, if possible, 
to keep her power, and by Janakajce that lie was, if possible, to wrest it from 
her, rather hastened than protracted the crisis. On the 10th of July, 1833, Mw 
some of the disciplined battalions of Gwalior, who had espoused the cause of <nfflenitj 
Janakajee, having beset the palace, carried him off to the camp, and compelled 11 
Baiza Bai to save herself by Sight. After talcing refuge with her brother Hindoo 
Rowj she was proceeding to the house of the resident, who had declined an 
invitation to visit her, when she was encountered by a strong body of Janakajee’s 
troops. It was now too late to stand aloof any longer on the neutral system, 
and the resided! succeeded, not Without difficulty, in preventing the effusion of 
blood. Ultimately the Bai saw- the necessity of resigning the contest, and 
retired with a liberal pension to a j&ghire in the south of India. The govern¬ 
ment did not improve under Janakftjee. He had owed his success in a great 
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ad km measure to the military, who, thus conscious of their importance, lost no oppor¬ 
tunity of turning it to account, frequently breaking out into mutiny, and pro¬ 
ducing disturbances, not only destructive of the prosperity of Scindia’.s territo¬ 
ries, but dangerous to other states The necessary result might have been 
foreseen, though it was not actually realized till a later period, 
runtwn-* In the relations maintained with the Rajpoot states during Lord William 
iuj'i'wt Dontinek’s administration, we see little more than a series of inconsistencies 

produced by the profession of non-inteifercnee, and the frequently recurring 
necessity of acting in direct violation ot it In Ivotah a singular form of gov¬ 
ernment existed. The offices both of rajah and of prime-minister, or as ho was 
called, nij raw, were hereditary. The effect was to establish two co-equal 
sovereigns, who if they chose to work together for the public good, might 
secure a high degree of prosperity, but were equally capable, and much more 
likely, by pursuing opposite counsels, of throwing the country into confusion 
Kami During the wise and vigorous administration of Zalina Bing as raj-rana, Kotah 
flourished, ancl even after his death, and the succession of his sou Madhoo Sing 
to his hereditary office, owing to the mutual moderation practised by him and 
his nominal master, and also to the occasional mediation of Colonel Caulfield, 
the resident, misunderstandings seldom arose, or wore removed before the public 
peace was disturbed. This favourable position of affairs could not long con¬ 
tinue, New successions placed the powers of government in now bands, and 
collisions between the rajah and the raj-rana became the rule rather than the 
exception. A feverish excitement was thus constantly kept up, and the pro¬ 
sperity of the country began visibly to decline The British government after 
standing aloof was obliged to interfere. The government however was so 
viciously constituted, that it seemed impossible to effect a remedy without 
changing it in its essential features, and an arrangement as equitable as the 
circumstances admitted was made, by conferring a third of the territories of 
Kotah on the raj-rana, as an independent sovereignty, and leaving the rajah 
in uncontrolled possession of the remaining two-thirds This arrangement, 
though seen to be advisable, was not carried into effect till some years later. 
0 MH.no The Rajpoot state of Boondee was about the same time seriously disturbed 
The Rajah Ram Sing was a minor, and the ranee, his mother, desirous bo retain 
the rule which she exercised as guardian, kept him in ignorance, and oven 
encouraged him in vice in the hope that while thus unfit, lie might ccaso bo 
have any wish to govern. Young as he was, the rajah was married to a daughter 
of the Rajah of Joudpoor. The mother made it part of her policy to estrange 
him fiom his wife, and perhaps succeeded all the more easily that she was ten 
years his Senior. The princess however, knowing her rights, resen bed the treat¬ 
ment to which she was subjected, and complained to her father. His first step 
in consequence was to represent the case to the British agent, and request him 
tO interfere in Ids daughter’s behalf. The agent acting according to his instruct- 
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tioiib declined the Lisle, and the Rajali of Joudpooi, thus left to seek his own ad is to 
lemedy, finst lemonstiated by an envoy, and then, when tins piovod unavailing, ~ 

sent a deputation accompanied by a body of 300 troops to demand the princess, Dunub 
and escort her back to liei father’s house The tioops encamped outside the bX"! 
town, and the deputation enteied They ueie met hy a numhei of tlieii 
lountrymen forming the ptincess’s original suite, and sent a messengei to the 
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durbar. The ostensible object was to ask when it would he convenient to 
receive them, but a murderous design lurked beneath The messenger was in 
fact an assassin, who instead of waiting for an answer, drew his sword and 
plunged it into the heart of Deva Krislian How, the Boondee minister. The 
assassin was immediately slain, and the whole deputation would undoubtedly 
have been massacred, had not Mr Trevelyan, the political agent, hastened from 
Kotab, and succeeded in obtaining permission for the departure of all, except 
three, who being considered leaders, were detained and put to death. Man British 
Sing, the Rajah of Jouclpoor, appears to have been privy to the assassination, but 11 
it suited him to deny this in the most solemn manner, and to declare that he 
would be utterly disgraced if lie did not signally revenge what he called the 
murder of his innocent servants at Boondee. In former times the feud which 
had been thus raised could not have been suppressed without an exterminating 
war, which would in all probability have spread over the whole of Rajpootana. 

The governor-general fortunately met the danger with more than his usual 
promptitude, and after a long and acrimonious discussion a mutual oblivion of 
injuries was agreed to. 

Bliim Sing, the Rana of Odeypoor, whose abominable conduct in consenting 
to the murder of his daughter for the purpose of relieving himself Rom political 
embarrassment has already been recorded, died in 18&R after a reign of more 
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ad. isn than half a century During his last years the peace of his territories had been 

. greatly disturbed by wild tribes, particularly the Minas inhabiting the district 

n hnnm of Chappau in the south-west, and the Grasias and Blieels of the south and 
wim odcj,- eagfc rpj ie y i iat i ultimately been kept permanently in check by a strong body 
of the Company’s troops, but under the non-interference policy these had been 
withdrawn, and the rana and his minister were told that they must depend 
entirely upon themselves for the maintenance of internal tranquillity, This 
was a task to which they were altogether incompetent, and it was not long 
before marauders were carrying depredations to the very gates of Qdcypooi 
Jivan Sing, who succeeded his father as rana, had for sonic time taken an active 
share in the government, and displayed talents which were deemed capable of 
restoring tranquillity to his country. Such a, prince was surely entitled to the 
utmost encouragement, and yet one of the first steps taken by the governor- 
general was to intimate to him, that henceforth lie must not calculate on any 
assistance in maintaining internal tranquillity The state of bis bill districts, 
he was told, did not immediately concern British India. On this selfish and 
short-sighted policy, at the very time when the chiefs were openly declaring 
themselves unable to check the marauding propensities of their dependants, the 
regular troops of the Company were withdrawn, and the levy of irregulars was 
disbanded At the same time the residency was abolished, and the communi¬ 
cation between the two governments was transferred to the political agent 
stationed at Aimere, as a subordinate of the resident at Delhi, It is right to 

add that the rajah, though thus suddenly involved 



in difficulties, managed in a great measure to sur¬ 
mount them Partly, it may bo, from a feeling of 
despondency he gave way at first to habits of dis¬ 
sipation, but he had the good sense and firmness 
afterwards to change his course, and discharge Ids 
proper duties with assiduity and success. 

The relations of the British government about 
this period with Man Sing, the Rajah of Joud- 
poor, were so little of a friendly nature that open 
hostilities were at one time threatened. From a 
superstitious veneration for a sect of religious 
mendicants or yogis , lie not only submitted to 
them as his spiritual guides, and allotted them 


, „ about a fifth of his whole revenues, but intrusted 

A —From Mis Bellies' ,, , , 
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the idea that he thus enjoyed supernatural pro- 
Jmtdpoor teetkm, he did not deem it necessary to guard against giving offence, and 
when remonstrated with, returned sullen or insulting answers. 'When 
the governor-general made a visit to Ajmere in 1831, he excused liimself on 
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fnvolous giomuls for declining the invitation which he received to meet lmn 
It was also known, that so far from exerting himself to suppress the robber 
tiibes of the desert of Paikar, he was in league with them, and had on one 
occasion, when they were suddenly dispersed, given a secret asylum to one of 
their chiefs Complaints of depredations, cithei 
directly committed or instigated by him, were made 
liom various other quarters, and, as remonstrance 
had no effect upon him, it was resolved at once to 
have iecoui.se to decisive measures Accordingly, 
at the end of the rains in 1834, a large foice as¬ 
sembled at Ajmere under Brigadier-genoial Steven¬ 
son, and prepared to move against Joudpoor This 
demonstration was of itself sufficient, and Man Sing 
hastened to avert the ruin which impended over 
him, by sending a deputation to Ajmere with full 
power to make every concession. “What occasion 
could there he,” said his vakeels, “for the march 
of an army against the rajah? A single ohuprasi 
(a servant wearing a badge) sent to Joudpoor to 

a J A Ciibpkasii —Flora Asi itio Cifttuiuo 

communicate the governor-general’s pleasuie would 

suffice ” These professions were taken at no more than they ivere worth, and 
a regular troaty was concluded, obliging the lajah to pay indemnity for past 
offences, and curtailing his power of future mischief 

In the Rajpoot state of Jeypoor, the reluctance of the governor-general to 
interfere with its internal administration let loose the elements of discord, and 
gave rise to a series of intrigues which issued at last in the perpetration of an 
atrocious crime. The ranee or mother of the young rajah, acting under the 
inlluence of a person of the name of Jota Ram, endeavoured to perpetuate her 
power, and was violently opposed by the leading thukoors or chiefs. A series 
of party struggles in consequence took place, and the contending factions 
appealed to the governor-general, each in the hope of obtaining a favourable 
decision. Early in 1834, while matters were thus in suspense, the ranee died, 
and an attempt was made to get quit of all competing claims for the regency, 
by dispensing with it altogether, and giving the personal administration to the 
rajah himself, who was now approaching maturity Jota Ram meanwhile 
managed to maintain his authority, and the strife became still more bitter than 
before. A momentary cessation took place when the British army began to 
assemble at Ajmere. It was destined ostensibly against Joudpoor, but as it 
might easily embrace Jeypoor in its operations, the contending factions there 
deemed it prudent to suspend their intestine struggles. The submission of the 
Joudpoor rajah having rendered the expedition against him unnecessary, it was 
determined to employ part tif the troops in an expedition against the robber 

VOL. ITT. 325 
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chiefs of Shekhawatee a country situated between Jeypoor and Bikaneer, and 
nominally tributary to tlie former, l>ut m tact independent, oi latliei utterly 
lawless For a munber of years the chiefs had carried on their depredations 
wholesale, without sparing the British territories, and it was strongly suspected 
that Jotn Rain had not disdained to share in their plunder. His conduct 
certainly continued this suspicion. On first hearing of the expedition ho 
repaired to Ajuiere and expostulated against it as unnecessary, and after it had 
taken place, and the country had in consequence been placed under British 
management, he had protested against this measure as a violation of the rights 
of Jeypoor. Shortly afterwards, the rajah died suddenly. Foul play was sus¬ 
pected, and the general belief was that Jota Rani, and Rupa, a female who was 
acting in concert with him, had murdered their prince in order that they might 
prolong their power by acting as the guardians of his infant son. In this they 
were disappointed, Major Alves, as political agent of the British government, 
undertook the guardianship, and in concert with the leading chiefs formed a 
new administration, from all connection with which Jota Ram and Rupa were 
excluded, the former being removed to Dessar, about thirty miles east of the 
capital, and the latter to a residence within it, where a guard of British sepoys 
was necessary to protect her against the public fury. Not to break the narra¬ 
tive, the events which followed this arrangement, though reaching a few months 
beyond the close of Lord William Bentinck’s administration, must here bo 
briefly detailed. 

On the 4th of June, 1835, Major Alves, while quitting the palace along 
with Mr. Blake Ms assistant, Lieutenant Ludlow, and Cornet Macnaglitcn, 
after an interview with the ranee mother and the thakoors, was attacked 
and wounded by one of the bystanders, who rushed upon him with a 
drawn sword. Fortunately, his wound though severe was not mortal, and 
he was conveyed without obstruction to the residency. The assassin had 
in the meanwhile been seized and placed under a guard at the palace. Mr. 
Blake, who had remained with the guard, prepared to return to the resi¬ 
dency, and came out holding in his hand the bloody sword which had been 
taken from the assassin. An excited crowd had gathered round the palace, 
and he had no sooner started off on his elephant than a fierce attack was made 
upon him. Seeing escape impossible, lie stopped at a temple. The doors were 
shut, but along with the elephant driver, and an attendant chuprcusi, he gained 
access by a window, and was secreted by two persons, who were within, in a 
small chamber. Here he had only a short respite, for the mob forcing their 
way, seized him as he was attempting to escape, murdered him, and threw his 
body into the street. The atrocity was attributed at first to some sudden and 
unaccountable outburst of popular fury, but subsequent investigation traced it 
to the partisans of Jota Ram. All who were proved to have been accessory 
to the conspiracy, or to have assisted in carrying it out, suffered death. The 
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same sentence, though recoided against Jota Ram and his luothei, was not \dm 
executed, and was ultimately commuted into impi isonment for life within tlie 
British territoiy 

Another part of Lord William Bentinck’s administration, which must not Jl rtl 
he allowed to pass unnoticed, is that which relates to liis intercourse with states, Im.^ " 
so remotely situated that they might be considered as lying beyond the 01 dinary "‘" l 6 
sphere of Indian policy The ahum felt for the safety of the Indian empire I 13 
the Biitish ministry, was formerly caused by the proceedings of the French, 
but more recently it had taken a different direction, and the rapid encroach¬ 
ments made by tlie Russians in Persia were regarded as the prelude of an inva¬ 
sion of India from that quarter. It was therefore deemed good policy not to 
remain mere spectators of this approaching danger, but to anticipate it by 
forming alliances with the states through which an invading army must 
advance, and thus throw a formidable barrier in its way At first the real 
design was not mentioned, and nothing more was ostensibly proposed, than the 
establishment of commercial intercourse, by opening the navigation of the 
Indus, and thus obtaining access to the heart of Central Asia Communications iim umm 
with this view were accordingly opened with the Ameeis of Scinde, who aftei 
manifesting great reluctance were induced to conclude a treaty, by which the 
merchants and traders of India were permitted to convey their goods along the 
Indus, free from vexatious delays, and subject only to moderate rates of duty 
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In this treaty the Ameers, unable to conceal their suspicions, procured the 
insertion of a declaration that the contracting parties should never “look with 
a covetous eye on tlic possessions of each other.” Similar treaties were eon- nunjeetsing 
eluded with the Nabob of Bbawiilpoor and with Rnujefet Sing "W ith the latter 
a closer connection than a mere commercial treaty could form seemed desirable, 
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t ind in older to conciliate his friendship, Lord Ellenborough, then president of 
the Hoard of Control, addressed a letter to him in the name and by command 

of his majesty William IT, with a pre- 

3 y sent of some English horses of uncom- 

moil size, for which lie was known to 
—have a fancy The letter and present 
were delivered hy Lieutenant Alexander 
Pfgf ^ Burnes at Lahore, in July 1831, and in 

the following October a meeting took 
place at Roopur on the Sutlej, between 
Runjeet Sing and the governor-general 
The only avowed object of the meeting 
1 was to strengthen the bonds of a friend- 
- ’m - « ship already existing, and a week passed 

fj jHF away in the interchange of visits, gaudy 

Ut Its ceremonials, and military evolutions, the 

governor-general having with him, in 
- - addition to his usual body guards, two 

squadrons of his Majesty's IGtli lancers, 
VoD "rrC:L P „“!v,!,7r i L 9 , HonsL a troop of base artillery, two lisalas of 

Skinner’s horse, his Majesty’s 31st foot, 
and two regiments of native infantry, while Runjeet Sing had come escorted 
by 10,000 of his best horse, and G000 of his best infantry. It was suspected 
that more serious matters mingled with these amusements, and there is now no 
room to doubt that the foundation was then laid of that alliance, the bitter 
fruits of which were afterwards reaped in the war with Afghanistan. 

>i At this very time Shall Shujah, the ex-King of Cabool, who had been driven 
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h At this very time bhah brmjari, the ex-Kmg ot (Jabooi, who had been driven 
,tm% from liis throne more than twenty years before, Was living at Loodiana, a 
j X'V pensioner on the bounty of the Biitisli government. Previous to the above 


pensioner on the boimty of the Biitisli government. Previous to the above 
meeting at Roopur, the ex-king, with a view to liis restoration, had been nego¬ 
tiating with Runjeet Sing, and the conditions had been all but definitively 
arranged These conditions wore known to the governor-general, and it is 
impossible to believe that Runjeet Sing allowed the week to pass away without 
mounding him on the subject, and ascertaining that in aiding the restoration of 
Shah Shujah he would at least have the acquiescence of the British govern¬ 
ment It is true that Lord William Bentinek, when directly applied lo by 
Shah Shujah, fell back on his neutral policy and declined to interfere, but it is 
known that the proceedings of Dost Mahomed, the actual ruler of Cabool, had 
already awakened suspicion, and that the governor-general, under instructions 


from England, was jealously watching his intercourse directly with Persia, and 
as it was therefore concluded indirectly with Russia Hence the first attempt 
of Shah Shujah to recover his throne, as it was commenced in 1833, when Lord 
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William Benlinck was governor-general and had undoubtedly liis best wishes 
though it did not receive his actual co-operation, may not impropeily be 
regarded as one of the important events connected with his administration. 

When Shall Shujali started from Loodiana in January, 1833, he could only 
muster a few hundred followers; on his arrival at Slukarpoor they amounted 
to 30,000 The Ameers of Scinde gave him a most friendly reception, and 
continued for a time to furnish him with abundant supplies; but wlien he 
delayed his departure, and instead of being satisfied, continued daily to increase 
bis demands, they became completely alienated, and determined to rid them¬ 
selves of the burden at all hazards. They accordingly collected their foices 
Shall Shujali on liis part was not disinclined to an appeal to arms, and in 
January, 1834, a pitched battle was fought near Roreo Shah Shujali proved 
victorious, and the Ameers having purchased liis departure by consenting to 
pay him an additional subsidy, and assist him with an auxiliary force, lie com¬ 
menced his advance on Kandahar. He encountered little resistance, and was 
in ]lopes of an easy capture, when the approach of Dost Mahomed from Cabool, 
at the head of a powerful force, completely changed the aspect of affairs 
Shall Shujali retired to Abbasabad, where lie was brought to bay, and ventured 
to risk a battle. Owing partly to the treachery, and partly to the cowardice 
of his followers, he was signally discomfited, and fled westward with a slender 
escort to the fort of Laush, the chief of which gave him an asylum After a 
short delay lie marched north to Furrah, expecting reinforcements from Herat, 
but being disappointed, and threatened by a party of horse under Reliim Khan, 
be fled across the desert of Seistan, and after great privations, reached Kelat 
His pursuer had followed close upon liis track, but the chief of Kelat having 
taken the ex king under his protection, refused to surrender him On this a 
characteristic bargain was struck, the chief of Kelat agreeing to withdraw his 
protection, and Reliim Khan agreeing to desist from pursuit. Shall Shujali, 
thus obliged once more to shift for himself, rcpaiicd to Hyderabad, where the 
Ameers treated him with more kindness than might have been anticipated 
after their late quarrel From Hyderabad ho proceeded north-east across the 
desert of Jcssulmeer, and again fixed liis residence at Loodiana His second 
expedition furnishes a tale of disgrace and disaster which must be reserved for 
future narration 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Approaching 1-vpiiy of the Company’s ekirtu—Views of mum Una and of the Company—Bill tin 
rn.cn me, the cli.titei' introduced—-The discussions pioduccd hy it Ihe act passed- Its leading 
jno.i-.voiv—Cliw. of Doid William BtutmcUs atUiiiiustiatvoii. 


URI.NG tlie greater part of Lord William Benliuck’s administra¬ 
tion, India and its affair.s engrossed a far larger share of the 
attention of the British public and legislature than had usually 
been allotted to them The Company’s existing charter was to 
expire in 183 k Ought it to be renewed at all, and if renewed, 
conditions? These were questions which it had become abso¬ 
lutely necessary to answer, and in which, it was well understood, the manu¬ 
facturing and commercial interests of the country were deeply involved. The 
monopoly of trade to India had been advantageously abolished—why should 
that of the trade to China he retained? As early as 1829 the leading towns of 
the United Kingdom had begun to agitate the subject, and to load the tables 
of both Houses of Parliament with petitions against the renewal of the charter, 
and in February, 1830, select committees were appointed on the recommenda¬ 
tion of ministers themselves, Lord Ellenborougb making tlio motion in the 
lords, and Sir Robert Peel in the commons Both movers carefully abstained 
from giving any indication of the views entertained by the cabinet, and the 
committees were simply appointed "to inquire into the present state of the 
affairs of the East India Company, and into the trade between Great Britain 
and China, and to report their observations thereupon to the house.” The 
death of George IV., the dissolution of parliament, and the formation of a new 
ministry pledged to parliamentary reform, withdrew attention for a time 
from the concerns of India. The committees, however, re-appointed from 
session to session, had not been idle, and a vast body of evidence oral and 
written had been accumulated. 

The expediency of throwing open the trade to China could scarcely admit 
of serious discussion. It was open to all the other trading nations of the world, 
and were the British alone to be excluded from it, in order that all the profit 
which it yielded might he monopolized by a company? As usual, however, 
both parties pushed their views to an extreme, the free traders maintaining 
that the Company had no interest to oppose the opening of the trade because it 
yielded them no profit, and the Company, on the other hand, maintaining that 
the profit which it yielded was so large and so necessary to meet the payment 
of their dividends, that they wonld be ruined if deprived of it. After a great 
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nmsb of conflicting evidence had been given on the subject, the result acquiesced a d 
in by the most competent judges was, that during the last fifteen years of the 
(bmpany’s monopoly of the China trade, they had realized fiom it an aggregate 
profit of £114,000, or rather more than a million steilmg ammally. But c ™ipnjs 
when this fact was admitted, it carried little weight with it, because it was 
alleged that the profit was obtained by enhancing the price, and was, in fact, 
a tax levied upon the whole consumers of tea for the benefit of a particular cor¬ 
poration. Even admitting that the profit was legitimately gained by fair trade 
without taxing the consumers, the question still returned, Why should this profit 
go entirely into the pockets of one class of individuals, to the exclusion of all the 
other merchants of the kingdom? Behind this question there was still another 
The Company made a million annually by the China trade. Was this the 
maximum profit that could be realized? The extinction of monopoly naturally 
extended commerce, and there was therefore every reason to expect, that if the 
trade were thrown open, it would rapidly extend, so as at once to add greatly 
to the amount of aggregate profit realized by individuals, and of revenue drawn 
by the public. To these views no solid objection could ho stated. 

After the question of monopoly was virtually decided, and the Company, 
if continuing to trade at all, could not expect to occupy any vantage ground, arm, 
the next point was to settle the future government of India. Was the old Srimi i 
machinery to he thrown aside as worn out and useless, or might it not be possible 
by means of alterations and repairs to vender it more efficient than ever? The 
moment the monopoly of the Company was extinguished, its trade, exposed to 
general competition, ceased to be of any value. Nothing, therefore, could be 
lost by agreeing to abandon it. Acting on this view ministers proposed that 
the Company should entirely sink their commercial, and in future act only in 
a political character, their governing powers and relations to the Board of 
Control remaining, with alight modifications, the same as before. The directors, 
when this proposal was submitted to them, expressed great doubts of being able 
to cany on the government, when divested of their commercial character, hut 
they were willing, if certain difficulties which they pointed out could be 
obviated, to recommend to the proprietors to close with the proposal. One 
important point, however, still remained to be explained Whatever might be 
the view taken as to the territorial rights of the Company, they were certainly 
possessed of a large amount of capital, of which, it never could be proposed to 
deprive them, and it was therefore necessary to ascertain how this capital Was 
in future to he secured, and from what source the dividends payable on it were 
to he derived. 

On this subject a serious difference of opinion arose, The proposal of 
ministers was, that the whole of the Company's commercial assets should, so 
far as possible, he converted into money, and that with the sum thus obtained 
a portion of the Indian debt, hearing interest equal, in amount to £030,000, 
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now annually payable in dividends, should be discliarged. In future the 
dividends would be regarded as an annuity payable to the proprietors ol India 
stock, and charged upon the territorial revenue of India After a certain fixed 
term it would he in the option of parliament to redeem this annuity, hy paying- 
for every £5, 3s. of annuity, £100 of capital. The directors objected that these 
assets, if converted into cash, would suffice to purchase an investment in consols 
equal to the amount of their dividends, and that they were, therefore, entitled 
in fairness to demand that the assets should either be employed in making 
such an investment for the behoof of the proprietors, or at least so employed 
as to provide an effectual guarantee, both for the regular half-yearly payment 
of the dividends, and in the event of redemption, for the payment of such an 
amount of principal as would produce the dividends by investing it in the 
funds. According to the Company the value of their stock, including assets of 
every kind, amounted on the 1st of May, 1829, to £21,103,000, and they had 
also a random claim of £3,000,000 as the value of fixed property in India. This 
last claim, however - , was very problematical, and even in making up the stock 
to twenty-one millions, one item of £4,032,000, as due from territory, was 
added, and another of £3,796,000, as chargeable to territory, omitted The pro¬ 
priety both of the addition and the omission was strongly questioned, and if, as 
was not improbable, the one should fall to he deducted from the assets, and the 
other added to the debit of the Company, the effect would he to cut off nearly 
eight millions and a half from the aggregate capital, reducing its value at one 
stroke from £21,103,000 to £12,075,000. Nor was this all. Several of the 
items composing this lower value were subject to dispute, and it was therefore 
not impossible that in makiug a final adjustment, whether by arbitration or 
legal proceedings, other important deductions might be made, These considera¬ 
tions rendered a compromise desirable, and the original proposal of ministers 
was ultimately accepted, with this important addition, that two millions sterling 
of the commercial assets should be invested in the funds, and there accumulated 
to form a collateral security for the capital of the Company and its future 
redemption. 

The next point to be considered was the term before which the power of 
redemption should not be exercised, and to which the government of India 
should be continued to the Company. Ministers were willing that the com¬ 
pulsory redemption should not be competent within forty years, but they 
refused to accede to the proposal of the directors, that the government should 
be continued to the Company till the annuity should be actually redeemed; 
ultimately, however, they conceded so far as to consent that the government 
should he continued to the Company for twenty years, and that at the end of 
this or any subsequent period they should not be deprived of it without a three 
years’ notice, and the option of demanding payment of the capital, and employ¬ 
ing the whole or any part of it in resuming their trade, should they see fit to 
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do so. Among the various other points discussed, the only one requiiing paiti- a d in 
cular notice at present, was the degree of power to be possessed respectively by 
the Board of Control and the Company. Ministers proposed that the absolute Kigoiutioiw 
power which the Company now possessed of recalling the governors of the govunment 
presidencies and the commander-in-chief should be restricted, by giving the (“n,* 1 ,,,, 
hoard a veto on the recall. This proposal was stienuously objected to by the 
directors, who maintained that the natural tendency of the new arrangements 
was to diminish their influence, and that therefore they were entitled to expect, 
that if any change were to be made in the relative positions of the board and 
the Company, it would he by curtailing the overgrown authority of the former, 
and strengthening the impaired powers of the latter. Following out this view, 
they referred to the manner in which the directors had been coerced by the 
issue of the writ of mandamus, in regard to the claims of creditors in the 
Nizamis dominions, and threatened with the issue of the same writ in regal'd to 
similar claims irr Ourle. Such proceedings might Ire repeated, and as their 
obvious effect was to weaken the hands of government, and even bring it into 
contempt, it seemed absolutely necessary either to give a right of appeal in tho 
event of differences between the court and the board, or at all events to provide 
for their publicity by bringing them directly under the notice of parliament. 
Ministers gave way so far as to desist from pressing for a veto on tho powers of 
recall already enjoyed by the court, but they peremptorily refused to give a 
right of repeal, and held that publicity was already sufficiently secured, by the 
right which the directors possessed, in common with all the other subjects of 
the realm, of approaching parliament by petition. 

On the 23th of March, 1833, the correspondence between the directors and nesdutioia 
tho Board of Control as representing the ministry was submitted to the court pariwnxmt 
of proprietors, and on the 15th day of April, to which day the meeting had 
been adjourned, Sir John Malcolm moved a series of resolutions, embodying in 
substance the leading proposals above made by the directors, and signifying 
the assent of the Company “to conduct the government of India, at the sacri¬ 
fices demanded, provided they were furnished with powers sufficient for the 
effective discharge of so important a duty, and their pecuniary rights and claims 
ryere adjusted upon the principle of fair and liberal compromise." The resolu¬ 
tions gave rise to a debate which was spun out to seven days, and were finally 
earned by ballot by a majority of -477 to 52. As yet, however, all that had 
been done was only preliminary to the real battle which was to be fought in 
parliament. On the 13th of June, 1833, the subject rvas introduced to the 
House of Commons by Mr. Charles Grant (afterwards Lord Glenelg), the 
president of the Board of Control, “who concluded a long explanatory speech 
by moving the three following resolutions:— “1- That it is expedient that all 
his majesty’s subjects shall be at liberty to repair to the ports of the empire of 
China, and to trade in tea and in all other prodnctiqjns of the said empire, subject 
Von III. 286 
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to such regulations as parliament shall enact for the protection of the com¬ 
mercial. and political interests of this country. 2. That it is expedient that, in 
case the East India Company shall transfer to the crown, on behalf of the 
Indian territory, all assets and claims of every description belonging to the said 
Company, the crown on behalf of the Indian territory shall take on itself all 
the obligations of the said Company, of whatever description, and that the 
said Company shall receive from the revenues of the said territory such a sum, 
and paid in such a manner, and under such regulations, as parliament shall 
enact. 3. That it is expedient that the government of the British possessions 
in India be'intrusted to the said Company, under such conditions and regula¬ 
tions as parliament shall enact, for the purpose of extending the commerce of 
this country, and of securing the good government, and promoting the religious 
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and moral improvement of the people of India.” It is so remarkable as to bo 
not undeserving of record, that these resolutions, though involving the future 
government of India, and the consequent condition of its myriads of inhabitants, 
were passed almost without discussion, and awakened so little interest that a 
very large majority of the members of the House of Commons did not even deign 
to be present. Adverting to the fact a few weeks afterwards, the late Lord 
Macaulay thus expressed himself:—“Tho house has neither the time, nor the 
knowledge, nor the inclination to attend to an Indian budget, or to the state¬ 
ment of Indian extravagance, or to the discussion of Indian local grievances. A 
broken head in Coldbath Fields excites greater interest in this bouse than 

1 Tlii* apartment was formerly the tea sale-room. the Marquis Cornwallis and theMarqtiia of Welles^y, 
Iii uiches vrere statues of C*.:Warion Hast- dtr George Poeoelee, and, BrtBegnently to id:, deatl, 
L ings, Sir,Eyre Gaetei fieooral Sr:. ;gor Lawrence, tlie Ukko 
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throe pitched battles in India ever would excite. This is not a figure of speech ad im 

but a literal description, of fact, and were I called upon for proof of it, I would ~. 

refer to a circumstance which must be still in the recollection of the house. 

When my right honourable friend Mr Charles Grant brought forward his 
important propositions for the future government of India, there were not as 
many members present as generally attend upon an ordinary turnpike bill" 

The resolutions adopted by the House of Commons were, on the 5th of July, bui pm- 
introduced. to the House of Lords by the Marquis of Lansdowrie. He could u-iiutmm 
enter more fully than Mr. Grant had done into the particulars of the measure, nKot >y 
as the bill, embodying all its provisions, bad been laid on the table of the House ConmMm ‘ l 
of Commons, and read a first time on the 28th of June. The discussion which 
followed was remarkable chiefly for the opposition which the resolutions, and 
the government plan generally, received from the Duke of Wellington, and the 
contrary view taken by his brother, the Marquis of Wellesley, who, though 
unable from indisposition to attend in bis place, bad authorized the Marquis 
of Lansdowne to express his entire concurrence in them. The first reading of 
the hill in the House of Commons had been merely formal, but on the 10th of 
July, when the second reading was moved, an attempt was made to delay 
further procedure by the following amendment:—“That the confiding the 
political administration of our East India possessions, with the interests of 
100,000,000 of people, to the direction of a joint-stock company, and taxing the 
natives of those countries for the payment of the dividends of a mercantile 
concern to the constantly varying holders of East India stock, is a question 
involving too many important considerations to be hastily decided on, more 
especially for so long a term as twenty years; and that, as the other business 
of the session is already more than sufficient to occupy the whole time and 
attention of tlie legislature to bring it to a satisfactory completion, it is expe¬ 
dient that a short bill be passed for the opening of the trade with China in 
April, 1834>, and that all the arrangements which may be thought desirable for 
the administration of India should be deferred till next session." This amend¬ 
ment was feebly supported. While the bill was in committee motions were 
made to limit the term of the Company’s government to ten years, to prevent 
proposed changes in the constitution of the presidencies, to restrict the legis¬ 
lative power given to the governor-general in council, and to prohibit any 
extension of the ecclesiastical establishment; but these, with various others of 
minor moment, found little favour, and the bill came out of committee frith 
its features almost unaltered. The third reading was fixed for the 26th of Jtily, 
but three days previously the directors applied for a postponement. Several 
of their suggestions, particularly that of giving a right of appeal, or at least of 
publicity, in the eVent of a difference of opinion between the court and the 
board, bad been unceremoniously rejected, and they had therefore summoned 
a court of proprietors for the purpose of considering vfhefcher they ought not to 
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present a petition to parliament stating their objections to the bill as it now 
stood. Ministers declined to postpone the third reading, but the proprietors 
agreed to a petition, objecting particularly to the absence of any provision for 
reporting differences between the board and the court to parliament, to the 
changes in the constitution of the subordinate governments, to the erection of 
a fourth presidency at Agra, to the extension of tire ecclesiastical establishment, 
and to the expense needlessly incurred in the maintenance of the college at 
Haileybury. They prayed to he heard by counsel in support of these objections. 
This was refused, mainly on the ground that the application was too late, and 
the third reading passed. 

The bill transmitted to the House of Lords was read a first time on the 
29th of July, and a second time on the 2d of August. When about to be 
committed on the 5th, the proprietors again presented their petition, and 
prayed to be heard by counsel. The application was refused as before, but Lord 
Ellenborough, who led the opposition, and was seconded by the Luke of 
Wellington, moved, “that it be an instruction to the committee to omit all 
such clauses in the hill as relate to alterations in the constinrfcion and powers 
of the governments of the several presidencies of India.” This motion having 
been rejected, the bill made rapid progress in committee, and was reported on 
the 9tli of August. Before the third reading was proceeded with, a short delay 
took place to allow the court of directors and proprietors to decide on the 
course which they were, to pursue. They had made appearance in both houses 
as petitioners against the bill, and as tlieir objections had not been obviated, it 
was possible that they might decline to part •with their assets and accept of the 
government of India on the terms offered. On the 12th of August the court 
of directors adopted, in opposition to a strong dissent by both the chairman 
and deputy, the following resolution :—“ That the East India bill having arrived 
at its last stage in the House of Lords, it becomes the duty of the court of 
directors to submit to their constituents a final opinion regarding the bill as it 
now stands; and while tho court are still impressed "with the belief that the 
cessation of the Company’s trade will greatly weaken its position in this 
countiy, and consequently impair its efficiency in the administration of the 
government of India—whilst, also, they regard with much anxiety the increase 
of powers given by the said bill to the board of commissioners for the affairs 
of India, and greatly regret that parliament has not provided some rule of 
publicity to act as a salutary check both upon the board and the court; and 
whilst, further, the court entertain tho most serious apprehensions of the inju¬ 
rious effect upon the finances of India, which must result from the loss of the 
trade as a source of direct profit, and as a safe and beneficial channel of remit¬ 
tance, and from the new charges which the bill imposes—yet, reviewing all 
the correspondence 'Which has passed with his majesty’s ministers on, this 
swbjeet ? trusting that the extensive powers of the board will be exercisecl with 
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moderation, and so as not to interfere with the independence of the Company a.d. ism. 
as a body acting intermediately between the king’s government and the govern¬ 


ment of India, which independence all parties have admitted it to he of vital 
importance to maintain; and relying with confidence that parliament will -hkwwm 
interpose for the relief of any financial difficulties into which the Company may mu bin. 
unavoidably be cast through the operation of extensive changes which the bill 


proposes to effect—the court of directors cannot do otherwise than recommend 
to the proprietors to defer to the pleasure expressed by both Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment, and to consent to place their right to trade for their own profit in abey¬ 


ance, in order that they may continue to exercise the government of India for 
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the further term of twenty years, upon the conditions and under the arrange- P^iii 
meats embodied in the said bill. ’’ The opinion of the proprietors, ascertained 
by a ballot taken on the 16th of August, was in accordance with that ol the 
directors. This seems to have been regarded so much as si matter ol course, 
that a mere fraction of the proprietors recorded their votes, the numbers being 
173 against 64'. On the same day when this ballot was taken, the bill was 
read a third time, and on the 28tli of August it received the royal assent. It 
ranks in the statute-book as 3 and 4 Wm. IV. e. 85, and is entitled, “ An Act 
for effecting an arrangement with the East India Company, and for the "better 
government of his Majesty’s Indian territories, till the 30th day of April, 1854. 

i This apartment is an exact cube of thirty feet, ported by caryatides, boidly seulpmred, represents 
and the waiuscotting being rich dark brown, and Britannia receiving offerings from India, along 
much enriched with gilding, and there being several ; with typical figures ;of Asm, Africa, and the river 
jalrge .looldng" glasses, the general appeases of Aibd allegorical emblems of peace ana WM&- 

room is very'cosy. The marble inantlepieoe, Bup- merce, 
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Though the general purport of this important act has already been ex¬ 
plained, a brief analysis of its leading provisions seems still to be required It 
consists of 117 sections; but as many of these merely recapitulate former 
arrangements, or relate to points of which it is unnecessary to take particular 
notice, the analysis may he made without entering much into detail live first 
section, after a recital of the Act 53 Geo III. c 155, which renewed the charter- 
now about to expire, enacts, that from and after the 2d ol April, 1S 3 1, all 
“ territories now in possession and under the government of the said Company, 
except the island of St Helena, shall remain and continue under such govern¬ 
ment,” and that all "real and personal estate whatsoever” belonging to the 
Company at the above date, shall be held “by the said Company, in trust for 
his majesty, his heirs and successors, for the service of the government of India, 
discharged of all claims of the said Company to any profit or advantage there¬ 
from to their own use, except the dividend on their capital stock secured to 
them as hereinafter is mentioned.” By section 2 all rights, powers, and privi¬ 
leges, ‘whether military or civil,” heretofore gianted and not repealed, nor 
repugnant to the present act, are to remain intact with the Company. Section 3 
enacts that -‘the exclusive right of trading with the dominions of the Emperor 
of China,” continued to the Company by 53 Geo III. c. 155, “shall cease,” and 
section 4, that the Company “shall, with all convenient speed, after tho said 
22d April, 1834, close their commercial business, and make sale” of all their 
“property whatsoever, which may not he retained for the purposes of the govern¬ 
ment of the said territories" Sections 5-10 inclusive, regulate the mode of 
winding up the commercial business, provide for the granting of reasonable 
compensations and allowances to persons whose interests may be affected by 
the discontinuance of the Company’s trade, and charge all the actual debts of 
the Company, as well as those which shall henceforth be lawfully contracted 
on account of the government of India, on its revenues, declaring “that neither 
anjr stock or effects which the said Company may hereafter have to their own 
use, nor the dividend by this act secured to them, nor the directors or proprie¬ 
tors of the said Company, shall be liable to or chargeable with any of the said 
debts, payments, or liabilities.” 

Section 11 fixed the rate and payment of dividend, by enacting that out of 
the territorial revenues there shall he paid to, or retained by the Company, lo 
their own use, a yearly dividend, payable in Great Britain by equal half-yearly 
payments, “after the rate of £10, 10s, per cent, on the present amount of their 
capital stock.” This “present amount,” as originally subscribed and successively 
augmented by a series of statutes, was exactly £6,000,000 sterling, but as it 
bore interest at 10.j- per cent., and was declared by section 12 not to be re¬ 
deemable by parliament till the 30th of April, 1874, on payment of £200 for 
every £100 of stock, the real value as thus determined by the sum payable in 
Ike event of redemption was £12,000,000. This sum might by section 13 be 
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demanded on a year’s notice any time after 185 1, should the Company then ad is- 
“cease to letain," or “by the authority of parliament be deprrved of the posses- 
sion and government of India. Sections i 1 to 17 are occupied with provrdrrrg Leading 
additional security for the regular payment of the drvrdend, and the final noTiwm 
redemption of the capital For this purpose the sunr of £2, 000,000 sterlmg is hlU ‘ 
to he invested in the funds and bear compound interest at the rate of 3| pei 
cent It was to be placed in a sepaiate account with the commissioners of the 
national debt, to be entitled “Tire Account of the Security Fund of the India 
Company,” and the dividends upon it weie to be employed m the purchase of 
additional stock in the funds till the whole should amount to £12,000,000 
sterling In the event of any failure, or delay in remittances from India to 
meet the dividend, the security fund might be drawn upon to any amount 
necessary to make up the deficiency; and at all times the dividend was to 
form a prefeiable charge oil any part of the tenitorial revenues of India which 
might be remitted to Great Britain Section 18 may be passed over, as it only 
contains a saving clause, to the effect that nothing- contained in the act shall 
prejudice the claims of the creditors of the Nabob of Arcot 

Sections H) to 37 are almost cntu-ely occupied in defining the poweis of the 
Board of Control The greater pait of these differ little, if at all, from those ofContioi 
previously existing, and it is therefore necessary to notice only a few of the more 
marked changes. As the law previously stood, tire directors were prohibited 
from sending any “orders or instructions whatever, relating to the civil or mili¬ 
tary government or revenues” of the territorial acquisitions in India, “until 
the same shall have been submitted to the consideration of, and approved by” 
the board; and they were moreover required to pay obedience to “such orders 
and instructions as they shall from time to time leceive from the said board 
of commissioners touching or concerning the civil and military government of 
the said territories ancl acquisitions, and the levenues of the same ” When the 
court and the board quarrelled in regard to the interference which ought to be 
used in favour of the claims of William Palmer and Co, and the writ of manda- 
win was applied for, the directors argued that the despatch which they were 
required to send did not relate “to the civil or military government or revenues” 
of the territorial acquisitions in India, and that they were therefore entitled to 
decline to send it. Though the argument proved unavailing, and the writ was 
issued, it was deemed prudent to leave no room in future for such a captious 
interpretation, and therefore, in the present act, words at once more definite 
and more comprehensive are employed, and it is enacted “that no orders, 
instructions, despatches, official letters, or communications whatever, relating 
to the said territories or government thereof, or to the property or rights vested 
in the said Company in trust as aforesaid, or to any .public matters whatever, 
shall be at any time sent or given by the said Qourt of directors, or any com¬ 
mittee of the said direotorfj uirtil the same shall have been submitted for tbe con- 1 
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a .b. mt, 3 . sideration of, and approved by the said board;” and, however much they may 
have been altered, the directors are “required forthwith to send the said orders, 
Ic instructions, despatches, official letters, or communications, in the form approved 
], v the said board, to their destinations.” By section 32, indeed, the directors 
biU - ruav within fourteen days make a written representation, containing “such 
remarks, observations, or explanations, as they shall think fit, and the bom d 
are “required to take every such representation, and the several matters therein 
contained or alleged, into their consideration,” hut their decision, whatever it 
may he, is to he “ final and conclusive upon the directors,” except in one single 
case, which is so special that it must he of very rare occurrence. The 33d sec¬ 
tion thus describes it: “If it shall appear to the said court of directors that any 
orders, instructions, despatches, official-letters, or communications, except such 
as shall pass through the secret committee, upon which directions may be so 
given by the said hoard as aforesaid, arc contrary to law, it shall be in the 
power of the said board, and the said court of directors, to send a special case, 
to lie agreed upon by and between them, and to be signed by the president ol 
the said board, and the chairman of the said Company, to three or more of the 
judges of his majesty's Court of King’s Bench, for the opinion of the said judges; 
and the said judges are hereby required to certify their opinion upon any case 
so submitted to them, and to send a certificate thereof to the said president and 
chairman, which opinion shall he final and conclusive.” 

Lnmtfii It was thus only when the board happened to blunder so egregiously as to 
ttedireLre issue orders which could not be legally obeyed, that the directors coukl resist 
Iff calling in the aid of the judges of the King’s Bench. Even the sorry 
non. privilege of making unavailing representations was in the most important 
matters denied them, since the power of transmitting despatches through the 
secret committee, which was always competent to the board, was enlarged by the 
present act, the 36th section of which, relating to this subject, is as follows:— 
“ Provided also and he it enacted, that if the said board shall be of opinion that 
the subject matter of any of their deliberations concerning the levying war, 
or making peace, or treating or negotiating with any of the native princes or 
states in India, or with any other princes or states, or touching the policy to be 
observed with regard to such princes or states, intended to be communicated in 
orders, despatches, official letters, or communications to any of the governments 
or presidencies in India, or to any officers or servants of the said Company, 
shall be of a nature to require secrecy, it shall and may be lawful for the said 
board to send their orders, despatches, official letters, or communications to 
the secret committee of the said court of directors, to he appointed as is by 
this act directed, who shall thereupon, without disclosing the same, transmit 
the same according to the tenor thereof, or pursuant to the directions of the 
said board, to the respective governments and presidencies, officers and servants; 
and that the said governments and presidencies, officers and servants, shall be 
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bound to pay a faithful obedience thereto, in like manner as if such orders and a d isjs. 
despatches, official letters, or communications, had been sent to them by the 
said court of directors” One might have supposed that these sections which Fowara 0 f 
empower the board, whenevei secrecy was deemed expedient, to send despatches li cvutioi 
to India without even acquainting the directors as a body with their contents, 
and to modify to any extent the despatches originating with the directors 
themselves, might have sufficed, hut in order that there might be no possible 
doubt as to the absolute supremacy confeired on the hoard, it was enacted by 
a subsequent section (109), “that every power, authority, and function, by this 
or any other act or acts given to and vested in the said court of directors, shall 
be deemed and taken to be subject to such control of the said hoard of commis¬ 
sioners as in this act is mentioned, unless there shall he something in the enact¬ 
ments conferring sncli powers, authorities, or functions inconsistent with such 
construction, and except as to any patronage or right of appointing to office 
vested in, or reserved to, the said court ” 

This exception in regard to patronage was now indeed the main inducement e«at 

ufpjtrou- 

to the directors and proprietors to undertake the nominal government of India ag®. 
Hitherto they had a direct interest. Their capital and dividends were at stake, 
and might have been endangered by any gross mismanagement; but by the 
provisions of the new act these were effectually secured, and henceforth neither 
the directors nor the proprietors ran any risk of pecuniary loss from negligence 
or error in the discharge of the duties intrusted to them. In their case, there¬ 
fore, the government established was of a very anomalous description. Indivi¬ 
duals, merely by investing money to a certain amount in India stock-, purchased 
the privilege of voting for directors; and the directors sharing among them 
nearly the whole patronage of India, secured tire corrtinued possession of their 
seats, by dispensing it with a liberal hand among those who had voted, or were 
expected on some future occasion to vote for them. Whatever therefore may 
have been the theory of government now established, it was virtually the result 
of a compact by which the directors and their constituents agreed to submit to 
the dictation of the Board of Control, or in other words, of the ministry of the 
day, in consideration of the amount of patronage reserved to them. In all 
vacancies their power of appointment was absolute, except in regard to a few 
of the highest offices, which could not be filled up without the approbation of 
the ciown; while even the persons thus approved, including the governor-general 
himself, held their offices only during the pleasure of the directors, who pos¬ 
sessed to the same extent as the crown itself an absolute right of recall. 

Having determined the nature and defined the powers of the home govern¬ 
ment, the act proceeds to settle the future government of India itself, and 
jnakes several important changes. The first of thesO, contained in. section 38, 
divides Bengal into two presidencies, the one styled as before the presidency of 
Fort William in Bengal, and the other the" presidency of Agra, Section 39 
Yc®, III. *27 
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enacts that '“the superintendence, direction, and control of the whole civil and 
military government of all the said territories and revenues in India shall he, 
and is hereby vested in a governor-general and councillors, to be styled ‘ the 
Governor-general of India in Council.” 1 By section TO the ordinary councillors 
are to be four—three of them appointed absolutely by the directors from actual 
or former servants who at the time of appointment shall have served at least 
ten years, and the fourth appointed also by the directors, but subject to the 
approbation of bis majesty, and selected from persons not in the service of the 
Company This fourth member was not “to sit or vote” in the council, except 
“at meetings thereof for making laws and regulations.” The commander-in- 
chief in India, or if there be no such commander, or the office be conjoined 
with that of the governor-general, the commander-in-chief on the Bengal estab¬ 
lishment, may be appointed by the directors an extraordinary member of 
council, and take rank next to the governor-general, Sections 4*3-52 are 
chiefly occupied in defining the powers of the council. Thus, it is enacted that 
the governor-general in council “ shall have power to make laws and regula¬ 
tions for repealing, amending, or altering any laws or regulations whatever 
now in force, or hereafter to he in force, for the said territories, or any part 
thereof, and to make laws and regulations for all persons, whether British or 
native, foreigners or others, and for all courts of justice, whether established by 
his majesty’s charters or otherwise, and the jurisdiction thereof, and for all 
places and things whatsoever within and throughout the whole and every part 
of the said territories, and for all servants of the said Company within the 
dominions of princes and states in alliance with the said Company.” This 
apparently unlimited power is however restricted by a salvo against its being 
employed to make “any laws or regulations which shall in anyway repeal, 
vary, suspend, or affect any of the provisions of this act, or any of the provi¬ 
sions of the acts for punishing mutiny and desertion of officers and soldiers, 
whether in the service of his majesty or of the said Company, or any provisions 
of any act hereafter to be passed in any wise affecting the said Company, or 
the said territories or the inhabitants thereof, or any laws or regulations which 
shall in any way affect any prerogative of the crown, or the authority of par¬ 
liament, or the constitution or rights of the said Company, or any part of the 
unwritten laws or constitution of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, whereon may depend in any degree the allegiance of any person to the 
crown of the United Kingdom, or the sovereignty or dominion of the said 
crown over any of the said territories.” 

To make the above salvo still more explicit, it was provided by a subsequent 
section that nothing contained in the act " shall extend to affect in any way the 
right of parliament to make laws for the said territories, and for all the inhabi¬ 
tants thereof ” and “ expressly declared that a full, complete, and constantly exist- 
iftff right and power is intended to he reserved to parliament to control, supersede, 
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or prevent all proceedings and acts whatsoever of the said governor-general in a d is3j 
council, and to repeal and alter at any time any law or regulation whatsoever - 
made hy the said governor-geneial in council, and in all respects to legislate 
for the said territories and all the inhabitants thereof in as fnll and ample a bailment 
'manner as if this act had not been passed, and the better to enable parliament 
to exercise at all times such right and power, all laws and regulations made by 
the said governor-general in council shall be transmitted to England/’ and laid 
annually before both Houses of Parliament. Still, though an absolute power of 
repeal was expressly reserved to the legislature, it was provided that " all laws “ 

and regulations made as aforesaid, so long as they shall remain unrepealed, 
shall be of the same force and effect within and throughout the said territories 
as any act of parliament would or ought to he within the same territories, in 
the same manner as any public act of parliament would and ought to be taken 
notice of.” 

By section 48 the court of directors arc enjoined forthwith to submit for the Powoisottu 
approbation of the Board of Control “ such rules as they shall deem expedient fm™ 
for the procedure of the governor-general in council in the discharge and 
exercise of all powers, functions, and duties imposed on or vested in him by 
virtue of this act;” and such rules, when approved, “shall he of the same force 
as if they had been inserted in this act." In all ordinary cases the governor- 
general and one ordinary member of council were to eonstihite a quorum, but 
in making laws and regulations the governor-general and at least three ordinary 
members behoved to be present In cases of equality the governor-general was 
to have a casting vote; and, should the majority happen to differ with him 
with regard to any measure whereby, in his judgment, “the safety, tianquillity, 
or interests of the British possessions in India or any part thereof” might be 
“ essentially affected,” he and the members of council were forthwith 11 mutually 
to exchange with and communicate to each other in writing, under their respec¬ 
tive hands, to he recorded on their secret consultations, the grounds and reasons 
of their respective opinions.” Should the governor-general, after considering 
the same, continue to differ, ho might then, “ of his own authority, and on his 
own responsibility,” adopt the course which might seem to himself "fit and 
expedient.” The council might assemble at any place within the British terri¬ 
tories in India; hut, should that place happen to be within any of the other 
presidencies, the governor of such presidency was to take his scat, and “ act as 
an extraordinary member.” 

The 53d section, as one of the most important of the act, deserves to be 
quoted verbatim. "Whereas it is expedient that, subject to such special 
arrangements as local circumstances may require, a general system of judicial 
establishments add police, to which all persons whatsoever, as well Europeans 
as datives, may he subject, should he established in the said territories at an 
early period, and that such laws as may be applicable in common to all classes 
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of inhabitants of the .said territories, due regard being had to the rights, feelings, 
and peculiar usages of the people, should be enacted, and that all laws and 
customs having the force of law within the same territories should he ascertained 
and consolidated, and, as occasion may require, amended. be it therefore enacted 
that the said Governor-general of India in council shall, as soon as conveniently 
may he after the passing of this act, issue a commission, and from time to time 
commissions, to such persons as the said court of directors, with the approba¬ 
tion of the said hoard of commissioners, shall recommend foi that purpose, and 
to such persons, if necessary, as the said governor-general in council shall think 
lit, such persons nut exceeding in the whole at any one time five in number, 
and to be styled, ‘ The Indian Law Commissioners,’ with all such powers as 
shall be necessary for the purposes hereinafter mentioned; and the said eom- 
missiouers shall fully inquire into the jurisdiction, powers, and rules of the 
existing courts of justice and police establishments in the said territories, and 
all existing forms of judicial procedure, and into the nature and operation of all 
laws, whether civil or criminal, written or customary, prevailing and in force 
in any part of the said territories, and whereto any inhabitants of the said terri¬ 
tories, whether Europeans or others, are now subject; and the said commis¬ 
sioners shall from time to time make reports, in which they shall fully set forth 
the result of these said inquiries, and shall from time to time suggest such 
alterations as may in their opinion he beneficially made in the said courts of 
justice and police establishments, forms of judicial procedure and laws, due 
regard being had to the distinction of castes, difference of religion, and the 
manners and opinions prevailing- among different races, and in different parts 
of the said territories.” The above commissioners were to follow such instruc¬ 
tions as should he given them from time to time by the governor-general in 
council, to make special reports, and receive salaries “ according to the highest 
.scale of remuneration given to any of the officers or servants of the India Com¬ 
pany below the rank of members of council ” 

By section 5G the executive government of each of the presidencies was to 
be administered by a governor and three councillors, the Governor-general of 
India for the time being acting as governor of the presidency of Eort William 
in Bengal; but the ultimate abolition of councils in the separate presidencies 
was contemplated, and it was therefore provided by section 57 "that it shall 
and may be lawful for the said court of directors, under such control as is by 
this act provided, to revoke and suspend, so often and for such periods as the 
said court shall in that behalf direct, the appointment of councils iu all or any 
of the said presidencies, or to reduce the number of councillors in all or any of 
fhe said councils; and during such time as a council shall not be appointed in 
any such presidency, the executive government thereof shah be administered 
by a governor alone " * 

The Only Other sections of the act which seem to requii-e special notice are 
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the 81st and 82d, which specify those parts of India where “any natuial horn ad ism 
subjects of his majesty ’’ may, and whore they may not, reside without a license; 
the 85th, which, assuming that “the removal of restrictions on the intercourse R^aencoof 
of Europeans with the said territories will render it necessary to provide Ev ’ Tul '“’ J ” 
against any mischiefs or dangers that may arise therefrom, requires” the 
governor-general in council, “bylaws or regulations, to pi o vide with all con¬ 
venient speed for the protection of the natives of the said territories from insult 
and outrage iu their persons, religions, or opinions;” the 80th, which makes it 
“ lawful for any natural born subject of his majesty authorized to reside in the 
said territories to acquire and hold lands, or any right, interest, or profit, in or 
out of lands, for any term of years, in such part or parts of the said territories 
as he shall be so authorized to reside in;” the 87th, which enacts “that no 
native of the said territories, nor any natural born subject of his majesty resi¬ 
dent therein, shall, by reason only of his religion, place ol‘birth, descent, colour, 
or any of them, be disabled from bolding any place, office, or employment 
under the said Company, ” the 88th, which requires the governor-general in 
council “ forthwith to take into consideration the means of mitigating the state 
of slavery, and of ameliorating the condition of slaves, and of extinguishing 
slavery throughout the said territories, so soon aa such extinction shall lie prac¬ 
ticable and safe;" and a series of sections which, after pioviding for the exten- Migiom 

. establish- 

sion of the episcopal establishment by the erection of bishoprics at Madras and meats 
Bombay, and enacting that at each of the presidencies “ two chaplains shall 
always be ministers of the Church of Scotland,” conclude with declaring “that 
nothing herein contained shall be so construed as to prevent the governor- 
general in council from granting from time to time, with the sanction of the 
court of directors and of the commissioners lor the affairs of India, to any sect, 
persuasion, or community of Christians, not being of the united Church of 
England and Ireland, or of the Church of Scotland, such sums of money as may 
be expedient for the purpose of instruction or for the maintenance of places of 
worship ” 

The last section provides that "this act shall commence and take effect from a curious 

1 diletnhm, 

and after the passing thereof' (that is, from and after the 28th of August, 1833, 
when it received the royal assent), “so far as to authorize the appointment, or 
prospective or provisional appointment, of the Governor-general of India, gov¬ 
ernors, members of council, or other officers, under the provisions herein con¬ 
tained, and So far as hereinbefore in that behalf mentioned,” but, “as to all 
other matters and things,” if was only to commence and take effect from and 
after the 22d of A pril, 1834 Jn consequence of the different dates thus assigned 
for the commencement of the act, and some other unexpected coincidences, a 
curious dilemma was produced. By the 41st section it is enacted “that the 
person who shall be governor-general of the presidency of Fort "William in 
Bengal, on the. 22d daymf April, 11.834', stall b ! e the first Governor-general of 
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vp i« * India under this act, and such persons as shall bo members of council of the 
same presidency on that day shall be respectively members of council consti- 
i'«nmih«h tuted by this act ” In virtue of this section Lord William Benfcinck was gov- 
cointo/ ernor-'i-eniTal. and Sir Charles Metcalfe, and Messrs William Blunt and Alex- 
iiiiu.mri aw | ei - wore memhcis of tlie first council ol' India But the court of direc¬ 
tors, taking advantage of the earlier date unsigned for the commencement of 
the act, had, on the 27th of December, 1833, issued two commissions—the one 
appointing Loid William Beutinck to take upon himself the office of governor- 
general upon and fiom the 22d of April, 1831, and William Blunt, Alexander 
Ross, William Byam Martin, and Thomas Babington Macaulay, Esquires, “to be 
respectively the first, second, third, and fourth ordinary members of the said 
council;'' and the other appointing Sir Charles Metcalfe to be governor of the 
presidency of Agra upon and from the said 22d of April. When the campaign 
against Coovg was opened the governor-general, who had gone to Madras to 
superintend different financial arrangements then in progress, repaired to Ban¬ 
galore, and after the campaign was finished he took up his residence in the 
Nfilgherry Hills for the recovery of his health, which had become so seriously 
affected that lie had intimated his resignation to the directors. lie was thus 
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council nt living at Ootacamund, and Sir Charles Metcalfe, as senior member of council, 

Ootftcflinund. * 

was acting as vice-president and deputy-governor of Bengal, at the time when 
the new act came into operation. This was unfortunate, because certain impor¬ 
tant steps had in consequence of the change of government become absolutely 
necessary, and yet it was difficult to perceive how these steps could bo taken 
while the governor-general remained isolated among the Neilgherry Hills, and 
in a state of health which would not allow him to return to Calcutta The. 
course adopted was to summon the first council under the act to meet at Oota- 
camund. This was perfectly legal, since, as has been shown in tho above analysis 
of tho act, the governor-general was empowered to assemble the council at any 
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place within the British Indian teiiitoiies, and, except in the case of making ad nn. 

laws and regulations, required the assistance of only one 01 dinary member to —- 

constitute a quorum Such a member was opportunely found in Mi Macaulay, 
who, having been made aware that his 
presence was required, arrived at Oota- 
canrund Sir Frederick Adam, governor 
of Madras, arrived also about the same 
time, and in terms of an express provi¬ 
sion in the act, took his seat in the 
council as an extraordinary member. 

The first act of the council was to issue 
a proclamation on the 16th of June, 1834, 
announcing the passing of the act, and 
the installation of the new form of 
government prescribed by it Bather 
strangely, however, the governor-general 
in council, instead of canying out, the 
provisions of the act, ventured to place 
some of the most important of them in 
abeyance. Hence part of the proclama¬ 
tion proceeded in the following extraordinary terms "Whereas it is impracli- Proceeding,, 
cable to carry into immediate execution all the preliminary measmes that lwumtoo 
shall be necessary before the duties of the government of Agra can ho entered t ' iramm>li 
upon, or to adopt, without previous inquiiy and matuie deliberation, the 
different official and legislative proceedings which the separation of the two 
governments require, and whereas, for the aforesaid masons, it is not expedient 
that the Honourable Sir Charles Metcalfe should assume the government of 
Agra before the return of the governor-general and council to Calcutta, the 
governor-general in council, therefore, has been pleased to resolve, and it is 
hereby notified accordingly, that tlie administration of the presidency of Bengal, 
as heretofore constituted, shall in the meantime continue to be carried on by 
the honourable the vice-president in council.” 

Sir Charles Metcalfe had, in consequence of his appointment as governor of 
Agra, ceased to be a member of the council, and that council itself, as formerly paiirament 
constituted, had been entirely abrogated, and yet the proclamation, with a postponed, 
singular mixture of simplicity and boldness, ignores both facts, and merely 
because the governor-general has been so "pleased to resolve,” notifies accor¬ 
dingly, "that the administration of the presidency of Bengal as heretofoi’e 
constituted” shall, in the meantime, continue to be carried on. The illegality 
of these proceedings is so palpable that it could not possibly have escaped 
thh notice either of Lord William Bentinek, or his distinguished coadjutor, 
the late Lord Macaulay, Sir Charles Metcalfe, only fen days after the date , 
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of the proclamation, writing his friend Mr. Tucker, then chairman of the 
court of directors, says, “You know, I conclude, our present position. The 
governor-general would endanger his life were he to quit the Neilgherry Hills 
before September, as he proposes, or as I should say, before October. He 
. lias, therefore, from necessity, summoned the council on the hills. He has also 
suspended the formation of the Agra government, and the application of the 
new act to Bengal. I am to remain vice-president here until his return. I fear 
that several things in this arrangement are illegal.” At the same time ho makes 
the best excuse which could be offered for it when he adds, “His lordship’s 
detention in the hills is quite unavoidable. He nearly lost his life in his last 
attack, anil every medical man predicted the most fatal consequences if lie 
should attempt to encounter the heat of the plains at this season. He is now 
quite well where he is, but dare not move.” Under these circumstances some 
such arrangement as that actually made seems to have been absolutely neces¬ 
sary to prevent the mischiefs which must have ensued from leaving the seat of 
government without a regular administration. But no necessity, however 
great, could cure the illegality of superseding or postponing the operation of an 
act of parliament. 

When the governor-general returned to Calcutta, on the 14th of Novemboi’, 
18:14, one of the first subjects which engaged his intention was the Ootacamund 
proclamation, and ho endeavoured to legalize all that had been done under it 
by an exorcise of his legislative power. Accordingly, on the 20th of November, 
the following act was passed, “Be it enacted that all acts done by the Governor- 
general of India in council, or by the vice-president of Fort William in Bengal 
in council, or in pursuance of any authority given by the said governor-general 
in council, or by the said vice-president in council, between the 22d of April, 
1834, and the 14th of November, 1834, shall be valid and effectual to all intents 
and purpose-;, as if the said acts had been done before the said 22d day of April, 
1831.” It is almost needless to observe that the passing of this act, so far from 
curing the illegality, was only a repetition of it. The governor-general in 
council unintentionally, or from some real or supposed necessity, had violated 
the law, and nothing short of the authority of the legislature itself could save 
him, and those who had acted with and under him, from the penal consequences, 
or give validity to their proceedings. The only effectual remedy, therefore, was 
at length provided when, on the 13th of April, 1833, the Act 5 and 6 Wta IY. 
c. 0 was passed, which, after reciting the recent Act 3 and 4 Wm. IY, c. 85, and 
explaining the circumstances under which the government of India “was admin¬ 
istered for a time, otherwise than in accordance with the said recited act,” indem¬ 
nifies all the persons directly or indirectly implicated for all “acts, matters, and 
things” that had been “done, ordered, directed or authorized, bona jid&, in the 
exercise of the administration of the British territories in the Bast Indies,” 
between the 22d of April, 1834, and the 1st of January, 1835, and declares 
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that “all such acts, matteis, and things shall bo as valid and effectual, and ad is is 
shall be. and be deemed to be, of as much foice, validity, and effect as if they 
had been expressly authorized by the said recited act ’ 

In regard to the new presidency of Agra, which had been provided for hy Sew P«*» 
the act, it may here be mentioned that, though on the very day of the return 1™^ Mt m 
of the governor-general to Calcutta horn the Neilgherry Hills, it was formally abej ’“ 1C9 
notified that Sir Charles Metcalfe “had taken the prescribed oaths and assumed 
charge of the government of Agra,” the plan of this fourth government, which 
the directors had always objected to as involving a laige unnecessary expendi¬ 
ture, was never fully carried out After its dirties had been so restricted and 
frittered away that it had become a mere misnomer to call it a “government,” an 
act was passed, on the 31st of August, 1835, making it lawful for the court of 
directors, under the control of the board of commissioners, "to suspend the 
execution of the provisions” of the Act 3 and 4 Win IV c 85 so far as relates 
to the division of the presidency of Fort William in Bengal, into two distinct 
presidencies, one of which was to be styled the presidency of Agra, and enact¬ 
ing that so long as the execution of these provisions shall remain suspended, 
the governor-general in council may “appoint, from time to time, any servant of 
the East India Company, who shall have been ten yeais in their service in 
India, to the office of lieutenant-governor of the North-western provinces, now 
under the presidency of Fort William in Bengal, and from time to time to 
declare and limit the extent of the territories so placed under such lieutenant- 
governor, and the extent of the authority to be exercised by such lieutenant- 
governor, as to the said governor-general in council may seem fit” This per¬ 
mission to suspend was so completely in accordance with the views of the direc¬ 
tors, that they immediately availed themselves of it, and all idea of erecting a 
separate presidency of .Agra was abandoned 

After the return of Lord William Bentirrck to Calcutta, no event of any Manta ot 
importance occurred till his administration closed He had intimated his wiiiiam 
resignation, and only wailed the return of the sailing season to take liis depar- 
tute. On the 20th of March, 1833, he ceased to be governor-general, and set lwn 
sail for Europe His government had beeu eminently peaceful, and its merits 
consequently are founded not on new acquisitions of territory, or brilliant mili¬ 
tary achievements, but on the more solid ground of internal improvement—on. 
reductions of expenditure, the correction of abuses, the extension of the means 
of education, the more adequate administration of justice by the liberal employ¬ 
ment of native agency; and above all, the bold and successful inroad made on 
superstition by the Suppression of One of its most abominable practices, In all 
these respects Lord William Bentinck proved himself an able, liberal, and con¬ 
scientious administrator. The great defect of his policy was, as we have seen, 
the absurd extent to which he abjiempted to cany the system of non-interference. 

By standing aloof when disorder commenced, he tod often allowed it to increase 
VOJ). Ill 228 
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till it became too alarming to be any longer tolerated, and thus laid himself 
open to the charge of dealing harshly with native states, by making the rulers 
responsible for disturbances which an earlier interference on his part might 
easily have prevented. Still, it must be admitted that non-interference, when 
steadily carried out as part of a general system, possessed several advantages, 
and in more than one instance, by throwing native rulers upon their own 
resources, compelled them to conciliate the good-will of their subjects, and to 
govern with a wisdom and moderation which they had never displayed before. 
Lord William Bentinck had longed for the appointment of governor-general, in 
order that he might remove the stigma of incapacity which he conceived to 
have been fixed upon him by bis summary removal from the government of 
Madras. This object he certainly accomplished, since even those disposed to 
censure particular parts of his administration, freely admit that, taken as a 
whole, it entitles him to no mean place among Indian statesmen. 










BOOK VIII. 


FROM THE EXTINCTION OF THE TRADE OF THE COMPANY TO 
THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE GREAT SEPOY MUTINY. 


CHAPTER I. 


Sir Charles Metcalfe provisional governor-general—He removes the restrictions on tlio Indian press— 
Opposite views of the Court of Directors and the Board of Control in regard to the appointment of 
a successor to Lord illiam Loutitick—Lord Heytesbury’s appointment revoked by the crown— 

Lord Auckland becomes governor-general *— A new succession in Oude —* Intrigues and 
deposition of the Rajah of Sattarah. 


;FTER the departure of Lord William Bentinck, Sir Charles a.d. isss. 
| Metcalfe became governor-general, in virtue of a provisional ~ 

| appointment. By this appointment, the full powers of the sirewea 
HI office were undoubtedly conferred upon him; but as his “i.iLi 
| tenure was precarious and temporary, it seems to have t !™' 
been expected, not unreasonably, that he would continue to 
carry on the government according to its ordinary routine, and 
not innovate, without absolute necessity, on the policy which had 
been previously pursued. He himself judged differently, and in April, 
within a month after his installation, had prepared the draft of an act 
by which all the restrictions to which the Indian press was previously 
' subject, were to be repealed. The act itself, however, was not passed 
and promulgated till the following September. It does not: appear whether 
' there .was any difference of opinion in the council on the subject, but if 
there was, there can he no doubt that Mr. Macaulay was one of the majority. 

In substance, the act simply repealed the press regulations of 1828 in the 
Bengal, and of 1S25 ; and 1.827 in the Bombay presidency, and ordained that 
every person having-a printing press on his premises was to make declaration 
thereof; that, every book or paper was thenceforth to hear the name of the 
printer and publisher; and that, within the Company’s territories, the printer 
and publisher of all periodical works containing public news, or comments on 
public hews, should appear, and declare when it was to be printed or published, 
ffihe soundness of the repeal, in so far as regarded tire European, press, could ■ 
hardly :be questioned; but as it seemed impossible to give freedom to the Euro¬ 
pean, without extending it to the native press, some of the ablest servants of 
the Company entertained'grave doubts as to the-right course of procedure. 
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idl; The Honomable Mountstuait Elphinstone, when consulted on the subject in 
“ 1832, had wiitten as follows —“If all be fiee, we shall be in a predicament 
Tie <inm of such as no state has yet expei lenced In othei countries the use of the press 
^feu“ has gradually extended along with fclie impiovement of the government and the 
iioW intelligence of the people, hut we shall have to contend at once with the most 
refined tlieoiies of Em ope, and with the piejudices and fanaticism ol Asia, both 
rendered doubly fonnidable bj the impel feet education of those to whom eveiy 
appeal will he addressed” Sir Cluules Metcalfe attached litLle weight to this 
peculiarity, and in an elaborate leply to an addiess presented to linn, declaied 
the iepe.il justifiable on general principles At the same time lie thought that 
it had become “almost unavoidable” from circumstances. “The (Indian) 
press,” he said, “had been piactically free for many years, including the whole 
penodof the administration of the late governor-general, Lord William Beiitinclc; 

and although laws of restriction existed 
in Bengal which gave awful power to 
the government, they liad ceased to 
operate for any practical purpose They 
were extremely odious They gave to 
the government arbitrary power, which 
British subjects in any pait of the world 
detest No government could now have 
earned them into effect, without setting 
universal opinion at defiance. After 
the libeity given by Lord William Bon- 
tinck’s forbearance, no government could 
have ventured to enforce those laws, un¬ 
less it had been gifted with a moat hardy 
insensibility to ridicule and obloquy 
Even supposing them to be good, they 
were utterly useless, ar>d as they brought unnecessary odium on the government, 
it would have been absurd longer to letain them ” 
rants of this So long as he argued on geneial principles, Sir Charles Metcalfe was certainly 

bussed laght, but his logic fails him when he seeks a justification in cii cum stances 
The press regulations, he says, were practically obsolete They were not and 
they could not be enforced If so, where was the necessity for hastening to 
repeal them? They were virtually dead, and there could be no use to slay the 
slain. If, as he argues, “even supposing them to be good, they were utterly 
Useless, because they could nob be enforced,” is it not obvious that for the very 
same reason they must have ceased to be mischievous, and that therefore a gov¬ 
ernor-general only provisionally appointed, and of course daily expected to be 
Superseded, had no particular call to interfere. If the repeal would have been 
approved fey his successor, why step in before him and thus snatch from him the 
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popularity which. was to Ite acquired by adopting it? audit, on tlie contrary, the ad isss 
repeal would have been condemned by liis successor, why place him in a false 
position, and cmhaiiass him with an innovation that might he at variance with Tumnpi 
the general tenor of his policy? On these and similar giounds, the pioprietj- 
of the conduct of Sir Charles Metcalfe in hastening to repeal the existing 
restrictions on the press may be questioned, and it is thus easy to understand 
how the measure was received in different quarters with very different feelings. 

Those whom it freed from all fear of restraint naturally hailed rt with acclama¬ 
tion, while the public generally regarded it with favour, and testified their 
approbation, not merely by laudatory addresses, hut by the erection of a hand¬ 
some public building devoted to literary purposes, and designated the Metcalfe 
Hall, in order at once to celebrate the liberation of the press and perpetuate 
the name of the liberator. When the measure was first announced to the home 
authorities, it was as strongly condemned as it had been elsewhere applauded, 
and called forth a censure, which though not accompanied by an immediate 
withdrawal of confidence, laid the foundation of a serious misunderstanding. 

The directors, become as lukewarm as they had formerly been zealous in 

' Metcalfe's 

supporting Sir Charles Metcalfe, overlooked the prior claim which he had .ibihtJt.sam 
undoubtedly established to the first vacant governorship in their gift, and when 6tllt0Sma11 
ho applied for explanation, returned through their secretary an answer so dry and 
laconic, that on the very day when he received it, he despatched a letter intima¬ 
ting his determination to retire from the service of the Company. lie accord¬ 
ingly sailed for England on the 15th of February, 1838 The extent of the 
loss which India sustained by his departure was not fully known till after. As 
he had always been opposed to the policy which led to the disastrous war in 
Afghanistan, there is reason to presume that had he remained, as his influence 
would doubtless have been employed, so also it might have sufficed to prevent 
it. His services however weie not lost to his country. As governor successively 
of Jamaica and of Canada in the most critical periods of their history, he gave 
new proofs of consummate statesmanship Public gratitude was not wanting, 
but the peerage conferred upon him came too late to be anything more than a 
barren title An excruciating disease was preying upon him, and lie returned 
home only to die. 

In narrating tire emancipation of the Indian press, and tracing some of its Question as 
consequences in the subsequent Career of Lord Metcalfe, we were obliged to pass wuifam 
onward without referring to a series of transactions which took place about the 
same time in England, and which, while not properly belonging to the history 
of India, are too important to be omitted. When the court of directors received 
intimation of Lord William Bentiuck’s intended resignation, it was proposed to 
put either the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone or Sir Charles Metcalfe in 
nomination for the office of governor-general Mr, Elphin$tono ? On the plea of 
indifferent health, declined, had the court, on the 28th of September, 1834, by a 
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a o. 1 S 3 1 ) majority of fifteen to two, adopted the two following resolutions: 1. I hat 

this court deeply lament that the state of Lord William Bentinclc’s health should 
QnutHm os he such as to deprive the Company of his most valuable services, and this court 
war™ deem it proper to record, on the occasion of his lordship’s resignation of the 
KentamV* fficc f| p covemor-o'eneral, thoir high sense of the distinguished ability, energy, 
zeal, and integrity with which his lordship has discharged the arduous duties of 
his exalted station 2 That referring to the appointment which has been con¬ 
ferred by the court, with the approbation of his majesty, on Sir Charles Theophilus 
Metcalfe, provisionally, to act as Governor-general of India, upon the death, 
resignation, or coming away of Lord William Bentinclc; and adverting also to 
the public character and services of Sir Charles Metcalfe, whose knowledge, 
experience, anrl talents eminently qualify him to prosecute successfully the 
various important measures consequent on the new charter act, this court are of 
opinion that it would he inexpedient at present to make any other arrangement 
for supplying the office of governor-general. And it is resolved accordingly that 
the chairs be authorized and instructed to communicate this opinion to his 
majesty’s ministers, through the president of the board of commissioners for the 
affairs of India.” 

Qirtuonicnt When the communication thus ordered was made, Mr. Charles Grant, who 
held the office of president of the Board of Control in the Melbourne ministry, 
not only refused to concur in the second resolution of the directors, but pro- 
sun.uit. cee ded to give his reasons in the following terms: “With respect to the appoint¬ 
ment to that office of any servant of the Company, however eminent his know¬ 
ledge, talents, and experience may confessedly be, his majesty’s ministers agree 
in the sentiments of Mr. Canning, expressed in a letter from him to the court, 
on the 23th of December, 1820, that the case can hardly he conceived in which 
it would be expedient that the kujltesi office of the government in India should 
be filled otherwise than from England, and that that one main link at least 
between the systems of the Indian and the British governments ought, for the 
advantage of both, to be invariably maintained. On this principle it has usually 
been thought proper to act; and in the various important measures consequent 
on the new charter act, his majesty’s ministers see much to enjoin the continu¬ 
ance of the general practice, but nothing to recommend a deviation from it.” 
Grounds&f The objection to the appointment of any servant of the Company to the 
office of governor-general, though here ascribed to Mr. Canning, was of an earlier 
date, and was first made by Lord Cornwallis. He did not, however, talk 
rhetorically like Mr. Canning of the necessity of maintaining a “main link,” 
but distinctly placed his objection on the ground, that during the period of Ins 
first government it would scarcely have been possible to find any old and 
eminent servant of the Company, who had not in some period of his career 
practised or connived at the abuses and corruptions, which it would be one of 
his first duties as governor-general to suppress. If Lord Cornwallis was justi- 
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fied in making this sweeping accusation, there can he no doubt that he was 
right in objecting to the appointment of a servant of the Company to the office 
of governor-general, hut owing m no small degree to the example of integrity 
set by Lord Cornwallis himself, the Indian service had been tlioioughly 
informed, and as indiscriminate charges of conuption could no longer he in¬ 
sinuated, the exclusion of the Company’s servants fiom the highest offices 
behoved to he placed on some other giound. Mr. Canning’s maxim was accord¬ 
ingly brought into practical operation, and ministers pronounced a sweeping 
sentence of disqualification which sounded very like a gratuitous insult to those 
against whom it was directed. It may be admitted that a practical acquaint¬ 
ance with European statesmanship was of the greatest consequence to the 
Governor-general of India, and that those, therefore, who could not have had 
any oppoikinky of acquiring it were not the most eligible candidates for this 
highest office; hut Mr. Grant, though lie may have meant no moie than this, 
used language in which more was implied, and by seeming to cast a stigma on 
their service, furnished the directors with an opportunity of presenting an 
indignant remonstrance. In the correspondence which ensued there appears 
to have been little sincerity on either side. Under the mask of advocating 
general principles, both paities were pursuing objects of a personal nature. 
Ministers were desirous to procure the appointment for Mr Grant, and the 
directors, offended that lie had not attended more to their suggestions in framing 
the new charter act, were unwilling to put him in nomination 

Mr Grant in liia letter had adverted to the disadvantages of a temporary 
appointment, and urged the necessity of forthwith appointing in regular form 
The directors in their answer admitted the superiority of a permanent appoint¬ 
ment, and declared their conviction that Sir Charles Metcalfe was a fit person 
to receive it. It was therefore “with deep regret” they had learned that lie 
was considered by his majesty's government “to bo ineligible to the station of 
governor-general, and upon grounds which would exclude the whole service of 
India fiom that high office” After referring in refutation of Mr Canning’s 
maxim to “the whole course of our transactions in British India,” as “furnishing 
the most conclusive evidence that the servants of the Company, both civil and 
military, are eminently qualified for the highest public trust, and that the 
important office of governor-general has been held by several of them with the 
utmost advantage to the national interests, ” they concluded with intimating 
that the arrangements for filling up the office of governor-general would he 
taken into consideration at “the proper time.” In strict law Lord William 
Bentinck had not resigned, but only intimated his intention to resign, and 
the directors were not unwilling to procure delay by taking advantage of a 
legal quibble. The design was transparent The ministry was tottering, and 
the effect of the delay would probably be to allow the appointment to ho made 
under the auspices of another pblitiqal party. But tire Very ciicunutahce Which 
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recommended delaj T to the directors urged the Whigs to use all possible 
despatch, and Mr. Grant, holding that a vacancy in the office of governor- 
general had actually taken place, intimated to the directors that if they allowed 
the statutory two months from the date of the notification to elapse, the crown 
would forthwith exercise its leseivcd power of appointing, Hie legality of this 
course being more than questionable he subsequently modified his threat, and 
intimated that the crown would not appoint without giving the court a month's 
notice. The result was, that the Whig ministry having broken down lost 
the envied appointment, and left it as a legacy to the Peel ministry who suc¬ 
ceeded them 

The directors having thus gained their point were no longer disposed to 
quibble for delaj 1 ', and soon came to an understanding with Lord EUenborough, 
who had become president of the Board of Control. With his lordship’s con¬ 
currence they offered the office of governor-general to the Honourable Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone. By this offer the stigma supposed to have been fixed on 
the servants of the Company by Mr. Canning's dictum was removed. This, 
however, was all that was gained by the court or sacrificed by the board. It. 
was well known to both that Mr. Elphinstone, having already declined the 
appointment, would in all probability decline it again, and it is therefore diffi¬ 
cult to allow Lord Ellenhorougli all the credit which he claims for having 
outdone the Whigs in liberality by offering the appointment of governor-general 
to one of the most distinguished servants of the Company. A better proof of 
liberality, and of an enlightened use of patronage, might have been given by 
offering the appointment, not to Mr. Elphinstone, who, it might have been 
presumed, would decline, but to Sir Charles Metcalfe, who would certainly 
have been proud to accept of it, and to whose distinguished services it would, 
in the judgment oi the directors themselves, have been an appropriate reward. 
He had, as we have seen, been proposed for the office, and rejected for a reason 
not more applicable to him than to Mr. Elphinstone Surely, if Lord Ellen- 
horough really meant to do the liberal thing for which he has since claimed 
credit, his choice must have fallen on Sir Charles Metcalfe. So far from this, 
he only waited for Mr, Elphinstone's declinature when he hastened to procure 
the appointment of governor-general for Lord Heytesbury, who certainly 
possessed Mr. Canning’s qualification in perfection, as he had never served the 
Company anrl knew nothing of Indian affairs. So little, indeed, was Lord 
EUenborough disposed to recognize the claims of eminent service in India, that, 
had he been left to follow his own course, he would have conferred the provi¬ 
sional appointment of governor-general on Sir Henry Fane, the newly appointed 
commander-in-chief, who had no qualification but that of being a good soldier, 
and refused it to Sir Charles Metcalfe, whose qualifications were universally 
recognized This piece of folly Lord EUenborough was not allowed to commit, 
and Sir Charles once more obtained the provisional appointment. 
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Everything seemed now to be settled. Lord Heytesbury had been sworn ad mi 
into office, bad provided Ms outfit, taken out his passage, and completed all 
preliminary arrangements, but had not actually sailed, when the Peel ministry, toruneji.-, 
who had endeavoured without success to strengthen themselves l>y a dissolution 
of parliament, wexe compelled to resign Tire Whigs having resumed office tam ' eU '- 1 ' 
under Lord Melbourne as premier, saw the appointment of governor-general, of 
which they had formerly been balked, once more in their power, and were not 
to be restrained by any feelings of delicacy from seizing it. Lord Heytesbuiy 
immediately received a communication from the new government desiimg him 
to postpone his departure. Three days later he was distinctly informed that 
ministeis liad resolved to advise the crown to revoke his appointment The 
propnoty of this proceeding was keenly canvassed. The directors, conceiving 
that its tendency way to hold up the office of governor-general as a prize to he 
contended for by political parties, presented a strong remonstrance, while the 
opposition brought the subject under the notice of both Houses of Parliament* 
and denounced the revocation as grasping and unconstitutional Ministers 
attempted to justify themselves by drawing a distinction between an appoint¬ 
ment which was only about to be, and one which had actually been earned 
into effect, In the latter case they would not have interfered, but in the 
foimer, though there might be inconveniences in the cancelling of the appoint¬ 
ment, they were not neaily so seiious as those which would inevitably he pio- 
ducod by the want of confidence and coicliality between the Indian and the 
home government. Another reason for revoking the appointment, though it 
probably weighed more than all the others, was not mentioned The vacancy 
had occurred while the Whigs -were in office, and would have been supplied by 
them had not the directors prevented it by interposing a quibbling delay. The 
Toiies had thus by a kind of trick obtained a valuable patronage which did 
not properly belong to them, and could hardly complain either of injustice or 
indelicacy, when it was once more taken out of their hands, and restored to the 
rightful owners 

The office of governor-general having thus again become vacant, some tliffi- LimiAuck- 
culty appears to have been felt in making the new appointment, Mr. Grant, pointed, 
now Lord Glenelg, having become colonial secretary, and been succeeded as 
president of the Board of Control by Sir John Ifobhouse, afterwards Lord 
Broughton, might be considered as removed from the field, and as there was no 
other individual whose claims gave him a decided preference, some difficulty 
was felt. The consequence was that the same political party who had formerly 
insisted on an immediate appointment were now in favour of delay. The 
president of the board accordingly proposed to wait the arrival of Lord William 
Befftinck before appointing his successor, and engaged not to take any advan¬ 
tage of the failure of the .directors to fill up the vacancy ydtbih the two months 
allowed them by statute. In the meantime the names of various individuals 
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■v n ib i ■were put forward, and at last the public announcement was made that the office 
of governor-general had been conferred on Lord Auckland Why he should 
i.o»i aucu- have been selected in preference to some others who had been mentioned was 
jnmtiii not very apparent, as there was nothing in his antecedents to make it probable 
that the attain of India had engaged much of his attention, or that his adminis¬ 
trative talents were likely to piove of a high order. All that could be said to 
be known was that lie was a nobleman of amiable manners and excellent char¬ 
acter, free from any overweening confidence in his own judgment, and disposed 
to listen to advice from those whom he believed competent to give it From 

this last feature in his chaiacter it was 
anticipated that lie would do nothing 
rashly, and be able at least to avoid any 
serious blunder. 

Lord Auckland arrived at Calcutta 
on the 3d of March, 1830, and immedi¬ 
ately entered on the duties of his office. 
The whole country was tranquil, and 
there seemed reason to hope that he 
would bo allowed, like Lord 'William 
Benti nek, to devote himself to the work 
of internal improvement. The recent 
charter act indeed had not left him in 
any doubt as to the measures which 
ought first to engage his attention, and 
had in particular declared it expedient 
that " a general system of judicial 
establishments and police, to which all 
reforms persDns whatsoever, as well Europeans as natives, may be subject, should be 
established in the said territories at an early period, and that such laws as may 
be applicable in common to all classes of the Inhabitants of the said territories, 
due regard being had to the rights, feelings, and peculiar usages of the people, 
should he enacted, and that all laws and customs having the force of law within 
the same territories should he ascertained and consolidated, and as occasion 
may require, amended.’' While the great work of legal reform was brought 
prominently under the notice of the Indian government, provision had been 
made lor its accomplishment by the appointment of a fomth member of council, 
usually designated the legislative member, to indicate the particular department 
m which he was expected to labour, and the establishment of a law commission, 
whose reports made from time to time were, to furnish the grounds or materials 
or improved legislation, Tims instructed and provided with the necessary 
means, the governor-general was no sooner installed than the work of legislation 
was commenced. On the 28th of March, 1836, additional extent and import- 
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ance was given to the employment of uncovemmted judges by an enactment i d is-o 
that “no pei,son whatever shall by reason of place of birth, or by reason of ~ 
descent, be incapable of being a principal sudder ameen svdder wnieen, or rmnioj- 
moonsif, within the territories subject to the presidency of Foit William in ™Tnuig2’ 
Bengal" Originally the sudder ameen and the moonsif were the only classes 
of native judges, and had a very limited jurisdiction Giadually the poweis of 
both were extended, and in 1827 the sudder ameen, the superior of the two, 
was empowered to try suits to the amount of 1000 rupees The necessities of 
the case were still imperfectly met, and an important improvement was made 
by Lord William Bentinck in 1831, by the institution of a third and higher 
class of judges called principal sudder ameens, whose jurisdiction, at first 
restricted, was afterwards extended to cases involving property to any amount 
Under the above enactment, all barriers to the attainment of a judgeship in any 
of the three classes were broken clown, and it was declared that no kind of 
descent, native, European, or mixed, should henceforth operate as an exclusion 
This first step, as to the propriety of which there could be no doubt, was soon 
followed by another, which, from the opposition which it encountered, acquired 
some degree of historical importance. 

On the 9th of May, 183G, the governor-general in council enacted that from Juibdwtion 

ofeourtb. 

the 1st of June following, the 107th clause of Act 53 Geo III c 155, “shall o\ei British 
cease to have effect within the territories of the East India Company,” and that 
“from the said day, and within the said territories, no person whatever shall 
by reason of place of birth, or by reason of descent, lie in any civil proceeding 
whatever excepted from the jurisdiction” of the courts of sudder dewanny 
adavjlut, of the zillah and city judges, of, the principal sudder ameens, in the 
presidency of Fort William, or of the similar courts of the other presidencies. 

For explanation it is necessary to mention that by the above 107th section 
British subjects, at the distance of more than ten miles from the presidencies, 
wore generally subject to the jurisdiction of tiro ordinary civil courts, but 
instead of appealing to the sudder dewauny adawlut, or other courts exercising 
the highest appellate jurisdiction, it was competent for them, as defenders, to 
appeal to the supreme court of the presidency in winch they were sued. The 
effect of the above enactment of the governor-general in council, therefore, was 
to deprive British born subjects of a privilege, real or supposed, which they 
previously possessed, and place them as defenders in the mofihssil courts on the 
very same footing as the natives of India. 

There cannot be a doubt that the appeal to the supreme court, given to 
British subjects only and denied to natives, was one of those invidious dis¬ 
tinctions which was struck at by the late charter act, and to the removal of 
which the legislative council were specially required to direct their attention. 

It had accordingly, in 1835, while Sir Charles Metcalfe was provisional gover- 
hpr-general, been carefully considered, add 1 MU Macaulay as president, as well 
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as the other members of the law commission, had in minutes expressed a 
decided opinion that the appeal from the provincial to the supreme court ought 
to be abolished Sueli was the state of matters when Loid Auckland airived, 
and hen.ee Ins lordship, in a minute on the subject, thus expressed himself, “I 
may say that I have not had the same personal share in this measure as in others 
which have for the first time been brought under discussion since I took my 
seat in the government I found, on my arrival, that this act had already been 
some weeks before the public; my predecessor had cordially approved of it; the 
council was unanimous in its favour; the governors and councils of Madras 
and Bombay wished for its extension to their presidencies.” It might have been 
supposed that a measure which had thus united all the leading authorities in 
its favour would not be violently opposed anywhere. It proved otherwise 
Not in the provincial districts, where alone the new enactment was to operate, 
hut in Calcutta, where not an individual was to be affected by it, an agitation 
was got up, a public meeting was held, at which the speakers denounced the 
measure as a violent and illegal encroachment on their rights as British sub¬ 
jects, and different memorials were presented to the governor-general in council, 
praying that the enactment should be rescinded 

In order to understand the nature of the objections taken by the memorial¬ 
ists, the following passages from their first memorial may be quoted' “That by 
the wise and considerate provisions of the supreme legislature of Great Britain, 
the due administration of justice is secured to the Mahometan and the Hindoo, 
according to the different codes they severally recognize; and your memorial¬ 
ists venture to hope that, if trial by Hindoo law be secured to the Hindoo, 
by the Mahometan law to the Mussulman, your memorialists are not asking 
too much if they require in their own case an appeal from Hindoo or Mussul¬ 
man law, or the law of the honourable Company’s regulations, to the laws of 
their country, a right ahead} 1 - recognized and confirmed by act of parliament ” 
Again, “That the proposed rescision of the 107tli sec. of the Stat 53 Geo. TIL 
c. 155, being made without any restriction or qualification whatever, it will 
necessarily follow that suits or actions, or criminal trials wherein British born 
subjects are plaintiffs and defendants, will ho tried by laws to which they are 
total strangers; that the whole proceeding will be in a language to them un¬ 
known, and hut partially known to these judges themselves, entailing, from 
construction of the country courts, the certain occurrence of enormous bribery, 
and the most corrupt proceedings, and exhibiting the unprecedented anomaly 
of an. English judge trying a suit in British territory, between English subjects, 
in a language unintelligible to the suitors, and hut imperfectly understood by 
the judge, and such trial to be decided according to laws to which Englishmen 
are Strangers, with appeal only to a higher court of the same character." 

Had these objections to the enactment been well founded, they would hive 
justified all the clamour raised against it, and proved it desemfag of the title 

f 
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of ' the Black Act" usually applied to it by its opponents, but the truth is, ad is-g 
that the objections ■were founded on a gioss misrepresentation of the purpose 
and tendency of the measiue—a misrepresentation so gioas that it must to 
some extent have been wilful The memoiialists complain of the miuiy which «™Lmant 
the enactment would inflict on them in “criminal tuals,” and m suits in which iriwiis 
they might be " plaintiffs,” though it refeis exclusively to civil suits and to i,, Lora 
suits in which they were only defendants They speak, moreover, as if the 5IatltlH:5 
appeal of which they were depiived was an appeal fiom Hindoo or Mahometan 
law, or the law of the Companjr’s regulations, to the law of England, wlieieas, 
as the government justly remarked in the answer leturned to the memorial— 

“ You are mistaken in supposing that yon ever possessed such an appeal A 
judicial appeal is, by its own nature, an appeal, not from one law to another 
law, but fiom one tribunal to another tiibunal In every case which the 
Hindoo law, the Mahometan law, or the law of the Company's regulations is 
binding on the mofnssil judge, the Hindoo law, the Mahometan law, 01 the law 
of the regulations is equally binding on the supreme court in its character of n 
comt of appeal” This answer complete^ disposes of the objections of the 
memorialists; hut, as it had no effect in diminishing their clamour, rve are 
almost diiven to the explanation unhesitatingly adopted by Mr Macaulay, and 
thus bioadly asserted by him —“It may at fiist sight appear strange that a 
law which, is not unwelcome to those who are to live under it, should excite 
such acrimonious feelings among people who are wholly exempted from its 
operation, hut the explanation is simple. Though nobody will he sued m the 
niofu&sil courts, many people who reside at Chdcutta have or wish to have 
practice in the supreme court These appeals, indeed, have hitherto yielded 
but a very scanty liaivest of fees; but hopes aie enteitamed, and have indeed 
been publicly expressed that, as the number of British settlers in the mofussil 
increases, the number of appeals will increase also" In another minute lie 
speaks still moie plainly—“A small knot of people in Calcutta, a knot of people 
who arc not to live undei tins law, who know nothing about the administration 
of justice in the mofussil, and who are interested in the question only as prac¬ 
titioners or officers in the supreme court, have kept up an incessant clamour 
against the government, and have done their best to conceal the smallness of 
their munbeis and the weakness of their cause by the violence of their invec¬ 
tives and the audacity of their assertions” The governoi-general took the very 
same view, and gave utterance to it, though in somewhat softer terns, when 
he wrote, <f The change introduced is small indeed, for appeals to the supreme 
court have been so rare that section 107, 58 Geo ITI. may he said to have been 


absolutely inoperative. Yet an unmeasured opposition to this act has been 
raised, prompted, it ia impossible not to see ? chiefly by persona interested in 
upholding the supreme court/ 1 art opposition, he adds, f ‘ which has derived 
support from some others whs would resist every step towards equality between 
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European and native, and which has been adopted by others with sincere and 
perhaps natural, though mistaken feelings.” Entertaining these views ol the 
source and the object of the opposition to the enactment, the government had 
no alternative but to resist it and reject the memorials 

The memorialists, however, had not yet exhausted their opposition. With 
a resolution and pel severance which would have been praiseworthy in a better 
cause, they cauied their complaint to England, and raised a fund which enabled 
them to send it by the hands of one of their own number, who, after heading 
the agitation, had consented to become its hired advocate Petitions were accord¬ 
ingly presented, not only to the Board of Control and court of directors, but 
also to parliament From the former the auswer received was—-"That they 
have not seen any reasons for withholding their sanction from the enactment 
complained of, and that a despatch communicating such sanction lias, with their 
approbation, been addressed to the supreme government by the court of 
directors.” In hire House of Commons the subject, though not more than seventy 
members met to discuss it, was formally considered on the 22d of March, 1 838,^ 
and gave rise to a spirited debate. Mr. Ward, the member for Sheffield, who 
had undertaken to plead the cause of the petitioners, concluded a long speech 
by moving for a select committee to inquire into their allegations, and “to 
report to the house in what manner and to what extent the act of the legisla¬ 
tive council of India of 1830, No. xi, affected the constitutional rights of British 
bom subjects in India, the prerogatives of the crown, and the general interests 
of the United Kingdom” The hired advocate from India had evidently done 
his best to cram Mr. Ward with all the allegations and misrepresentations which 
had furnished the staple of his own agitation in Calcutta, but it was in vain. 
The case completely broke down, and the clamour which it had raised became 
absolutely ludicrous, when Sir John Hobhouse made the undeniable statement 
that this right of appeal, which the petitioners had represented as the palladium 
of their liberties, had been only twice resorted to during the whole period of 
twenty mars, from 1813 to 1833, and that in both cases the judges of the supreme 
court, unable to come to a decision, “were obliged to go to the judges of tlm 
guilder dewanny adawlut to interpret the law and give an answer to the 
appeal.” Mr. Ward, seeing it hopeless to persevere in the face of such a state¬ 
ment, withdrew his motion for a select committee, and allowed Sir John IIob~ 
house to set the question at rest by simply moving “that the minutes of council 
on which was founded the legislative act (No. xi.) of 183G he printed.” 

At the very time when the Calcutta agitators made their last effort, and 
sustained a signal parliamentary defeat, Mr. Macaulay, against whom their 
vituperation had been specially directed, resigned his seat in the council of 
India, and took his departure for England. By a singular provision of the 
new charter act, the legislative member was not permitted to vote, except in 
the making of laws and regulations, and thus, while he was excluded from the 
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ordinary admilustration of the government, he was expected to devote all his ad i,ru 
energies to the formation of a code which might be enforced, with slight modi- 
fications, throughout the whole length and breadth of British India. Mi Mac- Io “ l 
aulay must soon have peiceived that the task which had been assigned to him Kbwm in 
and the law commission was far beyond their powers, and he must consequently IllJl 1 
have toiled on for years under the disheartening conviction, that wliatev er 
fame he had already acquired, or might be destined still to acquire in other 
fields of labour, he must forego the idea of descending to posterity as a gieat 
Indian legislator. His penal code, indeed, made some approach to completeness, 
hut it was impossible to adopt it as a whole, and the utmost that can be said 
in its praise is, that it contains many valuable suggestions, which those who 
succeeded him were able to turn to good account. 

In the midst of the discussions occasioned by the enactment of the govern- Dispute 

succession 

ment on the subject of appeals to the supreme court, important intelligence mOmta. 
airived from Oude The king, Nasir-ud-din Hyder, after an illness which was 
not thought serious, had died suddenly on the night of the 7th of July, 1837, 
and an attempt to place a spurious successor on the throne had not been defeated 
without bloodshed Nasir-ud-din left no children At one time he had acknow¬ 
ledged or adopted two boys, but lie had afterwai ds formally disavowed them 
Being himself an only son, he had no brothers, and it therefore became necessaty 
to seek his successor among ascendants. Here, however, a difficulty arose. His 
father was the eldest of the ten sons of Sadufc Ali The second of these sons had 
died, leaving children, but the third, Nasir-ud-Dowlah, was still alive. According 
to British law, the second son would have transmitted his right of succession 
to his descendant, hut the Mahometan law follows a different rule, and prefers a 
younger surviving brother to the children of an elder brother, who had prede¬ 
ceased before the succession opened to him According to this view, Nasir-ud- 
Dowlah was the legal heir, and Colonel Low, the British resident, immediately 
on healing of the death, prepared to recognize him, 

There was not a moment to be lost The Padshah Begum, or queen-mother, Proceeding 
who had been obliged to quit the palace in consequence of a quarrel with her British 
son, was known to he intriguing for the succession of one of the hoys whom he roslI ' e,lt ' 
had formally disavowed, and the children of Sadub Ali’s second son were dis¬ 
puting the soundness of the interpretation of the Mahometan law by which 
they were excluded. Under these circumstances, Colonel Low proceeded as 
follows. Immediately on receiving intelligence that Nasir-ud-din was just 
dying, he wrote to the brigadier commanding in Oude to have 1000 men in 
readiness to march at a moment’s notice, He then hastened to the palace, and 
finding the king already dead, placed sentries at the inner doors, and sealed up 
the repositories. By a second order, the brigadier was desired bo send off five 
companies in advance to the palace, and hasten with the remainder. Captain 
Baton, the resident’s first assistant, remained at the palace, and Lieutenant 
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Shakespear, liis second assistant, was sent to the lcsidence of Nasir-ud-Dowlah 
to obtain Lis signature to an obligation hastily prepared lor that puipose, 
and thereafter escort bun to the palace lor the puipose of being entlnoned 

The obligation which Nasir-ud-Dowlah was required to execute was in the 
following teims.—“ Lieutenant-colonel John Low, the resident, has apprised me, 
through Lieutenant Sliakespcai, his second assistant, of the death of Nasir-ud- 
din ELyder, King of (Jude. The resident has also communicated to me the 
substance of the oiders of the government of India, respecting tlie necessity 
of new engagements on the part ot the Company s government with the Oude 
state; and I hereby declare, that in the event of my being placed on the throne, 
I will agree to sign any new treaty that the governor-general may dictate. 1 '' 
The old man, suddenly loused in the dead of the night, and told that the pos¬ 
session of a kingdom depended on his consent, readily did as he was asked, and 
after writing a few words binding him to everything that the document con¬ 
tained, completed the execution of it by appending his seal According to 
Lieutenant Sliakespear’s account, he appeared to he much debilitated from bad 
health. The necessity of his removal, however, seemed so urgent, that no 
delay could be allowed, and lie was canied to tire palace, where, after holding 
an interview with the resident at tinec o’clock in the morning, he was accommo¬ 
dated with a couch in an adjoining 100 m, “ to take an hour or two’s sleep pre¬ 
vious to his installation on the throne ’’ 

While thus endeavouring to secure the tliione for Nasir-ud-Dowlah, Colonel 
Low was not unmindful of the machinations of the Padshah Begum, and having 
some suspicion that she “ might probably make a movement with her armed 
folio weis towards the city,” sent a messenger “to enjoin her strictly, on no 
account to think of leaving her own place of lesidence, which is situated about 
four miles from the palace” The messenger had barely returned with her 
answer, requesting “that she might, for God’s sake, he allowed to see the corpse 
of the late Nasir-ud-din, as she had not been allowed to see him whilst living,” 
when a large body of her aimed followers were seen rapidly approaching 
Captain Patou hastened to the outer gate to secure it, and found the insurgents 
standing before it in a dense mass and impatiently demanding admittance 
When this was refused, they forced the gate by means of an elephant, which 
threw down one leaf of it, nearly crushing Captain Paton in its fall, and wexe 
soon absolute masters of the palace Shortly afterwaids, the Padshah Begum 
made her entrance, with her protdgd, IToona Jaun, and lost not a moment in 
placing him on the musnud The resident, who had managed to push his way 
through the crowd, only anived to see the installation completed, and after 
vainly endeavouring to dissuade the Begum from the desperate course she was 
ptnsuing, was glad to effect liis escape. Old Nasir-ud-Dowlah, thus rudely 
awakened from the sleep which he had retired to take, " previous to his installa¬ 
tion on the throne,” found himself a prisoner in the hands of his most inveterate 
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enemies. It is a wonder that they did not murder liirn on the spot, hut fear of a.d. isse, 
the consequences appears to have restrained them, and they contented themselves 
with heaping upon him all kinds of insults, and compelling him to witness the 
installation of his rival, at the very time when he had been expecting to receive 
his own. 


The British troops having arrived, the resident sent a message to the Begum, inmrrection 

n * i i _ .in the palace 

allowing lier only' a quarter of an hour to make her submission. She returned suppressed, 
an evasive answer, and as soon as the respite allowed her elapsed, he ordered 
hostilities to commence. A few discharges of grape having cleared the way, 
the soldiers rushed forward, and were soon in possession of the persons both of 
the Begum and Moona Jann. Only three sepoys were wounded in the assault; 
the loss of the insurgents in killed and wounded was about forty. As soon as 
these were removed, Nasir-ud-Dowlah, whom it was found necessary “to soothe 
and encourage” after the agitating scenes of which he had been a most reluctant 
spectator, was brought forward and installed by the resident, who, placing the 
crown upon his head, declared him King of Oude. The Padshah Begum and 
her protdgd were sent off as prisoners to Cawnpoor. On the 20th of July, twelve 
days after the installation, the governor-general addressed a letter to the new 
sovereign, in which he says: “I have derived consolation for the death of his 
Jate majesty, your royal nephew, from the reflection that he lias been succeeded in 
the government by a prince of whose experience, abilities, and virtue I have 
been led to form the most favourable opinion.” In a subsequent paragraph he 
says : "My representative, Colonel Low, who possesses my fullest confidence, has 
been authorized by me to propose, for the consideration of your majesty, certain 
modifications of the treaty subsisting between the East India Company and the 
Oude state, and I feel assured that your majesty will recognize in those pro-, 
positions the same moderate views and the same zeal for the welfare of the 
prince and people of Oude, as have invariably characterized the British govern¬ 
ment : in its negotiations with its allies.” After reading the above obligations . 


imposed on his majesty, this reads like burlesque, and the governor-general 
must himself have felt it to be so, as he was by no means so thoroughly satisfied 
with the proceedings: of Colonel Low as his words imply. In a minute recorded by 
him, when the intelligence first reached Calcutta, he had thus expressed himself. 


“Eor any criticism in detail on the measures adopted by Colonel Low, we must v«nw«ttte 

• - * M governor- 


wait for further accounts, but 1 may now say that J should undoubtedly have 
been better pleased if he had notin this moment of exigency accepted the uncon¬ 
ditional: engagement of submissiveness which the new king has signed. This 
:(le(mffient::iuay he liable: to misconstruction, and it was not warranted by any¬ 
thing contained in the instructions issued to Colonel Low.” To.Colonel Lqw 
himself lie wrote as follows;—"His lordship in council would nob qualify, even 
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majesty the signature of a previous agreement, binding’ himself to absolute sub- 
mi Ssivenesy, is the only point on which he feels that difference of opinion may 
be entertained; and if on the one hand, it may appear to secure the objects oi 
government, and to be justified by precedent on the other, it seems open to 
misrepresentation, and, from the reliance which might he placed on the character 
and position of his majesty, superfluous.” These quotations deserve attention, 
not merely on account of their own intrinsic soundness, hut because they give 
for the first time some insight into the course of policy which Lord Auckland 
was disposed to pursue. For the same reason another quotation from his 
lordship s minute may he here inserted. “It will he matter for our considera¬ 
tion, in what manner some modifications of the existing treaty shall be framed, 
under which the British government might have more power to prevent or 
remedy mal-administration, and by withdrawing from the obligation, still 
existing in terms, although it has long ceased to be recognized as binding in 
practice, of exercising a complete and minute interference, by means of its own 
troops, in defence of the Oude government, be less liable to responsibility for 
all its acts, and the ordinary course of its internal policy, and this with increase 
of advantage rather than injury, in rendering disposable our own military 
means, and without admitting on the other hand the formidable growth of an 
armed and unchecked independence. ’’ 

Though the Padshah Begum and Moona Jaun had been removed, the 
question of the Oude succession was not yet set at rest. Yemeen-ud-Dowlah, 
calling himself the eldest son of Shum-ud-Dowlah, Sadut Ali’s second son, con¬ 
tinued, though by peaceful means, to persist in his claim. He was residing at 
Benares when the succession opened, and immediately submitted his case to Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, who in reply simply informed him that “the oldest surviving 
uncle of the late King of Oude has succeeded to the throne by inheritance, 
according to the Mahometan law.” Immediately another brother, calling him¬ 
self also the eldest son of Shum-ud-Dowlah, made his appearance, and on being 
at once rejected by the Indian government, showed how much he was in earnest 
by undertaking the voyage to England for the purpose of urging his title there. 
Besides producing a pedigree in which he seemed to prove that he and not his 
brother was the eldest son, he argued that the Mahometan law was misinter¬ 
preted. In cases of ordinary succession, the law doubtless was as the British 
government had understood it; but in the case of succession to a throne, the 
rale, he said, was different, and representation in the European sense of the term 
was recognized. This is not impossible, but it was now too late to argue the 
question, the vacant throne was again occupied, and endless confusion would 
have been produced by any attempted change. The court of directors therefore 
cut the matter short by the following letter from their secretary, dated 20th June, 
1838: “I am commanded by the court of directors of the East India Company 
to acknowledge the receipt of your higlmess’s letter dated the 1st instant, and 
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to acquaint you in leply that a claim precisely similar to that which you have aim 
advanced having been piefened to the local authorities in India by Yemeen-ud- 
Dowlah Baliudur, eldest son of Nawant Shum-ud-Dowlali, that prince was 
infoimed that the eldest sui viving uncle of the late King of Ourle has succeeded 
to the thione inheritance according to the Mahometan law ” 

The decided interference of the Biitisli government had about the same &hteof 
time become necessary in another qnartei Peitaub Sing, the Rajali of Sattaiah, s»ttu u, 
liad never shown much giatitude for the obligation confeired upon him when, 
under the administration of the Marquis of Hastings, he was rescued with Ins 
family from poverty and thraldom, and established in the possession of a con¬ 
siderable principality At first indeed, as the actual administration was not to 
be conferred upon him till he should give proof of his ability to conduct it, his 
ambition uigecl him to unwonted exertion, and “he laboured/’ says Dulf, “as 
assiduously as any carcoon under his government/’ hut as soon as his object 
was gained, and the formal delivery to him of the entire powers of the state 
in Apiil, 1822, made him his own master, his true character became fully 
developed Shaking off the cares of government by committing them to 
worthless favourites, he gave himself up to indolence, or to pursuits so childish 
and eccentric, as to make his sanity more than questionable Colonel Lodwick, 
the resident at his court, in a letter dated September, 1830, thus describes his 
conduct “That the rajah's mind has become weak to an extraordinary degree 
is but too evident in his actions He has lately formed a company of women, 
arming them with muskets, and even drilling them to the management of guns, 
cast and mounted expressly for the purpose. Women are also taught to manage 
elephants, to act as cliohdars, massals, &c Every designing gossain or fakir 
offering his seivices to propitiate the gods in favour of his wishes is attended 
to; and at this time three sects of Brahmins are performing anaostan cere¬ 
monies, at a heavy expense, to procure the departure of a ghost supposed to 
haunt the palace, and for other objects equally absurd and contemptible." 

With all this childishness and superstition the Rajah of Sattarah had a c J“ ct * llE 
mighty idea of his own consequence, and looked upon all that had been done 
for him as a mere instalment of what lie was entitled to claim as the lineal 


descendant of Sevajee, the founder of the Mahratta empire Adventurers, both 
native and European, knew how to turn this family pride to account, and as 
the most effectual means of gaining his good graces and stimulating his liber¬ 
ality, flattered him into the belief that he was destined to become the head of 
all the Hindoos. In a mind like his these extravagant ideas were not allowed 
to remain inoperative, arid the eager desire to convert them into realities had 


laid him open to the charge of having engaged in intrigues totally at variance 
with the relation in which he stood to the British government This conduct 
naturally hailed forth remonstrance, and lie was repeatedly warned of the perilouK 
course which he was pursuing^ He was not, lioweyfer, to Ije either dissuaded or < 
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detened, and tlie threatened penalty at last oveitook him. Considering the 
weakness of his character, and the suspicious nature of much of the evidence 
adduced to prove his guilt, some measure less seveie than deposition might have 
fully answered the ends both ot justice and policy Mir Janies Cainae, the gov¬ 
ernor of Bombay, was at first disposed to puisue a lenient course, and held per¬ 
sonal interviews with the lajalr in the hope of inducing him to make the necessary 
concessions He failed, and the result was announced in a proclamation issued 
by the resident at Satfcarah, under the authority of the Bombay government, and 
dated Srptembei 5, 1830 This document, after detailing the generous manner 
in wlucli the rajah bad been treated, and enumerating the leading articles of 
the treaty made with him, continues thus . "Notwithstanding this solemn com¬ 
pact, it has been conclusively established to the conviction of the British 
government that tire rajah, unmmdful of iris obligations, and of the generosity 
which restored him to liberty aird conferred on him a tin one, Iras, for a series 
of years, held clandestine communications contrary to the stipulations contained 
m the fifth article of the treaty; that he has cherished ambitious designs hostile 
to the Biitish government, that he lias advanced claims and pretensions incom¬ 
patible with the lettei and spirit of the treaty; and that he lias conducted him¬ 
self in a manner subversive of the alliance formed between the two states ” 
The governor-general, when first made aware of these charges, and convinced 
of their truth, talked of annexation as the proper remedy. Ultimately more 
moderate counsels prevailed, and were thus intimated in the last paragraph of 
the proclamation- “The British government, however, having no view of advan¬ 
tage and aggrandizement, Iras resolved to invest the brother, and next in suc¬ 
cession to the rajali, with the sovereignty of tire Sattaiah state, according to the 
limits fixed by the treaty of the 25th of September, 1819. He is therefore 
hereby declared Rajah of Sattarah, under the title of Shreemunt Maharaj Shahoo 
Rajey Chut Turputtee of Sattarah; and all persons residing within his territory 
are hereby required to render to him allegiance.” The course thus adopted 
excited much discussion both in India and in this country, but it was ulti¬ 
mately sustained, and the ex-rajah was carried off to end his days at Benares 
as a pensioner. 

Hitherto the policy pursued by Lord Auckland had been pacific, and seemed 
to indicate that his administration would, like that of his predecessor, run its 
course without any rupture of friendly relations with other states. It was 
otherwise destined. Connections, formed at first for the furtherance of com¬ 
mercial objects, produced political entanglements. The discovery of Russian 
intrigues, and the consequent apprehension of an invasion, suggested the neces¬ 
sity of providing against all possible danger by interposing new barriers on the 
western frontier, and Lord Auckland, listening only to his fears, and the 
counsels of rash advisers, was suddenly transformed into the most reckless apd 
aggressive of alt governors-general. Necessity, or something which he mistook 
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for it, became bis only plea, and in utter disregard both of justice and prudence id imo 
lie lushed headlong into a senes of measuics which weie to issue m disgrace 
and fearful disastci Before giving the details it will be propei to take a buef 
suiiey of the leading states thiough whose tmitones, as hounding with those 
of British India on the west, the invasion, supposed to he threatened, would of 
couise be made. 


CHAPTER II. 


Relations with the Punjab, Somcle, Cabool, and Persia — Burnes’ mission to the court of Dost 
Mahomed—Its faihue—The Tripartite Treaty—The siege o£ Herat—The expedition to the Peiiiau 
Gulf—The Simla manifesto. 

N the north-west, Biitish India was bounded at this period by ouyu and 
the tenitories of the Sikhs, who, though at Hist only a leligious ofiL&kL 
sect, had, under skilful leadership, acquired political importance 
and become a poweiful state. Their original seat was the upper 
part of the Punjab, the possession of which had often been 
keenly contested between the Moguls and the Afghans By both of them the 
Sikhs were equally detested, and hence the alternate change of masteis hi ought 
them no relief The determination to extirpate them was openly avowed, and 
their only hope of escape was in their own prowess Thus spmred by necessity 
they fought with the coinage of despair On various occasions they not only 
maintained their ground, but inflicted severe loss on tlieir persecutors; and 
availing themselves of the confusion which pievailed during the last years of 
the Mogul empire, began to figure as conqueiors. At fiist they existed as a 
confederacy composed of sopaiate chieftainships, the heads of which claimed to 
bo independent of each other, and were accustomed, when the common interest 
requiied it, to meet as equals in public diet at Amritser, where their principal 
shrine was situated. Towards the end of the last century the confederacy con¬ 
sisted of twelve associations or misals, which extended from the Indus eastward 
across the Sutlej as far as the Jumna. For a time, while it was felt that union Their twelve 

" ( imkale. 

was indispensable to their mutual security, they acted together with some 
degiee of cordiality; hut in proportion as external danger diminished, internal 
dissension increased, and the different misals, disregarding tile public interest, 
began to aim at individual aggrandizement The endless feuds thus engendered 
produced so much confusion that the necessity of a change of political system 
became apparent. If the Sikhs were to maintain them independence it could 
oflly he by submitting voluntarily pr compulsorily to ;the ascendency of some t 
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one misal, which might then incorporate tlie others with it sell, and form the 
nucleus of an undivided Sikh sovereignty. The manner in which this was 
accomplished must now be briefly traced 

Among the twelve original ini sals the one which appears to have been last 
formed, and to have been regarded, in respect of territory, income, and influence, 
as the least important, was the Sookur-Olrakea, which had its capital at 
Goojeranwala, about fifty miles north of Lahore. Its founder, Churnt Sing, the 
son of a Jat, who lire! thrown off his own faith and avowed himself a Sikh 
convert, had commenced life as a freebooter, and become possessed of a small 
,jurhi or mud-fort, which served as a retreat for his family and followers, and 
a receptacle for Ins plunder. The extent of his depredations, and the dangerous 
proximity of his fort to Lahore, induced the Afghan governor of this capital to 
march against him in 17G2, at the head of a large body of troops. The expe¬ 
dition proved a failure. The leading Sikli confederates made common cause 
with Churut Sing; and the governor, alarmed at the extent to which disaf¬ 
fection and treachery prevailed in his camp, was glad to secure his personal 
safety by a precipitate flight, leaving all his baggage and camp equipage behind 
him. The celebrated Afghan monarch, Alnned Shah, in the course of the same 
year, amply avenged this defeat by hastening from Cabool and gaining a 
pitched battle, in which the Sikhs lost more than 12,000 men in killed and 
wounded. The state of his affairs however did not allow him to follow up his 
advantage, and on his sudden recall to Cabool to meet a still more pressing 
danger, the Sikhs were able to take the field at the head of a move powerful 
army than they had ever mustered before. No effectual resistance could he 
offered to them, and they extended their conquests on every side, Churut 
Sing, now recognized as one of the ablest of their leaders, way not neglectful 
of his own interest, and became the head of a misal, which took its name from 
the lands of which his progenitors had been merely cultivators. 

'When no longer engaged in assisting to repel Afghan invasion, Churut Sing 
was ready for any enterprise from which additional territory or revenue might 
he acquired, and was therefore easily tempted to take part in. a violent domestic 
quarrel between the hill-rajah of Jumoo and Brij-Raj his eldest son. The 
rajah wished a younger son to succeed, and Brij-Raj, as the most effectual means 
of frustrating this intention, had resolved to anticipate the succession by seizing 
it in his father’s lifetime. With this view lie applied to Churut Sing, and 
offered to reward his assistance, in the event of its proving successful, by the 
payment of a large annual tribute. Churut Sing at once consented, and, in 
league with Jye Sing, the head of the Ghunea misal, which could muster 8000 
horse, while he had not more than 2500, proceeded northward to open the cam¬ 
paign. The rajah on his part had not been idle. In addition to several hill- 
chiefs, he had secured the aid of Jhunda Sing, the head of the Bhangee misal, 
which of itself could bring 10,000 horse into the field. "While the hostile armies 
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lay encamped oh the opposite sides of the Busuntui, a paitial skirmish tooic \ o i—i 
place, and piovecl fatal to Clnuut Sing, 'who was killed hy the bin-ting of Ins 
matchlock This event, which happened m 1774, put an end to the campaign, ivninf 
The allies of Bnj Raj withdrew, aftei the dastardly act of mmdeiing Jlmnda 
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Sing by the hands of a hired assassin, and the Bhangee misal, thus atrociously 
depiived of their chief, had no longei any desire to continue the contest 

Churut Sing was succeeded by Ins son Malm Sing, who was only ten yearn Ht - ,a8111 
of age For some yeais the government was conducted by Ins mother and the inia 
Ghunea chief, Jye Sing, but the young chief was too talented and ambitious 
to submit long to tutelage, and was only approaching the years of manhood 
when he took the leins of government into his own hands, and immediately 
commenced a senes of aggressions on his neighhoius The object of his fiist 
attack was the strong foit of Ramnuggur, situated on the east hank of the 
Clienab, ancl held by a Jat Mussulman of the name of Peer Mahomed The 
cause of quarrel was a celebiatcd gun which Clnuut Sing had captured from 
the Afghans and deposited with the Chutta tribe, of which Peer Mahomed was 
the chief, until he should be able to convey it across the Chenab and transpoit 
it to his own capital The tribe, it was alleged, had violated the trust by 
giving up the gun to the Bhangee miaal On this pxetext Maha Sing, in 
concert with Jye Sing, made his appearance before Ramnuggur, and after a 
siege of four months compelled it to surrender. The capture was in itself of 
less value than the reputation acquired by it; for many chiefs who had previ¬ 
ously been attached to the Bhangee misal, believing that its fortunes were on 
the “wane, abandfined it, and placed themselves under Maha Sing’s protection. 

Tile success of this first enterprise naturally stimulated to a second, and Mafia 
Sing turned his victorious aiufiS in the direction of Jumoo. The rajah above 
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AO ir«i. referred, to had died, ancl been succeeded by Brij-Puij. Prom the friendly 
relations which had subsisted between the latter and Ghiirut Sing, it might 
i’i.ihi'.ipoIi have been supposed that Jiunoo was the last place which Maha Sing would 
Main,Smg ^ j us ti£Led in attacking. With him however friendship was invariably 

sacrificed without scruple to what was considered policy; and he therefore no 
sooner learned that Brij-Eaj’s misgovernnient was producing general discontent, 
than he first made claims upon him which he knew would he refused, and then 
made the refusal a pretext for ravaging his territory. Unprincipled though 
the proceeding was it proved successful, and Maha Sing returned from the 
pillage of Junioo laden with spoil which, certainly not without great exaggera¬ 
tion, was estimated at £2,000,000 sterling. 

AUnnoftha The-ie successes were not unaccompanied with disadvantages. The other 
uau, hlUl misals began to take alarm at the sudden aggrandizement of the one which 
had hitherto been regarded as the most insignificant of their number, and even 
Jye Sing was so much offended with the expedition to Jumoo, that when Malm 
Sing waited upon him at Amritser, lie not oidy received him with the greatest 
cooluess, hut treated him with insult. As usual Maha Sing thought only of 
the manner in which he might turn this contumelious treatment to his own 
advantage, and suddenly made his appearance at the head of a large force 
before Butala, the capital of Jyc Sing’s possessions. Here fortune again 
favoured him, and Jye Sing was compelled to accept of peace on humiliating 
terms, after his sou Goor Buksh, a promising youth in whom all his hopes 
were set, had fallen in battle Malm Sing’s ascendency among the Sikh chiefs 
was now established, but bis ambition was not yot satisfied, and lie proceeded 
once more to gratify it, without any scruple as to the means. In 1.791 Sahib 
Sing, who had married Maha Sing’s .sister, became by the death of his father 
chief of Gujerat, situated in the Doab, between the Chenab and Jhelum. The 
disturbance occasioned by a new succession was too tempting an opportunity 
to be overlooked, and Maha Sing, totally regardless of the claims of affinity, 
determined to take an ungenerous advantage of Lis brother-in-law, by urging 
a claim of tribute which he knew to be groundless, and then making the 
refusal of it a pretext for hostilities. He accordingly collected his forces, and 
commenced operations by laying siege to one of his brother-in-law’s forts. The 
attempt proved more difficult and dilatory than he had anticipated, as some of 
the other misals, now thoroughly alarmed at the unbounded ambition which 
he displayed, had come to the rescue. It is probable, however, that he 
would once more have triumphed, for he had driven the troops opposed to him 
from the field, and was prosecuting the siege with every prospect of success, 
when lie was seized with an illness which obliged him to return to bis own 
capital, and carried him off in the beginning of 1792, in the twenty-seventh 
year of his age. 

The state of affairs, at the time of Maha Sing’s death was very alarming. 
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He had wantonly piovoked the hostility of sevoial ot the leading mi sals, and ad 1702 
suddenly disappe.u cd fiom the scene, leaving the succession to he taken up by 
Ins only son lUinjeeb Sing, who was then only m Ins twelfth yeai A11 honest ix-m,of 
and talented legency seemed alone capable of saving the countiy, but this was 
scaicely to be expected The motlvei of the young piince, to whom the office sm^ m 

natuially belonged, was notonous foi hei piolligacy, and shared liei power with 


(V 



a minister with whom she had foimed a disgiaceful connection What but 
ruin was to be expected from a government aduunistued by such unwoithy 
hands' Nor was tlieie much prospect that Bumjeet Smg himself on airiving 
at manhood would be able to lemedy the evils ot pi ev ions niisgoveuiment 
When a mere infant an attack of the small-pox, which threatened Ins life, cost 
him the sight of one of his eyes, and had left its 1 avages stiongly maikecl on 
his countenance His education was almost enthely neglected, and instead of msotuir 
being trained to the duties which weie expected to devolve upon him, means 
were actually and designedly taken to give him a disielish, and unfit linn for 
the dischaige of them His motliei, anxious to retain the government in hei 
own hands, sought to gain her object by indulging him in early familiarity 
with every faun of vice From such a youth, judging fiom appearance, nothing 
was to he expected, and theicfore it is the more wonderful that he ultimately 
proved one of the ablest monaichs that ever leigned, united a number of 
disjointed federations into one compact and powerful kingdom, extended its 
limits by new conquests, raised it to a height of glory which it possessed only 
while lie ruled it, and which it lost as soon as by his death the government 
passed into other hands 

Accoiding to the preposterous custom prevalent in the East, .Runjeet Sing 
was already married at the time of his fat herb death, His wife was Melitab 
Koonwvrr, the only child pf Gobi’ Bnksh, wdtbse death in battle has been 
mentioned above, and consequently the 
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the Ghunea misaL After the death of his favourite son, Jyc Bing had coneen- 
tiated lift affections on this only child, and fallen, in consequence, under the 
influence of her mother Suda Koonwur, Goor Buksh’s widow, a woman of 
great talents and boundless ambition. Availing herself of her ascendency over 
the old chief, she had not only planned the marriage of her daughter with 
Runjeet Sing, hut had also secured the succession to the Ghunea nrisal to herself 
She accordingly succeeded on the death of Jje Sing in 1793, and was thus able 
while administering her own government to exert a very decided influence over 
that of her son-m-law Through this interference and the ability with which it 
was exerted, Runjeet Sing’s possessions were tolerably well managed during his 
minority, and many of the mischiefs which must have occurred had his profli¬ 
gate mother and her paramour been allowed to take tlicir own course were 
happily prevented. 

It was not long, however, before Runjeet Sing, in imitation of his father's 
example, threw off the restraints of tutelage. On attaining the age of seventeen 
he assumed the government, and effectually rid himself of all undue interference 
by procuring the deaths both of his mother and her minister, "With Suda 
Koonwur, his mother-in-law, he still remained on friendly terms, deriving 
essential aid both fiom her counsels and the militaiy assistance which her 
possession of tire Ghunea misal enabled her to afford him. Shortly after 
Runjeet Sing began to rule for himself, the Afghan monarch Zemaun Shah 
invaded the Punjab, and caused that alarm iu India of which some account lias 
been given in a previous part of this work. The Sikhs did not venture to meet 
him in the open field, and on his advance retired beyond the Sutlej. Runjeet 
Sing was among the number of the chiefs who thus consulted for their safety, 
but while making common cause with them he was steadily pursuing his own 
interest by means of a treacherous intrigue Zemaun Shall had taken pos¬ 
session of Lahore without opposition, and was about to complete his conquest 
of the Punjab when dissensions among his own troops, and a threatened 
invasion from Persia, compelled him hastily to retrace his steps. In his preci¬ 
pitate flight the Jhelum was found to be so much swollen that he could not 
transport his artillery across it. He therefore entered into a negotiation with 
Runjeet Sing, and engaged to give him a grant of Lahore if he would forward 
the guns to him. Runjeet Sing performed his part of the agreement, and 
having in return obtained the grant, proceeded to enforce it, though at the 
expense of those with whom he had lately been allied. With the aid of his 
mother-in-law he fitted out an expedition, to which the chiefs in possession of 
Lahore were unable to offer any effectual resistance. Thus possessed of the 
capital of the Punjab he prepared to make it the nucleus of new conquests^ and 
become, instead of the chief of a misal, the sovereign of a great monarchy. 

Por several years after the commencement of the present century, Runjeet 
Sing continued to pursue an uninterrupted career of conquest, dexterously avail- 
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mg himself of eveiy oppoikimty affouled by internal dissensions, and aeeorn 
phshmg as much by bubeiy and tieaclieiy as by loice ol aims In 1802 the 
Bliangeo misal, which had long otfmed the most deteimincd lesistance to Ins 
encioaclnnents, was bioken up and made tnbutaiy, and many of the distncts to 
the south and east ol Lalioie weie compelled to acknowledge Ins supiemacy 
In 1801 the dissensions which pi evaded m Cabool, while the foui sons of Timoui 
Shall, Humaynn, Mahmoud, Zemaun Shah, and Shah Shujah, weie contending 
loi the tlnone, deteimined lnm to make an expedition into those conntiies east 
of the Indus which iveie still nominally subject to Afghan lule He accoid- 
ingly pioceeded acioss the Bavee and the Chenab, and found most of the chiefs 
moie disposed to buy him oft by presents and pionuses of tnbute than to inn the 
usk of hostilities He was too politic not to accept of this mode of adjustment, 
which, while it gave lnm a nominal, that might afteiwaids he conveited into a 
ieal supiemacy, ennehed lus keasuiy, and theieliy furnished lnm with the 
means of futuie conquests In 1803, shortly aftei his return fiom this western 
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expedition, Jeswunt Eow Holkai made lus appeaiance, clo&elj followed by 
Loid Lake Bunjeet Sing was thus brought foi the fust time into immediate 
communication with the Mahiattas and the Butish, and fully alive to the 
importance of the cusis which had amved, endeavouied at least to divide the 
lesponsibility with the other Sikh chiefs, by holding a gwumata or national 
council at Aimitser The ties which fonneily hound the confederacy weie 
now so loose that no united decision could be given, and the only thing left 
was to tempoi. ize and give friendly woids to the two hostile aimies without 
affording any real assistance to eithei This mode of proceeding had the 
desired residt, for Jeswunt Eow Holkar, finding that he had nothing to hope 
from the Sikhs, was only too glad to accept of the extravagantly favourable 
terms which the timorous policy of Sir George Barlow the governor-genei al 
had offered him, Ob the peace wbioh followed tlie two armies took their 
departure, and the Punjab escaped for the time from becoming a. sanguinary 
'battle-field. 
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id isos While Lord Lake was in the Punjab friendly communications took place 
between him and Runjeet Sing, but the ambitious designs evidently enter- 
iim,iten(a tabled by the latter were not viewed without some degree of uneasiness, and it 
un.an was even foreboded that a collision between him and the British government 
might not be distant. Hitherto Runjeet Sing had confined his conquests to the 
eminent west of the Sutlej, but encouiaged by the pusillanimous .spirit which prevailed 
in the Calcutta council, he had been gradually feeling his way, and preparing 
t .1 extend his sway over the misals which were situated beyond the left bank 
of that river. The dissensions prevailing among the Sikli chiefs soon furnished 
him with plausible pretexts, and he crossed tlie river, ostensibly for the purpose 
of acting as umpire and reconciling the contending parties His mode ot 
settlement making it obvious that bis own. aggrandizement was the only object 
lie had in view, the Sikh chiefs became alarmed, and despatched a deputation 
to Delhi to claim the protection of the British government. The answer given 
was somewhat ambiguous, as what was called the non-intcrference policy was 
still in the ascendant, but some assurance of protection was ventured, and tlie 
deputation returned to announce that further encroachments from the west 
would irot be permitted. It was now Runjeet Sing’s turn to feci alarmed, and 
he not only endeavoured to induce the Sikh chiefs voluntarily to renounce the 
British protection for which they had applied, but took immediate steps practi¬ 
cally to best the degree and kind of protection which was to bo afforded, 
n n I*#- Lord Minto, who was now governor-general, was less disposed than his prede- 
..vtruin eessor to submit to the encroachments of the native powers, and in 1808, when 
the successes of Napoleon I. had led to a belief that even India was in danger 
of a French invasion, endeavoured to provide against possible contingencies by 
despatching three embassies, one to Persia, another to Cabool, and the third to 
the Punjab. The last was intrusted to Mr (afterwards Lord) Metcalfe, who 
on this mission gave proof of the abilities which ultimately made him a 
distinguished statesman. Runjeet Sing, who was at this time bent on making 
himself master of all the tenitory between the Sutlej and the Jumna, was 
irritated and mortified when he learned from the letter of tlie governor-general 
that the Sikh states beyond the Sutlej were under British protection, and must 
not be interfered with. This intimation he loudly complained of as equivalent 
to a violent usurpation of bis rights, and at first, as if he had determined to 
assert these at all hazards, hastened across the Sutlej, leaving Mr. Metcalfe 
behind because he had refused to follow him, and began to coerce the protected 
states. The firmness of the young British diplomatist, and the approach of a 
British force under the celebrated David Ochterlony, made Runjeet Sing 
aware of the dangerous game which he had begun to play, and he felt 
ultimately constrained to conclude a treaty, which, while it left him uncon¬ 
trolled to the west of the Sutlej, and even recognized certain rights of supre¬ 
macy over some districts situated on the east of it, obliged him to restore all 
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Hie conquests lie liacl made from the protected states, after the fact of protection v. d non 
had been distinctly intimated to him 

Runjeet Sing’s career of conquest toward the east having been thus abiuptly Rnniu-t 
terminated, he naturally turned to tire directions which were still open to him, 
and gradually succeeded by force or fraud in bringing nearly the whole of the A4lmu " t ' lu 
Punjab under his sway. The faithlessness and treachery which marked his 
proceedings must have produced strong feelings 0 f indignation and abhorrence 
among those who had suffered, or saw themselves threatened by them, but 
internal feuds made it impossible to form any general confederacy against him, 
while the regular discipline which he Irad introduced among his tioops gave 
them such a decided superiority as seemed to lender resistance hopeless He 
was lienee able to make the most of his successes, and by moans of exaction and 
pillage used war as a means of replenishing, instead of exhausting his treasury 
Meanwhile events were taking place in Afghanistan which tempted him to 
carry his views beyond tlie Punjab In tire contest for the crown between the 
sons of Timour Shah, Shall Mahmoud had proved victorious, and his two 
brothers, Zemaun Shah, whom lie had barbarously deprived of sight, and Shah 
Sbujah, liad been compelled to seek a foreign asylum. In prosecuting his suc¬ 
cesses, Futteli Khan, the vizier of Shah Mahmoud, had resolved to punish the 
governors of Attoclc and Cashmere for the assistance which they had given to 
the fugitive princes. In this manner, from the proximity of the territories, 

Futteli Klian and Runjeet Sing were brought into close communication, and 
entered into an agreement, by which it was stipulated that the latter, in 
consideration of a share of the plunder, a present of nine lacs, and some prospec¬ 
tive advantages, would not only allow the former a free passage tlnough his 
territories, hut furnish him with an auxiliary force of 12,000 Sikhs. As both 
parties were adepts in fraud, each endeavoured to turn the agreement to his 
own sole advantage. Futteh Sing haying recovered Cashmere, refused to share 
the plunder, alleging that the Sikhs bad not assisted him according to promise, 
and Runjeet Sing, by means of an intrigue, made himself master of Attock, 
and refused to part with it. 

The Sikli auxiliaries on their return to Lahore were accompanied by Shah 
Shujali, who, having received a pressing invitation from Runjeet Sing, was in ShabStajm. 
hopes of being aided by him in an attempt to recover' the throne of Cabopl, 

The invitation had been given with very different intentions. Shall Shujali 
was in possession of the celebrated diamond Koh-i-noor, now belonging to the 
British crown, and Runjeet Sing, who had set his heart upon it, was deter¬ 
mined to effect his object, though it should be at the expense of a gross viola¬ 
tion of all the rights of hospitality, The very second day after Shah ShujalTs 
arrival he Sent an emissary to demand it, and on deceiving an evasive answer, 
began to employ every species of duress, Sentinels wefe placed over the Shah’s 1 

^welling, and by actually withholding ftom him and his family the necessaries 
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a d 38i*t of life, be was at last starved into compliance His own account of the matter 
~~ is as fellows,—When he had endured a month of privation, “Runjeet Sing 
came in person, and after friendly protestations be stained a paper with 

safflower, and swearing by the Giantb 
of Baba Nanmk and his own vtvmd, 
be wrote the following security and 
compact- That bo delivered over the 
provinces of Kota Cumalech, Jung 
Shawl, and Khullli Moor to us and 
thl koh i voor, or ■'iroi’.TAin oi urenr"' our BeiiH for ever, also offering assist- 

ance in troops and treasure for the 
nioKnhi purpose of again l’ecovcring onr throne We also agreed, if "wo should ever 
foituiftom ascend the throne, to consider Runjeet Sing always in the light of an ally. He 
then proposed himself that wc should exchange turbans, which is among the 
sm Sikhs a pledge of eternal friendship, and we then gave him hire Koh-i-noor.” 
The Shah soon found that Runjeet Sing’s promises and oaths wore equally 
worthless, and after being subjected for months to continued shameless extor¬ 
tion, lie at last succeeded with difficulty in 181 (3 in making his escape in 
disguise, and obtaining a hospitable settlement at Loodiana, within the British 
territory immediately south of the Sutlej. 

Meanwhile Runjeet Sing, who had succeeded in subduing most of the hill- 
chiefs on his northern frontiers, was meditating the conquest of Cashmere. At 
first, however, lie underrated tlie difficulties, and after sustaining severe reverses, 
rmuieof mi returned crest-fallen to Lahore. He was too cautious to attempt prematurelj" 
asunl't 1 to retrieve the disgrace, and therefore, having so far satisfied his vengeance by 
c-umwia j, im [ s ]q n g SQme 0 f the hill-chiefs who had abandoned him, he turned his arms 
in an opposite direction. In the beginning of 1816, having again mustered his 
farces, he proceeded south-west in the direction of Mooltan, which he had long- 
been endeavouring to annex to his dominions. His first expedition was unsuc¬ 
cessful, but a second, undertaken in 1818, was more fortunate, and the citadel, 
with an immense booty, fell into his hands. He was now in a condition to 
resume his designs on Cashmere, which he again invaded in 1819. He was 
greatly favoured by circumstances. Almost all the veteran Afghan troops 
were absent beyond the Indus, and he was opposed only by raw levies, which a 
single encounter sufficed to defeat and disperse. Cashmere with its celebrated 
valley thus became an integral portion of the Sikh monarchy. With his con¬ 
quests his ambition increased, and he began to look southward into Scinde, and 
westward beyond the Indus. In the latter direction Attock, which secured the 
passage of the river, was already in his power, and gave him ready access to 
the territory of Peshawer. As the Afghans, with whom he was about to engage 

1 Eonjeet Slug -was acmEfcomcd to wear this diamond on liia right arm, set, as we have engraved it, in 
gold, wtH-ouitdsd with small rvrtnes. 
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in hostilities, wcie natuially biave, and had a high military leputation, Runjtet id u i 
Sing saw the necessity of still liuthei impioviiig the discipline of his own “ 
tioops, and thcieloie consideied himself foituiute when two Fiench officeis, rmui^n 
Vent in a and Allaid, unexpectedly made tlien appeaiance m his capital in quest illtioiuced 
of employment They had both fought undei Napoleon I at Wateiloo, the one 
as colonel of mfantiy, and the othei as colonel of cavaliy, and weie thus well 
qualified to undeitake the task which Runjeet Sing, aftei satisfying himself 
that they had no sinistei objects m view, committed to them Undei then 
supumtendence bodies of mfantiy and cavahy weie fully initiated in the 
Euiopean discipline, and added gieatly to the effective fence of the Sikh aimy, 

It nas not howevei till the end of 1823 that Itunjeet Sing maiched acioss the 
Indus with the avowed design of making himself mastei of Peshawei. The 
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detestation in which the Mahometans and Sikhs hold each othei’s tenets gave to Kumm 

Sing’s ac* 

the contest all the fmy of a lehgious war, and though Runjeet Sing had chosen nuiutiou ci 
his tune well, and taken his enemies at a disadvantage, his conquest was not Mmwer 
effected without scveie loss. Even after he had made a tiiumphant entry into 
Peshawei, his difficulties seemed to increase Wherever he moved his troops 
maiauding parties kept hoveling around him, cutting- of! his supplies and 
endangeinig Ins communications, and he was glad at last to enter into a com- 
piomise, by which he left the country in possession of its foimei chiefs, on their 
engaging to acknowledge Ins supiemacy and pay him tiibute On the whole 
he had little cause to plume himself on the results of the expedition A Maho¬ 
metan fanatic continued ever and anon to raise the religious wai-ciy, and 
during a soiies of struggles, only terminated by his death in 1831, made the 
possession of Peshawei: by the Sikhs both expensive and piecarious Runjeet 
Sing had now extended his territories to the utmost limits which they were 
destined to attain His ambition, it is Hue, was by no means satisfied Often 
s 
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had lie turned with longing eyes to the south-west, and thought of penetrating 
to the delta of the Indus. He had even undertaken expeditions which had 
that object in view, hut his presence there had been anticipated by the British, 
and when made aware that his further progress in that quarter might endanger 
his alliance with them, he was too prudent not to desist. All the country 
between the Punjab and the sea, though not allowed to escape entirely from 
hb encroachments, was thus considered independent, and must now he noticed 
as forming part of what was then the western boundary of British India. 

The Indus, after receiving the Punjnud, laden with the accumulated waters 
of the Jliehuu, the Chenab, the Ravee, and the Garra or Sutlej, continues its 
course southward to the ocean in a comparatively narrow valley, which in 
respect both of its fertility, where natural or artificial irrigation is afforded, 
and of the barren deserts which hem it in on either side, has been not inaptly 
compared to that of the Nile. This tract, though not of very great extent, 
furnishes more than one separate sovereignty. The upper part, commencing 
on the left hank of the Indus, and continued, on quitting it, along the left 
hanks of the Punjnud and Garra, belongs in sovereignty to the Khan of Bliawul- 
poor, who, alarmed like the Sikh chiefs on the left hank of the Sutlej at the 
progress of Runjeet Sing, gladly entered into an alliance with the British, 
which placed him beyond the reach of danger. Ail the tract to the south, 
forming what is properly called Scitide, after it had passed through the hands 
of various masters, -was at hist, portioned out among- a number of chiefs, known 
by- the designation of the Ameers or rulers of Scinde. As early as the eighth 
century it had been overrun by the Mahometans, and continued thereafter to 
be regarded as a dependency of Persia The celebrated Mahmoud of Ghnznce 
included it among his conquests, .and made it an integral portion of his kingdom 
of CabooL On the fall of liis dynasty it passed successively to the Soomras, 
a race of Arab extraction w'ho claimed absolute independence, and to the 
Soomas, a race of Hindoos who, less martial than their predecessors, bartered 
independence for security, and acknowledged the supremacy of the sovereigns 
of Delhi. During the reign of Alcbar, Scinde, while nominally ruled by native 
princes, was to all intents a province of the Mogul empire. At a later period 
the Kaloras, a race of religious teachers who claimed descent from the Abasside 
caliphs, availed themselves of the influence which their supposed sanctity gave 
them, and usurped the government Mahomed Shah of Delhi, as the only 
means of preserving their nominal dependence, recognized a Kalora of the name 
of Noor Mahomed as his vicegerent. The expedient, however, proved a failure, 
and the Kaloras had shaken off their allegiance when Nadir Shah made his 
celebrated expedition into India. For a short time they professed submission 
to the Persian conqueror. On his death they endeavoured to reassert their inde¬ 
pendence, hut were only able to exchange the supremacy of Persia for that of 
Afghanistan. 
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The connection thus formed with Afghanistan, though it was seldom more a d « i 
than nominal, was never completely dissolved, and the rulers of Scinde did not — 
consider their title complete till it was formally recognized by the sovereigns of cinnsn.»f 
Cal iooI M can while gi eat internal dissension prevailed Not only was the regu- sumif iU 
lar line of succession interrupted by competing claims among the Kaloras them¬ 
selves, but various tiibes from Beloocliistan having obtained a peirnanent footing 
in the country, had begun to aspire to the government of it After a long 
struggle, during which both parties were guilty of harhaious atrocities, the 
Belooches prevailed, and the Kaloias wore supplanted hy the Talpooras in 1786 
Futteh Ali, the Talpoora chief by whom the revolution had been mainly effected, 
assumed the sovereignty, but was not long allowed to hold it undisputed. The 
chiefs who had assisted him thought themselves entitled to a larger share of 
power and territory than he was willing to allot them, and the dispute was on 
the point of being decided by tlie sword, when the counsels of the elders, and 
the teaia and entreaties of the women, prevailed in procuring a peaceful arrange¬ 
ment, by which, though Futteh Ali was still recognized as the chief ruler, the 
whole country was divided into three independent districts To Meer Soliral 
was assigned Khyrpoor in the north, and to his kinsman Meer Thara, Mcerpoor 
in the south-east, while Futteh Ali seated himself at Hyderabad as the capital, 
and shared the sovereignty with his three brothers, Gholam Ali, Kureem All, 
and Moorad Ali. 

The British government, attaching an importance to the navigation of the 
Indus which was doomed extravagant by some of the ablest Indian statesmen, Amecnot 
but which subsequent events have fully justified, had repeatedly attempted to 
form friendly relations with the court of Hyderabad. At an early period a com¬ 
mercial agent of the Company was allowed to reside and trade at Tatta, but 
was so much obstructed by the ruling authorities, and even subjected to popular 
violence, for which no redress could be obtained, that the agency was with¬ 
drawn This insulting and injurious treatment was owing to the jealousy 
which the Ameers entertained of the British power, and a suspicion that, under 
the pretext of commerce, ulterior designs of conquest might be concealed. No 
attempt, therefore, was made to renew friendly intercourse between the two 
governments till a greater fear than that of British encroachment induced the 
Ameers themselves to apply for it. When threatened with an invasion from 
Cabool they had sought succour from Persia. It was readily granted, and a 
Persian army had been ordered to maiuh to their assistance Meanwhile the 
Oabool invasion had proved abortive, and the Ameers, now less afraid of it than 
of their Persian auxiliaries, thought it a good stroke of policy to Seek the friend¬ 
ship of the British government as a means of frustrating the ambitious designs 
of Persia. An agent was accordingly despatched By them to Bombay with 
a proposal to renew the commercial intercourse which had formerly existed. 
Nothing seemed more desirable, and Captain Setoh proceeded as envoy to 
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Hyderabad io complete tbe necessary arrangements The negotiation soon 
assumed a more important form, and Captain Seton, instead of a commercial 
treaty, concluded a treaty of offensive and defensive alliance. In this he ex¬ 
ceeded his powers, and his government, not prepared to risk the entanglements 
in which such a treaty might involve them, refused to ratify it. Ultimately, 
after many delays, Futteli Ali being now dead, a treaty was concluded with 
his three brothers above mentioned, on tbe 22d of August, 1800. It consisted 
only of four articles, which being very brief, may here he given entire:—“1. 
There shall be eternal friendship between the British government and that of 
Scinde. 2. Enmity shall never appear between the two states. 3. The 
mutual despatch of the vakeels of both governments shall always continue 
4. The government of Scinde will uot allow the establishment of the tribe of 
the French in Scinde.” 

The last article of this treaty reminds us that it was made at the time when 
a French invasion of India, by an army brought overland through Turkey and 
Persia, was believed to be not only practicable but probable. As this alarm 
soon passed away, the friendly relations which had been established with Scinde 
lost mucli of their supposed importance, and no further negotiations appear to 
have taken place till 1820, when the governor of Bombay, with the sanction of 
the supreme government, procured a renewal of the fuel treaty, with the 
addition of an article which hound the contracting parties to take vigorous 
measures to suppress the predatory hordes who wove continually making in¬ 
roads and disturbing the tranquillity of the frontiers. A few years later, public 
attention having again been drawn to the navigation of the Indus, Lord Ellen- 
borough, then president of the Board of Control, resolved to take advantage of 
the transmission of a present of horses from tbe King of Great Britain to Ttunjeet 
Sing, to ascertain the navigable capabilities of the river. With this view the 
horses which had arrived at Bombay wore to be conveyed to Lahore by water. 
This double task of conveying the present and making it at the same time 
subservient to a more important, though hidden purpose, was intrusted to one 
well qualified to perform it. This wns Alexander Burnes, a Scotchman, who was 
bom at Montrose in 1803, and entered the Bombay army as a cadet at the age 
of sixteen. Instead of resting satisfied with the ordinary routine of military 
duty, he was a diligent student of the native languages, and made so much 
proficiency that government employed him as a Persian translator and inter¬ 
preter. Io diligence as a student he added a great love of enterprise, and thus 
recommended himself to Sir John Malcolm, then governor of Bombay, as the 
heat person who could be employed in conveying the present to Runjeet Sing. 
In fact he was already on the spot, having become political assistant to Colonel 
(afterwards Sir Henry) Pottinger, the resident in Catch, where the mission 
was to have its rendezvous before starting for Lahore. 

Though there was nothing in the treaty with the Ameew binding fhem to 
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peimit such a mission to pass along the Indus, it wa> di cmed politic to assume \ i> im.> 
that they would not object, or at all events to put it out of their power to 
stait objections till the voyage had actually commenced Accordingly nooim, 
communication was made on the subject to the government of Seinde, and "mTua'lf 
Lieutenant Bui lies, after entering the Indus with liis fleet of boats, had reached 
the fust inhabited town on its banks, before be foiwaided his despatches to 
Hyderabad. It was no wonder that the 
Ameers took alarm when thus super¬ 
ciliously treated, and immediately sent 
an officer, with a small party of soldiers, 
to request Lieutenant Burnes to wait at 
the mouth of the river for further orders 
He deemed it prudent to comply, and 
spent nearly six weeks in negotiation 
before be obtained permission to proceed 
Even then so many obstacles were thrown 
in his way, that though lie sailed again 
on the 10th of March, 1S31, it was the 
18th of April before lie reached Hydera 
uad. All objections however had now 
disappeared, and the Ameers, as if con¬ 
scious that their previous opposition 
might be interpreted to their disadvan¬ 
tage, endeavomed to make amends by affording every requisite facility; the 
navigation of the river itself presented few difficulties, and the flotilla con¬ 
tinuing to ascend to the junction of the Punjnud successively entered that 
river, the Jlielum, and the Ravee, and on the 17th of July arrived in safety 
amid great rejoicings at Lahore. 

The problem of the navigation of the Indus and its leading tributaries t * ] c ' lty 
having been in a manner solved, no time was lost in turning the knowledge Amm-s. 
which had been acquired to account, and the Ameers appear to liavu thought 
that their worst fears were about to he realized, when in the beginning of 1832, 
the East India Company submitted to them a new treaty, containing clauses 
very different from those to which they had previously consented. The article 
to which the Company appeared to attach most importance, was that the river 
and roads of Scinde should be open to “the merchants and traders of Hindoos tan,’ 
on payment of "certain proper and moderate duties,” to be afterwards fixed. 

The Ameers showed the greatest reluctance to conclude this treaty, and only 
consented at last, after stipulating that “no military stores” and “no armed 
vessels or boats shall come by the river,” and that “no Englishmen shall be 
allowed to settle in ScindeT They expressed their fears still more strongly and 
characteristically in the second article, which is verbatim as follows: "The two 
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contracting parties bind themselves never to look with the eye of covetousness 
on the possessions of each other.” The commercial part of this treaty was 
renewed and made more explicit by another treaty, concluded in 1834, but the 
prohibition of aimed vessels and of the transport ol‘ military stores remained 
entire, and could not be violated without a gross breach of faith. 

Though commercial interests only wore ostensibly consulted in the treaties 
relating to the navigation of the Indus, there cannot be a doubt that political 
objects were also contemplated. The alarm of a French invasion of India had 
entirely passed away, hut another alarm had arisen. Russia was now the 
great bugbear. In pursuing her conquests beyond the Caucasus she had 
provoked a collision, with Persia, and, as might have been anticipated, gained 
a series of victories, which had at once added greatly to her dominions and 
given her diplomacy a decided ascendency at the Persian court. Persia previous 
to this change in her political relations had been regarded by the British 
government as the strongest barrier against the invasion of India by any Euro¬ 
pean power; and under this conviction two treaties bad been concluded, the 
one in 1809 and the other in 1814, Loth having it for their main object to 
secure India from European invasion. In the former treaty “his majesty the 
King of Persia judges it necessary to declare that from the date of these pre¬ 
liminary articles every treaty or agreement he may have made with any one 
of the powers of Europe becomes null and void, and that he will not permit 
any European force whatever to pass through Persia, either towards India or 
towards the ports of that country." In the latter treaty the same object was 
steadily kept in view, though, to meet the change of circumstances, the terms 
were so far altered that the Persian government, while binding themselves as 
before “not to allow any European army to enter the Persian territory, nor 
to proceed towards India,” limit the former declaration of nullity to “ all alli¬ 
ances contracted with European nations in a state of hostility with Great 
Britain.” 

At the dates of these treaties Afghanistan, which, from its being interposed 
between Persia and India, was certainly the more natural barrier, appears to 
have been regarded as necessarily and irreconcileahly opposed to British interests; 
and hence, as if any idea of an alliance with it were too absurd to be entertained, 
the event of hostilities only was provided for. In the second treaty articles 
eighth and ninth stand as followsShould the Afghans he at war with the 
British nation, his Persian majesty engages to send an army against them in such 
manner and of such force as may be concerted with the English government. 
The expenses of such an army shall be defrayed by the British government in 
such manner as may be agreed upon at the period of its being required.” " If 
war should be declared between the Afghans and Persians, the English govern¬ 
ment shall not interfere with either party, unless their mediation to effect a peace 
shall be solicited by both parties.” At this time there was an apprehension 
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that the Afghans might themselves become aggressors and aspire to the conquest ad ish 
of India, and the British government was so little awaie of their utter inability 
to attempt or at least to succeed in such an enterprise, that it was not thought 
degrading to stipulate for foreign aid to assist them in lepelling such an invasion. 

The Persian government, better infoimed as to the real state of the case, weie 
contented with stipulating only for non-inteiference 

Not long after the second treaty with Persia was signed, Biitish statesmen Wramun 
saw reason to change their views with regard to the relative importance of t„ 1 ,,!-™" 
Persia and Afghanistan as barriers of defence to India. Persia, brought as lias 
been told, into collision with Russia, p' oved totally incapable of maintaining 
her own ground, and was in consequence daily becoming more and more subject 
to Russian influence. So far was she therefore from having either the ability 
or the inclination to fulfil the conditions of the treaty and resist any European 
force which might threaten to march upon India, that she had been reduced to 
a kind of vassalage to the only power from which an attack on India could now 
he apprehended. Under these circumstances the idea of a Persian harrier of 
defence was necessarily abandoned, and no alternative remained hut to fall 
hack on Afghanistan. For such a purpose no country could be better adapted. 

It consists for the most part of a bleak ancl rugged table-land, inclosed and 
traversed bjr mountain ranges, and intersected by deep and precipitous ravines, 
through one or other of which an invading army from the west must force its 
way in older to reach the plains of the Indus. To such a march, even unop¬ 
posed, the physical obstacles were all but insurmountable; hut when to these 
was added the hostility of a population proud of freedom, full of courage, and 
accustomed to war and pillage as their daily occupation, the invasion of India 
by a forced passage through Afghanistan was an obvious impossibility. It is 
no doubt true that on more than one occasion conquering armies had marched 
from that quarter, hut there is reason to believe that they never would have 
succeeded had they not previously purchased the aid or at least the forbearance 
of the mountain tribes commanding the passes. 

Assuming then that it was necessary to provide a western barrier to India, TmtyMth 
there can hardly he a doubt that it was to be sought for in Afghanistan, and 
that the only thing necessary to render it effectual was to secure the friendship 
of its rulers. In this however the great difficulty lay, The country, once 
governed as a united monarchy, had been broken up into a number of rival 
independencies, the heads of which, jealous of each other and pursuing separate 
interests, were little inclined to concur in any common course of action. As 
early as 1809, when the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinatone proceeded on his 
celebrated embassy to Cabool, he found a civil war raging, and Shah SJiujah, 
who was then nominal sovereign, engaged in a struggle which Was to drive 
him into exile. Singular as were the circumstances, a treaty was concluded, 
one of its articles declaring that “ friendship £hd union shall continue for ever 
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ad isiij between the two .states; the veil of separation shall be lifted up from between 
~ them, and they shall in no manner inteifcie in each other’s countries, and the 
King of Qibool shall permit no individual of the French to enter his ten itoiies.” 
This treaty proved a dead letter in so far as British interests were concerned ; 
but was fortunate for Shah Shujah, as it was doubtless one main cause of the 
asylum which was afterwards given to him and his family within the British 
territory at Looiliana 

ms nun The throne of Cahoot, when Shah Sliujak was driven from it, was occupied 

Ub-hmT’m by his brother Shah Mahmoud The JDooranee tribe to which they belonged 

thus continued to he the ruling dynasty. In this respect, however, n change 
was about to take pi ice Shah Mahmoud had been mainly indebted for his 
success to the abilities of Futteli Khan, who stood at the head of the Barukzye 

tribe, only inferior in rank to the Dooronee, and was one of a family of twenty 

brothers Futteli Khan, well aware of the value of his services, did not 

allow them to be forgotten, and used Ida office of prime minister in such 
a manner as showed that he was not to be satisfied until all the power of the 
government was concentrated in his hands. Shall Mahmoud had no idea of 
allowing himself to he thus reduced to a cipher, and watched for an opportunity 
of escaping from the yoke which the Barukzye chief had imposed upon him. 
The violent proceedings of Futteh Khan during an expedition to the frontiers 
of Persia were made the pretext. The boundaries between the two countries 
were not well defined, and encroachments from either side, followed by mutual 
recriminations and retaliations, repeatedly took place. Towards the end of 1810, 
shortly after Shah Shujah had resigned the contest for the crown and joined 
his family at Loodiana, Futteli Khan marched an army into Khorasan to repel 
and punish ati invasion directed, or at least encouraged, by the Persian govern¬ 
ment. Brought by the expedition to the vicinity of Herat, which was then 
held nominally for Afghanistan by Ferooz-ood-Deen, Shah Mahmoud’s brother, 
be determined to seize it by treachery, and bring it completely under Barukzye 
TroiUimiH influence With this view he despatched liis youngest brother Dost Mahomed, 
Hdrut or whom more will be heard hereafter, to pay an apparently friendly visit to 
Herat, at the head of a small body of tried adherents. Meanwhile Futteh 
Khan arrived in the vicinity with his army, and was engaged in conference 
with the leading chiefs, who had left the cifcj^ as a deputation to wait upon him, 
when Dost Mahomed seized the opportunity to effect his purpose. Over¬ 
powering those of the garrison whom he had not been able previously to gain 
by bribery, lie made the governor his prisoner, pillaged the treasury, and not 
satisfied with massacring all who offered resistance, was guilty of wanton and 
unmanly atrocities. 

It is not. improbable that the attack on Herat was made with the sanction 
of Shah Mahmoud, who was anxious to displace his brother; but the general 
horror and disgust excited by the manner in which it had been effected made 
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him disavow all connection with it, and gave him the means of escaping hom 
the tlnaldom of his ministei. Dost Mahomed, the actual perpetrator, unable 
to maintain his ground in Heiat, escaped to Cashmere Futteh Khan, eitliei 
too confident of his power, or conscious that lie could clear himself from all sham 
in the atrocities perpetrated hy his brother, was thrown off his guard, and was 
only returning from the expedition when he found himself a prisoner in the 
hands of his most inveterate enemy. This was Prince Kamran, the heir- 
apparent to the throne, who lost no time in becoming himself the executioner 
of vengeance, hy putting out Futteh Khan's eyes with the point of his dagger. 
This was only the first in the series of barbarities about to be inflicted on 
him. His brothers had all fled, and it was thought possible that as the loss 
of his eye-sight had terminated his own career, he might he induced to use his 
influence with them, and recommend their unqualified submission. His spiiit, 
however, was unbroken, and be steadily refused everything that was asked of 
him. It now only remained for his enemies to do their worst, and be was 
brought into a tent, where, in presence of Shah Mahmoud and his son, he was 
literally cut to pieces, not hy a sudden onset, but by successive mutilations, 
slowly and deliberately perpetrated hy the most vindictive of his enemies, one 
cutting off his right ear, and at the same time taunting him with some real or 
imaginary offenco, of which it was declared to he the punishment, another his 
left ear, another his nose. With the same horrid baibarity his arms and 
feet were severed from his body, till at last the finishing stroke was given by 
drawing a sabre across his throat 

It is almost needless to say that this frightful crime was not permitted to 
escape the vengeance which it provoked. The Barukzye brothers at once mus¬ 
tered their forces, and after a series of encounters, obliged Shall Mahmoud and 
Prince Kamran to abandon all their other territories and take refuge in Herat 
This was now the only stronghold that remained to them, while the Barukzye,s 
no longer making any profession of allegiance to the Sudozye dynasty, broke 
up the monarchy into fragments, and began to rule as independent sovereigns 
Had they remained united they might have defied any force that could have 
been brought against them, hub their mutual ambition soon gave rise to com¬ 
peting claims which could not he settled without an appeal to arms. In the 
division of the monarchy Azina Klian retained possession of Cashmere, of Which 
he had for some time been governor; Sliere Dil Khan seated himself at Oanda- 
liar; and Dost Mahomed Khan, having as much by treachery ashy skill and 
prowess captured Cabool, claimed it as bis own by right of conquest. The 
division which circumstances rather than choice had thus made between the 
Barukzye brothers could scarcely be regarded as equitable Azim Khan, who, 
as the eldest surviving brother, was the proper representative of the family, 
refused to rest satisfied with a disturbed pr-oVinCe, Whiles Dost Mahomed, who 
was not only the youngest of the family, but iff consequence of the low birth 
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of liis mother had with difficulty been recognized as a member of it, occupied 
the capital. In these circumstances there could be little unanimity between 
the brothers, though it was foreseen that their dissensions would make it 
almost impossible for them to maintain the ascendency which they bad 
usurped. Indeed, they appear to have abandoned the idea of independence; for 
Dost Mahomed, when threatened with expulsion from the capital, endeavoured 
to secure himself by a nominal restoration of the Sudozyo dynasty, in the 
person of Sultan Ali; and Azim Khan, when preparing to march from Cashmere, 
made an offer of the crown to Shall Shujab, who could not resist the tempta¬ 
tion, and set out in 1818 to try his fortune once more in Afghanistan, In con¬ 
sequence of all these competing claims the country was thrown into a state of 
anarchy, and it was some time before anything like regular government could 
be re-established. 

The usual bad fortune of Shah Slmjah attended him. He had scarcely 
joined Azim Khan with such troops as he could raise, than a quarrel ensued, 
and he was again compelled to save himself by flight. Azim Khan imme¬ 
diately set up another puppet Sudozye sovereign in the person of Prince Ayoot, 
and continued his march on Cabool. Meanwhile, Dost Mahomed was threatened 
with a still more formidable danger from another quarter. The dissensions of 
the Barukzyes had not been lost upon. Shah Mahmoud, who had left Herat at 
the head of an army, and was advancing in the hope of regaining the capital 
To all appearance he was destined to succeed. Dost Mahomed, threatened by 
two armies, either of which was more than a match for all the troops be could 
muster, had abandoned all hope of resistance, and only waited the nearer 
approach of the enemy to commence his flight, when he was surprised and 
delighted to learn that if had become unnecessary. Shah Mahmoud when six 
miles off Cabool discovered or suspected an extensive conspiracy to betray him, 
and listening only to his fears hastened back to Herat The Barukzye brothers, 
now convinced that their continued hostilities could only issue in thoir destruc¬ 
tion, came to terms, and a new division, was made, by which, under the nominal 
sovereignty of Ayoot, Azim Khan as his prime minister took possession of 
Cabool, Dost Mahomed retired to Ghuznee, Sheve Dil Khan remained at Can- 
dahar, and Sultan Mahomed, another of the brothers, was put in possession of 
Peshawer. 

During the apparent tranquillity obtained by this arrangement Azim Khan 
engaged in hostilities with the Sikhs. Itunjeet Sing bad made himself master 
of Cashmere, and entered into an arrangement by which, while he left it nomi¬ 
nally independent, lie became virtual sovereign of Peshawer. To repel and 
punish these aggressions Azim Khan mustered a large force and commenced 
his march. Had the issue depended on military prowess it is probable that be 
would have succeeded; but Runjeet Ring instead of fighting had recourse to a 
weapon which had seldom failed him, and so dexterously availed himself of the 
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jealousies and keait-1 minings which he knew to he still at woik in the bieasts v n i«_ 
of the Buiukzyc confedei utes, that Azmi Khan, when he pluming himself 
with the hope of victoiy, saw Ins foioe suddenly melt waj The disappoint 
ment was gieatei than he was able to beai, and shoitly aftciwauls, in 18211, he 
died of a bioben he ait 

Pimce Ayoot was still the nominal soveieign of Cahool, but m the confu luuUed 
sion occasioned by Azun Khan’s death, he was easily set aside, and the contest s iui U «ui 
for supienmcy was once moio lenewed among the Barukzye chiefs Plabib 
oolali Khan, Azim Khan’s eldest son, was at fust acknowledged as Ins succes&oi, 
but he had none of his lathei’s talents, and soon made himself contemptible by 
a life of dissipation, and by tyranny and capuec alienated those who weie best 
able and weie most disposed to befuendlnm Dost Mahomed, who had played 
a leading pait m the tieacheiy which pioved fatal to Azun Khan, was the fust to 
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take advantage of the worthlessness of his son, and aftei succeeding in inducing 
liia tioops to abandon him. in the open field, compelled him to shut himself up 
within the Bala Hissar or citadel of Cabool Heie his resistance must have 
been of shoi t duration bad Dost Mahomed been left to deal with him in his 
own way. This, however, the other Baiukzye chiefs would not permit, and 
Dost Mahomed, at the very moment when he thought himself sure of the prize, 
not only saw it elude his giasp, but was obliged to save himself by flight The 
Oandahar and Peshawer chiefs, who had on this occasion made common cause, 
were now mastexs of Cabool, while Dost Mahomed was a fugitive in Kohistan 

After another season of anarchy a truce was agreed to, Sliefe Dd Eban and miowtiuc* 
Dost Mahomed returning respectively to Oandahar and Chiizneo, while Sultan. Dost ana 
Mahomed, resigning Peshawer to some ofhfir brothers ivlin held it in common 
with him, became sovereign of Cabot?! The truce had hem hollow at first, and 
Van nr. 235 j 
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was erelong succeeded by another rupture Shere Dil Khan died at Candaha', 
and the temporary arrangement which lie had been mainly instrumental in 
effecting was immediately broken up Dost Mahomed renewed his claims on 
Cabool, and Sultan Mahomed, afraid to encounter him, consented to resume his 
former position at Peshawar. This event, ■which took place in 182(3, though it did 
not formally settle the question of supremacy between the Barukzye brothers, 
virtually gave it to Dost Mahomed. By leaving him in possession of the 
capital it procured for him a general recognition as sovereign of Afghanistan 
For .several years his title remained undisputed, and it rather appears that he 
proved himself by his conduct not unworthy of it. While endeavouring to 
establish order in the government he was not forgetful of his own personal 
deficiencies, and by diligence and perseverance both remedied his neglected 
education, and rid himself of nob a few of the vicious habits which ho had con¬ 
tracted in earlier life As far as was practicable among a rude and turbulent 
population, justice was fairly administered, the weak were protected against 
the strong, and real grievances were carefully redressed. In following out this 
procedure it was often necessary to use the strong arm, and no small discontent 
was produced among those who, having been accustomed to practise oppression, 
thought themselves defrauded of their privileges when they were compelled to 
desist from it. The old Dooranee chiefs in particular, who, under the Sudozye 
dynasty, had in a great measure monopolized all the powers of government, 
were indignant at being curbed by an upstart ruler, and gave such decided 
evidence of their readiness to conspire against him, that they were not only 
regarded with disfavour, hut not unfrequently treated with a severity which 
was neither necessary nor politic The design obviously was to crush their 
spirit and curtail their power, so as to render them less capable of mischief. In 
this Dost Mahomed was not very successful, and hence he had always in the 
very heart of his dominions a powerful party ready to break out in rebellion 
the moment a hopeful leader should appear. 

This state of feeling in Afghanistan was well known to Shah Shujah, and 
led him to cherish a hope that, notwithstanding his repeated failures, he would 
yet he able to recover the throne of Cabool. The treatment which he had 
received from Runjeet Sing must have left little inclination again to court au 
alliance with him, but his circumstances did not allow him to be fastidious, and 
he therefore opened a negotiation with the ruler of Lahore. His proposals 
were readily entertained, but when the terms came to be more fully discussed, 
the sacrifices demanded in return for promised assistance wore so exorbitant 
that Shah Shujah, helpless as he was, positively rejected some, of them, and 
hesitated long before consenting to the remainder. At last, in March, 1833, a 
treaty was concluded by which the Maharajah (Runjeet Sing), in return for a 
vague promise to "furnish the Shah, when required, with an auxiliary force 
composed of Mahometans, and commanded by one of his principal officers as 
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far as (Jabool,” was confirmed in the possession of Cashmere, Peshawer, and adisj 
all the other territories lying oil either bank of the Indus, which he had sue- 
needed in wresting from the Afghans. After entering into this treaty Runjeet Twit} it 
Sing showed no inclination to perform his obligation under it. Shah Sliujah 
waited in vain for the auxiliary force, and being at last thrown entirely on his "™ * ua ‘ 
own resources, endeavoured to raise two or three lacs of rupees by pledging his 
jewels. Even this was attended with much difficulty, and he endeavoured to 
secure the co opeiation of the British government. Here, however, from what 
lie had previously learned, he had little to hope, and therefore, however much 
he may have been mortified, he could not have been greatly surprised when, in 
answer to his application, Lord William Bentinck, then governor-general, replied 
as follows: “My friend, T deem it my duty to apprise you distinctly that the 
British government religiously abstains from intermeddling with the affairs of 
its neighbours when this can be avoided. Your majesty is of course master of 
your own actions; but to afford you assistance for the purpose which you have 
in contemplation, would not consist with that neutrality which on such occa¬ 
sions is the rule of guidance adopted by the British government.” 

In the face of all these discouragements Shah Sliujah determined to persevere Tho utter 
With a small body of troops, and a treasure chest, which would have been mirm-hr 
almost empty had it not been partially replenished with a sum which Lord " n 
William Bentinck, rather inconsistently with the above profession of neutrality, 
allowed him to draw as a four months’ advance of Ins Loodiana pension, he 
proceeded southward in the direction of Shikarpoor, in order to profit by the 
assistance which the Ameers of Scinde had promised him His subsequent 
adventures, how lie quarrelled with the Ameers and defeated them, and how, 
after making his way to Candahar, lie was himself defeated in 1834, and 
obliged to return as a fugitive to his asylum at Loodiana, having already been 
referred to among the memorable events which took place in India during Lord 
William Bentinclc’s administration, need not he, again detailed. While Shall 
Sliujah was making liis attempt in Afghanistan, Runjeet Sing had despatched a 
body of 9000 men in the direction of Pesliawer. As his treaty with Shah 
Sliujah had been kept secret it was easy for him to disguise his real object, and 
Sultan Mahomed, the Barukzye chief, who had consented to hold Peshawer as 
a tributary of tlie Sikhs, on being assured that nothing more was intended 
than to levy the promised tribute, was thrown so completely off his guard, 
that'the true character of his pretended friends was not made manifest to him 
till the city was in their hands, and he had no alternative but to'save himself 
by an ignominious flight. 

Dost Mahomed, equally exasperated by the mismanagement of his brother 
and the treachery of Runjeet Sifig, had ho sooner returned from the defeat of 
Shah Shujali than he prepared to attempt the reconquest Of Peshawer. His 
hopes of success rested mainly on the fanatical apuht of his cotintiyhien, who,. 
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as Mahometans, held the Sikhs and the religion which they professed in utter 
detestation. To give effect to this feeling, a religious war was proclaimed, and 
thousands and tens of thousands, many of them from distant mountain tribes, 
flocked to the standard which Dost Mahomed had raised, under the assumed 
title of ('ommauder of the Faithful. This host, estimated merely by its numbers, 
was overpowering, hut besides its want ot discipline, which would have made 
it incapable of resisting such regular troops as the Sikhs had now become under 
the training of French officers, it was headed by leaders who had no common 
interest, and were openly or secretly at enmity with each other. It was indeed 
the very kind of army which no man knew better than E,unjeet Sing how to 
defeat without the necessity of fighting with it. Pretending a desire to nego¬ 
tiate, he despatched an envoy to the Afghan camp. The nature of the instruc¬ 
tions he had received may be gathered from the account which he afterwards 
gave of lu's proceedings: “ I was despatched by the prince as ambassador to 
the Ameer. I divided his brothers against him, exciting tlieir jealousy of his 
growing power, and exasperating the family feuds with which, from my previous 
acquaintance, I was familiar, and stirred up the feudal lords of his durbar with 
the prospects of pecuniary advantages. I induced his brother SulLan Mahomed 
Khan, the lately deposed chief of Peshawer, with 10,000 retainers, to withdraw 
suddenly from his camp about nightfall. The chief accompanied me towards 
the Sikh camp, whilst his followers fled to their mountain fastnesses. So large 
a body retiring from the Ameers control, in opposition to his will, and without 
previous intimation, threw the general camp into inextricable confusion, which 
terminated in the clandestine rout of his forces without heat of drum, or sound 
of bugle, or the trumpet’s blast, in tlie quiet stillness of midnight.” 

The above account given by the envoy, an English adventurer of dubious 
antecedents, and evidently also of blunted moral perceptions, is probably too 
laboured and rhetorical to he strictly accurate, hut there can be no doubt as to 
the result. On the previous evening the Afghan camp contained 50,000 men 
and 10,000 horse ; at daybreak not a vestige of it was seen. Dost Mahomed 
made good his retreat to Cabool, and felt so disgusted and ashamed, both at the 
disaster which had befallen him and the mode of effecting it, that he seemed 
willing for a tune to abandon war and devote himself to peaceful pursuits. But 
the choice was not given him. Sultan Mahomed, now openly leagued with the 
Sikhs, was meditating an attack on Cabool. As the most effectual means of 
frustrating this design, Dost Mahomed in 1837 despatched a force under the 
command of his two sons, Afzul Khan and Akbar Khan, to penetrate through 
the Khyber Pass, and take up a position so as to command the entrance to it 
from the east. In the execution of these orders they advanced as far as Jmn- 
rood, which is only about twelve miles west of Peshawer, and immediately laid 
siege to it A Sikh force under Huree Sing, Rnnjeet Sing’s favourite general, 
advanced to its relief, and an encounter took place. The result was that the 
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Siblh, alter losing tlien genexal, who was lulled on the spot, and -uMaming v d nr 
severe loss, weie obliged to letiie and encamp undex the walls of .Jumiood 
The youug Afghan chiefs, pioud of their achievement, weie foi pushing on to ^ to v 
Pesluwer, hut their impetuosity", which might have cost them dear, was chcclad n t 
by the caution of a veteian officei who had accompanied them, and they 
icfcurned to Cabool to celebrate their success, which fame had magnified into a 
victory Dost Mahomed, though giatified above measure by the success of Ins 
sons, was not blinded as to the incieasing difficulties of Ins position The Silchs 
weie evidently bent on new encioachments; the Sudozye dynasty, still m 
possession of Suial, eras only watching an oppoitunity to match again upon 
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Cabool, Shah Slrnjah, too, after all his discomfitures, was still sanguine enough 
to hope for success, and treachery from within was continually threatening 
new revolutions How weie all these clangers to be met? The only plausible 
answer which Dost Mahomed could give was that he ought to endeavour to 
secure himself by a foieign alliance. Here there was not much room for choice. 

The only governments which seemed capable of giving him effectual support 
were the Persian on the west, and the British on the east It was doubtful 
however if cither the one or the other would he willing to afford it The Shah ^ 
of Persia was actually threatening Hex at, and so far might be regarded as laoiwpotuj 
making common cause with Dost Mahomed, by attacking one of his most 
formidable rivals; but it was well known that the Shah’s ambition carried bun 
far beyond Herat, and that he meditated the conquest ol’ it merely as prelimi¬ 
nary to that of the whole of Afghanistan. There was therefore more cause to 
fear than to court him, On the other hand, an application to the British gov¬ 
ernment was far from hopeful Shah $hujah was living as a pensioner within 
the British territory, an4 had lately received prepayment of his pension, and 
been permitted to depart at the head of a body of troops for the avowed purpose 
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w ivo of fighting liib way to the crown of Cabool. What reason was there, theu, to 
expect that any offer of alliance which Dost Mahomed could make would tempt 
the British government to pursue a different line of policy? Thus doubtful as 
to the success of any application for aid, lie adopted the course which seemed to 
give him the best chance of success, and made friendly overtures to both gov¬ 
ernments. 

A-oii.ismy By the subsisting treaties with Persia, the British government was bound, 

ati’«,uu in the event of war arising between the Persians and Afghans, to maintain a 

l "" !: strict neutrality, and not interfere in any way unless to mediate on the mutual 

request of both combatants. Subsequently when Russia had extended her 
conquests into Persia, and was threatening in fact to convert it into a Russian 
province, the policy which dictated the above neutrality ceased to be applicable 
to the actual circumstances. An extension of Persian was how considered to be 
only another name for an extension of Russian territory, and therefore, so far 
from being disposed to fulfil the obligation of neutrality, it had become a vital 
object with the British government to provide for the security of their Indian 
frontier by maintaining - the integrity of Afghanistan. In consequence of this 
altered policy, a collision with Persia became imminent. Abbas Meerza, the 
heir-apparent to the Persian throne, after his disastrous campaigns against the 
Russians had convinced him of bis utter inability to cope with them, was 
anxious to turn his arms in some other direction where he might be able with 
less risk to make new conquests that might in some measure compensate for 
recent losses. This ambition was naturally encouraged by Russian diplomatists, 
who saw how it might be made subservient to the views of their own govern¬ 
ment. For a time his choice of a field of enterprise alternated between Khiva 
and Herat The latter was at last preferred, and in 1833 Mahomed Meerza, 
Abbas Meerzals eldest son, set out at the head of an army intended to capture 
Herat, which was regarded as the key of India, and thereafter extend its con¬ 
quests still farther to the eastward. 

ThuMrah't, This attempt upon Herat gave great uneasiness to the British government, 

Herat’ 1011 and was made the subject of strong remonstrance by its ambassador at the 
Persian court, but as Russian influence was now completely in the ascendant 
the expedition was persisted in, and the siege of Herat actually commenced. 
Before much progress was made, an event took place which brought it abruptly 
to a close. Abbas Meerza died at Meshed, and Mahomed Meerza, fearing that 
his prospects of succeeding to the throne might in consequence be endangered, 
hastened back with Ids army, and succeeded in obtaining his nomination as 
heir. Fie had not long to wait for the succession, for Ms grandfather Futtek 
All, the reigning sovereign, died in the autumn of 1834, and left him in undis¬ 
puted possession of the throne, which he ascended under the title of Mahomed 
Shah, Though circumstances had obliged him to raise the siege of Herat, 
the hope* of conquering it had never been abandoned, and therefore a new 
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expedition was soon meditated. The capture of Herat was only to pave the a d ism 
way for other conquests, and Candahar, Gliuzneo, and Cahoot were to he ~ 
successively attacked. Of these ambitious designs the .Shall made no seciet. n.-m,,f 
They wtne openly talked of in liis council, and it was even hinted that Persian nuTlt 1 ' 1 ' 
sway might again be extended as far eastwaid as Nadir Shah had carried it. 

It was well known that in the schemes of conquest which the Shah was thus 
meditating, he was encouraged Iqr Russian diplomatists, and therefore the 
British government deemed it high time to interpose, both by remonstrance 
and menace. In 183.1 Mr. Ellis, the British ambassador, was instructed by 
Loixl Palmerston, "especially to warn the Persian government against allowing 
themselves to he pushed on to make war against the Afghans.' 1 He obeyed 
his instructions, but was scarcely listened to. The Shah was determined to 
take his own way, and pointing to the terms of the subsisting treaty, had little 
difficulty in showing that the Biitish were bound not to interfere with him. 

The intention to resume the expedition against Herat was distinctly avowed, 
and even the necessary preparations began to lie made. 

Such was the state of matters when Lord Auckland became governor-general, tma .luck 
He had entered on his administration under a pledge, voluntarily given, that 
he would pursue a pacific policy, and there was as yet no reason to apprehend, 
notwithstanding some threatening appearances, that he would be tempted to 
abandon it In 1836 Dost Mahomed, in addressing a letter of congratulation to 
the new governor-general, took occasion to express his earnest desire to enter 
into intimate relations with the British government After referring to late 
transactions, and to the injuries which the Afghans had sustained from the 
treachery of the "reckless and misguided Sikhs,” he continued thus*. “Communi¬ 
cate to me whatever may suggest itself to your wisdom for the settlement of the 
affairs of this country, that it may servo as a rule for my guidance;” adding, “I 
hope that your lordship will consider me and my country as your own.” This 
language, though certainly not intended to be interpreted literally, strongly 
evinced the anxiety of Dost Mahomed for a British alliance, and his willingness 
to make great sacrifices in order to obtain it; but Lord Auckland, instead of 
listening to his overtures, replied nearly in the very terms used by Lord William 
Ben truck to Shah Shujali, “My friend, you are awai’e that it is not the 
practice of the British government to interfere with the affairs of other 
independent states.” Turning aside therefore from politics, after simply 
expressing a wish that the Afghans “should be a flourishing and united nation” 
he spoke of the navigation of the Indus, and intimated his intention to depute 
some gentlemen to C&bool to confer on commercial topics. 

Though Lord Auckland was not at this time prepared to make any political 
use of Dost Mahomed's overtures, he had begun to be apprehensive that his 
administration would not prove so peaceful as he had hoped. Writing Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, in September, 1,886, he says; “X share with yon the apprehension of 
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our being at uo distant date involved in political and possibly military opera¬ 
tions upon nnr western frontier: and even since I have been here, more than 
one event has occurred, which has led me to think that the period of disturbance 
is nearer than I had either wished or expected. The constitutional restlessness 
of the old man of Lahore seems to increase with his age. His growing appetite 
for the treasures and jungles of Scinde; the obvious impolicy of allowing him 
to extend his dominions in that direction; the importance which is attached 
to the free navigation of the Indus, most justly, I think, and yet perhaps 
with some exaggeration, from its value not having been tried; the advance 
of the Persians towards Herat, and the link which may in consequence bo 
formed between Indian and European politics—all lead me Lo fear, that the 
wish which I have had to confine my administration to objects of commerce 
and finance, and improved institutions and domestic policy, will be far indeed 
from being accomplished. But, as you say, we must fulfil our destiny.” These 
apprehensions, however, were still too vague to have produced any decided 
change in his measures, and in a despatch dated as late as 20th September, 1837, 
the directors, who had never dreamed of his abandoning a pacific polic}^, thus 
complimented him: “With respect to the states west of the Indus, you have 
uniformly observed the proper course, which is to have no political connection 
with any state or part\- in those regions, to take no part in their quarrels, hut 
to maintain as far as possible a friendly connection with all of them.” When 
this despatch was written, the policy which it lauded had been virtually, and 
was soon to be practically abandoned 

The commercial deputation, hinted at by Lord Auckland in liis letter to 
Dost Mahomed, had not been forgotten. At its head was placed Alexander 
Buracs, who, subsequently to his arrival at Lahore with the present to Eunjeet 
Sing, had earned new claims to the appointment. After repairing to Simla, 
and there reporting the result of his mission to Lord William Bentinck, he had 
made a long and perilous journey into Central Asia. Proceeding across the 
Punjab, and thence through Pesbawer and Jelalabad to Cabool, where he 
spent a short time enjoying the hospitality of Dost Mahomed, he ascended the 
lofty mountain range of Hindoo-Koosh, entered the valley of tlio Qxus, and 
arrived at Bokhara. Alter remaining here two months he turned westward, 
passed the Persian frontier, visited the capital and several of the leading cities 
of that kingdom, and at last sailed from Bushire to Bombay. The governor- 
general having now returned to Calcutta, Bura.es hastened thither to give the 
results of his observations. These seemed so important, that he was desired to 
embark for England, and communicate personally with the home authorities. 
The attention which he thus attracted was greatly increased by the book of 
travels which he published, and when the commercial mission began to be 
talked of, there Weis scarcely any doubt as to whom it ought to be intrusted. 

Burned returned to India in 1833, and while on a mission to the Ameel'S 
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of feemdo, he v as informed of tlie intention of l.o n.l An ok loud to .solid ]i iin yd 15 - 7 . 
to Afghanistan, and directed to proceed to Bombay to make the necessary 
preparations. Those being completed he again took the route by Scinde, Mr romcs' 
pushed on to Pesliawer, and pioceeding through the Kliyher Pass, reached tau ™ *° 
Cabool towards the end of September, 1S37. The instructions given him were 
entirely of a commercial character. lie had been selected, as a letter from Mr. 
Macnaghten, then secretary to the government, informed him, “to conduct a 
commercial mission to the countries bordering on the Indus, with a view to 
complete the re-opening of the navigation of that river, on the basis of the 
treaties lately concluded with the powers possessing territory on its banks." 

With this view he was first to proceed to the court of the Ameers of Scinde, 
and having made the desired arrangements with them at Hyderabad, sail up 
tlie river, first to Khyrpoor, and then to Mittun-Kote. Here he was to he 
met by Captain Wade, Lieutenant Makison, and an agent from ltunjeet Sing, and 
select with them the best place “for the establishment of a mart or entrepot, I’™ 1 " 1 ®™ 

1 its cratensi- 

with reference to all the branches of trade proceeding down or across the Indus, w»‘ objuu 
and the means best suited for the establishment of an annual fair.” At 
Pcshawer and Cabool lie was to “make inquiry into the present state of the 
commerce of those countries,” “inform tlie merchants of the measures concerted,” 
encourage them by all means “to conduct their trade by the new route,” and 
invite them “to resort to the contemplated entrepot and fair.” After quitting 
Cabool he was to visit Candahar, keeping the above objects still in view, and 
finally return to Hyderabad by the route of the Bolan Pass and Shikarpoor. 

In conclusion ho was requested to “have a strict regard to economy” in all his 
arrangements, which he would easily he able to do, “as parade would be 
unsuitable to the character of a commercial mission.” Tlie commercial char¬ 
acter thus studiously enforced in Mr. Macnaghten’s instructions was also the 
only subject of the letter which Burnes was commissioned to deliver from the 
governor-general to Dost Mahomed, whom if thus indoctrinates in political 
economy:—“To your enlightened mind it cannot fail to be obvious that com¬ 
merce is the basis of all national prosperity, and that it is commerce alone 
which enables the people of one country to exchange its superfluous commodities 
for those of another, to accumulate wealth, and to enjoy all the comforts and 
blessings of civilized life. The general diffusion of these blessings and comforts 
among neighbouring nations is the grand object of tlie British government. 

It seeks for itself no exclusive benefits; but it ardently desires to secure the 
establishment of peace and prosperity in all the countries of Asia” 

Though nothing oould he more palpable than the strictly commercial 
character given to the mission, it is very doubtful if either Host Mahomed or 
Mr. Burnes understood that it was to he so interpreted. In a private letter 
explaining tbo object of his mission to a friend, the latter says:'—“I came to 
look after commerce, to superintend surveys, and examine passes of mountains, 
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n nm. and likewise, certainly, to see into affairs, and judge of what was to he done 
hereafter. As there is nothing of this in the formal instructions given him, it 
™Jrr' is rcaS011aljle tn Inline that some latitude had been allowed him, and that 
folium o»c. the name of commerce was meant to cover much more than it truly signifies. 

But for some such understanding nothing 
could have been more preposterous than 
some expressions which occur in the very 
first letter which he addressed to the 
government secretary at Calcutta. It 
was written on the fourth clay after Ins 
arrival, and concludes thus:—“Up to 
this time my communications with the 
.Ameer have been confined to matters of 
compliment and ceremony, but I shall 
take an early opportunity of reporting 
on what transpires at this court, merely 
observing at present, from what 1 have 
seen and heard, that I have good reason 
to believe Dost Mahomed Khan will 
set forth no extravagant pretensions, and 
act in such a manner as will enable the 
. . British government to show its interest 

hi its behalf, and at the same time preserve for us the valued friendship of the 
Sikh chief. The political diplomatist is here clearly revealed, while the 
reception given him by Dost Mahomed shows that he regarded him in the very 
same light. Had it been supposed that be had come merely to treat of emn- 

., ’ nCTC01 W,1<1 tlie Ameer ’ s favourite son, Akbar Khan, been sent out to conduct 

ir.iiiumai, ani into the city “with great demonstrations of respect, and joy;” and would 

the Ameer himself when Burnes on the following day delivered l.is letter of cre¬ 
dentials, have received the deputation “in a very flattering manner, with many 
expressions ol his high sense of the great honour which had been conferred on 
nm, and Ins at last having had the means of communication with an officer 
of the British government, for which he felt deeply grateful to the governor- 
general U Such is the account given in the letter already mentioned, and it is 
impossible to read it without feeling convinced that both the Ameer and the 
British envoy were under the impression that they were about to discuss ques¬ 
tions of a more interesting and vital nature than those of commerce 

The first interview, at which the Ameer allowed only Akbar Khan to be 
present, took place in the “interior of the harem,” and “lasted till midnight” 
Burnes m accordance with the letter of his instructions opened with commerce, 
and dwelt on the advantages to be derived from throwing open the navigation 
of ho Indus and the trade of Afghanistan. The Ameer listened with apparent 
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interest, but another subject was occupying his thoughts. Unshackled com- ad u.t 
merce might doubtless in the long run prove a great source of wealth, but how 
was lie to act in the meantime ( The Sikhs had involved him in an expensive vr bwikc 
war, and treacherously dismembered the Afghan monarchy by seizing upon 
Peshawer While thus involved in war, and crippled in his resources, he lmd n,ht 
no alternative but to raise a revenue by any means, however injudicious in 
themselves, which promised to be most effectual, and therefore it was impos¬ 
sible for him, till placed in better circumstances, to lighten the burdens undei 
which commerce was said to he suffering. The object of the Ameer evideutly 
was to ascertain whether there was any hope that the British would assist him 
in obtaining the restoration, of Peshawer, or mediate between him and Runjeet 
Sing, for the purpose of preventing future encroachments and securing a 
lasting peace In regard to the former alternative Burnes could not hold out 
any hopes Runjeet Sing was an ancient and valued ally of the British gov¬ 
ernment, and therefore, if anything was to be done in regard to Peshawer, it 
could only be in the way of friendly advice. Such being the case, the true 
policy of Dost Mahomed would be to abandon all idea of a conflict, to which 
his resources were inadequate, and think onfy of a peaceful arrangement. The 
Ameer at once assented, and went so far as to add, that “instead of renewing 
the conflict it would be a source of real gratification, if the British government 
would counsel me how to act; none of our other neighbours can avail me; and 
in return I would pledge myself to forward its commercial and political views.” 

The political turn thus given to the mission it continued ever after to Hu «h«h 

• n eiice with 

retain, and apparently with the concurrence of all parties. At a subsequent imnoutim 
interview on the 4th of October, 1837, Dost Mahomed, returning to the sore rStmer 
subject, the loss of Peshawer, assumed an appearance of humility which could 
hardly have been sincere, and expressed his readiness, if so advised by the 
British government, to apologize to Runjeet Sing for tlie past, and to receive 
back Peshawer, not as his right, but as a free grant, to be held by him as tribu¬ 
tary to Lahore. Burnes had no instructions which would authorize him to give 
this advice, and was, moreover, aware that it would have been useless, as 
Runjeet Sing, who had begun to grudge tho heavy expenditure to which the 
possession of Peshawer subjected him, was disposed to restore it, if he restored 
it at all, not to Dost Mahomed, but to his brother Sultan Mahomed, who was 
in possession of it when it was seized by the Sikhs. Owing to the hostile 
feelings with which the brothers regarded each other, Dost Mahomed considered 
that he would gain nothing at all by such an arrangement, and the subject 
was dropped. 

Burnes seems now to have almost entirely lost sight of commerce, and filled 
his letters to the government secretary with political details. One written, on 
the same day when the above interview took place begins thus; “ I have now 
the honour to report the result of my inquiries on the subject of Persian influ- 
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APIs’,:, ence in Cabool, and the exact power which tlie Kuzzilbasli, or Per.sian party 
resident in this city, exercise over the politics of Afghanistan, and alter a 
Anivni of a lengthened disquisition thus concludes: “The Shah of Persia lias not been slow 
in responding to Dost Mahomed Khan’s desire for an alliance; an elchee has 
;ltCaud ‘ ltor -beeu sent with robes and presents in return, and is now at Candaliar, but he 
has appeared at a time most unfavourable to his master, when the attention ol 
the British government is directed to Afghanistan, which goes far to discredit 
him with all parties, and even to damp the hopes of the Kuzzilbaslies. It is 
even doubtful if he will advance to Cabool, and it is certain if he does so that 
any offers which he may make will never be placed in the balance against those 
of the British government. The King of Persia desires to add Herat to his 
dominions, and the chiefs of Candaliar and Cabool might certainly aid him in 
his designs, hut the probabilities of a return for such good offices are more than 
doubtful.” 

rn,pp^'a The Persian alliance referred to in the above extract was now attracting 

IVi-mn alii- 

miuiviih much attention. As it would have been equivalent to an alliance with Russia, 
i,.. s iiatui’ally excited considerable alarm in the British government, and Bnrnes, 
aware of the anxiety felt in regard to it, was careful to ascertain exactly how it 
stood. Dost Mahomed Khan, when the subject was broached, “ stated with 
considerable candour the whole circumstances regarding it; declared that he 
had sought with ardour the friendship of the British government, from its 
being his neighbour, hut he had sought in vain, and hearing of the power of 
Persia and the designs towards Khorasan, he had addressed Mahomed Shah, 
and an elchee was now at Candaliar bringing robes for him and his brother, 
with a valuable dagger, and a promise of assistance in a crore of rupees/’ The 
Ameer, notwithstanding the “considerable candour" for which Burnes gives 
him credit, was evidently playing a double game, and endeavouring, by means 
of a proposed Persian alliance, to provoke the jealousy and awaken the fears of 
the British government. He accordingly recurred repeatedly to the subject, 
and showed how well he was acquainted with its bearings by putting questions 
concerning “the relations between tbo British government and Russia, the 
influence of Russia over the dominions of Turkey/’ and “the control which 
Russia exercised over the trade in Turkestan." At the same time he declared 
Ids decided preference for a British alliance, and urged his brothers at Candaliar 
to unite with him in endeavouring to secure it. In a letter which he appears 
to have communicated to the British envoy, he thus explains his policy, and 
remonstrates against their desire to connect themselves more closely with 
Persia. "We have some hopes regarding Peshawer. It is well known to the 
world that the power of the Sikhs is nothing in comparison with that of the 
English, and if all our objects be obtained through that power so much the 
hetter." Again, “For these few days past no letter has come direct from you, 
but from the contents of letters from Mr. Burnes and others I learn that on 
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the information of a Persian army coming to Herat, you are going to send your a n wst 
son Mahomed Omar Khan along with the Persian elcliee to the Shah This 
has astonished me very much, because you never did anything before without 
my advice: and what fruits do you hope to reap by sending your son to Persia 9 
If the British would not be friendly, then you might make friendship with 
others: the former are near to us, and famous for preserving their word; the 
latter are nothing in power compared to them.” 

The letter from which the above extracts are given was in all probability British nt>. 
not only communicated to Burnes, but suggested, if not dictated by him. It 
was written on the 25th October, 1837, and lie had the very dajr before, in Ay™m"nn 
replying to a letter addressed to him by Ivolian Dil Khan, the Candaliar chief, 
used the following language: “It is known to you that I came to this quarter 
with good intentions towards all parties, and particularly to converse with all 
the members of your family; and I lmve received a very friendly reception at 
Gabool. At this time I hear from various quarters that you are sending your 
son to Iran (Persia). When I look to the contents of your letter, and to this 
step, I do not understand matters, and believe that some person has been 
deceiving me. It is not possible to hold two water-melons in one hand; 
unanimity in families is a great source of power, family differences are the 
certain cause of evil; and foreseeing as much as the feeble intellect of man can 
do into futurity, I see no good in the step you now contemplate; even I see 
that the fruit of the matter will be nothing hut repentance and loss; and 
wishing you well, I have thought it proper to warn you." Not satisfied with 
thus denouncing an alliance with Persia, Burnes had at the same time ventured 
to assure Dost Mahomed that “if lie succeeded in preventing Kohan Dil Khan 
from acting as lie intended, it cordd not fail to be received as a strong mark of 
his desire for our friendship.” 

Burnes, though apparently still unprovided with any other than his original 
commercial instructions, had thus thrown himself into the very heart of a Afghanistan, 
political intrigue. The fact was known to his government, and so far from 
being objected to, appears rather to have been regarded with approbation. The 
mission had accordingly assumed a character entirely different from that origin¬ 
ally impressed upon it. This change was mainly owing to the discovery of 
Russian intrigues. Their influence at the Persian court was well known, but 
the extent which it had acquired in Afghanistan was scarcely suspected. 

The expedition against Herat by Mahomed Shah had again been actually 
undertaken, and while this step gave umbrage to the British government, 
from knowing that it was truly more a Russian than a Persian scheme of 
aggrandizement, the startling discovery was made that a Russian agent was 
journeying directly toward Cqbool. On the 14th of October, 1837, a letter 
was received from Colonel Sthddaxt, then with the Persian camp near Nisha- 
poor, stating that “ Captain Vikovieh of the Russian service, an aide-de-camp f 
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_> n.isu of the general of Oreulrurg, arrived here from Teheian and Resht on the 10th 
instant. lie is gone on a mission to Cabool Iloi’bemen have been given to 
Ru. =11111 in- pass him to Toorbut, thence a change to Kliain, thence again to Lash, from 
ujhini'-tau thence to Oandahar. hie left yesterday.” The first movements of this myste¬ 
rious agent were ascertained rather curiously. Major Rawliuson had .set out 
with a small party to join the Persian army, now in full march upon Herat, 
and after accomplishing a distance of 700 miles, had set out on his last day is 
journey, when, to his astonishment, lie came upon a party of horsemen in 
Cossack dresses, and among them one who was recognized to he a servant of 
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the Russian mission. On reaching the 
next stage Major Rawliuson, whose 
curiosity was naturally excited, en¬ 
deavoured to gratify it, but the Russian 
party, on arriving shortly after, and 
learning that a British officer was there, 
declined to enter the khan, and rode off. 
This desire of concealment added of 
course to the curiosity already felt, and 
the major, following as close as possible 
upon the track, came at length upon 
the party seated at breakfast beside a 
rivulet in a gorge of the hills. It was 
now impossible to avoid an interchange 
of civilities, hut the officer at the head 
of the party dexterously avoided con¬ 
versation by pretending ignorance of 
the different languages m which Major 
Rawliuson addressed him. Tie knew no French, no Persian, and answered only 
in Russian. At length a kind of conversation was kept up in Turcoman, but 
so broken that the major could learn nothing more than that he had fallen in 
with “a bona fide Russian officer carrying presents from the emperor to 
Mahomed Shah.” Major Rawliuson continued his journey, and had been only 
two clays in the camp when the Russian made his appearance, and was intro¬ 
duced to him by the Russian ambassador as Captain Vikovicli or Viktavitch, 
He now spoke French fluently, and when rallied by the major on this sudden 
acquirement, only observed with a smile that “ it would not do to be. too familiar 
with strangers in the desert.” 

This Russian agent made his appearance in Cabool on the 19th of December, 
1837. Buraes had previously received a notification of his approach from a 
correspondent at Candahar, and on the very day of his arrival was visited by 
Dost Mahomed, who “came over from the Bala ITissar with a letter from his 
son the governor of Glmznee, reporting that the Russian agent had ai rived at 
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that city on his way to Cahool ” The Ameer, professing that he had come to 
Bui nos for counsel, declared “that he wished to have nothing to do with any 
othci power than the British, that he did not wish to leceive anj agent of any 
power whatever so long as he had a hope of sympathy from us, and that lie 
would order the Russian agent to Ire turned out, detained on the load, or act 
in any way I desired him ” Brunos gave judicious advice. After observing 
that he could not “advise him to lefuse any one who declaied himself duly 
accredited,” he told the Ameer that he “ had it in his power to show his feeling 
on the occasion by making a full disclosure to the British government of the 
errand on which the individual had come” He immediately agreed to this, 
and put Brumes in possession of the different documents that came into his 
hands Two of these from native agents are so far interesting as showing the 
impression produced by the arrival of Vikovicb, and the opinion formed of lus 
character The first communication, dated from Caudahar, says, “An elcliee 
arrived here from Russia. Leaving the rarities of that country in Teheran, he 
came to the camp of Mahomed Shah Kajur, and after seeing his majesty he 
passed through Birjird Jawer, Lash, and Seistan, on way to Ahmed Shahu 
(Canclahar). He is a man of Moscow, and stands high in the favour of the 
emperor The Russian ambassador at Teheran has sent a list of the picsents, 
with his letter to the Sirdars, which this elcliee left in his charge on account 
of the disorders of the road between Teheran and L'andalmr As he looks a 
confidential person, I think he will do everything for the Sirdars ” The second 
communication was sent direct to Dost Mahomed by Moolla Reshid, the coun¬ 
sellor of Kolian Dil Khan, chief of Candahar, and after intimating the «urival 
of Vikovicb, and that he is “the hearer of letters from the Russian ambassador 
at Teheran,” continues thus “The Russian ambassador recommends this man 
to he a most trusty individual, and to possess full authority to make any nego¬ 
tiation Captain Burnes will undoubtedly comprehend the real motives of this 
elcliee The conduct and appearance of this man seem to infer (hat he pos¬ 
sesses no less dignity and honour than Captain Burnes, and whatever arrange¬ 
ments he may make will be agreeable to the Russian ambassador. You have 
now both the English and the Russian ambassadors at your court. Please to 
settle matters with any of them whom you think may do some good office here¬ 
after.” 

The other documents furnished to Burnes by the Ameer were a letter which 
he had himself sent by his agent Hajee lioosain Ali, to the Emperor of Russia, 
about the beginning of 1830, a letter or nwlmm addressed to the Ameer by 
Mahomed Shah, and the letter which Vikovicb delivered from the Russian 
ambassador at Teheran on arriving at Cahool. The Ameer’s letter' to the czar 
is not unworthy of quotation. It was as follows:—"There have bfeen great 
difference^ and quarrels between myself and the royal bouse of the Sudozyea. 
The English government is disposed to support Shujah-ul-Moolk. The 
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ad 18)7. whole of India is governed by them, and they are on friendly terms with 
Eunjeet Sing, the lord of the Punjab, which lies in their neighbourhood. The 
Lcttm of British government exhibit no favourable opinions towards me. I with all my 
l.omJito power have always been fighting with the Sikhs. Your imperial government 
has made friendship with the Persians; and if your majesty will be graciously 
pleased to arrange matters in the Afghan country, and assist this nation (which 
amounts to twenty lacs of families), you will place me under obligations. I 
hope your imperial majesty will do me the favour by allowing me to be 
received, like the Persians, under the protection of the government of Russia, 
under your royal protection. I can perform along with my Afghans various 
praiseworthy services.” The Shah’s letter proceeded thus:—“Agreeably to my 
affection and kindly feeling towards you, I wish to bestow great favours on 
you, and anxiously wait to hear from you. In these days the respectable 
Captain Yikoviek having been appointed by my esteemer! brother the Emperor 
of Prussia to attend your court, paid his respects on his way, stating he had been 
honoured by his imperial majesty to deliver some messages to you; on this I 
thought it incumbeut on me to remember you by the despatch of this ruckum, 
to convince you that your well-wishers are deeply engraven in my mind. 
Considering the favours of my-majesty attached to you, let me hear occasionally 
from you, and by rendering good services you rvill obtain the protection of this 
i rtterfrom royal house." The letter of Count Simonich, the Russian ambassador at 
4 iuiu-»uicvr Teheran, contained the following passages:—“The respectable P. Vileovicli will 
tniimisla wait upon you with this letter. Your agent, Hajee Hoosain Ali, has been 

homed. attacked by a severe illness, and therefore be stopped at Moscow. When the 

intelligence of bis bad health was conveyed to the emperor, a good physician 
was ordered to attend, and cure him as soon as possible. On liis recovery I 

will not fail to facilitate him on his long journey back to Cabool. Knowing 

your anxiety to hear from this quarter I have hastened to despatch the bearer 
to you. He was ordered to accompany your agent to Cabool. I hope on his 
arrival at your court that you will treat him with consideration, and trust him 
with your secrets. I beg you will look upon him like, myself, and take his 
words as if they were from me. In case of his detention at Cabool you will 
allow him often to be in your presence; and let my master know, through me, 
about your wishes, that anxiety may he removed.” The letter concludes with 
an enumeration of “some Russian rarities,” which the ambassador would take 
the first opportunity of forwarding, as the beaver, P. Vikovieh, from being 
lightly equipped, was unable to take i them with him. 

Resides the above letter from the Russian ambassador, Yikovich is said to 
have been the bearer of a letter from the emperor himself, in which he 
expressed his great delight at receiving, and liis high gratification on perusing 
the letter of the Ameer. Its contents "prove that you are my well-wisher, and 
have friendly opinions towards me; it flattered me very much, and I was 
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satisfied of your friendship to my everlasting government In consequence of ad 11,37, 
this, ami preserving the terms of fiiendship (which are now commenced between ' 

you and myself), in my heart, I will feel always happy to assist the people of u™t.u« 
(Jabool who may come to trade into my kingdom” The genuineness of this u ,_ 
letter is denied, and we are disposed to think on sufficient giomuls; but ' erunitIlt 
whether genuine or not, there was ceitainly enotigli in the othei documents to 
cause ahum and give umbrage to the British government In January, 1837, 

Loid Palmerston, having received a number of despatches fiom the British 
minister at the court of Persia, in which it was again and again stated that the 
Russian minister there had urged the Shah to undertake a winter campaign 
against Herat* deemed it necessary to instiuct the Earl of Durham, then 
ambassador at St Petersburg, “to ask Count Nesselrode whether Count 
Simonich is acting accoiding to bis instructions, in thus urging the Shall to 
pursue a line of conduct so diametrically opposed to bis Persian majesty’s real 
interests” Should Count Nesselrode sanction Count Simonich's proceedings, myimwon 
the Earl of Durham was then to represent “that these military expeditions of lj untiji 
the Shall are in the highest degree unwise and injurious,” but as Count Simo- 
nidi’s proceedings were “so contrary to all the professed principles and declared rctt '" , ' urB 
system of the Russian government,” it must be assumed that he was acting 
without instructions; and in that case it would simply be necessary to declare 
the full confidence of bis majesty’s government, “that the Russian cabinet will 
put a stop to a course of conduct so much at variance with its own declared 
policy, and so adverse to the best interests of an ally for whom the Russian 
government professes friendship and good-will.” Count Nesselrode disclaimed 
the proceedings of Count Simonich, though doubting if they had been fairly 
represented, and further stated, that he entirely agreed with the English gov¬ 
ernment as to the folly and impolicy of tlie course prnsued by the Persian 
monarch. 

The above disclaimer was given by Count Nesselrode in February, 1837, rwtomor 

. , , hy Count 

and it became impossible to reconcile it with the course which Count Simonich ^oMe 
continued to pursue, and more especially with the new coruse of intrigue in 
which lie seemed about to engage, by sending Yiltovicli to Cabool Bumes, 
who had the art of jumping somewhat hastily to a conclusion, addressed a long- 
letter to the governor-general, in which, after dwelling on the “strong demon¬ 
strations on the part of Russia to interest herself” in the affairs of Afghanistan, 
he .stated it to be bis “most deliberate conviction, that much more rigorous 
proceedings than the government might wish or contemplate, are necessary to 
counteract Russian or Persian intrigue in this quarter, than have yet been 
exhibited.” Lord Auckland took the matter more coolly, and replied through 
Mr. Macnagbten, that he attached “little immediate importance to this mission 
of the Russian agent.” Bumes was therefore directed to suggest to the 
Ameer, that if Vikovieh had not already left Oajbool, he should “be dismissed 
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a d 1837 with courtesy, with a letter of compliments and thanks to the Emperor of 
Russia for his professed kindness to Cahool traders. His mission should he 
nuwii m in- assumed to have heen, as represented, entirely for commercial objects; and no 
Afghanistan notice need be taken of the messages with which he may profess to have been 
charged.” The British ministry when the subject was reported to them viewed 
it in a more serious light, and Lord Palmeiston transmitted to the Marquis of 
Clanriearde, who had succeeded the Earl of Durham as ambassador at >St. 
Petersburg, the draft of a note to be presented to Count Nesselrode. 

This note, after stating “that events which have lately occurred in Persia 
and Afghanistan render it necessary for the British government to request 
from that of Russia, explanations with respect to certain circumstances which 
are connected with those events, and which have an important bearing upon the 
mu pu- relations between Russia and Great Britain,’' dwells at some length on the 
common course of action which the two governments had agreed to pursue in 
regard to Persia, and the violation of this agreement by Count Simonich, who, 
while the British envoy at Teheran “was preaching moderation and peace,'’ was 
on the contrary “inciting to war and conquest.” Count Nesselrode, when 
applied to, had at once declared, that if Count Simonich’s conduct was as 
represented, he was not acting in accordance with but directly in the face of 
his instructions, and in proof of this, an offer was made by M. Rodofinikin, 
the head of the eastern department in Count Nesselrode’s office, to show the 
Earl of Durham the book in which all the instructions given were entered. 
At this time Count Nesselrode doubted the accuracy of the reports respecting 
Count Simonich’s conduct, but these, the note proceeds to say, “have been 
fully confirmed by subsequent information. For not only did the prime min¬ 
ister of the Shall state that Count fiimonicli had urged liis Persian majesty to 
undertake an expedition to Herat, but Count Simonich himself admitted to 
Mr. M‘Neill that he had done so; though he added that in so doing be had 
disobeyed his instructions." Nor had he stopped here. Tie had during the last 
twelve months advanced to the Shah the sum of 50,000 tomans, to “enable 
him to prosecute with vigour the war against Herat,” and had also announced 
to him, that “if his Persian majesty should succeed in taking Herat, the Russian 
government would release Persia from the payment of the balance of its debt 
to Russia.'’ Subsequently when the siege of Herat was in progress, and both 
Mr. M‘Neill the British minister and Count Simonich had arrived in the Persian 
camp, while the former, who had arrived first, was in hopes of terminating 
the war “in a manner satisfactory and honourable to both parties,” the latter, 
“assuming a part the very reverse of that which the British minister had acted, 
appeared publicly as the military adviser of the Shah, employed a staff officer 
attached to the Russian mission to direct the construction of batteries, and to 
prosecute the offensive operations furnished a further sum of money for distri¬ 
bution tp the Persian soldiers; and by his countenance, support, and advice, con- 
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finned the Shall in his resolution to persevere in his hostilities ” Passing from ad is; 
this subject the note proceeds to state, that the British government “possess a 
copy of a treaty which has been concluded between Persia and the Afghan r,nJ mi 
ruler of Candabar, the execution of which lias been guaranteed by Count nil''" 1 " 
Simonicli, and the stipulations of which are injurious and offensive to Great 
Biitain.” The guarantee “contains a promise to compel Persia to defend the 
mlers of Candahar against attack from any quarter whatever,’ and though “in 
this stipulation no specific allusion is made to England,” yet the intention 
might, be inferred from the original draft of the treaty “which was less cautiously 
worded, and in Avliicli specific allusion was made to England, as one of the 
powers against whom assistance was to he given by Russia to the rulers of 
Candahar.” Still more recently, a Russian agent of the name of Vikovich, 

“said to be attached to the staff of the geneial commanding: at Orenburg, was 
the bearer of letters from the emperor and Count Simonicli to the ruler of 
Cabool,” and Count Simonicli “announced to the Shall of Persia that this 
Russian agent would counsel the ruler of Cabool to seek assistance of the 
Persian government to suppoit him in his hostilities with the ruler of the Pun¬ 
jab , and the further reports which the British government have received of the 
language held by this Russian agent at Candahar and at Cabool, can lead to no 
other conclusion than that he strenuously exerted himself to detach the rulers 
of tlioso Afghan states from all connection with England, and to induce them 
to place their reliance upon Persia in the first instance, and ultimately upon 
Russia. ” 

Notwithstanding the long extracts which have been already made from this m spirited 
note, the conclusion is too spirited and important to be omitted. “The Biitish 
government readily admits that Russia is free to pursue, with respect to the 
matters in question, whatever course may appear to the cabinet of St Peters¬ 
burg most conducive to the interests of Russia; and Great Britain is too con¬ 
scious of her own strength, and too sensible of the extent and sufficiency of the 
means which she possesses to defend her own interests in every quarter of the 
globe, to regal’d with any serious uneasiness the transactions to which this note 
relates. But the British government considers itself entitled to ask of the 
cabinet of St. Petersburg, whether the intentions and the policy of Russia 
towards Persia and towards Great Britain are to be deduced from the declara¬ 
tions of Count Nesselrode and M. Rodofinikin to the Earl of Durham, or from 
the acts of Count Simonicli and M. Vikovich; and the British government 
thinks itself also justified in observing, that if from any cause whatever the 
Russian government has, subsequently to the months of February and May, 

1837, altered the opinions which were then expressed to the Earl of Durham, 
then and in such ease, the system of unreserved reciprocal communication upon 
Persian affairs which of late years has been established between the two gov¬ 
ernments, gave to the British cabinet a good right to expect that so entire a 
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a.d. isot change of policy on the part of Russia, together with the reasons on which it 
was founded, would have been made known to her majesty s government by 
r. ■utra the cabinet of St. Petersburg, instead of being left to ho inferred from the acts 
"“«“iauo of Russian agents in Persia and Afghanistan The undersigned (Marquis of 
Clanricarde) in conclusion is instructed to say, that her majesty’s government 
At 5 inmst. 111 .j 3 pexrivxadfcl that the cabinet of St. Petersburg will see in this communication, 
a fresh proof of the anxious desire of the British government to maintain 
unimpaired the friendly relations which so happily subsist between the two 
countries, and to which the British government justly attaches so great a 
value; because explanations sought for with frankness, and in a friendly spirit, 
tend to remove misunderstandings and to preserve harmony between nations.” 

Count Nesselrode lost no time in transmitting a despatch to Count Pozzo di 
Borgo, the Russian ambassador at London, in which, after declaring that he 
v<." (i.u did “not hesitate a single instant to meet the English cabinet with a frank 

• Lamer of . . . 

uioUn-si.m and spontaneous explanation, m order completely to remove its apprehensions 
sijM.mmont.as to the intentions and views of our government with regard to the affairs of 
Asia,” he made a veiy lengthened statement. “ The idea/’ lie said, “ of assailing 
the security and the tranquillity of the state of possession of Great Britain in 
India has never presented itself and never will present itself to the mind of our 
august master. He desires oirly what is just and what is possible. For this 
twofold reason he cannot entertain any combination whatever directed against 
the British power in India. It would not he just, because nothing- would have 
given cause for it. It would not he possible, by reason of the immense distance 
which separates us, the sacrifices which must be made, the difficulties which 
must he overcome, and all this to realize an adventurous scheme, which could 
never he in accordance with sound and reasonable policy. A single glance at 
the map ought to be sufficient to dissipate in this respect all prejudice, and 
convince every impartial and enlightened man that no hostile design against 
England can direct the policy of our cabinet in Asia.” While maintaining that 
Mahomed Shah, “in determining to make war against Herat, was completely 
within the limits of his rights as an independent sovereign,” he repeated the 
assurance former^ given that instead of urging him to such an enterprise, which 
in one view offered no chanco of success, Russia had done all in her power to 
divert him from it, and to induce him “ to prefer an amicable arrangement with 
the chief of Herat to a state of hostility .indefinitedy prolonged.” Count 
Simonich had accordingly received a positive order “ to employ all Ins credit 
with the Shah to dispose him to a formal accommodation.” It was no doubt 
true that “ on his arrival in camp Count Simonich, witnessing the distress in 
which the Persian army was, did not think he ought to refuse his assistance to 
the Shah when that sovereign earnestly entreated him to examine the works of 
the siege/’ hut “ even if the city of Herat had been forced to open its gates/' 
our minister had suggested a pacific arrangement, by which “ Herat would have 
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bu6u given ovei to Rohan Dil Ivlian, chief of Cm ud.dmr—an arrangement ad hi' 
which, "if it had actually taken place, would have had for its basis the inde- 
pendence of Afghanistan, by imposing upon the Shah the formal obligation in ™im. 
no way to assail the integrity of the country of which the Siidars are actually afimt’ 
in possession, nor the tianquillity of the tribes of which they aie the chiefs” c:qil ' mt/! 
With legat’d to M. Witkcwitscli (Vikovich), his mission to Cahool "was simply 
occasioned by the mission of an agent whom Dost Mahomed Khan sent to us 
in 1837 to St. Petersburg, with the intention of forming commercial relations 
with Russia.” It had for its object “ neither a treaty of commerce nor any 
political combination whatever which a third power could have reason to 
complain of or to take umbrage at. It has produced and was intended to 
produce but one result—that of making us acquainted with a country separated 
from our frontier by great distances, which oblige our government to increase 
our precautions, in order that the activity of our commerce should not run the 
risk of engaging there in ruinous enterprises without having been enlightened 
beforehand as to the chances to which it might be exposed.” 

The strict accuracy and sincerity of this explanation were questionable, hut 
an important step towards conciliation was made by the recall of Count aatis&uny. 
Simonieh, who was succeeded by Colonel DuhameL Vikovichb proceedings 
met with a severer condemnation, and led to a more lamentable result. On 
reporting himself after his return to St. Petersburg, Count Nesselrode refused 
to see him, and sent a message to the effect that ho knew no Captain Vikovich, 
accept an adventurer of that name, who, it was reported, had been lately 
engaged in some unauthorized intrigue at Cabool and Candahar. The poor 
man, who had been anticipating praise and promotion, hastened home in a fit 
of despair and shot himself. Lord Palmerston had good reason to be satisfied 
with the result of his note. Besides procuring tiie dismissal of the offending 
ambassador, it had drawn forth from the Russian cabinet the strongest assur¬ 
ances that it did not harbour any designs hostile to the interests of Great 
Britain in India, and had not changed the policy which in 183T the two powers 
had agreed to adopt; and it therefore only remained to say that “if such shall 
continue to be the policy of Russia, and if her agents in the East shall faith¬ 
fully obey their instructions, there seems eveiy reason to hope that nothing 
can hereafter occur in those quarters that can be calculated to disturb the good 
understanding between the two countries.” 

In following out this correspondence between the two governments to its 
close, the order of time has been somewhat anticipated, and it will therefore 
be necessary to go back a little" in order to resume the narrative of events in 
Afghanistan. Dost Mahomed had, as we have seen, given strong and unequi¬ 
vocal proofs of lffs preference for a British alliance. His hope at first was that 
he would be completely secured from foreign aggression, and that Peshawar, 
on which hig heart was set, but wfiich he li&4 now no prospOct of being able to 
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a.d is 39 . reconquer, would be restored to the Afghan monarchy by an amicable arrange¬ 
ment. In this hope he was about to be grievously disappointed. Lord Auck- 
ircsotiiitioiH land, though sufficiently alive to the dangers with which India scorned to be 
threatened from the west, was not yet prepared for more than friendly inter- 
dnoft. ference for the purpose of repelling them, and was therefore determined to avoid 
all entanglement's which might oblige him to resort to warlike measures. The 
utmost which he was prepared to offer was advice to the Afghan chiefs, and in 
return for this he seems to have thought it not unreasonable to expect that 
they would devote themselves exclusively to Biitish interests, and refrain from 
forming any alliances that might be adverse to them. The unreasonableness 
of such an expectation was so obvious that Burnes thought he might take it 
upon himself Lo disregard it; and accordingly, on finding that tlie chiefs of 
Candahar, who had previously been ou the point of forming an alliance with 
Brimh Mahomed Shah, might he tempted to break with him, he did not hesitate to 
promise the protection of the British government against any attack to which 
hyBiuma j.] U[3 eX p 0Se themselves. ITis own account of the matter in a letter 

to a private friend is as follows:—“The chiefs of Candahar had gone over to 
Persia. 1 have detached them, and offered them British protection and cash 
if they would recede, and Persia attacked them. I have no authority to do so; 
but ain I to stand by and see us ruined at Candahar ? ” He adds—“ If the 
Persians move on Candahar, I am off there with the Ameer and his forces, and 
mean to pay the piper myself.” 

This was certainly a very extraordinary step to take without authority, and 
it cannot therefore excite much surprise to find that it was immediately repu¬ 
diated. Burnes' letter intimating that it had been taken, was written on the 
25th of December, 1837, and on the 20th of January, 1838, Lord Auckland, 
who was then at Bareilly, on his way to Simla, intimated his displeasure by a 
Lord Audi- letter from Mr. Macnaghten. “It is with great pain that his lordship must 

land refuses 1 

to ratify next proceed to advert to the subject of the promises which you have held out 
mmT 1° the chiefs of Candahar. These promises were entirely unauthorized by any 
part of your instructions. They are most unnecessarily made in unqualified terms, 
and they would, if supported, commit the government on the gravest questions 
of policy. His lordship is compelled, therefore, most decidedly to disapprove 
them. He is only withheld from a direct disavowal of these engagements to 
the chiefs of Candahar, because such disavowal would carry with it the decla¬ 
ration of a difference between you and your government, and might weaken 
your personal influence, and because events might in this interval have 
occurred which would render such a course unnecessary. But the rulers of 
Candahar must not be allowed to rest in confidence upon promises so given, 
and should affairs continue in the same uncertainty as that which prevailed at 
your last despatches, you will endeavour to set yourself right with the chiefs,. 
and will feel yourself bound in good faith to admit that you have exceeded 
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jour instructions, and held out hopes which j'ou liud upon communication ad is 3 s. 
with your goveiumont cannot be realized” Buines thus aclmoiiislied and “ 
censuied had no alternative but to retiact his piomises, and the Candahaa 
chiefs, throwing themselves once more into the aims of Peisia, concluded a 
Beaty, which Count Simonich guaranteed, and the stipulations of which aie 
described by Lord Palmerston, in a passage above quoted fiorn his note, as 
“injurious and offensive to Great Britain” 

While the friendly ties by which Buines hoped to have bound the Candaliar Loi<l \utk 
chiefs were thus rudely snapped asunder, Lord Auckland puieued a couise h'ligstj 
which almost looks as if it had been intended to produce a similar alienation in 
Dost Mahomed. In the very letter in which Burnes was lebukcd, be instructs ’'m 10 ™ 13 . 
him to deal summarily with the Ameer, as if he weie not an independent chief, 
but an bumble dependant placed entirely at his mercy. “ Should lie,” says his 
loidsbip, “seek to retain the agent (Vikovicli), and to enter into any descrip¬ 
tion of political intercourse with him, you will give him distinctly to under¬ 
stand that your mission will retire, that your good offices with the Sikhs will 
wholly cease; and that, indeed, the act will be considered a diiect breach of 
friendship with the Biitish government. It has been before at different times 
stated to you, that the continuance of our good offices must be entirely depend¬ 
ent on the relinquishment by the Ameer of alliances with any power to the 
westward” Nothing could be more dictatorial, and if it was really wished to 
conciliate the Ameer, nothing could be more preposterous than these instruc¬ 
tions. For what were the good offices which his loidship was willing to 
undertake, and in return for which the Ameer was to bind himself indissolubly 
to British interests, to forego all alliances with neighbouring powers, and as a 
necessary consequence incur their displeasure, and risk their vengeance? 

Nothing moio than to endeavour to persuade Rnnjcct Sing to refrain fiom Unreamm- 
makiug war on Cabool—a tiling for which at the time he bad neither the demanded 
inclination nor the means. The Afghans themselves ridiculed the veiy idea, and aom tom 
when such good offices were talked of, could scarcely refrain from showing that 
they considered themselves insulted. What then must have been the feelings 
of Dost Mahomed, when the same messenger who brought Burnes his letter of 
rebuke, put into bis hands a letter from the governor-general to himself, 
couched in such terms as the following?—“In regard to Peshawer, truth compels 
me to urge strongly on you to relinquish the idea of obtaining the government 
of that territory. From the generosity of his nature, and his legard for bis old 
alliance with tho British government, Maharajah Runjeet Sing has acceded to 
my wish, for the cessation of strife and the promotion of tranquillity, if you 
should behave in a less mistaken manner toward him. It becomes you to 
think earnestly on the mode in whuoh you may effect a reconciliation with that 
powerful prince, to whom my nation is united hy the direct bonds of friendship, 
and to abandon hopes which canriot be realised The interference on your 
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behalf, wldcli my regard to yourself and. lor the Afghan people has led me to 
exercise, has hitherto protected you from the continuance of a war which would 
have been ruinous to you; and if you can establish equitable terms oi peace 
with the Maharajah, you will enjoy, in a security which lias long been unknown 
to you, ample means of dignity and honour, and the territory which is actually 
under your government To lead you to hope for more than this would he to 
deceive yon; and even for this object, though my good offices would he readily 
employed for you, I would always he careful so to act, as to consult the interests 
and honour, and obtain the concurrence of the Sikh sovereign, who is the firm 
and ancient ally of my country. I need not state to you that the English 
nation is faithful to its engagements, and true to its word. It is on this account 
that I have written plainly to you, that you may understand correctly the 
assistance which you may expect from me. This assistance also cannot he granted 
if you form any connection with other powers unsanctionecl by the govern¬ 
ment. If you wish for its countenance and friendship, you must repose confid¬ 
ence in its good offices alone. Should you be dissatisfied with the aid I have 
mentioned from this government, which is all I think can in justice be granted; 
or should you seek connection with other powers without my approbation; Cap¬ 
tain Brumes, and gentlemen accompanying him, will retire from Cabool, where 
Ids further stay cannot he advantageous; and 1 shall regret my inability to con¬ 
tinue my influence in your favour with the Maharajah, I am persuaded that you 
will recognize the friendly feeling which has led me to state the truth to you, 
as you can guide your actions as you may consider most proper for yourself.” 

Every line of the above letter must have been gall and wormwood to Dost 
Mahomed, and it would not have been surprising had he, on the spur of the 
moment, taken Lord Auckland’s supercilious advice, and done what he must 
now have considered most proper for himself, by breaking off the negotiation 
with the British government. He acted with more moderation, and was 
cordially seconded by his brother Jabhar Khan, who continued to argue after 
Lord Auckland's letter had made argument all hut hopeless, and proved most 
convincingly that there was no proportion between what the British govern¬ 
ment offered and what was demanded in return for it. Tho whole letter, he 
said, betrayed great ignorance of the actual state of Afghanistan. The offer to 
restrain Bunjeet Sing was worthless, since, so far from his seeking to attack 
Cabool, hostilities had been commenced by the Afghans, who, conceiving they 
had just ground of complaint, assumed the offensive. The British altogether 
overrated the value of then- offers, when they expected that in return for them 
the Afghans would form no friendly relations with Persia, Russia, Turkestan, 
&c. Were they in furtherance of British interests to make all these powers 
hostile, and yet receive no promise of protection against the hostility thus 
provoked? Well might he conclude, that “the value of the Afghans had 
indeed keen depressed, and he did not wonder at the Ameer’s disappointment/' 
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Up to this tune, though the Amen had declined to dismiss \iko\ich, lif vn i- 
had i efiainr d fiom giving him any public countenance He had, how evu 
distinctly intimated to the Butisli envoy, that the delay on the part of the >-“1 uu 
govpinoi-geneial to doelaie lnmself lully was exhausting l ns patience, and that iTn, f 
as the mteiest which Russia had taken in him deceived acknowledgment, lie 1 

was unable to wait longei than the venial equinox When Loid Aucklands M ' il 
lettei was delivered, the disappointment which it piodueed could not be 
mistaken The Arneei obseived that “it was full of meaning/’ that lie would 
‘ ltfleet senously on what best suited his mteiests, before he made any aimvei, ’ 
and ‘ would send off an expiess to Candahai, to take llie counsel of his biotheis 
on what so vitally concerned theii cominon mteiesb” The deliveiy o! loid 
Aucklands lettei took place on the 23d of Fcbmaiy, 1&3S, and liom that date 
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Mi Buiucs must have seen that the fate of his mission was sealed Ilis nnpies 
sions on the subject aie given in a lettei to Mi Macnaglrten, dated 5th March 
“Fiom various quaitens I have meanwhile heaicl that the niler of Cabool is hut 
ill disposed to meet government m its wishes, and the advice given to him by 
one of the fiist individuals whose counsel he sought w r as, that be should take 
the Biilish government at their woid, and dismiss theii agent, since theie was 
nothing now to be expected fi oni liis pi esence in Cabool Fi om the receipt of the 
govemoi-geneial’s letter to the present time nightly meetings have been held 
at the Bala Hissar; and the Ameer Las on moie than one occasion given vent 
to veiy stiong expiessions, both as to las futuie proceedings, and the disap¬ 
pointment at the slight degiee of appreciation entertained by government 
legaldmg him It seems veiy clear, though the final answer of Dost Mahomed 
Khan has not been icoeivcd, that We have little hope of establishing a fiiendly 
connection with him on the terms wished by government ” 

Tbe above letter had only been despatched when Mr Burnes was 
visited hy Jubbar Khan, who catne frpm the durbar with a string of proposi- 
Vor,, III. 83B 
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fcions, embodying the terms oil rvlnch, if tlien agreed to, the Ameer would 
decide in favour of a British connection. They consisted chiefly “oi a promise 
to protect Cabool and Candaliar from Persia; of the surrender of Peslnvwer 
by Runjeet Sing; of the interference of our government to protect at that city 
those who might return to it from Cabool, supposing it to be restored to Sultan 
Mahomed Khan.” The British envoy, as if he had now thoroughly imbibed 
the supercilious spirit ot which Lord Auckland’s letter had set him the example, 
took high ground. “I at once informed the Nawab that I would agree to none 
of the terms proposed; that I was astonished to hear a race as illustrious as 
the Doorances, who had carried their sword to Ispahan and Delhi, imploring 
protection against Perrin; that as for Peshawer, it belonged to our ancient ally 
the ruler of Lahore, and he alone could surrender it; and that as for protecting 
those who returned from Cabool, supposing the Maharajah to make a settle¬ 
ment, it was an after concern which it was now used ess to discuss, as well as 
the other matters stated, since the Ameer seemed so little disposed to attend to 
the views of the British government, and, what was of moie importance, 
his own interests.” Shortly after Jubbar Khan’s departure, the envoy 
addressed a formal note to the Ameer, in which, after affirming that the only 
object originally proposed in the correspondence opened with the British gov¬ 
ernment, was an arrangement with the Sikhs, whereas demands, “quite uncon¬ 
nected with the Sikhs” were now made, ho stated that he “has no power or 
authority 7 to speak on other matters, as is well known from his lordship’s letter, 
and he would therefore ho deceiving the Ameer by listening to them. Under 
these circumstances, as there is a Russian agent here, and he is detained by the 
Ameer’s request, it is clearly evident that the Ameer does not approve of the 
offers of the British, hut seeks tiie aid of others;Mr. Bnrnes feels it duo to him¬ 
self and his government, to ask leave in consequence to return to Hindoostan.” 

The Ameer, not yet prepared to relinquish the hope he had so long enter¬ 
tained of an advantageous British connection, sent two counsellors on the 
following day with proposals “ somewhat modified,” and “ with many expres¬ 
sions of regret” at the resolute rejection of “ all that had been urged.” Ulti¬ 
mately after a long discussion, Captain Burnes accepted the Ameer’s invitation 
to visit him at the Bala Hissar in the evening. In his account of the interview 
he says, “ I lost no time in entering upon business, and said I was sorry to hear 
he had nob taken the governor-general's letter in the spirit it was written, and 
that he had deemed it harsh, when the very fact of his lordship sending such a 
letter proved the interest taken in him, and that I had perused the document 
in English and Persian without finding a single expression to offend him. It 
was true it was a very explicit paper, but the Afghans were a nation famed 
for their straightforward proceedings, and it was most important to act toward 
him with a clear good faith, and let him know at once what might be expected 
of tlri British government.” The Ameer’s reply consisted chiefly of a reiteration 
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of Ills high admiration for the Biitish government, and his willingness to make 
any sacrifice in order to secure its friendship. At last he even went .so far as 
to say, “I throw myself upon the generosity of the Governor-general of India, 
and I rely on the sympathy which his lordship has expressed.” “On this,” 
says Burnes, "I congratulated the Ameer on his having seen his own interest 
better than to permit of friendship being interrupted between him and a nation 
so well disposed towards him; but that it was now my duty to tell him clearly 
what we expected of him, and what we could do in return. You must never 
receive agents from other powers, or have aught to do with them without our 
sanction; you must dismiss Captain Vikovieli with courtesy; you must sur¬ 
render all claim to Peshawer on your own account, as that chiefship belongs to 
Maharajah Itunjoct Sing; you must live on friendly terms with that potentate; 
you must also respect the independence of Candaliar and Peshawer; and 
co-operate in arrangements to unite your family. In return for this I promise 
to recommend to the government that it use its good offices with its ancient 
ally, Maharajah llunjeet Sing, to remove present and future causes of difference 
between the Sikhs and Afghans at Peshawer, but as that chiefship belongs to 
the Maharajah, he maj r confer it on Sultan Mahomed Kliaii or any other 
Afghan whom he chooses, on his own terms and tribute, it being understood 
that such arrangement is to preserve the credit and honour of all parties.” 

Empty as these professions of friendship on the part of the British govern¬ 
ment must have appeared to the Ameer, iie had the policy to speak of them as 
important concessions, and to request that they might be immediately reduced 
to writing, in order that he might “ faiily see what is expected, and what is to 
he done in return.” No written document being given at the time, he sent two 
of his counsellors a few clays after to renew his request for it. It is difficult to 
see what use he could have made of it, hut his anxiety made the British envoy 
suspicious, and lie refused to commit himsel f It is scarcely necessary to follow' 
the negotiations further. On the 21st of March the Ameer made apparently a 
last effort to gain over the governor-general to his views, by addressing him in 
a letter which, consisting chiefly of unmeaning phrases and compliments, may 
he regarded as an Afghan mode of intimating that the negotiation was at an 
end. Pie says indeed, “To make known objects in the hope of profit to those 
personages who can do some good to the man in want, is consistent with pro¬ 
priety. Your lordship is the source of generosity and favour; therefore I take 
the liberty to repeat my grievances, expecting that your lordship will release 
the Afghans from distress, and enlarge their possessions;” and he concludes with 
saying, "As I rely on your lordship's favour, I have freely laid open my feelings 
in the hope of better fortune, since delays raise up fear of danger.” How little 
these expressions conveyed his real sentiments was made apparent only two 
days afterwards, when he paid Captain Burnes a visit, and talked in a tone 
which he had never used to him before. ", He stated that he had been received 
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by our government as no one; that Ills friendship was worth little, that he 
was told to consider himself fortunate at our preventing the Sikhs coming to 
Cahool, of which he himself had no fear; that he had applied to us for a cure 
of affairs in Peshawer, hut our remedy was "beyond Ids comprehension; and 
that though he felt honouied and grateful for the governor-general’s sending a 
mission to him, he had now lost every description of hope from ns; that he 
saw little or no probable benefit to the Afghans as a people, and less to himself ” 
To all this JBurnes could only reply “ that our government had no desire to 
guide him, and if lie did not approve of its offers, lie need not accept of them ” 
Though the crisis was now evidently approaching, the British mission 
lingered for another month, and on the 21st of April had the mortification of 
seeing the Eus.sian agent in the ascendant. On that day “lie was conducted 
through the streets of Cabool, and received a greater degree of respect than 
had hitherto been shown him.” On the following day, Burnes, still unwilling 
to believe that his mission was to terminate in failure, renewed his correspond¬ 
ence with the Ameer, not, ho says, “from any hope that advantage could bo 
derived from it in my negotiations, hut to place as distinctly as possible before 
him bow much he might have himself to blame for what followed ” The 
Ameer in his reply, which was returned on the following day, made no secret 
of his intention to secure himself by new alliances. “Mankind,” lie observed, 
“have no patience without obtaining their objects, and as my hopes on yonr 
government are gone, I will be forced to have recourse to other governments 
It will be for the protection of Afghanistan to save our honour, and, God for¬ 
bid, not from any ill design towards the British.” He concluded thus: “ In 
making friendship with any government my object will be to save and enlarge 
Afghanistan; and during these last seven months I have told you everything 
of note, and you know the good and bad. Now I have consigned myself to 
God, and in this no government can blame me All the Afghans will be grate¬ 
ful to the government which obliges them, There is no more to say which is 
not said. If you like to speak in person, or examine all the correspondence 
that has passed between us, there will he no objection, I am very much 
obliged to yon for the trouble you took to come so far. I expected very 
much from your government, and hoped for the protection and enlargement of 
Afghanistan; now I am disappointed, which I attribute not to the ill favour of 
the English, but my own bad fortune. Creatures must rely on the Creator.” 
Burnes understood this letter, as it was obviously meant to bo, “a clear dismissal 
of the mission/' On the 25th of April, he had by the Ameer’s appointment 
his audience of leave; the following clay he quitted Cahool, and by tlie 80th be 
had reached Jelalabad, from which he addressed a letter to Mr, Macnaghten, 
stating that he had received good information that the Ameer had been con¬ 
stantly with Vikovich since he himself left, and repeating as his “most 
deliberate conviction, founded on much reflection regarding the passihg events 
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in Central Asia, that, consequences of the most serious nature must in the end 
flow from them, unless the British go\ eminent applies a pi ompt, active, and 
decided counteraction.” What this should he he does not venture to hint, hut 
the subject was already engaging the earnest attention both of the Indian and 
the home governments Their deliberations, almost unconsciously to themselves, 
gradually developed a gigantic scheme, which, neither founded in sound policy 
nor prosecuted with any due regard to the rights of other states, was justly 
punished by a disaster, to which the previous history of British India presents 
no parallel Before entering on the details, some notice must lie taken of the 
siege of Herat, and of the means by which that so-called key of India was pre¬ 
vented from falling into the hands of Persia. 
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CHAPTER III. 


The siego of Herat—Lord Auckland's policy—Demonstration in the Peisiau Gulf—The Tripartite 
Treaty—The .Simla manifesto—The imuy of the Indus—Invasion of Afghanistan. 


NCOURAGED by the Russian, and regardless of the remon- fc™ vamm 
strances of the Bnfcwn ambassador, Persia had again resolved against 
on the siege of Herat. Having made the necessary preparations, n ° T ‘ lt 
Mahomed Shah set out at the head of an army on the 23d of 
July, 1837. The distance to he accomplished exceeded (500 
miles, across a country of a difficult and forbidding character. His progress 
was therefore necessarily slow, and nearly three months elapsed before he 
reached Nishapoor, still more than 200 miles to the north-west of Herat. 

As the difficulties of the country were however his only obstruction, lie con¬ 
tinued to advance, and in the beginning of November, having crossed the Afghan 
frontier, arrived at the fort of Ghorian, belonging to the Heratee territory. 

This was considered a place of great strength, and having recently been 
garrisoned with a large body of picked troops, was expected to make a pro¬ 
tracted resistance. Through cowardice or treachery it proved otherwise, and 
Ghorian fell almost wibhorrt a struggle. Elated with this success the Shah 
hastened forward, and on the 22cl of November took up a position, before 
Herat on a plain at a short distance to the north-west. 

The city now about to he subjected to a siege, stands in an elevated hut 
beautiful and fertile valley, 370 miles nearly due west of Cabool Its popula¬ 
tion was estimated at only JaffiOO, hut its position near the point where the 
great routes from Persia, Turkestan, and India intersect each other, added 
greatly to its importance, both commercial and military. _ Its means of resist- 
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anoc were not, very formidable The defences consisted chiefly ot a broad and 
deep ditch, well supplied with water front springs, which being situated 
within the town itself, could uot he cut off, a, mound, formed out of the 
materials obtained in excavating the ditch; a lofty wall of unhurried brick 
crowning the mound, and a citadel, sufficiently strong to be capable of defence 
even if the city were taken. The wall was pierced by five gates, four of them 
giving access to as many leading thoroughfares. These intersected oacli other 
at a common centre, and th us left a large space which lrad a domed roof, and 
formed the terminus of the principal bazaars. The streets were narrow and 
filthy in the extreme 

Prince Kamran, who had succeeded on the death of his lather, was now 
sovereign of Herat In early life he had repeatedly given proof of a cruel 
blood-thirsty temper, and as he advanced in years had added other vices, which 
made him still less capable of conducting the government Indulgence in every 
species of debauchery had made him feeble and indolent, and thrown all 

real power into the hands of his prime 
minister. This was Tar Mahomed, a 
man of no mean talents, but utterly 
devoid of principle. His own interest 
was his only end, and his usual methods 
of promoting it were violence, oppres¬ 
sion, and extortion. The inhabitants, 
while thus alienated from their rulers by 
misgovernment, were unhappily divided 
among themselves. Composed of dif¬ 
ferent races, Afghans, Persians, Beloo- 
chees, &c, they had no common Loud of 
union, and were even at deadly enmity 
on religious grounds, the two leading- 
parties, though professed followers of 
Islamism, belonging to the hostile sects 
of Soonees and Sheeahs. In the quar¬ 
rels and jealousies thus produced, the 
Afghans being the dominant race had greatly the advantage, and tyrannized 
without mercy. 

Where so much misgovernment and division prevailed, there was little 
reason to expect that Herat would make a successful defence, and the general 
impression therefore was that it would prove a comparatively easy conquest 
It could only he on this ground that the British envoy, acting on instructions 
from home, had exerted himself to the utmost to prevent the Persian expedi¬ 
tion from being undertaken. Not only had lie remonstrated with the Shah 
and his ministers in terms approaching to menace, but he had also entered into 
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communication with Kamran, and urged him to save himself by timely conces¬ 
sions The Heratee lulcr, as if conscious of his inability to resist, had voluutaiily 
adopted this course, and seemed ready to sacrifice everything except the barren 
name of independence This however was the veiy tiling which the Shall, 
with a view apparently to the furtherance of other ambitious schemes lie was 
meditating, was determined to wrest from him, and the negotiation, after pro¬ 
mising a peaceful issue, was abruptly' - terminated 

As soon as it became certain that the siege of Herat would he attempted, 
Yar Mahomed began to bestir himself, and even assumed a tone of defiance 
In a letter addressed by him to Mr. M‘Neill, now Biitish envoy at Teheran, 
Ire says, “Should tire Persian government evince any great desire to come to 
Herat, do not prevent tire advance of the arnry, or take any trouble in the 
matter. It is an affair of no consequence. Let them come, iu order that they 
may prove what they are able to do. May it please God the mei ciful, by the grace 
and assistance of hire Almighty, the steed of their wishes shall not accomplish 
lire journey of their design.” Nor did he confine himself to mere boasting. 
Foraging parties, sent out into the surrounding districts, brought home abund¬ 
ant supplies of grain, and at the same time carried off or destioyed everything 
that might have been of advantage to an invading army'. Alliances were 
founed with mountain tribes, and plans arranged for cutting off the Persian 
communications. The defences, wherever they were dilapidated, were rapidly 
repaired, and everything wore the appearance of a vigorous defence. Among 
the circumstances which favoured it, oue of the most important was the season 
at which the siege was about to be undertaken The climate of Herat, like 
that of Afghanistan generally, was too severe to render a winter campaign 
advisable, and yet the Shah had been so long detained on his march, that unless 
he could succeed by a sudden onset, of which there was no pmbability, all his 
siege operations were to be commenced and carried on amidst the frosts and 
snows of a bleak and rugged mountain district The obstacles with which the 
besiegers would on this account have to contend, were made apparent to them¬ 
selves several days befoie they actually reached Herat. Their condition, while 
nine marches remained to bo accomplished, is thus described by Mr. M‘Neill, 
in a letter to Lord Palmerston; “The whole of the provisions expected from the 
rear, and from the districts on the right of the line of march, did not exceed four 
days’ consumption j and every mile the army advanced was carrying it so much 
farther from the means of subsistence. The cold was already so great, that the 
men had begun to suffer from it, and a Persian gentleman, in writing to his 
father, states, that at night the cold was so intense, that in the morning people 
could neither use their hands nor articulate distinctly,” 

Notwithstanding actual and still greater foreseen, difficulties, the Shah 
commenced operations with spirit. Having taken possession of all the gardens 
and inclosures to the west oftjie city, and obtained good cover among a cluster 
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of ruins, from which the Afghans endeavoured in vain to dislodge them, the 
Persians broke ground, and by the 10th of December had advanced their 
trenches nearly to the edge of the ditch Their artillery,however, the arm in 
which they wore supposed to he most powerful, was productive rather of fear 
than of danger, and failed to make any impression which could he turned to 
account. After tlm first few days of terror, caused by the loud and constant 
firing and the frequent bursting of shells in the heait of the city, the inhabi¬ 
tants gradually laid aside their 
fears, and recovered the presence 
of mind which tlrejr appeared at 
first to have lost. The garrison 
made hold and often successful 
sorties, and felt so confident of 
their ability to repel an assault, 
that three of the five gates re¬ 
mained open, for communication 
with the surrounding country, and 
even the cattle -were sent out to 
pasture. The confidence thus in¬ 
spired was owing in no small de¬ 
gree to the presence and activity 
of a young English officer, Eldred 
Pottinger, "who having been sent 
by his uncle, Colonel (afterwards 
Sir Henry) Pottinger, then resident in Seiude, on an exploratory tour in 
Afghanistan, was fortunately in Herat when the Persians made their appear¬ 
ance before it. Having no official appointment, he had at first professed to be 
only a horse dealer, and had afterwards assumed the disguise of a Syed or 
Mussulman devotee In Herat, less necessity was felt for concealing his real 
character, and lie was permitted at his own request to pay a visit to Yar 
Mahomed, who, after giving him a cordial welcome, introduced him to his 
master. From that time lie obtained a recognized footing in Herat, and deter¬ 
mined to take an active part in the struggle in which it was about to be 
engaged. His courage and skill were immediately put in requisition, and it 
was not long before he had become, at least in regard to military matters, one. 
of Yar Mahomed’s most influential advisers. As a lieutenant in the Bombay 
artillery, he had made himself well acquainted with siege operations, aud was 
thus able to furnish the kind of information which the exigencies of the time 
required. 

The siege proved very desultory, and furnished few incidents worthy of 
detail. In the begining of January, 1838, some alarm was caused in the city'' by 
the mining operations of the besiegers, but after means had been taken to eotm- 
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fcei'dpt tliem the garrison took new courage, and even prepared to take the ad ivs 
initiative. The first proposal was to venture on a night attack. Owing to 
some mismanagement, after every preparation had keen made, the intentioni"- 1 

abandoned. Inc next proposal was to venture out by day, ant] risk a cnient 
leoultir battle This time it did not prove a feint. On the 20th of January, 
hoth cavalry and infantry, to the number of at least 7000, marched out into the 
plain. The Persians at once accepted the challenge, and an encounter took 
place, which was continued with varying success throughout the day. No 
decisive result was gained, but as the Her a tees obliged the enemy to abandon 
their outposts and remained in possession of the ground thus abandoned, they 
claimed, and had certainly the best title to claim the victory. 

The above encounter, or rather series of skirmishes, had gone far to prove 
that besiegers and besieged were pretty equally matched, and that time, rather 
than prowess, would ultimately determine tlio result. The siege accordingly 
was continued in a very sluggish manner. The Shah indeed, who had previ- 
ously spurned everything like fair accommodation, now betrayed an anxiety to 
treat, and made various overtures, which were rejected as inadmissible. 

Active operations again seemed to be the only alternative; and a considerable 
advantage had been gained by the besiegers by the capture of a fortified post 
not more than 300 yards from the north-east angle of the fort, when Mr. McNeill, 
the British envoy, arrived in the Persian camp. His object was to make a 
last effort at negotiation by offering to mediate between the combatants. Ho 
had an audience of the Shah on the iStir of April Tt lasted two hours, and 
was so satisfactory that Mr. M'Neill took his leave under the impression that 
the Shall was really disposed to accept of the proffered mediation. At a subse¬ 
quent audience he actually accepted it, and it was publicly announced on the 
16th of April that deputies were about to proceed from the Persian camp into 
Herat to arrange the terms. It is difficult to believe that the Shah was sincere, 
for only two days after, the Persians opened their batteries with more fury 
than ever. 

This hostile proceeding, at the very time when friendly mediation was pro- 
fessedly accepted, must liavo made Mr. M'Neill very doubtful of ultimate 
success. He determined notwithstanding to persevere, and in the evening sent 
his deputy, Major Todd, to seek admission into Herat, for the purpose of 
explaining the proposed mediation. When the Persians from the treuohes 
announced his approach, the Afghans replied with derision. Considering the 
circumstances, the hour was ill-timed, and almost justified the answer returned 
by ?ax Mahomed, that at that hour he would not allow the Shah himself to 
enter, hut that the English deputy, on presenting himself on the morrow at the 
south-east angle of the city, would be admitted Very possibly there was a 
suspicion that the Persians wished to use * tile admission of Major Todd as a 
means of .forcing an entrance for themselydS, but Yak Mahomed himself gave 
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a d is 3 s the real explanation to Pottinger, when referring to tlie offered mediation, lie 
said to him, “ Don't be angry with me; I have thrown ashes on it and blackened 
Attempt of its face myself” His meaning he explained, by adding that be-wished the 
toinrtii.it,) Persians to understand that the Afghans trusted to their good swords, and did 
want either Turks, Russians, or English to interfere Ho was by no means 
andAf 0 -iaiw. s i ncere - n ypj. declaration, though he regarded it as a piece of good policy, since 
it might tend to make the Shah lower his terms. 

Major Todd on the following morning made his appearance at the place indi¬ 
cated, and being at once admitted, was ushered into the presence of Kamran, 
who received him with the greatest cordiality, and sent him back fully author¬ 
ized to declare that he accepted of the mediation of the Bjitish minister. Ho 
sooner was Mr M'Neill in possession of this authority than he deemed it neces¬ 
sary to have a personal interview with Kamran and his minister. It took 
place on the 21st of April, and was every way satisfactory, as the greatest readi¬ 
ness was expressed to ratify a,ny agreement which ho might judge expedient 
Everything seemed now in proper train, when an unexpected visitor appeared 
on the scene and completely changed the aspect of affairs. Just as Mr. M‘Neill 
left the Persian camp for Herat, Count Simonich arrived in it. The effect of his 
la failure, presence was at once seen. The Shah, retracting In’s previous consent to medi¬ 
ation, stated his ultimatum in such terms as the following:—■“ Either the whole 
people of Herat shall make their submission, or I will take possession of the 
fortress by force of arms, and make them obedient and submissive ” Under 
these circumstances. Mr. M'Neill contented liimself with laying before the Shah 
a full statement of all the complaints which the British government had against 
hirn Not only, though informed that it would be regarded as an act of hostility, 
had he persisted in commencing and carrying on the siege of Herat, but lie had 
refused redress for gross insults which had been offered by his officers to 
members of the British mission. One of these, a courier, bearing letters from 
Herat to Teheran, addressed to Mr. M’Neill, had been seized, under pretext of 
bis being a native Persian, searched, pillaged, and threatened with summary 
execution These things, which the Shall had allowed to pass with impunity, 
though the guilty perpetrators were well known to him and might easily 
have been brought to justice, made it impossible that friendly relations could 
any longer subsist between the two governments. The firmness of this language 
intimidated the Shah, and he again professed a willingness to do all that was 
asked of him; but after a course of vacillation, the Russians gained a complete 
ascendency, and Mr. M'Neill considered that he had no alternative but to put 
his threat in execution. Accordingly, on the 7tlx of June, he declared the 
British embassy to the Persian court at an end, and look his departure for the 
frontier. 

Meanwhile, under the auspices, and it is said also through the largesses of 
Count Simonich, the siege Was prosecuted with new vigour. The count himself 
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personally superintended tlie operations, and Russian engineers conducted them, a d isss 
The additional skill and eneigy thus brought to hear upon the beleagueied city 
greatly increased the miseries of its inhabitants, and tlie necessity of escaping m 
bom them by an acknowledgment of Russian supremacy as a piefeiable ”n"uaiu r 
alternative to Peisian domination, was openly discussed Pottiuger, whom 
Mr M‘Neill bad authorized to act as British agent in Herat, having now an 
official position, had acquired an additional degiee of influence, and showed as 
much political wisdom as courage in his manner of exercising it. The struggle 
however seemed daily becoming more hopeless In fair fight the Afghans weie 
seldom worsted, and they had gallantly repulsed the only two assaults which 
had yet been attempted, but the most dangerous enemies weie within—disease, 
famine, and general despondency. Encouraged by new prospects of success, 
the besiegers had resolved on one great effort. It was made on tlie 2ith of 
June, under the form of a geneial assault, embracing five points at once. 

Though sufficient warning had been given of its approach, rio adequate effort 
had been made to meet it, and it had at first all the effect of a surprise. Ulti¬ 
mately, however, the garrison, roused to redoubled effoits, repulsed the assaults 
at all points but one. In the mound on which the wall was reared were two 
fausie hraies, an upper and a lower, which, though not considered impoitant 
enough to he enumerated among the defences of the place, foimed its best secu¬ 
rity during an actual assault. At one of the points attacked, the assailants forced 
their way into the lower fuus&e braie, and then pushing up the slope, earned 
the upper fausse braie, immediately beyond which was a practicable breach. 

Some of the storming party leached it, and the capture was on the point of being A gruvi 
effected when tlie Afghan reserve arrived, renewed tlie conflict which other puUai 
defenders had abandoned in despair, and drove hack the assailants in confusion 
The chief merit of this repulse undoubtedly belongs to Eldred Pottiuger. The 
first noise of the assault had hi ought him and Par Mahomed to (lie scene of 
action. Pottiuger saw the extent of the danger, and, retaining all his coolness 
and presence of mind, pointed out what was necessary in order to avert it. 

Yar Mahomed, on the other hand, though his personal courage was undoubted, 
became completely unmanned, and sat down as if in despair. Pottiuger, seeing 
that all was otherwise lost, succeeded in rousing him, and when he again lost 
heart, actually laid hold of him, and moved forward with him to the broach. 

There his presence and recovered energy once more changed the fortune of the 
day, and the Persians, repulsed at every point, retreated to their camp, with a 
loss which was estimated by Mr. M'Neill, from the best information he could 
obtain, at not less than 1700 or 1800 men. 

The Persians, though they had well nigh succeeded in the assault, had 
suffered too severely to have aiiy inclination to repeat it; and the Afghans, as 
ifjmore frightened at the datager they had run than elated at their success in 
repelling it, showed no inclination to assume the offensive On both sides 
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therefore active operations ceased When at last this tacit annistice terminated, 
there was a greater inclination than hefoie to listen to terms of accommodation 
Could the Shah have maintained his gtound and peisisted in the blockade into 
which the siege had been viitnalty converted, the whole contest would have 
been reduced to a question of time—Which of the two parties would first have 
failed to obtain the necossaiy supplies of food and ammunition ? It may seem 
that the besieged, moped up within their walls, and threatened both with 
famine and pestilence, must have been compelled to succumb. On the other 
hand, the Shah lud suffered severely in carrying on the siege. One winter, 
necessarily entailing the severest privations, had been endured, and mid,summer 
had arrived without bringing any prospect of a successful issue. Numerous 
losses had been sustained in actual conflict, a still greatci number by desertion 
and disease, and the communications with Persia were daily becoming more 
and more difficult by the pillaging hordes interposed between it and the camp. 
Phe treasury too was exhausted, and the promises of Count Simonicli to 
replenish it wore too vague and unceitain to be trusted to. Under such 
circumstances, to continue the siege, even assuming it to lie practicable, was 
little short of madness Sooner or later, discomfiture, if not absolute min, would 
ensue, Though unable to conceal the truth from himself, the Shah was too 
obstinate to yield of liis own accord, and incur the disgrace of raising the siege, 
but his anxiety for renewed negotiation proved how willing lie would be of any 
decent pretext for withdrawing. With such a pretext he was now furnished. 

Previous to the departure of Mr. M‘Neill from the Persian cam}), the atten¬ 
tion of the Indian government had been earnestly directed to the siege of Herat, 
and to the supposed dangers to which its fall would expose our Indian empire. 
As early as the 1st of May, 1S3S, the governor-general in a letter addressed to 
Mr. M'Neill, after stating his belief “that the state of our relations with Persia 
is at the present moment exceedingly critical,” suggested that it might prove of 
"very essential aid" to his negotiations, “were as many cruisers as can be saved 
for the service, together with a regiment of native infantry, despatched to the 
Persian Gulf to hold themselves in readiness for any service” on which it might 
he deemed expedient to employ them, “with a view to the maintenance of our 
interests in Persia.” Without waiting for an answer, Lord Auckland had at 
once acted on this suggestion, by instructing the Bombay government to tit out 
and despatch the proposed expedition, “at the earliest practicable period” 
Little time was lost, and on the 19th of June the expedition arrived in the 
neighbourhood of Bushire, and landed the troops, amounting in all to 387, on 
the island of Karrak. No opposition was offered, the governor on being informed 
“that the British government had sent up a body of troops upon a special 
service, and that the island of Karrak, on account of the salubrity of its climate, 
had been chosen for tlaeir place of residence,” simply replying, “that tbe island, 
its inhabitants, and everything it contained, were entirely at, our disposal/’ 
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Some additional troops and stores were afterwards landed, Imfc the so-called 
demonstration continued to he to the last a veiy paltry affair Sucli however 
was not the opinion framed of it by those who only heard of it at a distance, 
and it was generally spoken of as a serious and formidable invasion, which had 
probably for its object the overthrow of the existing Persian dynasty. 

The Shall, in one of the last interviews which Mr M'Noill had with him 
before quitting the camp, had offered to raise the siege of Piet at and conclude 
a tieaty with its ruler, provided he was furnished “with sucli a reason for con¬ 
cluding that arrangement, as might enable him to relinquish with honour the 
enterprise in which he was engaged,” and he himself proposed “that the British 



government should threaten him if he did not return,” and “that this threat 
should be conveyed in writing, that he might have it iu his power to show the 
document as an evidence that he had not lightly abandoned the expedition 
lie had undertaken.” The document furnished by Mr. M‘Neill, in compliance 
with this request, was entitled, “Memorandum of the demands of the British 
government, presented to the Shah,” and was in the following terms:—"1st, That 
the Persian government shall conclude an equitable arrangement with the gov¬ 
ernment of Herat, and shall cease to weaken and disturb these countries. 2d, 
That the Persian government, according to the stipulations of the general treaty, 
shall conclude a commercial treaty with Great Britain, and that it shall place 
the commercial agents of Great Britain on the same footing with respect to 
privileges, &c., as the consuls of other powers. 3d, That the persons who seized 
and ill-treated Ali Mahomed Beg, a messenger of the British mission, shall he 
punished, and that a firman shall be issued, sncli as may prevent the recurrence 
of so flagrant a violation of the laws and customs of nations. 4th, That the 
Persian government shall publicly abandon the pretension it has advanced, to 
a right to seize and punish the Persian servants of the British mission, with¬ 
out reference to the British minister. 5thj That the governor of Buslure, who 
threatened the safety of the British resident there,* shall he removed; that the 
other persons concerned in that transaction shall he punished, and that 
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is measures hlia.ll Le taken to prevent the recurrence of suck proceedings” On 
receivin'? this document, the Shah at once, and with some reason, declared that 
it “was not wliat he wanted”—a variety of other matters had been introduced 
31 'into it, whereas, “what he required was, a single statement on the subject of 
Herat, on a small hit of paper which lie could carry about with him, and show 
to every one—not a great paper like that” The demonstration in the 
Persian Gidf being certainly much stronger than any written threat, might well 
supply its place, and the Shah’s answer therefore was, “We consent to the 
whole of the demands of the British government We will not go to war. 
Were it not for the sake of their friendship, we should not return from before 
Herat. Had we known that our coming here might risk the loss of their 
friendship, we certainly would not have come at all." This answer was given 
on the 1 till of August, 1838, but hostilities were to sonic extent persisted in till 
the 9tli of September, when the siege was finally raised, and the Persian army, 
baffled and dispirited, commenced its march homewards, 
k- The demonstration in the Persian Gulf was only a first, and a comparatively 
", insignificant step in the warlike policy which Lord Auckland was now prepared 
to pursue. In a minute dated 12th Hay, 1838, after referring to a letter to 
the secret committee, in which he had intimated his intention not Lo oppose the 
advance of Persia upon Candahar and Calami, whether by arms or money, ho 
viitually retracted the intimation. “Circumstances,” he says, “have occurred 
which may materially modify my views, for Russian agents have now put 
themselves prominently forward in aid of the designs of Persia, and we could 
scarcely with prudence allow this new and more formidable element of disorder 
and intrigue to be established, without opposition, on our frontiers.” In a letter 
to the secret committee only ten days later in date than the above minute, he 
tells them “that the emergency of affairs may compel me to act without 
awaiting any intimation of your views upon the events which have recently 
occurred in Persia and Afghanistan,” and, moreover, that “in anticipation of 
the possibility of such a contingency, I have deemed it expedient to put matters 
in train by previous negotiation, in order to render whatever measures of direct 
interference I may be obliged to adopt as effective as possible.” 

The negotiation above referred to as intended “to put matters in train,” 
to was a mission by Mr. Macnaghten, the political secretary of government to 
Lahore. The instructions given to Mr. Macnaghten, composed apparently by 
Mr. Henry Torrens, who, as deputy-secretary, had remained with the governor- 
general, are in a style of unusual grandiloquence. In the extract printed by 
government by order of the House of Commons, they commence thus:—"In 
any discussion upon the present policy of the Indian government, you may 
remark that the governor-general has no appetite for wars and conquest; that 
the boundaries of the East Indian empire have seamed to him to be amply 
extensive; that he would rather conquer the jungle, with the plough, plant 
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villages where tigers have possession, and spread commerce and navigation ad is„s 
upon waters which have hitherto been barren, than take one inch of territory ' 
from his neighbours, or sanction the march of armies for the acquisition ofinhutmu 
kingdoms; yet that he feels strong in military means, and that with an army 
of 100,000 men under European officers in Bengal, and with 100,000 more u ' sl ‘ t, “ 
whom he might call to his aid Irorrr Madras and Bombay, he carr with ease 
repel every aggression and punish every enemy” Such being the case, it 
might have been supposed that the governor-general deemed it unnecessary to 
give himself any concern with what might be passing beyond his own frontier, 
and had therefore instructed Mr Macnaghten to intimate to Runjeet Sing tlrat 
he was determined not to interfere in any way with Afghanistan The chiefs 
must settle tlrcir feuds in their own way, and the monarch of Lahore was 
welcome to conquer them if he could In the extract of the instructions printed 
by government, there is nothing to show that this was not their purport, but 
in the additional extract given by Mr Kaye from the MS. records, in his excel¬ 
lent History of the TKtr in Afghanistan, more explicit information is afforded, 
and we gain an insight into the kind of policy which was about to he adopted 
After listening to all the Maharajah “has to say,” or “in the event of his show¬ 
ing no disposition to commence the conference,” you can, continues Mr Torrens, 

“ state to him the views of your own government.” These views embraced 
two alternative courses of proceeding. The one “that the treaty formerly 
executed between his highness and Shah Shujah should be recognized by the 
British government,” and that “whilst the Sikhs advanced cautiously on Cabool, 
accompanied by British agents, a demonstration should he made by a division 
of the British, amry occupying Shikavpoor, with Shah Shujalr in their company, 
to whom the British government would advance money to enable him to levy 
troops and purchase arms.” The other course was “to allow the Maharajah to 
take his own course against Dost Mahomed Khan, without any reference to ns.” 

Runieet Sing, when the two courses were submitted to him, had no difficulty Ruujeot 

° ° . Bmg’agmp- 

in arriving at a decision. Independent action he would have nothing to do mg policy 
with, and the plan by which he was to act in conceit with the British govern¬ 
ment was the only one which he could think of adopting. Notwithstanding 
this verbal acceptance, which was given on the 3d of June, 1838, the terms of 
the treaty, called tripartite, because Runjeet Sing, Shah Shujah, and the British 
government, represented by the governor-general, were parties to it, were not 
arranged without considerable difficulty. The Sikhs were constantly grasping , 
at new advantages, and did not desist till a significant hint had been given 
that the British government might think it necessary to act independently. 

Even Shall Shujah, when the proposed arrangements were submitted to him, 
though he was naturally delighted at the prospect of regaining a throne, from 
which he had to alL appearance been finally excluded, cobid not help remon¬ 
strating against the lion's share Set apart for Runjeet Shig. Wot only was he 
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ab i<?”s to lie guaranteed in Peshawer, and all the othei districts which he had wicsted 
~~ from Afghanistin, but in the event of his assisting the Shall with an auxiliaiy 
force, he v as to have an equal half of whatever booty might he acquired fiom 

the Baiukzyos, and was moieovei to 

J iccen e an mmual payment ft 0111 (Jabool 
y of two lacs of rupees The claim to 

A booty was seaicely reasonable, as, on 

^ the assumption of Shah Shujah’s light 

g/ to the tin one, the Bamkzyes weie his 

j - subjects, and possessed no piopeity 

1 which was not already at his sovereign 

jj' 1 - ‘ , ^ disposal, the annual payment was still 

tdjgjRfc nioie objectionable, not so much on 

account of its amount as because it 
implied degradation The King of 
' Cahooi had hithcito been an iudepen- 

J 1 ’|]lpl|p' dent sovereign, hut now this annual 

! * ' payment, though it purported to he 

i made in consideration of a body of at 

least 5000 men being employed to ie- 
xnnmi,„„« i^ate the Shall, and afterwards kept 

ready for his service, would he ic- 
loi utxtu garded, and would be in fact to all intents and purposes, a payment 
weenKim of tiibute. While thus curtailed by r the encroachments of the Sikhs, the 
kingdom of Cahooi was to be still farther diminished, as one of the now articles 
theBixtxaix & the tripartite treaty expressly stipulated that when Shall Slmjah 

govxnmxcnt. “ shall have succeeded in establishing his authoiity in Afghanistan, he shall not 
attack or molest his nephew, the ruler of Herat, in possession of the teuitoilcs 
now subject to his government'’ On all these accounts the joy of Shah Shujali 
at the prospect which had unexpectedly' opened upon him, was not without 
mixture, and he therefore submitted a written statement of the points on which 
he deemed it necessary to obtain satisfaction from the British government A few 
concessions were in consequence made, and the treaty was formally concluded, 
shnti ^ Negotiation being now terminated, it became necessary to prepare for 
attempt to action. Shah Shujali was naturally anxious that not a day should he lost. 
While a mere pensioner at Loodiana, and a mission was in Cahooi conferring 
with Dost Mahomed, he had been interdicted from corresponding with those of his 
former subjects who might still be disposed to adhere to him This interdict was 
now removed, and he began to circulate letters for the purpose of ascertaining the 
amount of support on which he might calculate. The answer was so favourable 
that he had little difficulty in flattering himself, and even inspiring others, with 
the hope that thousands were ready to flock to his standard. One fear only 
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haunted him, antlit was that others would attempt to do the w oik for him, ad is3« 
instead of allowing him to achieve it for himself His countrymen were too 
proud and jealous of tlicir independence to tolerate a foreign imader, and there- mtureof 
fore it w as essential, if not to his success, at least to the future stability of his r'^Vih ^ 
government, that he should make his appearance m Afghanistan at the head 
of an army which he could call his own, because raised hy him, paid Lv him, 
and commanded in his name. The first thing necessary therefore was to com¬ 
mence the formation of such an army. This was no easy task Money being 
supplied in abundance, there was no lack of recruits, but the great difficulty 
was to make it appear that they were in any sense the troops of Shall Slrajah. 

The work of laising and disci]dining them was necessarily committed to 
British officers, who were alone capable, of performing it, while the small pi'o- 
porlion which the natives of Afghanistan bore, to the whole mass collected, made 
it ludicrous to speak of it as an Afghan force Shah Shujali, who was well smui pro- 
awaro, and had distinctly declared that '’the fact of his being upheld by .u’gtu?5iu. 
foreign force alone could not fail to detract, in a great degree, from his dignity dutMm ’ t " 
and consequence,” did his best to save appearances by taking an open and 
active part in whatever related to the organization of his army, by appearing 
often on parade, where the honours due to sovereignty were regulaily paid to 
him, and by causing all proceedings of a military nature to be formally and 
ostentatiously reported to him. These 
semblances, however, imposed upon no 
one; the real fact was too apparent; and 
the new levies, having nothing of a 
national character belonging to them, 
continued to be regarded as his only by 
a misnomer They would still there¬ 
fore have been detested by the Afghans 
as foreign intruders, even if they had 
been able by themselves alone to carry 
him in triumph to Cabool. Of this, 
however, they were totally incapable, 
and it soon became manifest that success 
was hopeless, unless the British, instead 
of acting merely as auxiliaries, were pre¬ 
pared to bear the brunt of the contest 

The governor-general, when lie gave the instructions to Mr Maenagbton, did 
not seem to contemplate the employment of British troops further than to make a 
demonstration by occupying Shikarpoor. Sir Henry Fane, the commander-in- 
chief, who had a better knowledge of the nature of the hostilities about to be 
waged; insisted that the expedition should be on an adequate scale, and that 
for tins purpose a complete and formidable army was absolutely required His 
Vox,. Ill, 1 t 238 
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opinion prevailed, and according^ “ tlie army of the Indus” began to be talked 
of. Shall Shujah and his levies were still to take the lead, but a British army, 
following close upon their steps, was to cross the Indus and direct its march 
upon Candahar. The preparations were accordingly commenced on this mag¬ 
nified scale, and in August, 1838, the different regiments intended to he 
employed were warned for field service. Both the Bengal and the Bombay 
presidencies were to furnish quotas. The army of the former, under the personal 
command of Sir Henry Fane, was to rendezvous at Kurnal, situated near the 
right bank of the Jumna, about seventy-eight miles north of Delhi. The 
Bombay army, under the command of Sir John Keane, was to he conveyed by 
sea to the coast of Scinde, and then proceed upwards along the Indus to effect 
a junction with the Bengal army. 

Though these preparations had been begun, Lord Auckland had not yet com¬ 
municated his intentions explicitly to the home authorities. This was now done 
in a letter to the secret committee, dated i 3th August, 1838. Knowing generally 
the views entertained by the British ministry, he had good ground for antici¬ 
pating their approval, hut deemed it necessary notwithstanding to enter at 
some length into a justification of his new policy. “ Of the course about to bo 
pursued,” he says, “there cannot exist a reasonable doubt. We owe it to ouv 
own safety to assist the lawful sovereign of Afghanistan in the recovery of his 
throne. The welfare of our possessions in the East requires that we should, in 
the present crisis of affairs, have a decidedly friendly power on our frontiers; 
and that we should have an ally who is interested in resisting aggression and 
establishing tranquillity, in place of a chief seeking to identify himself with 
those whose schemes of aggrandizement and conquest are not to be disguised, 
The Barukzye chiefs, from their disunion, weakness, and unpopularity, were 
ill-fitted, under any circumstances, to be useful allies, or to aid us in our just 
and necessaiy views of resisting encroachment from the westward.'' Referring 
afterwards to the great expense that will necessarily he incurred, he thinks this 
consideration must “be held comparatively light when contrasted with the 
magnitude of the object to be gained,’' and then speaks of his own responsibility. 
“ I have acted in a crisis which has suddenly arisen, and at a period when 
appearances in every quarter were the most threatening to the tranquillity of 
the British Indian empire, in the manner which has seemed to me essential to 
insure the safety, and to assert the power and dignity of our government. I 
have, in adopting this step, been deeply sensible of the responsibility which it 
places on me; but I have felt, after the most anxious deliberation, that I could 
not otherwise acquit myself of my trust." On this subject of responsibility it 
may suffice here to mention that the mind of the governor-general must soon 
have been set at rest. Sir John Hobhouse, now Lord Broughton, stated in the 
House of Commons, when the expediency and justice of the Afghan war were 
strongly questioned, that Lord Auckland “must' not hear the blame of the 
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measure, it was the policy of the government, and he might mention that the ad ms 
despatch which he wrote (he was then president of the Board of Control), 
stating his opinion of the course that ought to be taken in order to meet 
expected emergencies, and that written by Loid Auckland, informing him that 
the expedition had already been undertaken, crossed each other on the way 15 

After the above communication to the British government, another of great lUoSmiL 
importance still remained to he made. It was necessary that there should he 
no misapprehension in any quarter as to the grounds and objects of this new 
war. This could only be provided against by a full exposition made patent to 
all the world, and accordingly, on the 1st of October, 183S, a document, sin ce 
designated the “Simla manifesto,” was published under the more modest title 
of “ Declaration on the part of the right honourable the Governor-general of 
India.” Its length will not allow us to give it in full, but its importance in 
itself, the discussion which it originated, and the historical interest which still 
attaches to it, will not allow it to be passed over slightly. Its object, as 
announced in its first paragraph, was publicly to expound the “reasons” which 
have led to the “important measure” of directing 1 the assemblage of a British 
force for service across the Indus.” After referring to the treaties made in 1832 
with the rulers along the line of that river, and which had for their object, by 
opening its navigation, “ to facilitate the extension of commerce, and to gain for n« umtouts 
the British nation in Asia that legitimate influence which an interchange of 
benefits would naturally produce,” it proceeds to notice the mission of Captain 
Burnes to Cabool. The original objects of this mission were purely commercial, 
and contemplated nothing further than inviting “ the aid of the de facto rulers 
of Afghanistan to the measures necessary for giving full effect to those treaties ” 

Befoie the mission had reached its destination, intelligence arrived that “the 
troops of Dost Mahomed Khan had made a sudden and unprovoked attack on 
those of our ancient ally, Maharajah Runjeet Sing,” and there was therefore 
reason to apprehend that “ the flames of war being once kindled in the very 
regions in which we wore endeavouring to extend our commerce, the peaceful 
and beneficial purposes of the British government would he altogether frus¬ 
trated,” The governor-general, “ to avert a result so calamitous,” authorized 
an intimation to Dost Mahomed, that “ if he would evince a disposition to come 
to just and reasonable terms,” he would exert Bis good offices “for the restora¬ 
tion of an amicable Understanding between the two powers.” The result was 
that the Maharajah, “ with the characteristic confidence which he has uniformly 
placed in the faith and friendship of the British nation,” consented that, “in 
the meantime, hostilities on Bis part should he suspended.” Subsequently it 
became known to the governor-general that the Persians wore besieging Herat, 
and that “ intrigues were actively prosecuted throughout Afghanistan for the 
purpose of extending Persian influence arid authority to the hanks of) and even 
beyond the 'Indus.” Meanwhile, the mission to Oabool was spending much time 
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“in fruitless negotiation.” Dost Maliomed, relying “upon Persian encourage¬ 
ment and assistance,” urged “the most unreasonable pretensions” in regard to the 
Sikhs, “avowed schemes of aggrandizement and ambition injurious to the security 
and peace of the frontiers of India, and " openly threatened, in furtherance of 
those schemes, to call in every foreign aid which he could command,” making 
it evident that “so long as Cabool remained under his government, we could 
never hope that the tranquillity of our neighbourhood would he secured, or 
that the interests of our Indian empire would he preserved inviolate.” Return¬ 
ing to the sie"e of Herat, the trovernor-general’s declaration proceeds as follows:— 
“The siege of that city has now been carried on by the Persian army for many 
months. The attack upon it was a most unjustifiable and cruel aggression, 
perpetrated and continued, notwithstanding the solemn and repeated remon¬ 
strances of the British envoy at the court of Persia, and after every just and 
becoming offer of accommodation had been made and rejected. The besieged 
have behaved with a gallantry and fortitude worthy of the justice of their 
cause; and the governor-general would yet indulge the hope that their heroism 
may enable them to maintain a successful defence until succours shall reach 
them from British India.” While Persia has thus been evincing her hostility 
so as to compel the cessation of all friendly intercourse with her government, 
the chiefs of Candahar, brothers of Dost Mahomed, “have avowed their adher¬ 
ence to the Persian policy.” In this crisis of affairs, while the governor-general 
“ felt the importance of taking immediate measures for arresting the rapid pro¬ 
gress of foreign intrigue and aggression towards our own territories,” his atten¬ 
tion was naturally drawn “to the position and claims of Shah Shujah-ul-Moolk, 
a monarch who, when in power, had cordially acceded to the measures of united 
resistance to external enmity, which were at that time judged necessaiy by 
the British government, and who, on his empire being usurped by its present 
rulers, bad found an honourable asylum in the British dominions." Though 
aware “ that the Barukzye chiefs, from their disunion and unpopularity, were 
ill fitted, under any circumstances, to he useful allies,” yet, so long as they 
refrained from proceedings injurious to our interests and security, the British 
government acknowledged and respected their authority. Now, however, a 
different policy is indispensable, and we must have on our western frontier 
“an ally who is interested in resisting aggression and establishing tranquillity, 
in the place of chiefs ranging themselves in subservience to a hostile power, 
and seeking to promote schemes of conquest and aggrandizement.” The 
governor-general therefore “ was satisfied that a pressing necessity as well as 
every consideration of policy anrl justice warranted us in espousing the cause 
of Shah Shujah-ul-Moolk, “whose popularity throughout Afghanistan” has 
heexl proved “by the strong and unanimous testimony of the best authorities.” 
After this determination it seemed “just and proper, no less from the, position 
of Maharajah Runjeet Sing than from his undeviating friendship towards the 
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British government, that his highness should have the offei of becoming a party ad u>- 
to the contemplated operations,” and the result has Been “the conclusion of a 
triplicate treaty by the British government, the Maharajah, and Shah Shujah- funt^iuf 
ul-Moolk, whereby Ins highness is guaranteed in his present possessions, and 
has bound himself to co operate for the restoration of the Shah to the throne 
of Iris ancestors.” The declaration next refers to various points which had 
been adjusted, and promises that “a guaranteed independence will, upon favour¬ 
able conditions, be tendered to tlie Ameers of Sciiule,” and that “ the integrity 
of Herat, in the possession of its present ruler, will be fully respected.” From 
all these measures, “completed or in progress, it may reasonably be hoped 
that the general freedom and security of commerce will he promoted; that the 
name and just influence of the British government will gain their proper footing 
among the nations of Central Asia; that tianquillity will be established upon 
the most important frontier of India; and that a lasting barrier will be raised 
against hostile intrigue and encroachment.” The concluding paragraph of the 
declaration is not unworthy of being cpioted verbatim :— 

“His majesty Shah Slmjah-ul-Moolk will enter Afghanistan, surrounded bv mcouci«- 

Q t J sion 

his own troops, and will be supported against foreign interference and factious 
opposition by a British army. The governor-general confidently hopes, that 
the Shah will he speedily replaced on his throne by his own subjects and 
adherents; and when once he shall be secured in power, and the independence 
and integrity of Afghanistan established, the British army will be withdrawn. 

The governor-general has been led to these measures by the duty which is 
imposed upon him, of providing for the security of the possessions of the British 
crown; but he rejoices that in the discharge of his duty he will he enabled to 
assist in restoring the union and prosperity of the Afghan people. Throughout 
the approaching operations, British influence will be sedulously employed to 
further every measure of general benefit, to reconcile differences, to secure 
oblivion of injuries, and to put an end to the distractions by which for so many 
years the welfare and happiness of the Afghans have been impaired. Even to 
the chiefs, whose hostile proceedings have given just cause of offence to the 
British government, it will seek to secure liberal and honourable treatment on 
their tendering early submission, and ceasing from opposition to the course of 
measures which may ho judged the most suitable for the general advantage of 
their country/' 

To the declaration was appended a list of appointments, of which it is Aprjfafc 
necessary only to notice that of Mr. Macnagliten, secretary to government, who Maouaghteii 
was to “assume the functions of envoy and minister on the part of the govern- *“ 
ment of India at the court of Shah Shujah-ul-Moolk, and that of Qaptain 
Buni.es, who was to “be employed, upder Mr. Macnaghten’s directions, as envoy 
to the dpe f of Keiat or other Mates/' The former appointment myst have 
been conferred in accordance with Mr. Macnaghtenb wishes, and pipy he con- 
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sidered as an instance of that vaulting ambition, which too often tempts 
men to quit the station for which they are best qualified, and grasp at another, 
for which they are totally unfitted by nature or experience. The second 
appointment was not accepted without some degree of reluctance, and was 
regarded as less an honour than a disappointment. Captain Burnes, in writing 
to a friend on the subject of the “grand campaign,” which, on his return from 
Cabool, be had been invited to assist in planning, says, “What exact part I am 
to play I know not, but if full confidence and hourly consultation be any pledge 
T am to be chief. I can plainly tell them, it is aut Caesar aut uullus, and if 
I get not what I have a right to, you will soon sec me en route to England.” 
Of course the appointment he meant was that of political chief. Instead of 
this, to be gazetted as only a subordinate envoy to a comparatively insignificant 
klianat of Beloocliistan, or “other states,” so little known or thought of that a 
name could not be given to them, was such a descent, that lie did not hesitate 
to express his dissatisfaction. Lord Auckland succeeded in soothing him by 
promises, which though vague were understood to mean, that after seating Shah 
Shujah at Cabool, Mr. Macnaghten would return to liis former office, and he 
succeeded by him in the cbiefship. To suclx an arrangement Burnes was the 
more easily reconciled, because, as he himself expressed it, “I am not sorry to 
see Dost Mahomed ousted by another hand than mine.” Why so? Obviously 
because he felt that Dost Mahomed did not deserve the treatment to which lie 
was about to be subjected. 

This opinion was shared by many besides Captain Burnes, and was one cause 
of the severe criticism which the Simla manifesto provoked, and which, it must 
he confessed, it was ill fitted to bear. Accoivling to the governor-general, the 
Sikhs, who had seized Pesliawer as they had previously seized Cashmere, by 
gross treachery, were entirely in the right; the Afghans, in endeavouring to 
regain it, were wholly in the wrong; and the only thing wanting to insure 
peace was, that Dost Mahomed “should evince a disposition to come to just 
and reasonable terms with the Maharajah.” So far from evincing such a 
disposition, liis troops “had made a sudden and unprovoked attack on those of 
our ancient ally,” and he persisted “in urging the most unreasonable preten¬ 
sions"—pretensions so unreasonable, that the governor-general could not, 
“consistently with justice and his regard for the friendship of Maharajah 
Kunject Sing, be the channel of submitting them to the consideration of Ids 
highness.” These statements of the manifesto are absolutely preposterous. 
They are not only not in accordance with fact, but fly in the very face of it, 
and therefore in so far as the determination to oust Dost Mahomed was founded 
on them, they can only be viewed as false pretexts, framed for the purpose 
of perpetrating gross injustice. The next charge which the manifesto brings 
against Dost Mabomed is, if possible, still more unfounded. “He avowed 
schemes of aggrandizement and ambitionhe “openly threatened, in furtherance 
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of those schemes, to call in every foreign aid which he could command, ’ and a d n s 
“ultimately, lie gave his undisguised support to the Peisian designs in Ah dm- 
nistan ” Whore does all this appear? Ceitainly not in any pait of the cor- n nmi ,w 
respondencc giving an account of the proceedings of the mission He cei tainly mama 
desired the restoiation of Peshawer, but he was willing to accept it liowevei 
hampered it might be by conditions He had no wish to go to war for it On 
the contiary, lie confessed that he had no forces to cope with those of Runjeet 
Sing, and therefore implored the fiiendly offices of the governor-general to pro- 
cuie it for him by amicable arrangement Wbat wab tlie answei? Runjeet 
Sing, having gained possession of Peshawer, means to keep it, and you must 
cease to hope that it ever can become yours. Tbeie the nmttei rested. But lie 
threatened to call in every foreign aid he could command Where again does 
this appear? He couited an alliance with the British government, and was so 
eager to obtain it, that so long as there was tlie least hope of success, he turned 
a deaf ear to all the flattering promises of Persian and Russian agents. Only 
give mo a little encouragement, is his language to the governor-general. I wish 
no friendship but yours; only assure me that if the Persians or any other 
western power attack me, I may rely on your protection. Look again at the 
answer. You should be ashamed to ask protection against the Persians, as you 
should he able enough to protect yourself At all events, tlie British govern¬ 
ment will not promise to protect you. It will only promise to intercede with inconsistent 
Runjeet Sing not to resume hostilities, and in return for this act of friendship, of tiif™ 
it expects that you will form no alliance without its sanction, and in particular 
that you will forthwith dismiss the Russian agent, and reject all Persian over¬ 
tures Were not all this contained in the published correspondence, it would 
scarcely he possible to believe that these were the only terms which the 
governor-general offered Dost Mahomed, on being guaranteed from an attack 
by Runjeet Sing, a favour which, as no such attack was apprehended, was 
absolutely worthless, was to bind himself Land and foot to the British govern¬ 
ment, and fight its battles single-handed, by interposing his territories as a 
barrier between Persia and India The hostility ot Persia and of Russia he 
would thus almost to a certainty provoke, but, be this as it may, he must 
not expect the least assistance. Nothing can be more monstrous than the terms 
thus offered to Dost Mahomed, unless it be the complaint of the manifesto, 
that "ultimately/’ on finding himself dealt with in this grossly unfair and 
niggardly spirit, “he gave his undisguised support to the Peisian designs.” 

The case which the manifesto sought to establish against Dost Mahomed 
having completely broken down, the measures founded upon it admit of no 
justification, and it is therefore the less necessary to enter into any detailed 
examination of the other grounds on which the governor-general attempts to 
justify his projected invasion of Afghanistan, and subversion of its existing 
government. The only points deserving of notice are the assertions of the 
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manifesto respecting the siege of Herat, and tlie expediency of setting u]) Shah 
Shujah. The attack upon Herat is described as “a most unjustifiable and cruel 
aggression.” The meaning mu.it be that the ruler of Herat had done nothing 
to provoke it, and that on the part of tlie Persians it was “ perpetrated and 
continued” in mere wantonness, without the shadow of an excuse. This view 
is by no means correct, and is totally at variance with numerous statements 
contained in the correspondence relating to Persia and Afghanistan presented 
to parliament, and ordered to he printed in 1830. In a memorandum submitted 
by Mr. Ellis to Lord Palmerston in the beginning of 1S3G, lie acknowledges 
that tlie conduct of Kaniran in violating his engagements with the Persian 
government “ has given tlie Shah a full justification for commencing hostilities.” 
.So indisputable docs he hold the fact to fie, that in a letter to Kaniran himself 
lie tells him he “lias learned with extreme sorrow that in consequence of 
failure in the performance of engagements,” the Shah “intends to seek redress 
by force of arms, and to invade the territory of Herat/' and he therefore, both 
as a friend and “as the representative of the British government,” strongly 
advises him to avert the calamities of war, by sending a proper person to the 
Shall, “both to compliment his majesty on his succession, and to assure him 
that all tlie engagement which he has contracted shall without further delay lie 
completely fulfilled.” Mr. M'Neill, who succeeded Mr. Ellis, took the same 
view, and expressed it still more strongly. In a despatch to Lord Palmerston, 
dated 24tli February, 1837, after mentioning that on the death of the Abbas 
Heerzn. “negotiations were enteied into, which terminated in the conclusion of 
an agreement for the cessation of hostilities between the parties, and the demar¬ 
cation of a line of boundary," be continues thus, " From that time up to the 
present moment Persia has committed no act of hostility against the Afghans; 
but on the death of the late Shall, the government of Herat made predatory 
incursions into the Persian territories, in concert with the Turcomans and 
Hazareks, and captured the subjects of Persia, for the purpose of selling them 
as slaves. This system of warfare has from that time been carried on without 
intermission by tlie Alghans of Herat, and Persia has not retaliated these acts 
of aggression by any hostile measure, unless tlie public annunciation of its 
intention to attack Herat should be regarded as such. Under these circum¬ 
stances there cannot, I think, be a doubt that the Shall is fully justified in 
making war on Prince Kaniran; and though the capture of Herat by Persia 
would certainly be an evil of great magnitude, wo could not wonder if the Slmh 
were to disregard our remonstrances, and to assert bis right to make war on an 
enemy who has given him the greatest provocation, and whom he may regard 
himself as bound in duty to liis subjects to punish, or even to put down.” In 
the .face of such documents, is it not strange that Lord Auckland and his 
advisers could commit themselves to the statement that the attack On Herat 
was an unjustifiable and cruel aggression? ’ That it was impolitic, the event 
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proved, and that its success, more especially after Russia had begun to take the a d ish 
lead in it, would have seriously compromised British interests, may be leadilv ~~ 
conceded; but surely in order to justify the determination to march to the relief 
of Herat, it could not be necessary to make assertions which were false, and 
could so easily be disproved. 

The only other point in the manifesto to which it may be proper to advert, sinhSm 
is the alleged popularity of Shah Slrujah in Afghanistan. His popularity, it is i^uuntT' 
affirmed, “ had been proved to his lordship by the strong and unanimous testi¬ 
mony of the best authorities.” Who were these? First and superior to all 
testimony was the fact that Shah Shujali had repeatedly attempted to regain 
his throne, but was so feebly supported, and so formidably opposed, that he only 
saved himself by flight, to return an almost solitary fugitive to the asylum 
granted him by British generosity at Loodiana. Against this fact, unless some 
extraordinary change of public feeling bad since taken place (and this was not 
alleged), the testimony of the best authorities ought not to have prevailed. 

Besides, unless the governor-general was in possession of testimony which he 
did nut deem it necessary or proper to communicate, the correspondence, in 
which the best authorities might have been expected fully to disclose their senti¬ 
ments, does anything hut hear “strong and* unanimous testimony” to Shah 
Shujali’s popularity. It is unnecessary, however, to discuss the point further, 
as future events only too clearly proved that the idea of this popularity, on the 
faith of winch the manifesto expresses a confident hope “that the Shah will be 
speedily replaced on liis throne by his own subjects and adherents,” was mere 
delusion. 

It thus appears that the Simla manifesto is little better than a tissue of Tiuo Am 

. 11 . , . to of Lord 

Unjust accusations, gross mis-statements, and vain imaginations, and that the Auckland-* 

hostilities about to he commenced, however triumphant they might prove, could jjfj™ 
not be justified on grounds either of justice or expediency. War engaged in 
under such circumstances was at once a blunder and a crime, and a successful 
result being at variance with the moral laws by which Providence governs the 
world, could hardly he anticipated. At, the same time there were other consider¬ 
ations connected with the war itself which gave it a very ominous appearance. 

The nature of the country in which it was to be carried on; the turbulence, fero¬ 
city, and boldness of the semi-barbarous tribes which occupied it; its immense 
distance, which made it impossible to reach it till after a long and toilsome 
march over desert tracts, and through deep, nanow, and precipitous gorges, 
which a hand of resolute men might close against an army; the almost insur¬ 
mountable difficulty of transporting supplies and keeping open the communica¬ 
tion with the districts from which they must necessarily be drawn—all these 
things made it very questionable if the invading army wduld ever reach Offbooi 
Bui assuming that it did, what thep? “ If you send 27,000 men up the Durra-i- 
Bolan to Candahar,” wrote Mb Blphinstone* fland can feed' them, I have no 
Von. Ill, , 239 i 
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ai> isjt, doubt you will take Candahar and Cal tool, and set up Sliujah; hut for main¬ 
taining liim in a poor, cold, .strong, and remote country, among a turbulent 
oiftitiiUuH people like the Afghans, I own it seems to me to he hopeless. And what said 
"imi'aMii" 1 the Duke of Wellington'—“The consequence of crossing the Indus once to 
settle a government in Afghanistan will be a perennial march into that country.” 
The die however had been cast; and so little were the difficulties appieciated 
even in high quaiters that, according to the celebrated and lamented Sir Henry 
Havelock, who took part in the campaign and published an excellent account 
of its earlier stage, “a civil functionary distinguished for talent addressing an 
officer of rank assured him that our advance into Afghanistan would be no 
more than a jpiwuenude mUitaiva.” 

hituwe* The Bengal portion of the army of the Indus, than which, says Havelock, 
giT.'nioi 11 '’ “ a force has never been brought together in any country in a manner more 
r™miV U ' 11 cl editable and soldier-like,” after assembling at Kurual, marched westward to 
s '"' ? Ferozepoor, situated on the Garra, about thirty miles S.S.E. of Lahore, in the 
end of November. The governor general and Runjcet Sing arrived here by 
previous appointment at the same time, and relieved their more grave political 
discussions by what Havelock calls “ showy pageants, gay doings, and feats of 
mimic war.” Lord Auckland's camp was about four miles from the Garra, and 
consisted of a wide street of large tents, in the centre of which was the suite 
of lofty and spacious apartments of canvas used for the durbar. On the 28th 
of November lie was visited by the Maharajah. The etiquette pursued on the 
occasion and the whole scene are thus described by Havelock:—“There is an 
established ceremonial on these occasions. An escoit of all arms usually lines 
the space between the pavilions for some hundred yards, and the elephants of 
the British smearree are drawn up in front of the durbar tent.” On the 
approach of the Maharajah, announced by a salute of ordnance, “ the British 
suwarree moved forward a few yards to pay the compliment of the idigbal, as 
it is called, or initiative advance in meeting, both suwarrees having halted for a 
moment before this courteous concession was made. Lord Auckland, habited 
in a blue coat embroidered with gold, and wearing the ribbon of the Bath, his 
secretaries in the showy diplomatic costume of similar colour and richness, 
Sir Henry Fane in the uniform of a general officer covered with orders, the 
tallest and most stately person in the whole procession of both nations, the 
numerous staffs of the civil ruler and military chief in handsome uniforms, 
made altogether a gallant show, as their animals with a simultaneous rush, 
urged by the blows and voices of the mohants, moved to the front. Forward 
to meet them, there came on a noisy and disorderly though gorgeous rabble of 
Sikh horse and footmen, shouting out the titles of their great Sirdar, some 
habited in glittering brocade, some in the bumntee, or bright spring .yellow 
dresses which command so much respect in the Punjab, some wearing chain 
armour. But behind these clamorous foot and cavaliers, were the elephants 
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of tlie Lord of Lahore, and seated on the foremost was seen an old man in an v d 
advanced stage of decrepitude, clothed in faded crimson, his head wi.ipped up ~~ 
in folds of cloth of the same colour His single eye still lighted up with the intern » 
fire of enterprise, his gray hair and bcaid, and countenance of calm design, 
assured the spectators that this could be no other than the old 'Lion of the ' 

Punjab’ The shock of elephants at the moment of meeting is really terrific 
More than a hundred of these active and sagacious but enormous animals, 
goaded on by their drivers in contiary diieetions, are suddenly brought to a 
stand-still by the collision of opposing fronts and foreheads This is the most 
interesting moment; for now the governor-geneial, rising up in his howdah, 
approaches that of Runjeet, returns his salami, embraces him, and taking him 
by the aim, and supporting liis totteiing 
fiame, places him by his side on his own 
elephant All this is managed amidst the 
roaring, trumpeting, pushing and crushing 
of impetuous and gigantic animals, and then 
the one-eyed monarch having cordially shaken 
hands with Sir Henry Pane, and every one of 
the two suites whom he recognized (as the 
parties to receive his lordly greeting leant 
over the railing of their lofty vehicles), the 
beast which bore the burden of the two rulers 
was with difficulty wheeled about in the 
ci owd, and the whole ofbothsuwarrees rushed 
tumultuously and <pele mele after it towards 
the entrance of the durbar tent.” 

A strange incident closed the scene "In a retired part of the suite of tents, oamum- 
weie placed two very handsome, well-cast howitzers, intended as complimentary to Iltiiytu 
gifts to the Sikh ruler. These he came forth from the council tent, supported '”** 
by Sir Henry Fane, to see. The light in the recesses of these spacious pavilions 
was glimmering and crepusculous, and the aged Maharajah, heedless of the shells 
which were piled in pyramids below, was stepping up towards the muzzles of the 
guns, when his feet tripped amid the spherical missiles, and in a moment he 
lay prostrate on his face and at full length upon, the floor in front of the cannon 
The kind and prompt exertions of Sir Henry replaced him instantaneously on 
his legs: but the spectacle of the Lord of the Punjab extended in involuntary 
obeisance before tbe mouths of the British artillery, was regarded by the Sikhs 
as a picture of feaxftd omen.” In the death of Runjeet Sing shortly afterwards, 
and subsequent events which resulted in the extinction of Sikh independence, 
the omen must have seemed to them, signally fulfilled 

1 This vteiy interesting relio was brought tened on tq 0 fraitteWwK of wood. Hie cushions 

Lahore. It k made of tliiu plates of gold, ton- md lining;, to the throw art of crimson and yoUOw 
tifnily ornamented -with arabesques of ioa;efa, $&■ velvet. 
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ad ms The counter-visit of the governor-general to the Maharajah, and the enter¬ 
tainment and amusements following upon it, need not be described. It would 
reunifies give little pleasure to tell how groups of Imnchunees, whom Havelock does not 
hesitate to call “choral and dancing prostitutes,” performed “in presence 
of the ladies of the family of a British governor-general,” and how Xtunjeet 
Sing, who was “brutally pre-eminent among Puujabees in Ms vices,” sat on his 
rnusnud jesting familiarly with all who approached him, and pressing, almost 
forcing upon his illustrious guests “ potations from his own cup of the fiery 
distilled spirit, which lie himself had quaffed with delight for some forty years,” 
but which “the hardest drinker in the British camp could not with impunity 
indulge in” for six successive nights. Nor is it necessary to dwell on the grand 
reviews, in which "the tactics and warlike forces of both nations were displayed 
to the best advantage, on two several days of martial exercise.” Suffice it 
to quote the observation with which Havelock concludes his account of the 
Ferozepoor festivities. “It was the policy of the hour to humour and caress 
the old ruler of the Punjab, who with all his faults was now to be regarded as 
a valuable ally; and since he had come from his capital down to the Garra to 
meet us, might in some sort be reckoned, either on the one bank or the other, 
as a visitor. But it was impossible not to feel that this complaisance was 
carried a little too far, when he was exhibited in the. character of a Bacchus or 
Silenus urging others to take part in his orgies, in the presence of an assem¬ 
blage of English gentlewomen, and when these notions of decency were further 
outraged by the introduction, to whatever extent sanctioned by culpable usage 
in other parts of India, of hands of singing and dancing courtezans ” 

Afiian ex- The whole of the force which had been assembled for the invasion of Afghan- 
fwrisw m istan was not destined to be actually employed. After all the preparations had 
tirth» aieglf been made, on the understanding that it would be necessary to march to the 
of Herat belief of Herat, and there encounter a Persian army, aided perhaps by Russian 
auxiliaries, intelligence arrived that the siege of Herat was raised. One main 
inducement to the commencement of hostilities had ceased to exist, and the 
question immediately arose, whether the whole expedition might not now he 
abandoned. The governor-general, who appears to have become as resolute as 
he was at first hesitating, lost no time in setting this question at rest, by 
publishing orders which commenced with an extract from the letter of Colonel 
Stoddart, announcing that the siege was raised, and then proceeded as follows:— 
“In giving publicity to this important intelligence, the governor-general deems 
it proper at the same time to notify, that while lie regards the relinquishment 
by the Shah of Persia of his hostile designs upon Herat as a just cause of con¬ 
gratulation to the government of British India and its allies, he will continue 
to prosecute with vigour the measures which have been announced, with a 
view to the substitution of a friendly for a hostile power in the eastern pro¬ 
vinces of Afghanistan, and to the establishment Of a permanent barrier upon our 
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north-west frontier” Tlie 01 tiers conclude with the appointment of Eldred u> isu 
Pottinger as political agent, and a well-desei ved compliment to him for the ‘-foiti- 
tude, ability, and judgment” with which, " under circumstances of peculiar danger Oui,r» 
and difficulty/' lie had ‘'honourably sustained the leputation and inteiestsof his i7“,i wu- 
country ” In a letter to the secret committee, Lord Auckland justifies his deter- hud 
mination to persevere, on the ground that it "was recpurcd fiom us, alike in 
observance of the treaties into which I had entered with the Maharajah 
Ruujeet Sing, and his majesty Shah Sliujah-ul-Moolk, and by paramount con¬ 
siderations of defensive policy.” 

The campaign, however, having been deprived of one of the most important rorcetoix> 
objects originally contemplated by it, did not require to be conducted on the mAfXl 
same extensive scale. The British army assembled at Ferozepoor amounted 
to about 13,000 men. It was now determined that of these only 7500 should 
be actually employed. Sir Henry Fane, whose health had begun to fail, 
resolved, in consequence of the altered state of affairs, to resign his command 
and return to England, Previous to liis departure, it became part of his duty 
to select the troops which were to proceed on the expedition. As all the 
regiments were eager for active service, the task of selection appeared to him 
so delicate and invidious, that he shrunk from it, and abandoning the exeicise 
of Ids own judgment had recourse to the extraordinary device of deciding by 
lot. The process was completed in his Excellency’s tent, and the result was 
announced to be that, the 1st, 2d, and 4th brigades were to move forward, and 
the 3d and 5tli remain near the Garra. On this subject Havelock justly 
remarks, "Sir Iienry Eane need not thus have distrusted, nor paid so poor a 
compliment to his own sagacity and impartiality; the one had seldom been at 
fault in India or in Europe, and the other was above suspicion." As might have 
been anticipated, the bap-hazard plan proved as mischievous as it was irrational, 
for “it sent forward to the labours of the campaign the 13th light infantry 
(Havelock's own regiment), then, as ever, zealous indeed and full of alacrity, 
but even at Ferozepoor shattered by disease—the spirit of the soldiers willing, 
but their physical powers unequal to tlie task; whilst it doomed to inactivity 
the Buffs, one of the most effective European corps in India.” The whole 

sejebfred, 

army about to be employed in the Afghanistan expedition was now composed as 
follows: the Bengal force, under Major-general Sir Willoughby Cotton, 0500 men; 

Shah Shujalfs, 0000, and the Bombay force contingent under Sir John Keane, 
who was appointed to-succeed Six Henry Eane as commander-in-chief 5600— 
amounting in all to 21,100. Besides these, a force of about 3000 men was 
to be stationed in Scinde; and in tlie north, tlie Sliahzada, Shah Shujah’s eldest 
son, was to head a force of 4800 men, commanded by British officers, under the 
immediate superintendence of Offionel Wade, and penetrate with it and a Sikh 
contingent of 6000 through the Kliybef Pass to Cabool. This route would 
also have been the most accessible for tlie army assembled at Ferozepoor, but 
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it would liave been difficult to obtain the consent of Ruujeet Sing, who with 
all his professed confidence in the British had not entirely divested himself of 
suspicion, and it was moreover necessary to select the route by which the 
meditated junction with the Bombay division might be most easily effected 
Shall Slmjall’s army, in order to give it the precedence which he was so 
anxious to claim for it, took the lead and commenced the march soutliwaid in 
the direction of Bahawulpoor, in the first week of December, J83G. On the 
10tb, a few days later, it was followed by the Bengal army, consisting of the 
cavalry brigade commanded by Colonel Arnold, the artillery brigade com¬ 
manded by Major Pew, and the 1st, 2d, and 4th brigades of infantry, com¬ 
manded respectively by Colonel Sale, Major-general Nott, and Lieutenant- 
colonel Roberts. The order of march was as follows. The sappers and miners 
and engineer department wefe to precede the leading column by never 
fewer than two marches, improving the line of road as they moved on. Then 
came the cavalry brigade, followed by the infantry brigades, one after the 
other on successive days, and the siege train and park. Besides a certain 
quantity of supplies which each column carried with it, the commissariat sup¬ 
plies of all kinds were sufficient for thirty days; additional quantities of grain 
were sent down the Indus to Roree, and depots were formed at Bahawnlpoor, 
Shiltarpoor, &c. A large reserve depot was moreover established at Ferozepoor. 
The camp followers were about 38,000, and the number of camels employed 
for supplies only was 1 1,233. Including the other camels, public and private, 
the whole number accompanying the army could not be less than 30,000. On 
the 27th of December the army airived at Bahawulpoor. Little difficulty had 
been experienced Though the weather was cold, the air was clear and health¬ 
ful, the roads good, the country open, and at every stage the supplies were 
abundant. “These,” says Havelock “were the halcyon days of the movements 
of this force.'” The greatest inconvenience experienced was the desertion of 
followers, who carried oft' the hired camels, and left their masters without the 
means of transport. For a large share of this inconvenience the masters had 
themselves to blame. Though an order of precaution had been issued, most of 
the officers had too many camels, too large tents, and too much baggage. 
The consequence was that even in the most favourable part of the march, 
forage became so difficult that the camels fell off greatly in condition, and the 
deaths were numerous. Those who had hired out their camels, having thus 
obtained a slight foretaste of the greater evils awaiting them, took the alarm, 
and as the most effectual means of escaping danger, resolved not to face it. 
The propinquity of the desert made it easy for them to effect their purpose, and 
the utmost vigilance of patrolling parties appointed for the purpose had little 
effect in preventing desertion. Before six marches had been completed, much 
private baggage, bedding, and camp equipage, was unavoidably abandoned. 

The Khan of Bahawulpoor had always been a faithful British ally, and dn 
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this occasion appears to have exerted himself in providing for the comfort of ad ms 
the army, though his means were scarcely adequate to his wishes, and some 
complaints were unreasonably made against him for not obviating or mitigat- nakuiu , 
ing evils, which under the circumstances were absolutely inevitable. On the 
1st of January, 1839, the army again started, and prepared to enter the tern- Km,u - 
toiy of the Ameers of Scinde Treaties already existed, m which the Ameeis 
were recognized as independent princes and the mutual rights of the two 
governments clearly defined, but Lord Auckland had acted from the first as if 
he imagined that he had no occasion to solicit wherever he was able to compel, 
and that a treaty with a weaker gave a right to the stronger party to disre¬ 
gard its stipulations as often as the observance of these was felt to he incon¬ 
venient In defiance of one of the articles on which the Ameers had specially 
insisted, and in which they felt that their strongest security against any attack 
on their independence lay, Lord Auckland had addressed a despatch to the 
resident in Scinde, in which he coolly told him in effect, that he had resolved 
to commit a breach of faith, and therefore, “while the present exigency lasts, 
you may apprise the Ameers that the article of the treaty with them, prohibit¬ 
ing the using of the Indus for the conveyance of military stores, must 
necessarily be suspended during the course of the operations undertaken for 
the permanent establishment of security to all those who are a party to the 
treaty.” Not satisfied with this arrogant violation of an obligation to which loki auo. 
the British government stood solemnly and publicly pledged, he goes on to 
give a kind of insight into the arrogant and iniquitous course of policy which them 
he was prepared to pursue. It is hardly necessary, he says, “to lemirnl you 
that in the important crisis at which wo are arrived, we cannot permit our 
enemies to occupy tire seat of power, the interests at stake are too great to 
admit of hesitation in our proceedings; and not only they who have shown a 
disposition to favour our adversaries, hut they who display an unwillingness to 
aid us in the just and necessary undertaking in which we are engaged, must 
he displaced, and give way to others on whose friendship and co-opeiation we 
may he able implicitly to rely.” These menaces are evidently made under an 
impression that the Ameers were unfriendly, hut up to this period at least no 
proof of hostility had been obtained, and the unfriendliness of their feelings 
must have been inferred from a consciousness of the unjustifiable treatment to 
which they had been or were about to be subjected. The above language bad been 
the guide of Colonel Pottinger with the Ameers of Hyderabad, and Captain 
(now Sir Alexander) Btimes, was dealing in similar style with the Ameers of 
Khyrpoor, The invading army had fixed upon Bukkur, as the point at which 
the passage might be most conveniently effected. When this resolution was 
taken, the sanction of the Ameefs had neither been asked nor obtained. _ Sir 
Alexander Burnes, however, by the kind of blustering which he well knew" 

how to use when it seemed usfeful, and of which the governor-genera! had set a 
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full example, liad little difficulty in obtaining a consent to the loute which had 
been selected “The Scindian who hoped to stop the approach ol the Biitish 
army, might as well seek to dam up the Indus at Bukkur.’ But though the 
Ameeis thus intimidated gave way, they stipulated that the forts on either 
bank of the river were to remain untouched This was agreed to, and the 
British diplomatist immediately began to meditate apiece of jesuitry Bukkur 
stood on an island in the bed of the river Was it therefore covered by the 
stipulation, which only leseived entire possession of the forts on its banks! 
This was the question which Sir Alexander Btunes put to himself, but he was 
ashamed or disdained to avail himself of such a palpable quibble, while aware 
that a compulsory couise was open His object was to obtain the cession of 
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Bukkur as the exclusive possession of the British during the war Meei 
Roostum, the leading Ameer, finding it hopeless to resist, allowed the cession to 
be entered in the treaty as a separate aiticlo, the knowledge of which he might 
in the meantime he able to conceal from the other Ameers When the treaty 
was sent to him for final ratification, the separate article, to which he had 
shown the utmost repugnance, filled him anew with alarm “Bukkur,” he said, 
“was the heart of his country, liis honour was centred in keeping it; liib family 
and children would have no confidence if it were given up ” He offered 
another fort in its stead, or to give security that the British treasure and 
munitions would be protected Resistance was unavailing, and the old man 
had no alternative but to attach his signature, the other chiefs looking on, and 
with difficulty restraining their indignation. Having made this sacrifice, by 
which he declared that he was irretrievably disgraced, Meer RooStum, surely 
more in irony than in earnest, asked what he could, now do to prove the 
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sincerity of liis friendship to the British government. The answer, said the 
British diplomatist, was plain It was ‘‘to give us orders for supplies, and to 
place all the country, as far as he could, at our command ” After such a trans¬ 
action, both paities must have been aware that though the name of friendship 
might he used, nothing but hostility could be meant, and that the rulers of 
Scinde would to a certainty avail themselves of the first favourable opportunity 
of revenge. 

Notwithstanding this rankling enmity in the breast of the rulers of Upper 
Scinde, it was something to have gained the peaceable possession of a strong- 
fort commanding the passage of the Indus and most conveniently situated for 
a depot; and therefore when the army icsumedits march it was with prospects 
somewhat improved, because it could now calculate ou obtaining a peaceful 
passage across the river, and thus escaping from what threatened at one time 
to be one of the serious difficulties of the campaign. Continuing its route to 
the south-west at no great distance from the left bank of the river, the army 
arrived on the 14th of January at Subzulcote, the first place lying immediately 
beyond the Scinde frontier. Here intelligence was received, which seemed 
to necessitate an alteration in the movements which had been previously con¬ 
certed. Sir John Keane, who had arrived with his troops off the coast of 
Scinde in the end of November, 1838, had not been permitted to land without 
some opposition. With difficulty lie made his way to Tattali. He had brought 
no means of transport with him, and the Ameers, on whose friendly aid he had 
ventured to calculate, were from feelings which may be easily understood intent 
only on throwing obstructions in his way. A seasonable though very limited 
supply of carriage from Dutch enabled him to make some progress, and he 
advanced up the left bank of the x-iver to Jttrruk, only twenty miles S.S.W. 
of Hyderabad. Here he was obliged to halt. The Ameers of Hyderabad 
had not yet consented to his passage through their territory, and the negotia¬ 
tions which had been commenced witli that view were anything but promising. 
This was a dilemma for which, though it certainly might have been anticipated, 
no provision had been made, and the important point was to determine how 
the oversight was to be remedied. The Bengal ax’my had arrived at Renee, 
opposite to Bukkur, and Shah Slxujah with his contingent had actually cro&xed 
the river and made his way to Shikarpoor, whero he had been joined by Mr. Mac- 
naghten and his suite Both the Shall and the envoy were bent on pushing 
onward, but Sir Henry Fane, who, with the intention of afterwards descending 
the Indus and embarking for England, was still accompanying the army as 
commander-in-chief, was decidedly of opinion that, in order to stimulate the 
decision of the Ameers and give relief to Sir John Keane, the greater part of 
the army, instead of crossing the river, should marqh down towards Hyderabad, 
under Sir Willoughby Cotton. This change was immediately executed, and the 
propriety of, it seemed $bprfcly afterwards confirmed by a message from Sir 
Tor,, III, i ' ' ! * j, V, 210 
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John Keane requesting a troop oflior.se artillery, a detachment of cavalry, and 
a brigade of infantry. 

The downward movement was hailed with acclamation by the troops. The 
sieve of Hyderabad, of the capture of which no doubt was entertained, would lie 
a glorious episode in the campaign, while the enormous treasures which the 
Ameers were reputed to possess would give the captors something more 
substantial than glory- Mr. Macnaghten’s feelings were very different The 
movement on Hyderabad was characterized by him as “a wild goose chase.” If 
Sir John Keane required aid it was reasonable to expect lie would obtain it 
before Sir Willoughby Cotton could join him, as the reserve destined to be 
stationary in Scinde was on its way from Bombay. Meanwhile, the main 
business of the campaign was at a stand, and a whole season might he lost 
The consequences were not to he foreseen. Entertaining these views, and fortified 
in them by a despatch from the govern or-general, who declared it to be Ids first 
wish that the Bengal army should push forward with all possible expedition 
for Candahar, Mr. Maenagbten made a formal and emphatic requisition for such 
a fmee as would render it possible forthwith to prosecute the campaign in 
Afghanistan. “I have already urged in the strongest terms your crossing over 
to this side of the river with your whole force. Of Sir John Keane’s army there 
can he no apprehension.” He concluded thus:—“Dangerous as the experiment 
might he, it would, in my opinion, be infinitely better that lie should let loose 
fifteen or twenty thousand of Bunjeot Sing’s troops (who would march down 
upon Hyderabad in a very short time), than that the grand enterprise of restor¬ 
ing Shah Sliujah to the throne of Cabool and Candahar should be postponed 
for an entire season. By such a postponement it might ho frustrated alto¬ 
gether.” The collision which had thus become imminent between the civil and 
military authorities was happily saved without the necessity of either continu¬ 
ing the march upon Hyderabad, or adopting Mr. Macnaghten’s extraordinary 
substitute of letting loose 20,000 Sikhs. The Ameers of Hyderabad, thoroughly 
intimidated like those of Khyrpoor, followed their example by yielding to the 
pressure brought to bear upon them. 

This pressure must have been extreme. According to the resident in Scinde, 
“a strong and universal impression” existed throughout the country “as to our 
grasping policy,” and this impression was now fully confirmed, both by the 
arbitrary manner in which the obligations of existing treaties had been set 
aside, and by the proposal that the Ameers should agree to receive a permanent 
subsidiary force. Nor was this all. The fourth article of the tripartite treaty 
was couched as follows:—"Regarding Shikarpoor and the territory of Scinde 
lying on the right bank of the Indus, the Shah will agree to abide by whatever 
may, be settled as right and proper, in conformity with the happy relations of 
friendship, subsisting between the British government and the Maharajah, 
through Captain Wade.” This treaty was concluded on the 26th of June, 1838, 
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and the nature of the mediation proposed was not allowed to remain long in 
doubt, for on the 26th of July the political secretary to government, in a long 
letter to the resident, inclosing a copy of the tripartite treaty and other docu¬ 
ments, to enable him to make the Ameers “fully and fairly acquainted with 
the motives and intentions of the British government,” tells him that “the 
governor-general has not yet determined the amount which the Ameers may be 
fairly called upon to pay,” but that “ tire minimum may fairly be taken at 
twenty lacs of rupees” (£200,000). His lordslrip, lie adds, will endeavour to 
prevail on Shah Shujah to reduce his claim on the Ameers to “a reasonable 
amount,” and trusts that the resident “will have no difficulty in convincing 
them of the magnitude of the benefits, from securing the undisturbed possession 
of the territories they now hold, and obtaining immunity for all future claims 
on this account by a moderate pecuniary sacrifice.” In replying to this 
despatch, the resident expressed “considerable doubts as to their (the Ameers) 
acceding to the pecuniary proposals, or rendering other assistance” “I do 
not think,” he says, “that the remote advantage (for - such they will consider 
it), of being relieved from the future claims of the King of Cabool, will have 
any (or at least it will bo very little) weight with these short-sighted and 
suspicious chiefs ” " Many besides the Scindces will believe at the outset that 

we are making a mere use of Shah Shujah’s name,” and therefore, as we are 
about to make a proposal which will strengthen the existing impression of “our 
grasping policy,” and to “revive a claim to tribute which has long been esteemed 
obsolete,” he intimates his intention “to request the governor of Bombay to 
take early steps to prepare a force for eventual service in Scinde.” 

The nature of the favour which Shah Shujah proposed to confer upon the 
Ameers, and the use which he intended to make of the money he expected 
them to pay in return, were expounded in the 10th article of the tripartite 
treaty, by which Shah Shujah agreed “to relinquish for himself, his heirs and 
successors, all claims of supremacy and arrears of tribute over the country now 
held by the Ameers of Scinde (which will continue to belong to the Ameers and 
their successors in perpetuity), on condition of payment to him by the Ameers 
of such a sum. as may he determined under the mediation of the British 
government, fifteen lacs of rupees of such payment being made over by him to 
Maharajah Runjoefc Sing.” The wily Lahore prince had thus made sure of the 
lion’s share of the money about to he extorted by British mediation and the 
revival of an obsolete claim. The determination of the Ameers not to he thus 
fleeced for the enriching of a sovereign from whom they had received nothing 
but injuries, threatened to disarrange the whole of the governor-general's plans, 
and therefore, after some declamation on “the deep duplicity displayed by the 
principal Ameer” in secretly communicating with the King of Persia on “the 
distracted state of the government of Scinde/’ and on “the feelings of unwar¬ 
rantable enmity and jealousy with which,.notwithstanding the recent measures 
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by which, their authority was preserved from impending destruction, we appear 
to be regaided by some of the chiefs of that country,” he intimates to the resi¬ 
dent that he is prepared to go much further than he had proposed, and instead 
of trusting to the moral effect of a demonstration, he considers it “essential to 
the cause in which we have embarked, and no more than what is due to a just 
reward for our own interests, that a British force of not less than 5000 men 
should advance with the least practicable delay for the occupation of Sliikar- 
poor, or such parts ol Scinde as may be deemed most eligible for facilitating 
our operations bej'ond the Indus, and for giving full effect to the provisions of 
the tripartite treaty.” 

The resident, subsequent to tlio date of this despatch, had made a discovery 
which ought to have set the pecuniary question at rest. In a letter, dated 
October 9, 1838, lie says: “The question of a money payment by the Ameers of 
Scinde to Shah Slmjah-ul-Moolk, is in my humble opinion rendered very 
puzzling, by two releases written in korans, and signed and sealed by his 
majesty, which they have produced. Their argument now is that they are sure 
the Governor-general of India does nob intend to make them pay again for 
what they have already bought and obtained in the most binding form a 
receipt in full. I have procured copies of the releases, and will give them my 
early attention.” After this statement, he proceeds, now very unnecessarily, 
one would think, if double payment was not to bo insisted on, to discuss “the 
ability of the Ameers of Hyderabad to pay,” and gives his decided opinion that 
they “cannot be so rich as they have been reported.” In a subsequent letter, 
after he had s ibjected the releases to a critical examination, he writes: “The i 
one given to the late Moorad Ali Khan is drawn up with great skill and caution, 
and left the question of tribute, at least, exactly on the previous footing. That 
granted to the present Ameers is stronger; as will be observed, it contains a 
formal renunciation in behalf of the Icing, of any sort of claim or pretensions in 
Scinde and Shikarpoor, and their dependencies; and promises that none shall 
he made. How this is to he gob over, I do not myself see, hut I submit the 
documents with every deference for the consideration and decision of the Gov¬ 
ernor-general of India.” The reply of the governor-general is curious. He 
was acting as a mediator between the Ameers and Shah Shujah, and had pledged 
hiihself to reduce the demands of the latter to a reasonable amount, and yet 
when releases are produced, showing that the alleged debt has been wholly 
paid and discharged, he refrains “from recording any opinion” relative to them, 
and writes as follows: “Admittiug the documents produced to be genuine, and 
that they imply a relinquishment of all claim to tribute, they would hardly 
appear to be applicable to present circumstances, and it is not conceivable that 
his majesty should have foregone so valuable a claim without some equivalent, 
or that some counterpart agreement should not have been taken, the nonfulfil- 
nlenb of the terms of which may have rendered null and void his majesty's 
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tngagements Whatever may be the leal farts of the case, the question is on-' 
which concerns the contracting paities” He afterwards gncs it as his opinion 
“that it is not incumbent on the British government to entei into any fomial 
investigation of the plea adduced by the Ameers” In other woids, while pio- 
fessmg to act as umpire between two parties, he does all he can to enfoice tin 
claim of the one, and refuses to look at the documents pioduced hy the otliei 
to show that the claim was groundless The whole proceeding is in fact dis¬ 
graceful Runjeet Sing has been bribed into a tieaty by the promise of a large 
sum of money, Shah Shujah, besides having engaged to furnish the sum, 
needs in addition to it a large sum for las own purposes; and the governor- 
general allows himself to become the instrument of extorting both sums from 
a third party, who is under no obligations to pay it, and whom the British 
government was specially pledged to pioteet against all injustice Such being 
the manner in which advantage was taken of the supposed weakness of the 
Ameers to extort money from them, it is easy to understand how suspicious 
they were of every proposal made to them, and how they had recourse to all 
possible forms of finesse and tergiversation, in order to evade the conclusion of 
a tieaty which they regarded as equivalent to a renunciation of their inde¬ 
pendence Ultimately, however, after their capital was threatened by the 
advance of Sir John Keane from the south, and Sir Willoughby Cotton from the 
north, they saw the necessity of yielding with as good a grace as possible, and 
signed a treaty conceding everything that had been asked of them 

The terms and the advantages secured by the treaty are thus summed up 
by the governor-general in a letter to the secret committee.—“1 may be per¬ 
mitted to offer my congratulations to you upon this timely settlement of our 
relations with. Scinde, hy which our political and military ascendency in that 
province is now finally declared and confirmed. The main provisions of the 
proposed engagements are that the confederacy of the Ameers is virtually dis¬ 
solved, each chief being upheld in his own possessions, and bound to refer his 
differences with the other chiefs to our arbitration; that Scinde is placed formally 
under British protection, and brought within the circle of our Indian relations; 
that a British force is to be fixed in Lower Scinde at Tattah, or such other point 
westward of the Indus as the British government may determine—-a sum of 
three lacs of rupees per annum, in aid of the cost of this force, being paid in 
equal proportions by the three Ameers, Meer Moor Mahomed Khan, Meer 
Nusseer Mahomed Khan, and Mea Meer Mahomed Khan; and that the naviga¬ 
tion of the. Indus, from the sea to the most northern part of the Scinde territory, is 
rendered free of all toll. These ace objects of high undoubted value, and especially 
so when acquired without bloodshed, as the first advance towards that consoli¬ 
dation of our influence, and extension of the general benefits of commerce 
throughout Afghanistan, which, form the great end of Our designs. It cannot 
be doubted that the complete submission of Ameers tyill go far towards 
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\ n isri diffusing in nil quarters an impiession of tlie futility of resistance to our arms. 

The command of tlio navigation of the Indus, up to the neighbourhood of the 
runt} mta junction of the five rivers, will, by means of steam vessels, add incalculably to 
the value of our frontier; and the free transit of its waters, at a time when a 
consideiable demand for merchandise of many kinds will be created by tbemeie 
onward movement of our forces, will give a spur to enterprise by this route, 
from which it may be hoped that permanent advantages will be derived” 
Tlreao are undoubtedly great advantages, but it is deeply to be regretted that 
when the governor-general congratulated the secret committee that they had 
been acquired “without bloodshed,” he was not able to add that they had been 
acquired honourably, without fraud, extortion, and intimidation, 
un mteuf The treaty having been signed by the Ameers on tire 5th of February, 1839, 
to there was no longer any occasion for the downward movement on Hyderabad, 
Uniustla nor airy obstruction to tire advance of the Bombay force. The Bengal army 
accordingly having crossed the Indus at Bukknr, reached Slrikarpoor on the 
20th of February, and on the same day, the Bombay force continuing its march 
along tlm right bank of the Indus, arrived at Sehwan, situated on the Arrul, 
about four miles above its junction with tire Indus. On tire following day Sir 
ITenry Fane, who lrad now quitted the army and was hastening flown tiro river 
to embark for England, arrived, with Iris fleet of boats, at the point of junction, 
and after an interview with Sir John Keane, continued his voyage. At 
Slrikarpoor the plan of giving the lead to Shah Sbujall’s force was abandoned, 
and Sir Willoughby Cotton, leaving the 2d brigade behind, started at the head 
of tire other two, on the 23d, after a halt of only three days, in the direction of 
Dadur, situated M¥., at the entrance to the celebrated Bolan Pass. The 
Difficulties real difficulties of the march had now commenced. The route lay through a 

t'xysnsu ctid. 

country which was almost desert, and the effect of excessive fatigue and dele¬ 
terious forage on the carriage cattle became daily more and more manifest. 
Even the road between tire Indus and Sbikarpoor had been literally strewn with 
dead and dying camels. What might now be expected when, in addition to 
other physical difficulties, a want of water began to be experienced? The roads 
which had been previously cut were tolerably good, but nothing could be more 
desolate than the tracts through which they led. The soil, if such it could be 
called, was merely a hard sand impregnated with salt, which crackled beneath 
the horses’ feet, and where a lew stunted thorny shrubs were almost the only 
signs of vegetable life “From Bojhan,” says Havelock, “to the town and 
mud-forts of Bumboree, extends an unbroken level of twenty-seven miles of 
sandy desert, in which there is not only neither well, spring, stream, nor puddle, 
but not a tree, and scarcely a bush, an herb, or a blade of grass.” Over this 
dead monotonous flat, where delay was impossible, the army hastened as 
rapidly as it could, and at Burshoree, where numerous wells had been pre¬ 
viously dug, obtained some refreshment, though the water still scantily supplied 
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was of veiy indiffeient quality. Head-quartern were lixed at Bliaj on the Gth of a d h,j 
March. Here, water being found in abundance, and giain in sufficient quantities 
to supply immediate wants, the remainder of the inaieh to Darlur, where the 
Cntcli Gundnvn deseit terminates, was accomplished with comparatively little 
difficulty, though with every step in 
advance the numbei, boldness, and 
doxteiity of the maiaudeis seemed to 
increase. Exactly three months had 
elapsed since the army moved from 
Eerozopoor While the Bengal aimy 
lmd been thus advancing, Sir John 
Keane was toiling - up the right bank 
of the Indus, much obstructed by the 
liatuie of the ground, but suffeiing 
little ftom insufficient supplies, as a 
fleet of boats was accompanying him. 

On the 4th of March he reached Lack- 
liana, while his boats advanced as fai¬ 
ns Koree As pai t of the Bengal force 
was still stationed here, Sir John 
Keane proceeded formally to assume 
the command of the army of the Indus. 

Some new arrangements were at the 
same time made. The infantry formed 
two divisions—a Bengal and a Bom¬ 
bay, the former consisting of three 
brigades, denominated 1st, 2d, and 4th, commanded L\ Sir Willoughby Cotton; Military-a 

^ ^ ° rangemeirt 1 

and the latter, consisting of two brigades, a 1st and 2d, commanded by Major- 
general YVellshire. The cavalry, formed into two biigades, designated bytheir 
presidencies, were commanded by Brigadiers Arnot and Scott. The command 
of the whole artillery was given to Brigadier Stevenson. 

On the 14th of March, the leading column, consisting of the horse artillery, the 
2d light cavalry, HM. 13th light infantry, and the 4Sth native infantry, started 
from Dadur, and passed onwards to penetrate into the Bolan Pass, which gives nioBoiim 
the only practicable entrance into Afghanistan from the south-east. It is a 
deep continuous ravine about fifty-five miles in le,ngth, intersecting the Bra- 
huick Mountains, part of the range which, breaking off nearly at right angles 
from the Hindoo Koh, stretches, under different names, from north to south 
with little interruption, through neaily ten degrees of latitude. The pass is 
traversed by a river of the same name, the channel of which, covered with 
boulders and rounded pebbles, is the only road, On both sides, the mountains, 
which at their greatest elevation kre uem-ly 5700 feet above the leVel of the 
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sea, alternately close and recede, sometimes leaving gaps of considerable width, 
but more frequently approaching within 400 to 500 yards, and presenting 
abrupt precipices of conglomerate of a dull and uniform brown colour, “as 
repulsive in appearance,” &ujh Outram, “as they are barren in reality.” In 
some places the river is hemmed in between perpendicular rocks, which leave 
it a channel of sixty to eighty feet wide. This during the rainy season it com¬ 
pletely fills, so that an army caught in it would inevitably perish. Nor is this 
the only danger to be apprehended in Lhese narrow gorges. The mountaineers, 
concealing themselves within the caves cm each side, lie in wait for plunder, 
and seizing the fit opportunity, rush forth and make an easy prey of then- 
helpless victims in the channel below. Such was the pass through which the 
British army was now to penetrate. To smooth the way, money had been 
distributed with a liberal hand among the mountaineers, but little confidence 
could he placed in their pacific professions, and it was at all events to he appre¬ 
hended that the Barukzye chiefs, 1 now threatened with extinction, would, with¬ 
out waiting to be attacked, hasten to meet the invaders, when the very nature of 
the ground would almost to a certainty secure them the victory. Strange to 
say, though marauders were numerous, no hostile force appeared, and the army, 
which had entered the pass on the 10th of March, finally emerged on the 2 tth 
into the valley of Shawl, without an encounter. Three days afterwards it 
encamped in the immediate vicinity of Ivwettah or Quettah, the capital of the 
district, and one of the dependencies of Mehtab Khan, the Belooeheo ruler of 
the province of Khelat. His alleged failure to fulfil the conditions of a treaty 
made with him by Sir Alexander Burnes afterwards brought clown the ven¬ 
geance of the British government upon him, and cost him his life; hut it is 
difficult to believe that if he had been as treacherous and hostile as he was said 
to be, he would not have manifested it when lie might have caught our army 
among the entanglements of the Bolan Pass. 

Sir Willoughby Cotton, now under the command of Sir John Keane, had 
been ordered to halt at Quettah. This seems a simple operation, hut was, under 
the circumstances, one of serious difficulty. On leaving Dadur, his supplies 
were adequate to not more than a month’s consumption. Half of that period 
had already elapsed, and the calculation now was, that were the march continu¬ 
ous and unopposed, only a few days’ supplies would remain in store when Cau- 
dahar should he reached. How much then must the threatened starvation he 
increased by the halt which had been ordered? Under these circumstances 
the only expedient that could be devised was to diminish consumption. 
“Accordingly/’ says Havelock, “from the 28th of March, the loaf of the 
European soldiers was diminished in weight, the native troops received only 
half, instead of a full seel' of ottah per diem, 2 and the camp-followers, who had 


1 For illustration of a Bariikzyo, &ee p. 372 

3 Tile sser weighs 2 lba.; oltah is wit eaten flour prepared in a particular way. 
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hitherto found it difficult to submit on half a seer, were of necessity leductd to a i> i« > 
the famine allowance of a quaiter of a seci.” Some piospect of lelief was 
obtained fiom the treaty which Sii Alexander Bmnes had just concluded with n«n.t v. d 
the Khan of Khelat, who, in return for a guaiantee of his leal independence by 
the British government, had agieed to yield a nominal allegiance to Shah 
Shujah, and to furnish supplies of gmin and camels These supplies were nevci 
given, and tliere was reason to suspect that the khan was craftily endeavouring 
to keep the peace with both sides, until he could see clearly which of the two 
was to win At the same time he made no secret of his opinion Shah 
Shujah “ought,” he said, "to have trusted to the Afghans to restore him; 
whereas ho is essaying to deluge the land with Hindoostanees, an insult which 
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his own people will never forgive him. This will never do, Yotr English may Mutual a. ( 
keep him by main force for a time on the musnud, hut as soon as you leave the ahtijaiuuui 
kingdom, your Shah Shujah will be driven beyond its frontier. He will never 
be able to resist the storm of national and religious animosity which is already 
raised against him in the breasts of the Afghans.” It is rather curious that 
while Mebrab Khan, who was doubtless well informed on the subject, was thus 
declaring the unpopularity of the sovereign who was about to he imposed on 
Afghanistan, he was himself giving utterance to language which proves that 
the hatred was mutual Mr. Macnaghten, in a letter to the governor-general, 
speaking of Shah Shujah, says, "His opinion of the Afghans as a nation is, I 
regret to say, very low. He declares that they are a pack of dogs, one and all, 
and as for the Barukzyas, it is utterly impossible that he can ever place the 
slightest confidence in any one of that accursed race. We must try and bring 
him gradually round to entertain a more favourable opinion of his subjects ” 

There was thus a double hatred to be overcome, Where, then, was the attach¬ 
ment so loudly boasted in the Simla manifesto, And, in which even yet both the 
governor-general and the envoy professed to have implicit faith? 
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Sir John Keane, made aware of the necessity of an immediate advance, was 
hastening forward with an escort to take the personal command, and fixed his 
head-quarters at Quetta.li on the 6th of April. The now arrangement, pre¬ 
viously made, now took effect, and the two divisions of the army of the Indus, 
the Bengal and the Bombay, were placed under the immediate command 
respectively of Sir Willoughby Cotton and General Wellshire. The latter 
appointment produced some dissatisfaction. General Nott, who was an older 
major-general than General Wellsliire, thought that he himself, as well as the 
Company's service, was slighted by the preference given to his junior, appar¬ 
ently, as he alleged, for no better reason than because he was a queen’s officer, 
and remonstrated in as strong terms as the etiquette of the service would allow. 
It was in vain. The commander-in-chief adhered to his arrangement, and 
Nott, after lie had even gone the length of tendering his resignation, quitted 
the divisional command, which he, had held under Sir Willoughby Cotton, to 
resume the command of the 2d Bengal brigade, with the additional mortifica¬ 
tion of knowing that it was to be left behind in garrison at Quettah, and con¬ 
sequently precluded from an active share in the coming struggle. 

As the halt at Quettah had consumed eleven days, no time was to he lost, 
and the army again started the very next morning after Sir John Keane’s 
arrival. It was now generally reported that the Candahar chiefs, after long 
and unaccountable delays, were at last mustering for the encounter. The very 
locality was named—the Kojuk Pass, almost as difficult as that of the Bolan. 
It proved a false alarm; and the next rumour was that Kohan Dil Khan, 
the principal chief of Candahar, while reserving the main body of his troops 
for the defence of his capital, had detached a large body of men, under two 
chiefs, on a secret expedition. One of the chiefs said to have been thus detached 
was Hajce Khan ICakur, and certainly, in so far as he was concerned, the rumour 
was soon falsified, for early on the morning of the 20th A.pril that chief entered 
the British camp, at the head of about a hundred horsemen, and tendered his 
submission to the Shall. This was only one of a series of treacheries of which 
he had been guilty, and his new friends were destined to learn that it was not 
his last. His present defection, however, which it appears had been ptuchased 
by a bribe of 10,000 rupees (£1000), was important, and produced so much 
consternation among the Barukzye chiefs, who knew not how many others 
might have sold, or were prepared to sell themselves, that they abandoned 
all idea of defence, and prepared for flight. As soon as tliis was understood, 
Shah Sliujah, who had been lagging in the rear, was again placed with his 
contingent in the van, and was thus enabled, in name at least, to reach Candahar 
at the head of his own troops. He made his entrance on the 25th of April, not 
only unopposed, but with some appearance of welcome, the sincerity of which, 
however, was very problematical. It is said indeed not to have been volun¬ 
teered, but bought by a lavish distribution of money from the Calcutta treasury. 
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This was aio&ource in which the envoy appeals to have had unbounded confid¬ 
ence, hut Havelock doubtless takes a wiser view when, contiastmg the results 
of success obtained by aims and by niticeu.iiy means, he says that ‘om houi 
of the foimer “outweighs the lesults of months of intugue and negotiation, 1 ami 
that “the clash of steel lor a few slioit moments will ever gam foi the Biitidi, 
m the diffusion throughout Asia of an opinion of theii stiength, a gieatei 
advantage than all the gold in theii coffers can purchase ” The opposite views 
thus taken may account l'or the veiy diffeient impressions pioduced by the 
Shah’s reception. The envoy’s account is, “We have, I think, been most 
foitunate evoiy way The Shah made a grand public entty into the city this 
morning, and was received with feeling-, neaily amounting to adoration." 
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Havelock speaking, not of the entrance into Candahar, hut of a grand ceremony 
of public recognition which took place on the Sfcli of May, in the plains lying 
immediately to the noitli of it, sajs: “Unless I have been deceived, all the 
national enthusiasm of the scene was entirely confined to his majestjfs imme¬ 
diate retainers; the people of Candahar are said to have viewed the whole affair 
with the most mortilying indifference Few of them quitted the city to he 
present in the plains, and it was remarked with justice that the passage in the 
diplomatic prorpum/me, which prescribed a place behind the throne for 'the 
populace, restrained by the Shah’s troops,' was very superfluous.’’ Subsequent 
events go far to prove that Havelock’s irhpression is the more correct, but it is 
fair to add that he was not personally present, and that many of those who 
were present participated in the envoy’s delusion. 

On the 4th of May, by the arrival of the Bombay division, tbe whole forces 
of the army of the Indus, with the exception of those left behind in garrison or 
for observation at .Bukkur, Shikacpoor, Dadur, Sukfcar, and Quettah, wore 
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encamped under the walls of Candalmr. The pleasantness of relaxing after 
the fatigues of a most difficult and disastrous march, and the round of cere¬ 
monies and parades kept up for the purpose of enabling Shah Shujah to feel him¬ 
self, as he expressed it, ,c to he a king indeed,” appear for a time to have banished 
all thought of military operations, and not till the 12th of May, more than a 
fortnight after the arrival at Candahar, was it deemed necessary to look after 
its fugitive Barukzye chiefs Brigadier Sale was then despatched in pursuit, 
at the head of a large body of troops composed mainly of the Shah’s contingent, 
with a sprinkling of Europeans It was obviously too late, and the only result 
was to learn that had more despatch been used it would have been crowned 
with success, since the chiefs with their families had been detained eight days 
on the left bank of the Helmund, unable to cross it, aud in daily fear of being 
overtaken. Sale returned from his fruitless expedition on the 28th, the same 
day on which a striking exemplification was given of the lawless state of the 
country and the sanguinary spirit of its people. Several parties of officers had 
gone out to enjoy a day’s fishing in the Urghundab. All of them breaking up 
in good time returned in safety, except Lieutenants Inverarity and Wilmer, who 
lingered on tho bank till after sunset. The appearance of armed men, sup¬ 
posed to belong to predatory gangs in the vicinity, ought to have put them 
on their guard, but with singular imprudence they' had sent off their horses 
with their servants, and were not even armed. Proceeding home in the clear 
moon-light, Lieutenant Inverarity, who was considerably in advance of his 
companion, was suddenly assailed in a defile by armed men, cut down and sav¬ 
agely mutilated. Lieutenant Wilmer, totally unconscious of what had happened, 
had no sooner reached the scene of the atrocity, than he was in like manner 
attacked, but happily by parrying the first blows with his walking-stick was 
able to flee and reach a detachment of the Shah’s infantry. An armed party 
sent to the spot found Lieutenant Inverarity still alive, but so dreadfully 
mangled that he almost immediately expired. Shah Sbujah, on being informed 
of the atrocity, strongly expressed his abhorrence of it, and his determination to 
search out and punish the perpetrators; at the same time, blaming the im¬ 
prudence which gave them the opportunity of committing it, he showed what 
he thought of his new subjects by repeatedly exclaiming to the English 
officers around him, “0! gentlemen, you must be more cautious here: remem¬ 
ber you are not now in Hiudoostan.” 

On the 27th of June, the day on which Runjeet Sing breathed his last, the 
army moved from Candahar, leaving garrisons there and at Girishk, a fort 
immediately beyond the Helmund, which Brigadier Sale had captured on his 
expedition. The guns and mortars of the siege train, after being dragged with 
almost incredible difficulty through the Bolan and Kojuk passes, Were also left 
behind. As yet there had been no occasion to use them, and it seems to have 
beep hence inferred that they might in future he dispensed with, This was 
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1 itliei an evtiaoulinaiy infeience, swing tlmt Llie loitnss uf Glmmce, deuced 
by the Afghans to be nnpiegnable, lay m the vei} luie of maieh, and must In 
captuied previous to the advance on Cabool It was hoped, liovewr, that it 
would be abandoned like G'andaliai, 01 that its defences would pun e fai weaker 
Ilian Afghan exaggeration lepiesented When it was reached, on the 21st of 
July, the appealance and the metins of lesistance weie at once seen to he im- 
undable Gliuznee stood at the extremity of a lange of hills which, sloping 
upwaids, seemed to foim the hackgionnd to its foitifications These cannot be 
better described than in the woids of Captain Thomson, the chief engineei ~ 
“ When we came befoie it, on the morning of the 21st of Julj r , we weie \ei_y 
much suipnsed to find a high lampait in good lepau, built on a scaiped mound 
about tlvnty-five feet high, flanked by nunieious tow r ers, and smiounded by a 
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faisse brouie and a wet ditch. The 11 regular figure of the enceinte gave a good 
thinking fire, whilst the height of the citadel covered the mteiior fiom the com¬ 
manding fiio of the hills to the north, rendeung it nugatory In addition to this, 
the toweis at the angles had been enlarged, scieen walls had been built before 
the gates, the ditch denied out and filled with water (stated to be tmfordable), 
and an outwork built on the right bank of the livei so as to command the bed of 
it ” A nearer view having been obtained by dealing out some gardens in front, 
winch the enemy had occupied, he observes, “This was not at all satisfactory; 
the works were evidently much stronger than we had been led to anticipate, 
and sneli as out army could not venture to attack m a regular manner with the 
means at our disposal We had no batteriiig train , and to attack Ghuznee 
in form a larger train would be required than the enemy ever possessed. 
The great height of the parapet above the plain (sixty or seventy feet), with the 
wet ditch, were insurmountable Ohatades to an attack merely by mining or 
escaladiug f * 
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The British army, brought thus recklessly in font of a fortress of a for¬ 
midable character, and to the strength of which, according to Sir John Keanes 
official account, the Afghans had for the last thirty years been yearly adding, 
had evidently a very gloomy pio&pect before it Without regular means of 
taking the place, it must yet either capture it or commence a disastrous 
retieat The garrison was 3500 strong, a large reinforcement from Cabool was 
expected, and the (lliiljie.s, through whose rugged territory, studded with 
mountain torts, the retieat must have been conducted, were, so fai from cordi¬ 
ally welcoming Shah Slnijali, disposed, like not a few of their countrymen, to 
take the first opportunity of convincing the invaders how much both he and 
they were detested hy them Most fortunately the engineers, on closely’' exam¬ 
ining the works, in order to ascertain whether some irregular mode of attack 
might not he adopted, discovered what seemed to be a tangible point in the 
Cabool gateway. “The load up to the gate was clear; the bridge over the ditch 
was unbroken; there were good positions for the artillery within 350 yards of 
the walls on both sides of the road, and we had information that the gateway' 
was not built up, a reinforcement from Cabool being expected” What a num¬ 
ber of coincidences which the besiegers could not have anticipated, and the 
existence of which must be attributed solely to their good foi tune—a clear road, 
an unbroken bridge, and out of many gates a single one not built up! On 
this discovery, the engineers reported to the commander-in-chief “that if he 
decided on the immediate attack of Glmznoe, the onty feasible mode of attack, 
and the only one which held out a prospect of success, was a dasli at the Cabool 
gateway, blowing the gate open by bags of powder.” Sir John Keane, thus 
instructed, could not hesitate. He had in fact brought his army into a, position 
where there was no choice, and in resolving to burst open the gate, he did not 
so much exercise bis judgment as yield to necessity. 

The resolution being formed, no time was lost in making the necessary 
preparations As the Cabool gate was on the north-east side of the fort, the 
troops moved in two columns, and took up a position so as to command both 
the gate and the road to Cabool. The latter object bad become important in 
consequence of a confident statement that Dost Mahomed in person was march¬ 
ing at the head of a considerable force to attempt the relief of Gliuznee The 
orders for the attack were issued on the 22d of July, and were mainly as follows: 
“At twelve o’clock p n, the, artillery will commence moving toward the fort, 
and the batteries will follow each other in succession, at the discretion of the 
brigadier commanding The guns must be placed in the most favourable posi¬ 
tions, with the right above the village on tlie bill uortli-east of the fortress, and 
their left amongst the gardens on the Cabool road. They must all be in posi¬ 
tion before daylight ” “The storming party will be under command of Briga¬ 
dier Sale, C.B., and will be composed as follows—viz, the advance to consist of 
the light companies of H.Ml’s 2d and 1 7 th regiments; of the (17th) European 
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regiment, ancl of a flank company 13th light infantry, under the command of 
Lieutenant-colonel Denriie, OB” “The main eohnnn will consist of H M 'a 2d 
legiment of foot, of the (17 th) Euiopean icgiment, with the remainder of IIM \ 
13th light infantry formed as skinmsheis on the flanks, the latter will push 
into the fort with the rear of the main column II M's 17th icgiment will lie 
formed in support, and will follow the storming pait\ into the woiks” “The 
whole must quit their lespective encampments in columns of companies at quarter 
distance, light in front, so as to insure then anivnl at the place appointed for 
the rendezvous by two o’clock A ar ” “At half-past twelve o’clock the companies 
of the 13th light infantry, intended to act as skirmishers, will move up to cover 
in front of the gateway, and be ready to keep down any fire on the party of 
engineers who proceed to blow it open; this last party will move up to the 
gateway hefoie daybreak, followed slowly, and at some distance, by the assault¬ 
ing column. On the chief engineer finding the opening piacticable lie will 
have the advance sounded for the column to push on; when the head of the 
column has passed the gateway, a signal must he made for the artillery to 
turn their fire fioui the walls of the town on the citadel" “At twelve o’clock 
PM, three companies of native infantry (18th) will quit camp, and move lound 
the gardens on the south of the town, where they will establish themselves, 
and about three AM open a fire upon the place for the purpose of distracting 
the attention of the garrison ” The infantry of the division, not warned for 
duty, was to be formed as a reserve. These orders, which wcie to be con¬ 
sidered strictly “confidential for this night,” were to be communicated to the 
troops only in such portions “as might be absolutely necessary to secure com¬ 
pliance with tlieir various provisions ” 

The explosion party, on whom, in the first instance, everything depended, 
consisted of Captain Peat of the. Bombay, and Lieutenants Durand and Macleod 
of the Bengal army, three sergeants and eighteen sappers, carrying 300 lbs of 
powder in twelve sand-hags, with a hose seventy-two feet long Headed by 
Lieutenant Durand the party moved steadily on, laid the hose, fired the train, 
and in less than two minutes gained tolerable cover. The explosion did its 
work effectually, and Dennie, at the Lead of his stormers, pushed forward to 
the gap which it had made. As the garrison, having no idea of the kind of 
attack intended, were taken completely by surprise, access was gained without 
much difficulty, and announced to the camp without by three loud cheers, 
While Sale was hastening up with the main column he was arrested by the 
information of one of the officers of engineers, who, confused and shattered by 
the explosion, against which, in his eagerness to witness the effect, lie had not 
sufficiently sheltered himself, told him that the falling masses of stone and 
timber had so choked up the gateway that the storming party had been unable 
to enter Crediting this information the brigadier sounded the retreat, and a 
halt took place which well nigh proved fatal The garrison, when once aware 
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id lbao of the real point of attack, 1 ashed down to the gate, and I)eume and Ins parly 
must soon have keen ovei powered had not the bugle, still sounding the advance, 
luwmi and the statement of another engineer convinced Sale that his Inst informant 
f'liyuhu ivas mistaken “Foiward 1 ” theielbie, was the older again given, and a 
dcspeiate stiuggle took place among the niiiis of the gateway Sale himself 
made an almost muaculous escape, which we must peimit Havelock to nan ate 
“One of then nuinbei (the gauison) lushing over the fallen timhcis, hiought 
down Biigadiei Sale by a cut m the lace with his sharp shanshecr (sabre) 
The Afghan repeated his blow as Ins opponent was falling, but the pummel, 
not the edge of his sword this time took effect though with stunning %’iolenee 
fie lost Ins footing, however, in the effoit, and Biiton and Afghan rolled 
together among the fractuied timhcis Thus situated, the first care of the 
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brigadier was to master the weapon of his adversary. He snatched at it, hut 
one of his fingers met the edge of the trenchant blade He quickly withdrew 
his wounded hand and adroitly replaced it over that of his adversary, so as to 
keep fast the hilt of his shanshecr But he had an active and poweiful oppon¬ 
ent, and was himself faint from the loss of blood Captain Kerslraw of the 13th, 
aide de-camp to Biigadier Baumgardt, happened, in blie melee, to approach the 
scene of conflict; the wounded leader recognized him and called to him for aid 
Kershaw passed his diawn sabre through the body of the Afghan, hut still the 
desperado continued to struggle with frantic violence. At length, in the fierce 
grapple, the brigadier for a moment got uppermost, Still retaining the weapon 
of his enemy in Iris left hand, he dealt him with his light a cut from his own 
sabre which cleft his skull from the crown to the eyebrows The Mahometan 
shouted Ne UUdhi (0 Godt) and never moved or spoke again" 

As soon as an entrance was secured there could be no doubt as to tire ulti¬ 
mate capture, hut the fight was manfully maintained by the Afghans till 
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move than 500 of tlieiv immher had fallen swonl in hand. Many moie were 
cut down without the walls in attempting to escape. Among the ] GOO prisoner 
taken, was the governor Hyder Klian, a hi other of Dost Mahomed In the 
hope of a piotracted defence the place had been provided with immense stoics 
of giain and flour. These, together with a laige number of hoises and aims, 
and a considerable sum in money, formed a very valuable booty 

The capture of Cfhuznee, though good fortune had certainly a large share in 
achieving it, was most honourable to the British arms, not only on account of 
the valour and prowess displayed, but also of the moderation with which victoiy 
was used Quarter was never asked in vain, and not a single female was out¬ 
raged. This fact, so rare under similar circumstances, well deserves special 
recox’d, both for its own sake, and for the important lesson which it teaches. 
No spirit rations had been served out to the soldiers during the preceding fort¬ 
night On this Havelock remarks. “No candid man of any military experi¬ 
ence will deny that the character of the scene in the fortress and the citadel 
would have been far different, if individual soldiers had entered the town 
primed with arrack, or if spirituous liquors had been discovered in the Afghan 
depbts ” In proportion to the exultation of the British was the consternation 
produced among the followers of Host Mahomed. His son Afzul Khan, who 
had been hovering in the vicinity with a large force, with which he hoped to 
fall upon the besiegers when baffled, dispirited, and exhausted by a proti acted 
defence, took flight the moment he heard that Ghuznee had fallen, leaving lxis' 
elephants and camp equipage behind him. His father was so enraged that lie 
refused to receive him, and loudly professed his determination to maintain the 
struggle to the last. In this, however, lie was not serious. His desperate 
position was manifest In the early part of the campaign, supposing that the 
main attack would be made in concert with the Sikhs by the Kliyber Pass, he 
had despatched his favourite son Akbar Khan in that direction, with the larger 
part of his forces, and had been obliged to recall him when made aware of the 
real quarter from which the greatest danger was to he apprehended. The 
Kbyber Pass thus left unguarded made it comparatively easy for Colonel Wade 
to advance through it, with the force of which Prince Timour, Shah Shujah’s 
son, was nominal commander. Cabool was thus about to he attacked from two 
opposite directions, and it was vain to hope that any effectual resistance could 
he offered. Negotiation therefore seemed to be his only resource, and Ins 
brother Jubhar Khan, after the sanction of a council of war had been obtained, 
was despatched to the British camp for the* purpose of ascertaining the kind of 
terms that might he expected. His own proposal was to acknowledge Shall 
Shujah as his sovereign, provided he himself were guaranteed in the hereditary 
office of wuzeer or prime minister. This proposal seemed top extravagant to 
be listened to for a moment, and the only thing offered wte what was called an 
honourable asylum within the British territories, on condition of immediate 
Yon, Iir, v 240 
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surrender. When the views of the parties were so diametrically opposed, it 
was useless to keep up the appearance of negotiation, and Jubhar Khan took 
his departure. 

Dost Mahomed began now to exhibit the energy of despair, and marched 
out at the head of his troops with a determination to give battle. It soon 
became apparent that he would be left entirely without the means. To what¬ 
ever side lie looked he saw only signs of lukewarmness and treachery. Entreaty, 
remonstrance, and reproof were equally in vain, and his ranks thinned so 
rapidly that only a handful of followers worthy of confidence remained He 
therefore made a merit of necessity, and giving a formal discharge to all whom 
he knew to he longing for it, he followed the example of his Candahar brothers, 
and fled westward on the 2d of August in the direction of Bamian, On the 
following day the British army, now advancing from Glmzn.ee, were made 
acquainted with this important fact, and in order not to repeat the blunder by 
which the Canrlahar chiefs had been permitted to escape, it was resolved that 
no time should he lost in commencing the pursuit. The task was undertaken 
by Captain Outnun, then acting as aide-de-camp to the commander-in-chief. 
It could not have been in better hands, but very unwisely ITnjee Khan Kakur, 
who was already suspected of being as treacherous to his new as he had been 
to his old friends, was associated witli him, and having the command of the 
principal part of the troops employed, was able to throw so many obstacles in 
the way, that the pursuit again proved fruitless. The army meanwhile con¬ 
tinued its march without interruption, and on the 7th of August Shah Shujah, 
mounted on a handsome and richly decorated Caboolee charger, and wearing a 
dress which glittered with diamonds, emeralds, and rubies, made a triumphant 
entry into his capital. “An ocean of heads,’’ says Havelock, “was spread out 
in every direction,” and though there were no noisy acclamations, “the expres¬ 
sion of countenances indicated a ready acquiescence, or something more, in the 
new state of things.” After making his way with difficulty through the dense 
files of people which choked the narrow streets, and reaching the Bala Hissar or 
palace, the Shah hastened up the great staircase, and ran with childish delight 
from apartment to apartment. The gi’eat object of bis ambition had been at 
last secured. After thirty year's of exile he was once more seated on the 
throne. 

The governor-general, replying to the despatch in which Sir John Keane 
described the Shah’s entry into Cabool, expressed his high gratification. “It is 
to be hoped,” he said, “that the measure which has been accomplished of restor¬ 
ing this prince to the throne of his ancestors, will be productive of peace and 
prosperity over the country in which he rules, and will confirm the just influ¬ 
ence of the British government in the regions of Central Asia.” On this view 
further interference was unnecessary, and little more remained than to fulfil 
the promise of the Simla manifesto, by withdrawing the British troops, TJnfor- 
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tuuately, the Shah’s alleged popular ity had proved delusive, and ( ould no 
longer be legarderl by the most sanguine as sufficient to insure the stability ot 
the new Older of tilings While hedged lound by Butisli bavonets the lestoied 
tlnone might be safe, but vveie this secuiity withdnuvn it would fall as 
suddenly as it had been reared In slant, it was no Iongei possible to dispute 
the accuracy of the prediction attributed to the Duke of Wellington, that u lien 
Cabool was reached the most difficult part of the task which the Biiti-sli 
government had undertaken would only begin 


CHAPTER TY. 
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HAH SHUJAH, though he must have had many misgivings as 
to the future, professed to believe that the woilc of restoring 
him to the throne was accomplished, and therefore deemed it 
becoming to employ some method by which be could at once 
commemorate the event, and testify his gratitude to those by 
whose instrumentality it bad been achieved. He accordingly addiessed a 
letter to her majesty, which, after mentioning bow he had, “by the favour of 
God and the exceeding kindness of the British government,” ascended the 
throne of his ancestors, continued thus.—“I have been for some time consider¬ 
ing by what means I could reward the gentlemen and troops who accompanied 
me, for all the Doubles and dangers they have undergone for my sake. I have 
now fully resolved upon instituting an order, to be designated the Order of the 
Dooranee Empire (Nishan-Dooi-Dooranj, to be divided into three classea” 
The first class he wished to confer on the governor-general, the commander-in- 
chief, the envoy, Sir Alexander Burnes, and Colonel Wade; the other two 
classes were to be conferred on the individuals named in an accompanying list; 
and he had, moreover, determined to have a medal struck, “commemorative of 
the battle of Ghnznee,” and to confer it “ on every officer and soldier present 
on that glorious occasion.” “I have the fullest confidence,” lie concluded, “in 
the kind consideration for my wishes, which is felt by my royal sister; and I 
feel assured that she will be graciously pleased to permit the gentlemen and 
soldiers above mentioned to wear the decoration which I shall confer upon 
them, &d that a memorial of me may be preserved, and that the fame of the 
glorious exploits achieved in this quartet may resound throughout the whole 
world,” j i 
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While Sluili Sliujah was tints assuming the airs of a mighty potentate, and 
giving the name of empire to the comparatively limited portion of Afghanistan 
which nominally acknowledged his authority, his British allies were anxiously 
considering how far it might he possible to withdraw their troops and leave 
him to depend on his own resources. The hope held out by the Simla manifesto, 
that his own subjects and adherents would so rally around him as to render 
foreign aid unnecessary had been disappointed, but it was still thought that 
a single brigade, consisting of five or six regiments, might suffice. By this 
means the two capitals of CJabool and Candahar, and the important posts of 
Ghnznee, Quettali, and Jelalabad might he effectually secured, and the rest of 
the British army permitted to withdraw, the Bengal division by the Kliybcr, 
and the Bombay division by the Bolaii Pass It soon appeared that the force 
thus proposed to he left would he inadequate. Dost Mahomed, instead of 
continuing his flight, had found an asylum in the north, and was reported to 
be levying troops for the purpose of resuming the contest; the Grhiljies and 
several other mountain tribes were giving unequivocal signs of hostility; Shall 
Kararan, at Herat, forgetting the deliverance which had recently been procured 
for him mainly through British interference, was engaged with his unprincipled 
minister, Yar Mahomed, in intriguing with Persia; and Russia, so far from 
abandoning the aggressive schemes which she had verbally repudiated, seemed 
bent on giving practical effect to them by an expedition against the Klmn of 
Khiva. All these things considered, it was resolved that instead of a single 
brigade, nearly the whole of the Bengal division of the army should continue 
in Afghanistan. 

The Bombay division of the army, commanded as before by General 
Wellshire, commenced its march homewards on the 18th of September, 1830. 
Its movements were not intended to he wholly peaceful, for instruction had 
been given to pay a hostile visit by the way to Khelat, and punish Mehrab 
Khan for alleged infringements of the treaty which bound him to furnish the 
British army with supplies, and suppress the marauding parties which harassed 
it on its march. These obligations lie had not performed, but he had endea¬ 
voured to justify himself by pleading that the state of the country rendered 
the performance of them impossible. The excuse was certainly not without 
foundation, and might perhaps have been accepted as sufficient, had it not 
been deemed necessary to inflict punishment by way of example. In the pro¬ 
ceedings against Mehrab Khan there was therefore more severity than 
justice. A victim was wanted, and it was Mehrab Khan’s fate to furnish it. 
Accordingly, on arriving at Quettali, General Wellshire, directing the main 
body of his troops to continue their march by the Bolan Pass, proceeded, on the 
4th of November, at the head of a detachment, mustering in all about 1000 
bayonets, together with six light field-pieces, the engineer corps, and 150 
irregular horse, and arrived on the 13th before Khelat, situated about eighty- 
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five miles to the S 9 W. It was a place of sufficient importance to be iegai ded v n nr 
as the capital of Beloochistan, and m addition to the natural deft nee of a com¬ 
manding site, in a difficult and mountainous country, was well for tided and 
strongly garrisoned Geneial Wellshiie indeed admits that, as in the case nt 
Ghuznce, its strength had been underrated. 

As Mehrab Khan, when fhst threatened, had been profuse in apologies and i-n.iui « 
professions of friendship, it had Leen rather hastily concluded that he would 
prefer submission to the risks of resistance It now appeared that lie was 
actuated by a very different spirit When the invading foice was within two 
marches of his capital, a letter was received from him, which left no douht as 
to his determination to resist It spoke, indeed, of negotiation as still pending, 
and directed a halt of the British troops, that an opportunity might be given of 
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completing it, hut at the same time breathed defiance, by threatening them with 
the consequences should they presume to advance another stage To show 
that this was no idle threat a body of Beloochee horse made their appearance 
shortly after the British had resumed their march, and without asking or wait¬ 
ing for explanation, galloped up to the head of the advancing column and 
discharged their matchlocks When a nearer approach brought Khelat itselt 
in sight, its adjoining heights were crowned with masses of soldiers, wlio 
apparently disdaining the protection which the walls would have given them, 
seemed preparing to try their strength in the open field. If they had any such 
intention it was soon abandoned. A few discharges of artillery compelled them 
to a precipitate flight, and allowed a small body of troops, who weie rapidly 
advancing to storm the heights, to take possession of them without a struggle. 
This success was immediately followed by another of greater importance. The 
place had only two gates. Ope of these w© seized, before the fugitives, who 
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\n i3!i were entering it in confusion, li.nl time to close it, and the other, after a few 
rounds of shot, was so far demolished that a party, stationed foi the purpose, 
c.tj ttua of r ushcd in and made good their footing within it The garrison, thus cut off 

! . fioin all meaus of escape, retiied into the citadel, and fighting with the energy 

of despair, succeeded for a time in resisting all attempts to force an entrance. 
Orders had therefore Been given to blow open the gates by bags of gunpowder, 
hut before they could lie executed the artillery, placed on a commanding height 
and served with admirable precision, rendered them unnecessary, and the 
capture was completed Among the slain, estimated at 400, was Melirah Khan 
himself, the prisoners amounted nearly to 2000. The British loss was only 37 
killed and 107 wounded 

Aim> ofm Though the Bombay division had, as already mentioned, commenced its 

Atgh mist in inarch homewards on the 18th of September, the final arrangements with regard 
to the occupation of Afghanistan had not been announced. At length, how¬ 
ever, on the 2d of October, it was intimated by a general order that “the whole 
of the Lst (Bengal) division of infantry, the 2d (Bengal) cavalry, and No. 0 
light field battery, with a detachment of thirty sappers, were to remain 
under the command of Sir Willoughby Cotton." The remainder of the troops 
weie to move toward Hindoostan on a day to bo afterwards fixed, By a 
subsequent order, issued on the 9th of October, the posts of the different 
portions of the arm}' of occupation were definitely fixed as follows:—“Her 
Majesty's 13th light infantry, three guns of No. 6 light field battery, and 
the Goth native infantry to remain in Gabool, and to he accommodated in the 
Bala Hissar. The 48th native infantry, the 4th brigade and detachment of 
sappers and miners, with a ressalah of Skinner’s horse, to be stationed at 
Jelalabad. Ghuznee to be garrisoned by the lGth native infantry, a ressalah 
of Skinner’s horse, and snub details of his majesty Shah Shujah’s as are avail¬ 
able, The whole to be under the command of Major Maclaren. Candaliar will 
have for its garrison the 42d and 43d native infantry, 4bli company, 2d 
battalion, artillery, a ressalah of the 4th local horse, and such details of his 
majesty Shah Shujah’s troops as may be available. Major-general Nott will 
command.” 

3ba.hHinu.iii The arrangements for the occupation of the country having thus been com- 

remove? to ° x f ° 

jeiaUhaJ pleted, the troops not deemed necessary started for India on the lotli of October, 
accompanied by Sir John Keane, and commenced their march in the direction 
of the Khyber Pass. Shah Shujah himself also abandoned his capital to escape 
the rigours of the approaching winter, by removing his court temporarily to 
Jelalabad, which possesses a much milder climate than Oabool. The envoy, 
as a matter of course, accompanied him, but Sir Alexander Burnes remained 
behind to act as his substitute. The native administration was left in less 
worthy hands, and the leading officials, both at Cabool and Candaliar, Instead 
of reconciling the people to the new order of things, only exasperated them by 
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extoition and geneial mismanagement The inteifeitmce of the Biithh. umsi 
i estricted as it was to remonstrance, was totally inadequate to lemedy the evils 
thus piodnced, the only effect often being to bring- tlie two authorities into . . .n 

collision, and expose them to a common hatred and contempt Mr amvlule, the ‘ “ 
military successes weie duly acknowledged at home The arm v ) eceived tlie fll(! u » hm 

k " iv ir 

thanks of both Houses of Pailiament, the governor-geneial, laisod a stop m the 
peerage, became Earl of Auckland, the commander-in-chief Baton Keane of 
Gbuznee, the envoy a baronet, Colonel Wade a knight, and vaiious other dis¬ 
tinctions and promotions were distributed with a libeial hand. Notwithstand¬ 
ing many warnings to the contrary, the general belief at this time undoubtedly 
was that the principal object of the Afghan expedition had been triumphantly 
accomplished, and that the effect would he to give Great Biitain a decided and 
permanent ascendency in the countries immediately west of the Indus. 

While this flattering- prospect was sanguinely enteitained at home, new f ' eu i |a 
causes of apprehension had arisen. The death of Runjeet Sing had endangered muianrms, 
our friendly relations with the Sikhs Not only had the obligations imposed 
on them by the tripartite treaty been evaded, but the new government, only 
nominally held by Runjeet Sing’s imbecile ,son Kuruk Sing, and really admin¬ 
istered by his turbulent grandson Nao Nehal Sing, was suspected of fomenting 
disturbances in Afghanistan, and actually intriguing for the restoration of the 
Barukzyes. The failure of the Russian expedition against Khiva had not yet 
been ascertained, and Barnes, installed at Cabool, was writing letters, in one 
of which he says, “We have brought upon ourselves some additional half million 
of annual expenditure, and ere 1810 ends, I predict that our frontiers and those 
of Russia will touch—that is, the states dependent on either of us will—and 
that is the same thing” The envoy participating in these alarms, did not 
hesitate to declare that “ unless Lord Auckland act with vigour and prompti¬ 
tude to secure and open our rear, we shall soon he between two fires, if not 
under them. Fiance and Russia are advancing with only the remote contin¬ 
gency of profit to stimulate them. We are supine, whilst our inactivity will 
probably be the cause of our ruin. France gratuitously supplies Persia with 
30,000 muskets, at a time when Persia may be said to be at war with us. I 
cannot, though I have repeatedly and earnestly pressed my request.” 

In explanation of the envoy’s complaint, it is necessary to mention that he a 
had begun to dream of playing what he called a great game in Central Asia, crotraUata 

° x ,, . , f T proposed 

and had failed in obtaining the governor-generals countenance to it, He 
would have rushed into a war with the Sikhs for the purpose of compelling 
them to give a free passage at all times to tlie British troops across their 
frontiers. Such a passage, he alleged, was absolutely necessary in order to 
keep open the communications with India and Hindoostan, Not satisfied with 
thus “macadamizing” the Punjab, he would have punished Shall Kamran and 
Tar Mahpifled at Herat, by Wresting that territory from them, and making a 
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present of it to Shall Shujah. Another part of his plan would have been to 
despatch a force to Bokhara, whose barbarous khan had commenced that series 
of outrages which he crowned at last by the atrocious murder of Stoddart and 
Conolly. By the expedition to Bokhara he wished not only to compel the 
release of Stoddart, who was then, by a gross violation of the law of nations, 
pining in a loathsome dungeon, but secure the important political object of 
severing the connection which had recently been formed between the khan and 
Dost Mahomed. The latter, after various adventures, had sought an asylum 
from the former, and been received with open arms, and there was therefore 
ground to apprehend that an effort would he made at the head of a formidable 
army to re-establish the Barukzye ascendency in Afghanistan. The envoy 
would have anticipated this danger, and talked of an expedition to Bokhara as 
“conveniently feasible, if entered upon at the proper season of the year.” He 
expected, as the result, to compel “the Shah of Bokhara to release Stoddart, to 
evacuate all the countries on this side of the Oxus, and to pay the expenses of 
the expedition.” The execution of this wild scheme, never seriously entertained 
except by the envoy himself, was soon seen to be unnecessary, in so far at 
least as it was designed to destroy the influence of Dost Mahomed with the 
Khan of Bokhara The friendship of the two chiefs dissolved of its own accord, 
an open rupture ensued, and Dost Mahomed, after being subjected to indignity 
as a prisoner, was glad to make his escape into the territory of the Wnllee of 
Khooloom, under whose protection his own family were then residing, and by 
whose aid he hoped to gain over several TJsbelc chiefs to his interest. 

Shall Shujah and his court, as soon as the winter was past, prepared to 
return to Cabool, and took Uieir departure from Jelalabad in the latter part of 
April, 18-10. The state of the country continued to be very unsatisfactory, and 
the envoy, unable any longer to shut his eyes to the fact, was obliged to con¬ 
fess that on looking at the future he anticipated “ anything but a bed of roses ” 
Dost Mahomed had, as we have seen, made his escape into the territories of the 
Wullee of Khooloom, and was thus in dangerous proximity to the Afghan 
frontiers on the north-west. It had been expected, indeed, that an event which 
had recently occurred would make him hesitate before recommencing hostilities. 
Before his arrival at Khooloom, his family, previously resident there under the 
charge of his brother Jubbar Khan, had, after some negotiation, been brought 
by the latter to the outpost at Bamian, and placed under British protection, or 
in other words surrendered as prisoners, without any other stipulation in their 
favour than that of honourable treatment. Under these circumstances Dost 
Mahomed was somewhat in the position of a party who had given'hostages for 
his good behaviour. It soon appeared, however, that he was not to be thus 
restrained from once more attempting to regain bis power. When reminded of 
the danger to which he was exposing his family, he only answered, “I have no 
family; I have buried my wives and children;” and continued in concert With 
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the Wullee to levy troops for the avowed purpose of once more trying his for \ n 
tune in Afghanistan 

In other quarters the signs of approaching distiuLance were equally mani- i>i <mim 
lest. The Ghiljies inhabiting the cential poition of the mountainous districts oiu'iji” 1 ' 
which extend in a noilh-east direction between Candahar and Cabool, had 
from the first given unequivocal signs of hostility, and by the extent of their 
depredations inflicted such severe losses that it became necessary to send a 
detachment against them It was headed by Captain Outram, who did the 
duty so effectually that many of the Ghiljie chiefs fled to the noith and sought 
refuge among Dost Mahomed’s other adherents After remaining here fur a 
few months they ventured to return, and having re-occupied their forts lesiuned 
their former practices with even greater boldness than before. General Nott, 
in command at Candahar, was obliged in consequence, in the beginning of April, 

1810, to adopt measures for their suppression. At first the force employed for 
this purpose consisted only of a party of her Majesty’s 2d cavalry, and a few of 
die 4th local house, in all 210 men, under Captains Taylor and 'Walker, 
supported by a detachment of infantry, under Captain Codrington, and accom¬ 
panied by a body of Afghans, forming part of the troops of Shah Shujali; but 
afterwards, when the extent of the resistance to be anticipated was better 
ascertained, it was deemed necessary to detach a reinforcement, consisting of 
her Majesty’s 5th regiment of infantry, and four guns of the 2d troop of home 
artillery, under Captain Anderson. On the 10th of May the Ghiliie chiefs, Ui^awraout 

J , 4 , ’ with them 

now m open rebellion, were lotmd in force at Tazee, in the vicinity ot the 
Turnuk When summoned to submit, they replied that they had 12,000 men at 
their command, and being fully satisfied of the justice of their cause, had no 
fear of the issue. Their real number was about 3000, strongly posted on 
adjoining heights. Notwithstanding his inferiority in numbers, Captain 
Anderson immediately prepared for the encounter It was maintained by the 
Ghiljies for some time with great gallantry, hut after they had made two 
'’charges and been repulsed, in the first instance, by the destructive fire of the 
artillery and in the second at the point of the bayonet, their courage failed, 
and they fled to their mountain fastnesses 

Notwithstanding the severe chastisement thus inflicted, the rebellion seemed ^'W 8 ' 
to gather stiengfch, and so large a body of insurgents had concentrated in the threats* 
vicinity of Khelat-i-Gbiljie, that it was deemed necessary to make preparations 
against it on a larger scale. Accordingly, Sir Willoughby Cotton, in a letter to 
General Nott, appointing him. "to the command of the force to be employed in 
tranquillizing the Ghiljie country,” intimated his intention to send strong 
detachments from Cabool and Ghuznee, to unite with the troops which might 
accompany him from Candahar. Nott convinced that the insurrection was not 
so formidable as was supposed at head-quarters, and having, moreover, sOme 
apprehension of a rising in Candahar itself, took with him only a small portion 

Vox.. XU. 248 ' s 
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of the :1.3d native infantry The event pioved the acemacy of his views 
The Ghiljies, after all their boastings, scarcely ventured to resist, and the chiefs 
who headed them either submitted or tied As it was loudly to be expected 
that tribes so tmbulent would, if again left to themselves, lemain tianquil, it 
was resolved to keep them in (heck by means of a permanent ioice, stationed 
m the vicinity, at Hoolan Itob.ut, commanding a mountain pass of that name 
The envoy, doubtful if tiampuihty could he secured by this means, had 
iecoiu.se to others, in which he had greater confidence, and agiecd to pay the 
Ghiljie chiefs 30,000 rupees (£3000) annually, on condition of then abstaining 
from manuuling, and giving free passage through the country. 

General Nott, it has been mentioned, was appiehensive of a lising in Cau- 
clahar, and fur Lhis reason among others lcfiained, when setting out for Khelat- 
i-Ghiljie, fiom taking with him any large body of tioops From letteis found 
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in the possession of the prisoners taken at Tazee, he discovered that ecu tain 
chiefs residing at Candahar were in hopes that the garrison would be so weak¬ 
ened in providing for the Ghiljie expedition as to give them a favourable oppor 
tuuiby of using, and massacring every European and Hindoo within the city. 
The fact that such a plot had been formed is a strong proof of the geneiat 
hatred with which Shah Slnijah and his allies were regarded. Nor is it difficult 
to find the explanation. According to Nott’s account, which even supposing 
it to be somewhat coloured, was doubtless substantially correct, nothing could 
he more atrocious than the manner in ’which the government was conducted 
Prince Tirnour, the Shahzada, or heir-apparent of Shah Sliujah, accompanied 
hy one of his brothers, was ruling at Candahar as libs father's representative. 
The mode in which he discharged this duty Nott thus describes; "The fact is 
that the plunder, the robbery, and cruel oppression committed by the servants 
dhd followers of his highness Prince Tirnour, have been shell as to outrage the 
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feelings of the natives, and sure I am, that should oppoitunity offer, these ciuel 
and shameful pioceedings will lie retaliated upon the tloops left in this country. 
Xever in all history have I read of such pluiulei, cruelty, and oppression as I 
witnessed in this camp” “The houses and coin-fields of tin 1 unfoitunatc inhabi¬ 
tants are entered, their propeity phmdeied, and the owneis cut and wounded 
in the most cruel manner” 

The ciuel tieatment above desciihed took place at Hoolan Hobart duiiim 
the expedition to Ivhelat-i-dliiljie, hut as it was under the immediate eve of 
Prince Timoui, who was personally present, he was undoubtedly responsible 
for it. General Nott, adopting this view, acted upon it with his usual decision 
Having caused the plundered propeity and the pliindeiens to he seized, he 
intimated to the Shahzada and Captain ISieolson, the political resident that 
lie did not wish to inteifere with his highness’> servants, hut as the plundered 
propeity had been brought into his camp, the inhabitants naturally looked to 
him for redress, and therefoic, if those to whom the duty properly belonged 
did not punish the robbers, lm himself would The subsequent proceduie is 
thus detailed in a letter to his daughters —“The politicals blustered in the 
name of the prince My answ er was short: ‘ You arc in possession of my deter¬ 
mination, which 1 shall carry into effect at sunset unless \ou send your people 
to punish the marauders in my presence, and as an example to all.’ "Well, sunset 
came, when I had the fellows tied up and flogged, in presence of the poor 
inhabitants who had been plundered and robbed I lestoied their property to 
them, and they went away rejoicing I told the prince and politicals that 
unless a stop was put to such atrocious conduct, T would sepaiate my camp 
from that of the prince. I fancy they have represented the whole to the ('about 
authorities, who will not. I should think, dare to write to me on the subject 
Yet they nun/, and how it will end I neither know nor care; I will never allow 
of such scenes in a camp under my command.” 

That General Nott was right in the course which lie adopted can scarcely 
he questioned, but he judged too favourably of the “ politicals” and the “f'ahool 
authorities” when he thought that they would not dare to write him on the 
subject. Captain JSieolson, who bad at first protested “most strongly” against 
General Nott's irtention, and plainly told him that he would not allow the 
princes people to be punished “upon inquiry made by others than the prince 
himself, or his responsible adviser myself,” lost not a moment after the punish¬ 
ment was indicted in forwarding a complaint to the envoy. “ The prince," lie 
assured him, “was evidently deeply hurt, and had said that 'though he had 
accompanied Sir 0. Wade from Loodiana, and spent mpeb of his time with 
British troops, this was the first time he had met with conduct which would 
doubtless produce a very had effect on the KuazUbashes about hi? higlmess’s 
person, and lower him in the esfeifnation of all the. subjects of the Shah.”' On 
receiving this complaint Sit William Macnaghten fited at once. The more the 
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A d 1940. reality of power was denied to the dj nasty whitli he was Inhuming so earnestly 
to establish, the more tenaciously he clung to its shadow, and he was therefore 
Nutt's mode always forward to resent any effiont offered to the Shah or any of the membois 
of his family. I 11 accordance with these feelings, he laid the correspondence on 
the subject befoie Sii Willoughby Cotton as commander-in-chief, accompanying 
it with a letter, in which he said, “ I need not dwell on the anxiety of the 
governor-general in council, that in the difficult and peiilous position we occupy 
in this country, the greatest possible respect and tenderness should he shown 
for the honour and feelings of his majesty, and should you concur with me in 
thinking that, in the act which has proved so offensive to the prince, Major- 

general Nott has deviated from those 
principles, I have to request that you 
will be good enough to convey to him 
your opinion in such terms as may effec¬ 
tually prevent his falling into a similar 
error in future.’'’ Sir Willoughby ap¬ 
plied to General Nott for explanation, 
and on receiving it gave his official 
opinion iu very decided terms. “ The 
system of plunder which appears to have 
been carried on in the camp by the fol¬ 
lowers of the Shalizada was atrocious; 
and although I regret that Major-general 
Nott was driven to the necessity of pun¬ 
ishing the prince’s servants, yel as the 
political agent, to whom he states that 
he fruitlessly applied on several occa¬ 
sions, would not check the prevailing dis¬ 
orders, it became General Nott’s duty to take measures to arrest pioceedings so 
disgraceful, and tending to alienate the feelings of the people both from the 
British troops and from his majesty’s government” His concluding remarks 
deserve quotation: “I am sensible of the objects of the government in main¬ 
taining by all means the dignity of the Shah and his family, and of impressing 
upon the people of the eoxmtry the proofs of his independence; hut I presume 
that it is not intended to sacrifice the discipline and order of the army, or the 
credit of the nation for justice and moderation; and instead of being offended, 
I should humbly imagine that any prince, either European or Asiatic, would 
feel obliged to the general commanding for affording prompt justice to his ill- 
treated and oppressed peasantry.” The question ought now to have been set 
at rest, but Sir William Macnagbten, describing the punishment inflicted by 
General Nott as ‘'an unnecessary act of violence,” urged the governor-general 

1 For an account of the Barukzyes, Eee p 352 
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to pievent the repetition of it, “ if for no other reason than that it cannot fail a n. 1=40 

of being prejudicial to our interests, as proving to the people of Afghanistan 

the truth of the rumours so industriously circulated by our enemies to the effect ran ni 

that the government of the country lias been assumed by us, and that Shah C.'dmtliT 

Slmjah-ul-Moolk is a mere puppet in our hands.” Lord Auckland was only 

too much disposed to maintain the Shah’s dignity at all hazards, and to view 111,1 “ air ‘> ! 

any apparent encroachment upon it with “great regret and displeasure” 

Almost therefore as a matter of course, his views coincided with those of the 
envoy, and Sir "Willoughby Cotton was instructed to inform General Nott that 
his conduct in arrogating to himself “the power of punishing the servants of 
the Shah's sou and representative within his majesty's dominions, where the 
Shahzada was actually in the exercise of the vice-regal functions, had excited” 
extreme surprise '• in the governor-general in council, and created’' an impres¬ 
sion unfavourable as to his “discretion and perfect fitness for delicate duties in 
such a country.” 

The triumph thus given to the envoy, by the censure of a distinguished 
officer for an alleged encroachment on the Shah’s dignity must have been a 
poor compensation to him for the increasing difficulties of his position. His 
grand game in Asia, which would necessarily have led to new wars, and 
increased an expenditure already felt to he overwhelming, had met with no 
countenance, and it was every day becoming more doubtful if Shah Shujab’s 
throne, hedged though it was with British bayonets, could long be maintained. 

So far from settling down into tranquillity, the country was becoming more 
disturbed. The revolt of the Ghiljies, and the threatened insurrection in 
Candabar, have been already mentioned, and in whatever direction we turn a 
similar spirit is found to prevail. When Khelat was captured and Mehrab 
Khan slain, it became necessary to provide for the future government of the 
territory. The plan adopted was to annex it as a dependency to Shah Shujali’s 
dominions, and give the government of it to a new khan who was willing to 
accept it on this condition, and was also believed to be sincerely attached to 
British interests, ISFewaz Khan, the individual selected, belonged to a collateral 
branch of the ruling family, but this relationship, instead of conciliating his 
Belooehee countrymen, only made his acceptance of the title more odious to 
them. The youthful son of Mehrab Khan was not slow to avail himself of 
the strong feeling manifested in his favour, and no sooner made his appear¬ 
ance than the tribes hastened to rally around him. Though the danger 
must have been foreseen, no precautions were taken, The insurgents easily 
made themselves masters of the capital, and with the concurrence of Newaz 
Khan himself, who to avoid a worse fate \vas ghrd to abdicate, seated Mehrab 
Khan’s son as the rightful heir upon the throne. Among the prisoners was 
Lieutenant Loveclay, a British officer, who after some months of captivity was 
barbarously murdered. ‘ , .. 
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During the various insurrections which accompanied or followed the 
revolution in Khelat, disaster on more than one occasion befell British troops. 
A detachment of 50 horse and 150 foot, under Lieutenant Clark of the 2d Bom¬ 
bay grenadiers, while proceeding from the frirfc of Ivahim, situated in the south¬ 
east of Afghanistan, about twenty miles west of the Suliman Mountains, for the 
purpose of obtaining supplies, was suddenly attacked by a body of 2000 
Beloochees, and after much unavailing gallantry, cut off to a man. Shortly 
afterwards the fort itself was attacked, and its small garrison, ably commanded 
by Captain Brown of the 50th native infantry, while making a valiant defence 
was in danger of being starved into surrender. Major Clibborn of the 1st 
Bombay grenadiers was therefore detached from Sukkur on the 12th of August 
with a convoy for its relief. The convoy consisted of 1200 camels and (100 
bullocks; the escort mustered 464 bayonets, 34 rank and file of artillery, and 
three twelve-pounder howitzers. At Poolajee, a reinforcement of 200 Poona-1) 
and Scin.de irregular horse was received, and the whole proceeded through a 
country presenting the most formidable difficulties. On the 31st of August, the 
pass of Nuffoosk came in sight, and presented an appearance by which the 
stoutest hearts were appalled. The road to be traversed led ziz-zag up the side 
of a precipitous mountain, the crest of which was crowned by a body of the 
enemy, who, as soon as the convoy appeared, gave notice to the surrounding 
country by setting fire to a beacon light. Though his troops were already ex¬ 
hausted by a long and toilsome march, and suffering dreadfully from thirst 
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which there was no means of allaying, Major Clibborn immediately prepared to 
storm the pass. The result was disastrous. After the storming party had 
nearly gained the head of the pass, they were assailed by rocks and stones hurled 
down from the summit, and a murderous fire was opened upon them which 
they were unable to return with any effect. During the confusion produced 
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by thri unequal conflict, the Belooclnvs pourinq down ft 0111 the ridges ^vord in ad an 
hauil, bore till before them Not .satisfied with thus clearing the pass, they 
rushed into the plain and advanced to the very muzzles of the guns before they 
could be dispersed Their loss must h,u e 
been very great, but it could be borne fur 
moie easily than that of then \ieior.s, of 
whom 150 bad fallen Nor was tins all 
Dining the action most of the camel-men 
lmd absconded after plundering the com¬ 
missariat, and the gun-horses were gone, so 
that both the guns and the convoy with tiro 
stores and camp equipage were neeessarilv 
abandoned With the utmost difficulty, and 
the loss of many additional lives, a retreal 
to Poulajee, more than fifty miles distant, 
was effected 

The more immediate effect of Major 
Clibborn’s disaster was to leave the fort of 
Kalmn without supplies and almost at the 
mercy of the enemy. Captain Brow n, who 
held it with a garrison of only three com¬ 
panies of native infantry with one gun, was 
at last compelled to surrender, hut succeeded 
bv the smliantrv of his defence in obtaining honourable terms. Simultaneous ‘■•muitano 
outbreaks took place over the whole country, and serious attacks were made on i.mu 
Quettalr and other British posts As these were repulsed without much difficulty, 
it is unnecessary to give the details; but in order to show that success was inmost 
instances owing much more to good fortune and to the discipline and courage 
of our soldiers than to any wisdom in the arrangements of tlieir superiors, it 
may he worth while to quote the following passage from a letter of General 
Nott to Sir Willoughby Cotton. After deprecating tile withdrawal of any part 
of tlie 42d ami 43d regiments garrisoning (Jandahar, and declaring that “if any 
accident should occur to these regiments by detaching parties from them before 
reinforcements shall arrive, the game in this part of the Shah’s dominions 
would he at an end/' he continues thus: “Captain Beau confines his ideas to 
that miserable dog-hole Quettal), and dictates the troops to he sent to that 
place from Candahar ‘One regiment of regular infantry, four gnus (out of six), 
and 300 horse;’ (all now at Candalrar), without noting the object in view! I 
could earnestly wish the envoy and minister to impress upon these gentlemen 
(the political residents) the propriety of at all times confining their application 
to stating the object, and leaving the means to the officer in command. But 
they reverse the order of tilings by calling for' and particularizing the number 
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of guns, infantry, and cavalry, without stating the object in view Now no 
ofticer of common understanding would pay tire least attention to such a call. 
The officer placed at Killah ALdoollah for the pin pose of watching and keeping 
open the Kojulc Pass, quits his post, takes a trip to Quettah,fiom whence lie is sent 
with others to heat the enemy (so report says) out of Moostung, without having 
the means of attacking 300 men Away they gallop; and no sooner do they 
get sight of the place than they find it necessary to turn round, and gallop hack 
again with the enemy at their heels 1 Even such a silly, paltry affair must have 
a urinous effect among the half-savage, lialf-civilized, but brave mountaineers 
Whose orders is this gentleman at the Kojuk under? The province of Shawl 
was, in general orders, placed under my command, yet a serious attack has 
been made on the post of Quettah, and other attacks foolishly provoked ill its 
vicinity, and the officer commanding in Shawl never reports, never sends me a 
line on the subject, although the safety of the whole country fiovn Ghuznee to 
the Bolan, and even to Sukkur, might have been compromised, and all this in 
consequence of the umnilitary and extraoidinary orders issued to the Shah’s 
tioops I repeat, that if this system is to be continued, disaster must follow.” 

The revolution effected in Khelat, so serious in itself, and so dangerous as 
an example of successful resistance to the new order of tilings, could not he 
tolerated, and it was therefore determined either to oust Nusseer Khan, 
Mehrab Khan’s son, from the throne which his own sword and the affections of 
his countrymen had purchased for him, or at all events only to permit him to 
hold it, like his predecessor, as an acknowledged dependant of Shah Slnrjah, 
In this instance, the person appointed to conduct the military operations was 
wisely selected, and General Nott, in obedience to an official despatch from the 
envoy and the commander-in-chief, dated 3d September, 1810, proceeded to 
take the necessary steps for the recapture of Khelat The leading article in 
his instructions was as follows:—“The terms to be offered to the rebels now in 
possession of Khelat are, first, unconditional surrender, and an assurance that 
the sorr of Melrrab Khan will he recognized by the British government arrd his 
majesty Shah Shujah-ul-Moolk as the lawful chief of Beloocliistan, on his 
agreeing immediately to proceed to Cabool to pay personal homage to his 
majesty, and on his agreeing to subscribe to such other conditions as it may be 
thought proper to impose” This instruction was very unpalatable to Nott, 
who, writiug to his daughters, thus animadverted upon it: '1 am disgusted. 
They most unjustly dethroned Mehrab Klian, and placed a tool of Shah Shujah’s 
in his place. Well, Mehrab Khan’s son assembles his father’s followers-—retakes 
Khelat; our authorities talk big for a day or two, and then send me Instructions 
to offer terms to the boy, declaring that they will place him on Ilia father’s 
throne; and thus they disgrace the character of our country. Had they taken 
this hoy by the hand when he was a wanderer in the land of his ancestors, there 
would have been a generous and honourable feeling; but to bend the knee to 
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him and lus bloody cliiefb now is disgraceful” Though thus disapproving of \ r> usio 
the terms, Nofct knew his duty too well as a soldier not to do Ins utmost to give 
effect to them The means at his disposal, however, seemed vciy inadequate r„iciiitun 
The } oung khan, aftei injecting the trains offeied him, and swe.u ing Unit ho /hu//"' 1 
would leveuge his fathei’.s death, set out at the head of 5000 men, in the dime 
tion of Moostung, and on the 29th of September ariived within sixteen miles 
of the spot, on which, fiom the non-airival of reinforcements on which lie had 
been led to calculate, Nott was encamped with a force not exceeding in all GOO 
men Nusseer IChan, notwithstanding his vast superioiity of numbers, did not 
venture to risk an encounter Alter various movements Nott reached Moostuim 

O 

on the 25th of October, while the enemy moved rapidly on Dadur, situated 
about fifty miles to the south-east, neai the eastern entrance of the Boltin Pass 
Immediately on emerging from the pass, Nussera Khan made preparations for 
attacking the British post at Dadur, and on two successive days (the 30th and 
31 st) made ineffectual attempts to force it He had not despaired of succeed¬ 
ing, when the approach of a considerable reinforcement, under Major Boscawen, 
compelled him to desist So precipitate, indeed, was his depaitnre, that several 
of his camels and tents were captured. It was on this occasion that the fate of 
Lieutenant Lovcday, the political resident made captive at Khelat, was ascer- ruimnm 
tamed. A very handsome European oflicei’s tent was seen standing in the i nut want 
deserted camp. On entering it the body of the unfortunate officer was dis- L ' ,v “' 11 ' 
covered lying with the throat cut on a small piece of carpet, with no clothing 
except a pair of pajamas or cotton drawers, and fastened by a chain, the 
friction of which had lacerated the ankles. The atrocious murdoi had just been 
committed, as the body was still warm, ancl a Hindoostanee attendant, who 
was weeping over it, told that Gool Mahomed, contrary, it was said, to the 
wish of Nusseer Khan, had oidered, that in the event of defeat, the last man 
([Hitting the camp should murder the English captive. 

The terror produced by the defeat at Dadur sufficed to make an open 1 ** 44 ** 

1 ^ Jxomttl m 

passage to Kb cl at. As Nott advanced the enemy fled before him, and lie cnmaitwitu 
i egained possession of the Bdoochee capital without opposition. This success was l/kJc/* 
preceded by another, which was of still greater consequence, and which, if it l0MU 
had been duly improved, might have permanently secured the Doorance dynasty 
in Afghanistan. The escape of .Dost Mahomed fiom Bokhara had infused new 
spirit into his adherents, and a letter was intercepted, which according to the 
envoy’s interpretation of it, “implicated many chiefs in meditated insurrection.” 

The Dost himself was also actively employed in levying troops, which, united 
with those of the Wullee of Kliooloom, amounted to no contemptible army. A 
descent into Afghanistan was now openly talked of, and spread so much alarm, 
that even the envoy ceased to be sanguine, and became desponding^ “It is 
reported/’ he vvpote, ‘‘that the whole country on this side the Ox as is up in 
favour of the Dost, who with the Wullee, is certainly advancing in great 
Von. ill. 2 <il 
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v d 1840 strength, so much so that oui troops have been obliged to fall back on Barnaul, 
while we have a foimidablc band of conspiiatois m the city, and the Reinstall 
DustMa is ripe for levolt" A slioug confnmatioii of this alarming statement was 
uuui'Mth shoifch aftei leecived An attempt had been made to laise an Afghan foice, 
whose fidelity to Shah Shujali might bo nmfidently lulled upon The futility 
! 111 of the attempt \\as soon pioved The lust lcgimcut laised with this view, 
was no soonei hi ought into pioviimty with the enemy than a (ompany went 
off with aims and accoutiements to join the Dost, and it became necessaiy to 
disaim the othei companies, as the only effectual means of pi eventing than 
ftom following the example In a lettei to the govemoi -general, dated 12th 
September, Su 'William Macnaghten piessed with additional urgency, that a 
i ecpiest which he had lepeatedly made for a laige increase of the ainiy of 
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occupation should he complied with, suppoitmg lus application by the opinion 
of Sir Willoughby Cotton, who had leeently given it to him m the following 
Xiil -iitvut terms —“I really think tlic time has now airived foi you and I to tell Lord 
maits Auckland, tot idem verbis, that chctimsLances have proved incontestably that 
theie is, no Afghan anny, and that unless the Bengal Loops are greatly 
stiengthened, wo cannot hold the country ” Such was the ominous aspect of 
affairs, when the important intelligence arrived that Dost Mahomed was defeated 
and his army dispeised As soon as he was known to be advancing upon 
Batman, Brigadier Dennie hastened foiward to that post with strong reinforce¬ 
ments. He arrived on the 34th of September, but was unable to obtain certain 
intelligence of the enemy's movements till the 17th, when he learned that largo 
bodies of cavalry were emerging from a defile into the valley, and were at the 
distance of only six miles from Barman, These troops were supposed to be the 
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enemy’s advanced guard, under the Dost's son Afzul Khan, and as they weie 
revolted to have attacked a village, it was resolved to expel them. Accordingly, 
on the morning of the 18th, the Inigadicr set out wiLh a detachment, consisting 
ol‘ lour companies of the 3oth native infantry, four companies of the Ghoorka 
corps, about 100 Afghan hoise, and two horse-artillery guns This compara¬ 
tively small force, which expected to encouutei onty the enemy ,s advance, 
found itself in front of his whole arrays ft occupied a series of heights, crowned 
with forts, around which the troops were clustered in dense masses Without 
hesitation Dennie, notwithstanding the immense disparity of numbers, deter¬ 
mined to give battle The guns immediately opened their die, which told with 
dreadful effect, while no return could be made to it. The confusion thus 
produced m the enemy’s ranks soon became apparent While the guns follow¬ 
ing up their advantage diove them successively from height to height, the 
cavalry nr,shod forward, and coining up with the fugitives, now entangled in 
the defile, made fearful slaughter. So sudden and complete was the dispersion 
of the Host’s whole army’-, that lie and Iris son only escaped by the fieetness of 
their horses. 

This reverse so discoucei ted the Wullee of Khooloom, that he gladly insuied 
his own safety by accepting of terms which annexed pait of Iris territories to 
those of Shall Shujali, and hound him neither to harbour nor give countenance 
of any kind to Dost 'Mahomed, or any of his family. Thus once more a 
wanderer, Dost Mahomed tied eastward into Tvoliistan, where his adherent-., 
always numerous, had of late been much increased by' the oppressive proceed¬ 
ings of Shall Shujah’s officers in levying revenue. It was impossible for him 
to raise a force with which lie could venture to take the field, and he continued 
to flit about from place to place As there was no doubt, however, that, if not 
in Kohistan, lie was intriguing with their chiefs and had received strong 
promises of suppoit, Sir Robert Sale, accompanied by Sir Alexander Burnes, 
marched thither at the head of a considerable force, and on the 211th of 
September came up with a large body of insurgents, posted in the fortified 
village of Tootundurrah, situated near the entrance of the Gliorebund Pass. 
Little difficulty was felt in dislodging them, but the Dost still eluded pursuit, 
and caused great alarm by repeated repot ts of his dangerous proximity to 
Cabool Sale’s next encouutei- with the rebels was less fortunate, and a prenra- 
tuio attempt, on the 3d of October, to storm the fort of Joolgah, met with a 
severe repulse. The fort was immediately after evacuated by the garrison, but 
the moral effect of the repulse was dreaded, and the envoy', in writing to the 
governor-general on the 12tli of October, did not hesitate to represent both 
Cabool and the country as “ripe for revolt” The, Dost’a cause certainly seemed 
to gather strength. When he again raised Iiis standard at Myrow, many of the 
Shah’s soldiers deserted to him, and he began to move in tho direction of 
Cabool, 
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These movements of Dost Mahomed so aUrmed and irritated the envoy, 
that as if lie had despaired of overcoming him by honourable means, he puts 
the question to one of his correspondents, “Would it ho justifiable to set a price 
on this fellow's head (" and then adds, “We have intercepted several letters 
from him from all which it appears that he meditates lighting with us so long 
as the breath is in his body.” It is lamentable to think that in putting the 
above question the envoy was in earnest Mot only was he meditating to rid 
himself of the Dost without anj' scruple as to the means, but ho had even 
resolved in the event of his capture to show him no mercy. This clearly 
appears fiom a letter to the governor-general, in which, speaking of Mir Robert 
Male’s proceedings in Kohistan, lie coolly reimuks:—“Should he be so fortunate 
as to secure the person of Dost Mahomed, I shall request his majesty not to 
execute him till I can asceitain your lordship’s sentiments ” Fortunately for 
the envoy himself, and the honour of the British name, Dost Mahomed did not 
fall into his hands while those bloody thoughts were in his mind On the 2f)th 
of October the British force, encamped at Bagh-i-Almn, about twenty-six miles 
N.N E of Cahool, having received intelligence of Dost Mahomed’s approach 
from the north, at the head of a large body of troops, set out to meet him, and 
on the 2d of November found him posted in the valley of Purwan. Either 
desirous to evade the conflict, or perhaps not satisfied with his position, he was 
moving off to some higher ground in the rear, when the British cavalry moved 
forward to outflank him, and left him no alternative hut to fight or flee, He 
preferred the former, and advanced to the encounter, at the head of a body of 
horse. Strange to say the British cavalry, native troopers, abandoning their 
officers, tinned their backs, and Dost Mahomed following up his advantage, 
pursued them with great slaughter, almost within reach of the British guns, and 
then quietly withdrew. This success, however much it may have gratified his 
pride, did not blind him as to the hopelessness of the struggle in which he was 
engaged Though he had put the cavalry to disgraceful rout, he did net ven¬ 
ture to await the attack of the main body, and hastened to place himself out of 
reach. The effect produced by this affair of Purwan was singular. Sir 
Alexander Burnes, convinced that it must be followed by a general rising, had 
'immediately written to urge a concentration of troops in Cahool, and mean¬ 
while the Dost was wending his way thither to surrender himself a prisoner 
He had ridden from the battle-field for this very purpose, and had been twenty- 
four hours in his saddle, when Sir William Macnaghten, returning from his 
ride on the evening of the 3d of November, was accosted by an attendant, who 
galloped up and informed him that the Ameer was at hand. “ What Ameer?” 
asked the envoy. “Dost Mahomed Khan.” And so it was. The ex-ruler of 
On bool, dismounting from his horse, came forward, placed his sword in the 
envoys hand, and claimed his protection. 

Dost Mahomed, now a prisoner in the city where he had once reiguod, 
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laonciled Limselt to Ins fate, ami by Ins hec* and manly btanug, gamed the \ d i 10 
inspect and excited the sympathy oi all wlio came m contact with lmn Shah 
Mmjah indeed still chci ished thoughts of vengeance, but not being peinntted to Tinhumi 
c.my them into effect, v as obliged lo content limiself with apply mg oppiobu- v*h,m t <i 
ous epithets to his pusonei, and lefusmg to admit him into his pitsuice, excus 
mg lnmscli on the plea that he would he unable to behave to him with common 
utility By this conduct lie at once clisgiaced himself and saved the Dc^t 
fiom an liilei view which he would have felt to be humiliating The emoy, on 
the contiaiy, now letmned to a heLtei mind than when he talked of setting 
a puce on the Dosts head, tuated him with the gieatest kindness, and placed 
lam undei no moie lestiaint than was absolutely necessaiy to scciue Ins peison 
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This, however, was seaiccly possible in Cahool, and theiefoic on the 12th of 1101 * 1 ' 11 
Novembei, ten days after his suriendoi, Dost Mahomed was sent off under a nut«h 
stiong esc 01 1 to Butiah India The envoy, in alettei wiitten alter Ins depar- 
turc, not only expiessed his liope that he would he "treated with hbeialtiy," 
but enforced it by an aiguinenfc, wbieb as coming fiom him must be admitted 
to be something singulai "His case,” ho says, "has been compaied to that of 
Shah Shujali, and I have seen it aiguod that he should not be treated move 
liaudsoirudy than his majesty was, but surely the cases are not parallel The 
Shall had no claim upon us We had no hand in depriving him of his king¬ 
dom, whereas we ejected, the Dost , who never of ended us, in support of our 
policy, of ivhich he was the victim 1 ” It is doubtful if the governor-general 
concurred with the envoy m volunteering a sentence of condemnation on Ills 
own policy, but be at all events acted generously, and granted Dost Mahomed 
a pension of two lacs of rupees (XUOjOOO) 
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ad ish The removal of Dost Mahomed rid Shall Sliujali of the only rival who could 
have competed with him for the throne of Afghanistan with any prospect of 
r-moiei success, and the envoy, become again sanguine, expressed his belief that the 
iV"fViMut tranquillity of the country was now secured. On the 2-ttli of November lie 
*wrote to a correspondent that bis majesty, who at one time seemed doomed to 
enduie the winter of Oabuol, was to start in a few days for his more genial 
quartern at Jalalabad, and added, “Wo shall now have a little time to devote 
to the affairs of the country, and T trust its condition will be soon as flourish¬ 
ing as its poor resources will admit.” A similar impression prevailed in other 
official qua] ters Sii Willoughby Cotton, anxious to return to India, now saw 
nothing to prevent him fiom resigning his command, and the governor-general, 
as if satisfied that all real difficulties had at length been surmounted, conferred 
the appointment not on General Nott, whose talents and services gave him the 
best claim, but on General Elpliinstone, who by his incompeteuey was destined 
to teach a dreadful lesson on the subject of the abuse of patronage. 

When the year 181*0 closed, the anticipated tranquillity was not fully 
realized. In Zemiudawcr, a district to the west of Cauda bar, a body of insur¬ 
gents, headed by a chief of the name of Aktur Khan, attacked and dispersed a 
detachment of the Shah’s troops, who were assisting* the officers employed in 
the collection of the revenue. On the 3d of January, 181*1, the insurrection 
was apparently suppressed by Captain Farrington, who having been detached 
from Candahar, encountered an enemy mustering nearly 1/500 men, and after 
a sharp struggle completel v y defeated them. The worst feature in this insurrec¬ 
tion was that it consisted of Dooranecs, Avho as hereditary rivals of the 
Barukzyes, ought to have been strenuous supporters of the now dynasty. Un¬ 
fortunately their expectations from Shah Shnjah had been greatly disappointed, 
and they were ready to join in any hostile movement against him. An oppor- 
*a mh- tunity was not wanting. Yar Mahomed, exercising his ascendency at Herat, 

ii* i n had come to open rupture with the British resident, and threatened an expedi¬ 

tion against Candahar. As a preliminary measure he had fostered the discon¬ 
tent of the Dooranees in Zemindawer, whose insurrection, comparatively 
insignificant iii itself, became formidable by its ramifications, and the hostilities 
by which it might he followed. The envoy’s remedy would have been to fit out 
an expedition at once against Herat, and annex it to Shah Shujah’s dominions, 
but as this was part of the “grand game” which the governor-general had 
distinctly repudiated, it was necessary to act with more moderation. When 
Aktur Khan again appeared at the head of his insurgents. Lieutenant Elliot, 
intrusted with the settlement of the district, was instructed to conciliate rather 
than fight. Acting in this spirit he offered terms, which Aktur Khan was only 
too glad to accept. The effect of thus purchasing submission, instead of com¬ 
pelling it, might have been foreseen, and was foretold by Colonel Rawlinson, 
resident at Candahar, who writing to the envoy, expressed himself in the 
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lollowing terms:—“I do not anticipate that by the conciliating tieatment \t>mi 
recommended hy Lieutenant Elliot, we gain any other advantage than that of 
temporary tranquillity, and however prudent, therefore, it may heat present temiw, 
to induce the lehel chief of Zemiudawor to abstain fiom disoidcr^ hy the Lope 
of obtaining, through his forbearance, substantial personal benefits, I still think w "“ 
that when the danger of foreign aggression is removed, and efficient means aie 
at our disposal, the rights of his majesty’s government should be asserted m 
that strong and dignified manner which can alone insure a due respect being 
paid to his authority ’’ The accuracy of these views was soon confirmed In 
the course of a few months Alctur Khan was again in arms at the head of a 
greater force than he had ever been able to muster before, threatening the 
important station of Ghiresk, on the west bank of the Helmund. These insur¬ 
gents kept complete possession of the district till powerful reinforcements weie 
foiwarded, and oven then they were not dispersed till they had tiied their 
strength in a regular battle. 

During this insurrection of the Dooranees, the Ghiljies were again in Xewcu.iijio 

. , , , msiiuecfcjon 

motion. Neither torce nor money could wholly repress their native turbulence, 
and it had been resolved, as the most effectual means of keeping them in check, 
to hold their capital of Klielat-i-Gliiljic by a Biitish force, and strengthen its 
fortifications The commencement of the works at once aroused the fetus of 
the Ghiljies for their boasted independence, and the attitude which they 
assumed made it almost certain that an open rupture was contemplated, and 
would not he long delayed. 

While matters were in this critical position Lieutenant Lynch, who had 
political charge of the country around Khelat-i-Ghiljie, having been insulted 
and defied in lidhig past a small fort in the vicinity, thought it necessary to 
punish this insolence in a manner which would deter others from imitating it. 

He accordingly sent out a body of troops, who after a refusal to surrender, Docoeaura 

. 1 .... of teuton 

attacked the fort and captured it, but not without a conflict in -which the chief anttjwJ* 
and many of his followers were slain While the gallantry of the achievement 
was jnkly commended, the conduct of Lynch in ordering it was severely 
censured “ Why,’’ exclaimed the envoy, “should we go and knock our heads 
against mud-forts? Why should we not have waited till the Ghiljies chose to 
attack us?” The governor-general, viewing the matter in a similar light, 
removed the offending officer, but it is very questionable if any degree of 
forbearance could have prevented or even delayed the insurrection. Be this 
as it may, the loss of tlie fort and the slaughter of its garrison were immediately 
followed by a formidable outbreak. It became necessary in consequence to 
send a reinforcement from Candahar, under Colonel Wymer, who on arriving 
on the 29th of May at Eelmee, near the banks of the Ttimuk, received intelli¬ 
gence that a large body of insurgents, headed by two chiefs, were hastening 
forward to attack bim. He had only time to bring Ids men into position when 
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\ n is 41 the encounter took place The Ghiijies, advancing with the greatest holdne&b, 
had arrived within 000 yards, when the guns opened upon them Though 
Per itufitio suffering severely they stilL advanced, and apparently in execution ol a pievi- 
c.i'iijid. ous ]y concerted plan, separated into three distinct columns, lor the purpose of 
making a simultaneous attack on the British Hanks and centre Colonel 
Wymer, comparatively weak in numbers, and encumbered with a large convoy, 
was obliged to remain on the defensive, and allowed the enemy to approach, 
sword in hand, to within a very short distance The grape ol the guns and 
volleys of the infantry then told with full effect, thinning and breaking the ranks 
of the Ghiljies, and driving them hack with fearful loss. A first repulse, 
however, did not deter them from renewing the attack, and they maintained 
the conflict for five hours before they finally gave way. Their force was esti¬ 
mated at 5000 men, aud it is said that several hundreds of these wove inhabi¬ 
tants of Uandahav, who went out to join in the attack, and coolly returned after 
their defeat, even bringing some of their wounded along vvitli them, 
iso-ipm oi The severe chastisement inflicted on the insurgents successively on the banks 
of the Turnuk and at the Helmund, had the effect of producing a degree of 
tranquillity, which though far more in semblance than in reality, was so satis¬ 
factory to the envoy that he considered the prospect “most cheering,” and even 
ventured to describe the country as “perfectly quiet from Dan to Bcorsheba.” 
While he was thus lulling himself and others into a fancied security, an expedi¬ 
tion which he had sanctioned if not suggested, was being prepared against a 
distiict which was still in open rebellion. After the defeat at Ghircsk, Azinal 
Khan and Akram Khan, two of tire insurgent chiefs, returned to their respective 
forts of Tireen and Derawut, situated about sixty miles north of Candahar. 
When summoned to submit, they answered with defiance, and began mus- 
itnwiosa tering their followers for another struggle. The extent of the. alarm thus 

cU-ipiKilnt- _ ° oe> 

menu. excited, may be gathered from the fact that a large proportion ol’ the troops in 
Candahar was withdrawn for the purposes of the expedition, and that General 
Nott, who had received instructions some time before, not “on any account to 
leave Candahar at present/’ and conceived them to bo still binding, complained 
that so large a portion of the force under his command “should have been 
ordered on what may prove to he a difficult service,” while ho was not per¬ 
mitted to accompany it. The explanation returned having left him at liberty 
to act at his own discretion, he immediately set out to overtake the expedition. 
He reached the camp on the 29th of September, and on advancing into the 
insurgent districts had the satisfaction to find that the display of force had so 
overawed the insurgents as to render actual hostilities unnecessary. Chief after 
chief appeared in the camp to make his submission, and Nott, deeming his 
presence no longer necessary, returned to Candahar, Meanwhile, in another 
quarter an insurrection of a more formidable character had broken out. The 
enormous expenditure occasioned by the occupation of Afghanistan had drained 
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tlie Calcutta treasury, and every letter honi tlie government mgcd the necessity \ n mi 
of large retrenchment. The envoy, perplexed how to proceed, fixed on the 
department which of all others ought to have been left untouched, and com- xavCiiiiijie 
menced by sweeping reductions of the pensions and allowances which had been , “ buuut, °"' 
granted to native chiefs and their followers. An iuciease of disaffection was 
the immediate result, and a general confederacy was formed for the purpose of 
resisting the deductions, or compensating for them by means of plunder. The 
eastern Ghiljies in particular, occupying the mountainous districts lying between 
Oabool and Jelalabad, made no secret of their determination to take the remedy 
into their own hands Tlio sums allowed them had, they said, been fixed by 
regular compact, and the resolution to curtail them was therefore a bleach of 
faith. The undertaking on their pait had only been to become responsible 
for robberies committed in their own immediate districts, but tlie terms, they 
alleged, had been changed without their consent, and their responsibility had 
been made to extend to districts over which they had no control. Such were 
the grievances of which they complained, and they commenced at once to 
redress them in their own peculiar fashion. The communication with India by rnmiitimi 
the north-east being thus rendered almost impracticable, it was determined to Mippiaait. 
take advantage of the intended return of Sir Robert Sale’s brigade to Hindoostan, 
to suppress the Ghiljie rising, and compel a re-opening of the passes. Previous 
attempts had indeed been made, but of so absurd a nature that nothing but 
failure should have been anticipated. Hiunza Khan, acting as Shah Shujalfs 
representative among the Ghiljies, was sent out by bis majesty with orders Lo 
bring them back to their allegiance, and executed the commission with 
characteristic duplicity, by fostering the insurrection instead of suppressing it 
He was in fact one of the parties aggrieved, or as the envoy expressed it, “at 
the bottom of the whole conspiracy.” The effect of negotiation was then 
attempted, and a treaty was actually framed, by which the Ghiljies obtained a 
concession of all their demands. This mode of patching up a peace was only a 
premium on insurrection, and soon proved its futility. While the chiefs 
professed submission, their followers continued in arms, and carrying on their 
predatory warfare, mado it at length obvious that nothing but force would he 
effectual On the 9th of October Sale’s brigade started from Oabool, and 
proceeded about four miles south-east to Boothauk. On the 12th two regi¬ 
ments, her Majesty’s 13th and the 35th native infantry, with two guns, moved 
forward to Khoord Oabool, and prepared to force the pass of that name, which 
consists of a narrow defile, hemmed in by high and rugged rocks. The enemy 
stood prepared to dispute the entrance. They were few in number, but so 
completely sheltered by their position, that they remained secure, while they 
coolly shot down all who came within range of their muskets. In this way 
they picked off sixty-seven men, and wounded Sale himself, by a ball which 
entered his left leg, near the ankle, shivering the small bone. The pass was 
Von. III. 245 
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v n is 4 i however forced, and the 33th, under Colonel Monteath, took rip an advanced 
position, while the 13th, as previously arranged, fell back again on Boothauk. 

.Sen Uinijiu "While Sale waited here for reinforcements, Monteath reported that a night 
attack had lieen made on his position at Khoord Cabool. On this occasion, tlie 
< Ihiljies mustered far stronger than before, and maintained the contest with so 
much obstinacy and so many advantages in their favour, as to inflict a severe 
loss, aggravated by the tieaehery of the Shah’s Afghan horse, who instead of 
defending their lines, admitted the enemy within them, and gave them an 
opportunity of carrying’ off a number of camels 

Sir Robert Sale when reinfoiced hastened forward from Boothauk, and again 
entering the Khoord Cabool Pass, proceeded without encountering serious oppo¬ 
sition to Jugdulluk. The real struggle now commenced. The enemy, advan¬ 
tageously posted on the adjoining heights, opened a destructive fire, which could 
not be effectully returned, and in the face of which it would have been destruc¬ 
tion to advance. The only alternative was to send out flanking parties, which 
clambered up the heights and dislodged the assailants, -while a party under 
Captain Wilkinson, profiting by this diversion, pushed through the defile. For¬ 
tunately the enemy, though they had erected breastworks in many places, had, 

Lo-bbub peihaps from over-confidence, left the main outlet unguarded. The march 

tin Butteii therefore was resumed, and Gundamuk was reached, though not without a severe 
loss of lives and the al jandonment of much camp equipage. Among the killed 
was Captain Windham of the 35th native infantry, who lost his life in perform¬ 
ing an act of humanity The enemy, having broken in upon the rear-guard 
and thrown it into confusion, was in full pursuit, when Windham, already lame 
from a hurt, dismounted to give a place on his charger to a wounded soldier. 
By this delay, and the slackening of the animal’s pace by a double load, he was 
unable to keep up with the other fugitives, and on seeing escape to be impos¬ 
sible, turned round, faced bis pursuers, and fell fighting like a hero. 

Deiubho While war was thus raging, and disturbances had actually broken out or 

VIO'W ^ qf m 

tiMuimihty. were threatened in other quarters, the envoy was still dreaming of tranquillity, 
and even expressed a hope that the formidable attack made on Sale’s brigade 
was “the expiring effort of the rebels.” He was not alone in his delusion. It 
was shared in both by Sir Alexander Burnes and General Elphinstone, though 
there can now be little doubt that they were less guided by their judgments 
than blinded by their wishes. General Elphinstone., broken down in constitu¬ 
tion, and perhaps also not without misgivings as to his fitness for command, had 
resigned, and with his face turned anxiously homewards was longing for the 
arrival of General Nott, who, as senior officer, was to take his place. Sir William 
M'acnaghten, as a reward for the services which he was supposed to have rendered, 
had been appointed governor of Bombay, and was fretted by every new occur¬ 
rence which delayed his departure; and Sir Alexander Burnes, who had long been 
indignant at the kind of nondescript position assigned him at Cabool, had 
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gained the great object of his ambition, and was, immediately on Sir William v u m 
Macnaghten’s departure, to enter on the full and uncontrolled discharge of the 
duties of envoy and minister To all these officials, therefore, the first thing duhsho 
necessary was a tianquillity which, though more apparent than real, might tisniimihu 
suffice to justify the completion of the new anangements. Under these ciicnm- 
stances it is easy to understand how, when warning was given of a gathering 
storm, they continued to see only a few passing clouds. The departure of Bale’s 
biigade, depriving Cahool of a huge portion of its defenders, has been already 
noticed With similar infatuation, orders had been given to Geneial Nott to 
send off a considerable number of his troops to Hirrdoostan, and three native 
regiments, together with the Bengal artillery, had actually started, when alarm¬ 
ing tidings from Cahool rendered it necessary to recall them The revolution 
had now commenced in earnest, and the whole country had risen to retaliate on 
the invaders, who had according to the idea of the inhabitants polluted their 
soil, and were merely employing Shall Shujah as a tool to secure their own 
usurpation. Before proceeding with the details, it will he necessary to give a 
Liief description of the city of Cahool, and of the British positions within it 
and in its vicinity. 

Cahool stands at the western extremity of an extensive plain about G000 Tha cm 

J . L Ciibool. 

feet above the level of the sea Notwithstanding this elevation, the latitude, 
which is only 34° north, gives a most delightful climate in summer, and more 
especially in autumn, when heavy crops of grain are reaped, and all the hints ol' 
the temperate zone obtained in an abundance and of an excellence not sm passed 
in any other quarter of the world In proportion however to the genial, though 
sometimes oppressive heats of summer, are the rigours of winter, which extends 
from October to March, and during which storms are fiequent and snow covers 
the ground to the depth of several feet At all seasons earthquakes, sometimes 
of a very destructive character, occur The river of Cahool, shallow, clear, and 
rapid, pursuing its course eastward to join the Indus, passes in front of the city, 
which i.s approached across it by throe bridges; while a canal, which diaws its > 
water from the river and has a direction nearly parallel to it, furnishes the 
means of irrigation to numerous beautiful gardens and productive orchards. 

Though described as a plain, the ground in the vicinity of Cahool is very much 
broken. In particular two ranges of hills, converging till thej?- leave only a 
narrow delile between them, form a kind of semicircle which incloses the city 
on three sides Advantage has been taken of these heights to form a line of 
battlements, which are carried round so as to form a complete inclosure, but are 
so unsubstantially and injudiciously constructed as to furnish a very feeble 
defence Better protection, was givfen by the Bala Hussar, which was at once 
a royal palace and a citadel. Occupying the acclivity of a hill on the south-east 
extremity of the city, it completely overlooked it, and was thus equally well fitted 
to ropel the attack of an enemy or put down internal insurrection. It formed 
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an iriegular pentagon, and contained within its pi on nets, m addition to the 
buildings of the pillare, about a thousand houses It was thus ample enough to 
accommodate a considerable fence, and bom its elevation, wide ditch, and 
lampaits, stioug enough, ll suitably gauisonerl, to lesist any attack h) tioops 
unacquainted mill siege opeiations Ilenre Havelock, aftci huelly deseiibmg 
its ad\ antages, and, it may he, fioin loiaboding the kind of sei\ ice in u Inch the 
tioops left in Afghanistan might be called to engage, exclaims—' Heic then all 
depends, in a rmlitaiy point of view, on a film hold of the Bala Ilissai It is 
the key of t'abool The tioops who hold it ought not to allow tlmnselvcs to 
be dislodged but by a siege, and tliej r must awe its population with theii 
moifa.s aiul hoivitzeis” Within the city itself tlieio was liltie desemng oi 
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notice except the bazaars and miukets, the former staiting flora a cential ypiaie 
and extending at light angles in a series of arcades, and the latter cleming 
theii chief attraction fiom the magnificent display of vegetables and bulk. 
The houses, foi the most pait of two or three stories and flat loofod, consisted 
of a fiamewoilc of wood inteikcing and inclosing walls of mud, and the streets, 
many of them so nauow that two horsemen could not pass without difficulty, 
weie badly paved, ciooked, and duty in the extieme In thus huddling the 
streets together the only advantage gained was in the additional secuuty it gave 
against a hostile assault, and the same object had undoubtedly been contem¬ 
plated in the division of the whole town into districts, each occupied by its own 
particular tube or- division of inhabitants, and isolated from the other districts 

by its own inclosure and gates The whole population was estimated at about 

60,000 

The Bala Hisssar was, as we have seen, the key of» Cabool, and the seeuie 

i 

i 
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possession oi it was therefore one of the first objects to which attention rvas ad isn 
turned in providing for the British occupation of the capital Lieutenant 
Durand of the engineers being employed to select the proper station for locating p.oi.o«.it« 
the troops, at once fixed on the upper pait or citadel of the Bala llissar, hut mti.'tiT 
encountered an opposition which ultimately proved insurmountable. ‘ The 
Bala llissai,’ said Shah Shujah, “was his palace, and its piivacy would he 11,01U1 * 
coni])lelely destroyed by allowing any portion of it to be occupied as Biitish 
barracks ’ The envoy gave effect to these objections, and Durand was ordered 
to provide accommodation elsewhere. This however- was no easy task, and the 
envoy, on its being represented to him that Hie winter would set in before it 
would he possible to execute the necessary erections, succeeded in obtaining the 
Shah’s consent, to the original proposal of accommodating- the troops in the 
citadel On the faith of this consent the necessary repairs were commenced, and 
the British troops had the prospect of soon occupying a position so strong by 
nature, and so much improved by art, that no Afghan force could have made 
any impression ti pon it. But this was too wise an arrangement to be carried 
out No sooner was the execution of it seriously commenced than the Shah II ’ ie J ei hou - 
once more interfered, and in addition to his former objections declared that the 
occupation of any part of the Bala Hiasar by a foreign force would make him 
unpopular with Iris subjects. This objection being the one to which of all others 
the envoy was most sensible, prevailed. The barracks, so far as constructed 
within the citadel of the Bala llissar, were appropriated by the Shah for- the 
accommodation of his harem, while the British troops were obliged to content 
themselves with hastily prepared lodgings at its base. In this locality they 
passed hire winter of 1839-40, while the Slralr and his court were at Jelalabad. 

Though far inferior to the locality originally fixed upon, the position adopted 
was not without its advantages it commanded the access to the Bala Hussar, 
and made it easy should any alarm occur to occupy it effectually Unfortu¬ 
nately even this advantage was not to be retained, and finally, but at whoso 
instigation if is difficult to say, it was resolved to erect cantonments on a spot 
now universally acknowledged to he the worst that could have boon chosen. 

This was a flat situated about two miles and a half to the north of Cabool, and 
nearly equidistant from the Bala llissar at its eastern, and the Kuzzilbash 
quarter at its western extremity Tire cantonments, consisting of long ranges of 
buildings, formed a parallelogram about 1200 yards long from north to south, auoieii 
and (100 yards wide from east to west. On the west they were bounded by the 
Kohistan road, which leads nearly due south to one of the principal city gates 
Tire east side of the parallelogram was about 250 yards from the canal already 
mentioned, while about 300 yards farther cast ran the river of Cabool. The 
defences of the cantonments consisted of a shallow ditch and feeble ramparts, 
together with a round bastion, at each pf the angles. Immediately north of 
the cantonmchfcs were two considerable in closures surrounded merely by a wall. 
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\ n isn. The larger and nearer of the two was the mission compound or residency; the 
other was chiefly occupied by the dwellings of officers, clerks, and other indivi- 

3uhsiican- duals attached to the mission. In the space allotted to the cantonments, there 

cIbooi! must have been ample accommodation not only for the troo[is hut lor the com¬ 
missariat stores. But with an infatuation which looks like judicial blindness, 
the stores were excluded and placed in an isolated fort situated without the 
cantonments, about 300 yards north ol' their south-west angle, and separated 
from them hv a garden or orchard, which in the case ol an attack would give 1 
cover to the assailants. Nor was this the worst. The whole of the cantonments 
were commanded from various heights, several of them with forts, which had 
neither been made strong enough to furnish a kind of outworks for defence, nor 
dismantled so as to he unavailable to an enemy. Beside the cantonments, 
a small camp under the command of Brigadier Skelton, the second in command, 
had been established about two miles to the east, beyond a low range of heights 
called the Seoah Sung Hills; and for the purpose of keeping open the road to 
it bridges had been thrown across both the canal and the river. The only 
other posts which it is necessary to notice are the Bala ITissar, almost entirely 
occupied by the Shah’s troops under the command of Brigadier Anquotil, and 
the residence of Sir Alexander Burnes, where a small body of sepoys acted as 
his escort and also guarded the treasuiy under the charge ol’ Captain Johnson, 
the paymaster. At an earlier period the money had for safety been removed to the 
Bala Hissar, but the paymaster found the distance inconvenient, and on applica¬ 
tion was at once permitted to bring the treasure back into the town, and keep 
it as before at his own house, the envoy dashing off his permission, as if the 
subject had been beneath bis cognizance, by a simple hurried remark :—“Johnson 
may, of course, put his treasure wherever he deems it most safe and convenient.'” 
The sum thus coolly bandied about without any precaution for its security 
amounted at this time to seven lacs of rupees (£70,000). 

Rntish The cantonments were completed in the autumn of 1840, and the British 

sports in 

ugiMiubtan. troops had passed the winter of 1840-41 in them in tolerable comfort. The 
sepoys indeed suffered severely from the intense cold, and the hospital soon 
became crowded with patients suffering from pulmonary affections. To the 
British, on the other hand, and more especially those of them who liatj. long 
endured the scorching heats and deluging rains of India, nothing could be more 
grateful than the return of the seasons in the order to which they had been 
accustomed in them own native land, and though an excessive rise in prices neces¬ 
sarily curtailed them of many of their comforts and luxuries, they wore able to 
pass their leisure pleasantly. Cricket, fishing, shooting, hunting, and horse-racing 
gave to the most active and robust their full share of bodily exertion; while the 
more sedate found endless sources of interest and instruction in acclimatizing 
plants, and frying bow far it was possible to combine the luxuries of an Afghan 
with the more substantial productions of an European garden. It is not to be 
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donied that some, not satisfied with such pleasuies, mingled with them or sub- ad is« 
stituted for them otliois of a veiy diffeient description Licentiousness, instead 
of being confined to those unfoitumites whom depiaved custom regards us its Wontiou, 
legitimate victims, was too often emboldened to violate the domestic health and iinti'u 
seek its indulgence within the very piecinets of the haiem Moio than one “ ll ” 3 
chief, awaie of having thus suffered in his happiness and honour, binned for ie- 
vengo, and was not to be satisfied with anything short of the extermination of 
the infidel iferinghees It would be wrong, however, to attach much impoitance 
to this feeling Though it did exist, and nob without a cause, it is to be hoped 
that licentiousness continued to the last 
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to be a very paitial exception to the 
generally good deportment of the British 

Loops, and that when disaster did befall if ilS 

them, it was not in retribution for their Jit 

own private vices but for the gioss mis- ^ ^ W 

management of those to whom their wel- ‘"as- Jffflk 

faro was intrusted, and the tyranny and g /ffe 

injustice which lay at the foundation - 

of the whole British policy in Afghan- 

Though a crisis had long been fore- l||vp. / 
seen by those who, looking below the .Il m/MK . 

surface, saw the causes which were work- 'V -Iwp^'v 

ing to produce it, all the leading an- ^ ' 

ihoritios, civil and military, continued as i 

it were spell-bound. General Elphin- 

stouo looking fondly forward, saw himself proceeding quietly under escort for ® rraum ^ t 
the British frontier; Sir William Macnaghten had neaily completed the pack¬ 
ing preparatory to his departure, and Sir Alexander Burnes felt so satisfied 
with the higher position on which he was about to enter, that on the evening 
of the 1st of November he did not hesitate to congratulate the envoy on his 
“approaching departure at a season of such profound tranquillity.” Could 
he be serious? Soino days previously the moonshee Mohun Lai, of whose 
intelligence and fidelity there was no doubt, had informed him of a general 
confederacy among the Afghan chiefs, and emphatically warned him against the 
danger of disregarding the threatening indications of a coming storm, and 
again, on the evening of that very day when lie congratulated the envoy, the 
same individual called upon him with new proofs of the plots which the chiefs 
were engaged in hatching The impression produced upon Burnes is explained 
very vaguely, but the account is that “he stood tip from his chair, sighed, and 
said that the time was not fat whop We must leave this country.” Another 
paid of the account is, “that he did not choose to ask the envoy for a strong 
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vi) leu. guard, as it would imply that lie was afraid, and Ids determination, therefore, 
~ seems to have been to run all hazards. The notice of warnings seemed at hist 
sn-imvw. only to irritate him, and lie actually turned out the son of Ohohun Mahomed 
" f ‘ lllut Khan, a leading Doovanco chief, who went hy niglit to inform him of the plot, 
adding rudely and superciliously, that “we do not care lor such things. 

The plot, of which information was thus with strange infatuation rejected, 
Avas now approaching its execution The .Afghan chiefs had assembled, and 
were concerting measures for the destruction oi the British troops. The course 
which seemed most hopeful, was to work upon the prejudices and passions oi 
the people, by circulating among them extravagant rumours. “The principal 
rebels,” wrote Sir William Maenaghteu in a letter, of which a fragment only 
remains, “met on the night before, and relying on the inflammable disposition 
of the people of Cabool, they gave out that it was the order of his majesty to 
put all infidels to death, and this of course gained them a great accession of 
strength 5 ’ The accuracy of this statement is questionable. It proceeds on 
the supposition that the Shah Avas popular in Cabool, and that his name was, to 
the party avIio fraudulently used it, a tower of strength, Independently of the 
extravagance of the rumour that he had issued orders for the destruction of those 
on Avliom the stability of his own throne entirely depended, it is impossible to 
believe that, the circulation of it gave what the envoy calls “a great accession 
of strength” to the insurgents. They were playing, in fact, a very different game, 
and their great object was to rid themselves at once of foreign aggression and 
of the obnoxious ruler whom it had imposed upon them. But though a general 
confederacy having this object lnid undoubtedly been formed, it lias been 
questioned whether the actual outbreak was the result of a previously con¬ 
certed plan. The time Avas certainly ill chosen. By waiting for a feAv days a 
large portion of the troops in Afghanistan under orders for India Ai'ould have 
departed and been beyond recall, whereas hy premature action much additional 
risk of failure was incurred The account of a meeting held by the chiefs, though 
somewhat meagre, seems to show that the outbreak, at least at its commence¬ 
ment, was dictated as much by private revenge as hy public resentment. 

Tnjwhcicnis Abdoollali Khan, avIio, on the restoration of the Shall, had been deprived of 

proceedings 1 

of Biimes ms clnefelnp, not satisfied with complaining loudly of the injustice, was at little 
pains to conceal liis hostility, and lost no opportunity of intriguing against 
British interests. Burnes, made aware of his proceedings, sent him a blustering 
message, stuffed ivitli opprobrious epithets, and threatening to deprive him of 
his cars. Abdoollali Khan, now complaining both of insult and injustice, threw 
off all restraint, and at a meeting of chiefs, held on the 1st of November at the 
house of bydat Khan, took the lead in proposing an attack on the house of 
Burnes on the following day. The design undoubtedly was to assassinate 
every individual who should be found on the premises. While Burnes’ fate 
was thus sealed, warnings which, duly improved, would have secured his escape 
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wore again given him A friendly native eager to save him called at his retd- a d ish 
dencc before daylight, but had the mortification to see his statement received 
with incredulity Shortly afterwards, when the insurgents had begun to cornmaej 
muster, and the stir of their movement was heard in the stieet, Oosman Khan, 
the Shah's prime minister, arrived with tidings which it was no longer possible 
to dispute, and urged Barnes either to return with him to the Bala Hussar, or 
take refuge in the cantonments He refused to do either, hut was so far moved 
to a sense of danger that he applied to the envoy for additional troops, and 
also tried to conciliate Abdoollah Ivhan by a message assuring him, that if lie 
would in the meantime restrain popular violence, all grievances would be 
redressed Both applications proved ineffectual, and Burnes, together with all 
the inmates of his residence, were left to their fate. They were not indeed 
entirely destitute of means of defence Besides himself, his brother Lieutenant 
Charles Burnes, and Lieutenant William Broadfoot, who had just arrived to 
act as liis military secretary, there was the small body of sepoys forming his 
escort, and guarding the treasure deposited in Captain Johnson’s house, imme¬ 
diately adjoining. Fortunately for himself the paymaster passed that night 
in the cantonments. 

After a furious mob thirsting for Wood and plunder had filled the street in nttawn 

° _ _ atUikeil 

front of the house, and precluded all access to it, Burnes, instead of allowing 
his sepoys to use their muskets, imagined that he could calm tlie tumult by a 
speech, and kept haranguing from the upper part of the house. It was utterly 
unavailing, and he became fully awake to the danger, when Lieutenant 
Broadfoot fell pierced by a ball through bis chest, llesistance, which used 
earlier might have been effectual, was now .seen to be hopeless. The insurgents 
had set fire to the stables, made their way into the garden, and were evidently 
preparing to force ail entrance into the house. As a last resort he offered large 
sums of money for his own and his brother’s life, and was only answered with 
the cry, “Come down into the garden.” As this would Lave been to moot 
instant death, the sepoys opened their fire, and were resisting manfully, when 
a native of Cashmere, who had gained admission to the house, took an oath 
upon the Koran, that, if the filing was stopped, he would safely conveys Burnes 
and liis brother to the Kuzzilbash fort, situated about half a mile to the north¬ 
west, and then held by Captain Trevor, though with a very inadequate force. 
Distrustful though he must have been of this volunteered deliverance, it was mnu>cif 

° t «uid uU tlio 

a last chance, and Burnes disguised in native attiro descended to the door, inmates 
The moment he stepped beyond it, bis treacherous guide gave the signal, by 
calling out, "This is Sekunder Burnes." In a moment both the brothers were 
in the hands of the infuriated mob, who literally cut them to pieces with 
Afghan knives. The sepoys now left without a head made a fruitless defence, 
and were all murdered, and with them every mail, woman, and child found 
on the premises. The paymaster’s guard .shared the same fate, and all bis 
Vor,, lit. 346 
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ti ensure, now amounting, however, to only £17,000, fell into the bauds oi the 
insurgents. 

While these atrocities were being perpetrated, how were the Shah’s and the 
British troops employed? Sir Alexander Burnes had, as wo have seen, applied 
to the envoy for a reinforcement, and it is now univei,sally admitted that if it 
had been immediately despatched, the outbreak could have been suppressed 
without difficulty. The number of insurgents did not at first exceed 200 or 
300, and their success was so doubtful, that the leading chiefs kept aloof, and 
refused to commit themselves by taking open part with them. It was indeed 
probable that the houses of Burnes and the paymaster would he forced and 
plundered, but the success would only ho momentary, and would bo followed 
on the arrival of the British troops by a signal vengeance. Such appears to 
have been the calculation both of the chiefs and of the actual insurgents, and 
it was not until to a thirst for blood and plunder a hope of impunity was added, 
that the insurrection assumed new dimensions and became truly formidable. 
Where, then, it must he again asked, were the British troops while their 
treasury was being plundered and their companions barbarously murdered, 
almost within hearing? To the credit of the Shall, it deserves to he recorded 
that the first movement against the rioters was made from the Bala Ilissar by 
his own orders and by his own troops. As soon as the disturbed state of the 
city was communicated to him, he sent out his Hindoostanee regiment, with 
two guns, under the command of an able officer, an Indo-Briton of the name of 
Campbell. Unfortunately, instead of taking a road which would have led 
them to Burnes’ house with little obstruction, they endeavoured to make their 
way through the heart of the city, and placed themselves almost at the mercy 
of the insurgents, by becoming entangled in narrow intricate sti rets. After an 
unequal conflict, during which they are said to have lost 200 men, they com¬ 
menced a disorderly retreat, and would probably all have perished had they 
not obtained an unexpected relief. Brigadier Shelton had brought inLo the 
Bala Hksar three companies of the 54th native infantry, the Shah’s 0th infantry, 
and four guns, the whole force which he then had in the small cam]) beyond 
the Soeah Sung Hills; and on learning how the Hindoostanee regiment was 
situated, sent out a detachment which helped to extricate them, hut did not 
succeed in saving the two guns. This movement having been made by orders 
received from the cantonments, we naturally turn thither to learn what con¬ 
sultations were held, and wliat .steps taken as soon as intelligence of the insur¬ 
rection was received. 

The application by Sir Alexander Burnes for support was received by the 
envoy at latest by 7 -A.ivt. His own account of the matter is—" On the morning 
pf the 2d November, I was informed that the town of Ca-bool was in a state of 
commotion; and shortly afterwards I received a note from lieutenant-colonel 
Sir A, Burnes, to the effect that his house was besieged, and begging for assist- 
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ance. I immediately went to Geneial Elpliinstone ” The geneial’t, account is_ 

“ On the 2d of November, at lialf-past 7 A M, I was told by Colonel Oliver that 
the city was in a great ferment, and shoitly aftci the envoy came and told me 
that it was in a state of insurrection, but that he did not think much of it, and 
that it would shortly subside ” It thus appeals that the envoy and the geneial 
were in consultation on this subject about half-past 7 AM The fonnei had 
been told "that the town of Cabool was in a state of commotion,” and the lattei 
"that the city was in a great ferment,” and the common impression pioduced 
on the minds of both was that the iiisuneetion “would shortly subside ” This, 
to say the least, was taking the matter very coolly, and prepares ns for what 
appears to have been their common conclusion, that there was no necessity for 
immediate despatch The envoy indeed says, “I suggested that Biigadiei 
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Shelton’s force should proceed to the Bala Hissar, thence to operate as might seem 
expedient; that the remaining troops should be concentrated in cantonments and 
placed in a state of defence, and assistance if possible sent to Sir A. Burnes ” 
In this proposal the general appears to have readily acquiesced, but a long delay 
must have taken place, for lie afterwards admits that Brigadier Shelton did not 
move into the Bala Hissar till “about 12 o’clock;” and adds with the greatest 
coolness, as if he had thus done all that could reasonably be expected—" the rest 
of the troops were concentrated in cantonments, which arrangements occupied the 
rest of the day.” He says nothing of the assistance requested by Sir Alexander 
Burnhs, as if the life of a valuable public servant, the lives of the men who 
were sharing his danger, arid the threatened plunder of the army chest, were 
matters too trivial to occupy his thoughts But even assuming that the detach¬ 
ment of Brigadier Shelton Was the only thing that promised to be of any 
immediate utility, bow came it that though the distance between the Seeah 
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Sung camp and the Bala Hissar .scarcely exceeded a mile 1 it was not completed 
till mid-day 1 In the emergency which had arisen despatch was everything, 
and }'et nearly four hours elapse between the resolution to send the troops and 
their actual departure General Elphinstone indeed hints at one cause of delay, 
when he says that “the envoy sent his military secretary, Captain Lawrence, to 
intimate his wishes and obtain the king's sanction to this measure,” and a fullei 
explanation is given by the brigadier. “ Between nine and ten,” he says, “ J 
gut a note from General Elphinstone reporting a disturbance in the city, and 
desiring me to prepare to march into the Bela Hissar . . I soon after got 
another, telling me not to go as the king objected to it” The obvious reply to 
this countermand was, that “if there was an insurrection in the city, it was 
not a time for indecision, and that the measures adopted must he immediate ” 
Having thus urged despatch, the brigadier received a third note telling him to 
march immediately into the Bala Hissar, when further instructions would Ik 1 
given him by the envoy’s military secretary. Believing everything to be now 
arranged, he was just in the act of marching off when ho received a note from 
the secretary telling- him to halt for further orders. Perplexed at this new 
interruption, he despatched Lieutenant Sturt of the engineers, Sir Robert Sale’s 
son-in-law, to ascertain the cause; hut that officer, on entering the precincts of 
the palace, was attacked in the act of dismounting from his horse by an Afghan 
youth, who inflicted three severe wounds with a dagger, and from the confusion 
of the moment or through connivance was peiinitted to escape. Sturt’s wounds 
happily proved of a less deadly nature than was at first feared, and he was 
carried hack to the cantonments under a guard of fifty lancers, while the 
military secretary himself brought his own answer, which was “to proceed.” 
As already mentioned, these repeated commands and countermands so frittered 
away the time, that Shelton did not reach the Bala Hissar till mid-day, and 
then orrty to sec Campbell and his Hindoostanees fleeing in disorder before 
infuriated and triumphant Afghans 

On perusing the above details, it is impossible to repress a feeling of indig¬ 
nation at the irresolute, we had almost said heartless, course adopted by the 
envoy and the general. The city is in an uproar, and three British officers, 
with a small body of troops, suddenly attacked by an infuriated mob, are fight¬ 
ing for tlieir lives. They implore assistance, and the application is received at 
an hour sufficiently early to enable the authorities, civil and military, to take 
the necessary steps for that purpose. At first the only question is, by what 
route shall the troops be sent? and the answer is, from the Seeali Sung camp to 
the Bala Hissar. But hero a preliminary difficulty is started. Will Shah 
Shujah give his consent? and should he refuse, would it not be a complete sub¬ 
version of the Auckland and Macnaghten policy to have recourse oven to 
friendly compulsion? On such frivolous grounds the order for the march of the 
troops is delayed, in order that an attempt may be made upon the stubborn 
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will of a momucb, who had been placed upon bis thione by Butish bayonets, ad an 
and could not have continued to sit upon it a single clay if they had been witli- 
dnuvn Negotiation is commenced, messages pass and lepass between the rataliunits 
palace and the cantonments, and according to their tenoi, the t loops in leadiness ° M1VL i n a 
to match for the suppicssion of the liot and the lelief of their unhappy corn- 
pan ions in aims, are tantalized by eontiadictoiy oidcis to halt oi to pioceed 
At last they reach the Bala llissar, but only to he most ungiaciously received 
by the Shah, who, says Shelton, “asked me as well as I could understand, who 
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sent me, and what I came there for. ” There was perhaps more meaning in 
tins insolent question than it bears on the face of it, for of what use was it to 
send troops after tho mischief was already done? Had they arrived several 
hours earlier, as but for the irresolution which prevailed at head-quarters they 
might easily have done, they might, instead of merely saving a remnant of the 
discomfited Hindoostanee regiment, have acted in concert with it, and penetrat¬ 
ing to Burnes’ lesidence, dispersed the mob before the work of rapine and murder 
had commenced. Still as the day was only half-spent when Shelton reached 
the Bala Bissar, how came it that he did little more than, remain a passive 
spectator of the progress Of the insurrection? The envoy’s answer is, that it 
had then become impracticable for a body of troops to penetrate to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Burned bouse. Why impracticable ? Obviously because another 
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ad isn serious blunder Lad been committed in not sending a force adequate to the 
service required from it 

Different In the Seeali Sung camp on the morning of the outbreak, there was only a 

niuoi luhai portion of the troops belonging to it The rest were within the cantonments 
mi'.'font" 5 Why, when Biigadier Shelton received the order to march, weie not the 
absentees sent forwaid to join their comrades? They could not be required for 
tire defence of the cantonments, which wcic not then threatened, and within 
which nearly 1000 men must then have been concentrated, and their addition 
to the force under Brigadier Shelton might have enabled him, instead of 
remaining passive, to make at least a bold effort to accomplish the task which 
had been assigned him Such an effort could hardly have failed of success, had 
it been seconded, as to all appearance it might and ought to have been, by a 
diversion from arrother quarter General Elpliinstone says that "the route by 
Seeali Sung to the Bala HXssar was considered the fittest to outer the city, but 
it was not the only route, nor, as far as one can judge from the plan, was it 
cither the shortest or most practicable. The Koliistan road, along the cast side 
of which the cantonments were constructed, leads in a line almost due south to 
one of the city gates Had a body of the surplus troops cooped up within the 
cantonments been scut along the road, they could have arrived at the gate 
without difficulty. Passing it and proceeding onwards for about 500 yaids, 
a point is reached where the road branches off to the rigid and left Taking 
the latter direction by a road which crosses the river by a bridge, the distance 
to Burnes’ house is little more than half a mile Where was the impractica¬ 
bility of accomplishing this distance? Supposing Brigadier Shelton to have 
been at the same time prepared to act, the effect would have been to place the 
insurgents between two fires. Would they in this case have ventured on 
continued resistance ? The undisciplined mob, seeing themselves about to be 
hemmed in between two strong bodies of regular troops, would have listened 
only to their fears and dispersed. Even in a less favourable view, the diversion 
from the cantonments might have been made subservient to several important 
Nothing of objects. On the banks of the river, a short distance above the bridge already 

consequence a ^ 

attempted mentioned, there was a tower occupied by Captain Trevor with a mere handful 
of men It was of some importance to retain possession of it, because being 
situated in the Kuzzilbash quarter, it would have been the means of keeping 
up a friendly communication with the inhabitants, who were understood to be 
better affected towards the British than any other part of the A fghan popula¬ 
tion. Advantage might have been taken of its proximity to throw in a 
reinforcement sufficient to secure it from capture. Another object, of still more 
importance, might have been at the same time gained. On the right branch 
of the road, about 500 yards beyond the fort already mentioned, stood a fort of 
large dimensions, in which temporary magazines had been erected for the use of 
the Shah’s commissariat. The place, though not well chosen, was defensible, 
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and tlie vital importance of defending it is apparent from the fact that on the 
2d of November it contained about 8000 maunds of grain Even admitting 
that no general diversion from the cantonments could have been attempted, 
surely the most strenuous efforts ought to have been made to save this foit 
from falling into the hands of the enemy. Yet nothing was done Though it 
was well known that on the very morning of the outbreak it was furiously 
assailed by the inhabitants in its vicinity, and its few defenders, if unrelieved, 
must soon be overpowered, no steps were taken, or rather the only step taken 
was in an opposite direction. Captain Lawrence offered to lead two companies 
to its relief and was not permitted. 

Other proofs of the utter incompetency of the civil and military authorities 
to meet the storm which had burst upon them crowd upon us, but enough has 
been detailed. The only active step that appears to have been taken in addi¬ 
tion to the abortive detachment of Brigadier Shelton to the Bala Hissar, was 
to send a handful of troops into the commissariat fort, and thus make the 
number of its defenders amount in all to eighty. Why such a reinforcement i 
The subsistence of the troops depended on the preservation of the commissariat 
fort, and it could not but be foreseen that it would in all probability be the 
very first point against which the efforts of the enemy would be most stren¬ 
uously directed, and yet, though there was a whole day during which free 
access to it was uninterrupted, and it might have been so strongly garrisoned as 
to defy assault, nothing worth mentioning was done Not only was it allowed 
to remain isolated as before, with a garden and orchard intervening, fiom the 
cover of which the insurgents might open a murderous fire, but no attempt 
whatever was made to occupy and dismantle the adjoining forts by which it 
was commanded. Could it be alleged that the commissariat fort was, from 
its unfortunate position, indefensible, still there was surely an alternative If 
it was practicable on the 2d of November to send a paltry reinforcement to it, 
it must also have been practicable, if such a course bad been doomed expedient, 
to prepare for its abandonment, by emptying it of the whole, or at least the 
most valuable part of its stores and bringing them within the cantonments 
The penalty due for the series of gross blunders committed on the first day 
of the insurrection was not long delayed. 

While the envoy and general, with singular infatuation, frittered away the 
time, and apparently despaired of being able to effect anything with the large 
body of troops under their immediate conti'ol, no time was lost in sending 
importunate messages, recalling the troops, which during the delusive interval 
previous to the insurrection had been permitted to commence tlieir march for 
India. By thus applying for distant aid, which owing to the state of the 
country could not possibly bavo arrived before tlie crisis was decided, the 
authorities only practised deception upon themselves, and found excuses for not 
exerting their own energies to the utmost. The note sent to Oandahar, con- 
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, d 1941 sisting of a small scrap of paper inclosed in a quill, though dated the 3d of 
November, did not reach General Nott till the 11th. It required him to 
ineffectual “immediately direct the whole of the troops under orders to return to 
Sit" Hindoostan, to march upon Gabool instead of Shikarpoor,” and to “instruct the 
■X 1 " officer who may command, to use the utmost practicable expedition ” He was 
moreover required “to attach a troop of Iris majesty the Shah’s horse artillery 
to the above service, and likewise half the 1st regiment of cavalry” hot inn¬ 
ately, as we have already seen, he had on his own responsibility, in consequence 
of alarming news from Gabool, recalled the troops which be Lad despatched 
under the command of Colonel Maclaren, after they had made only a single 
march, So far, therefore, as he was concerned, there was nothing to prevent 
his compliance with the peremptory order to send them off immediately to 
Gabool There were, however, obstacles which be believed to be insurmountable, 
though the authorities at Gabool did not seem to have taken them into consi¬ 
deration, and he theiefore declared that in sending the troops, he was obeying 
his superiors at the expense of his own judgment. His reasons arc thus given 
in a letter to his daughters:—“ First, I think at this time of the year, they (the 
troops) cannot get there (Cabool), as the snow will probably be four or five feet 
deep between that place and Ghuzuee; besides which it is likely they will have 
to figlit every foot of the ground, from the latter to the former place; at any 
rate they will arrive in so crippled a state as to he totally unfit for service., 
secondly, they will he Jive weeks in getting there, before which everything will 
be settled one way or other; thirdly, could I have kept the troops here which 
left this morning, I could ultimately have preserved tbe whole of Afghanistan, 
whatever the result at Gabool may be, and now these troops can he of no use 
there, and their removal will, I fear, ruin us here, for the people to day openly 
talk of attacking ns.” “How strange,” he adds, “that, from the time we entered 
this country up to the present moment, we have never had a man of common 
sense or energy at the head of affairs.” Nott had only too good reason for his 
representation of the disordered state of the country, for a very short time before 
Captain. Woodburn, who was proceeding on sick leave to Cabool, was attacked 
by a party of rebels after leaving Ghuznce, and barbarously murdered; only six 
out of his whole escort of 130 souls escaping the same fate. His account of the 
climate also proved correct, for Colonel Maclaren, after a few days’ march, lost 
so many of his cattle by frost and snow, and found his difficulties accumulating 
so fast, that he was glad to retrace his steps. Accordingly, as might have been 
foreseen, Cabool could obtain no relief from Candaliar. 

9imUat An application to Sir Robert Sale to return with his brigade was equally 
application unavailing. The 37th regiment, left to guard the western entrance of the 
to Sole. Hhoord Gabool Pass, at once obeyed the summons, and made their appearance 
on the morning of the 3d on the Seeah Sung Hills. They had been obliged to 
Contest almost every inch of their ground, bnt notwithstanding, greatly to the 
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credit of Major Griffiths who commanded, “they came in,” says Lady Sale, ad. isn 
“with all their baggage in as perfect order as if it had been a mere paiadc 
movement.” This, however, was all the aid obtained. Bef'oie receiving the Rir norm 
summons of recall Sir "Robert Sale had quitted Gundamuck, and was advancing iujfimii 
on Jelalabad. The kind of difficulties encountered will lie best explained in 
Ids own words. “Since leaving Cabool, they (the troojis) have been kept con- 
stantly on the alert by attacks by night and day; from the time of their 
arrival at Tazeen they have invariably bivouacked, and the safety of our posi¬ 
tions has only been seemed by unremitting labour, throwing up entrenchments, 
and very severe outpost duty; while each succeeding morning has brought its 
affair with a hold and active enemy, eminently skilful in the species of warfare 
to which their attempts have been confined, and aimed with jezails which 
have enabled them to annoy us at a range at which they could only be reached 
by our artillery.” Anxious, therefore, though he must have been to return to 
Cabool, where his wife and daughter were sharing the common danger, he 
declared it to he impossible, for the following reasons:—“I Leg to represent 
that the whole of my camp equipage has been destroyed; that the wounded 
and sick have increased to upwards of three hundred; that there is no longer 
a single depot of provisions on the route, and the carriage of the force is not 
sufficient to bring on one day’s rations with it. 1 have at the same time 
positive information that the whole country is in arms and ready to oppose us 
in the defiles between this city and Cabool, while my ammunition is insufficient 
for more than two such contests, as T should assuredly have to sustain for six 
days at least With my present means I could not force the passes of either 
Jugduluek or IChoord Cabool; ancl even if the debris of my brigade did reach 
Cabool, I am given to understand that I should find the troops now garrisoning 
it without the means of subsistence. Under these circumstances, a regard for 
the honour and interest of our government compels me to adhere to my plan 
already formed, of putting this place (Jelalabad) into a state of defence, and 
holding it if possible until the Cabool force falls back upon me, or succours 
arrive from Feshawer or India.” 

' Having disposed of the applications for aid, and the answers, which from 
the length of time that intervened, have somewhat anticipated the narrative, eonjnrraup 
we now return to Cabool, and begin with the insertion of a letter addressed to 
the envoy by General Elphhistone, on the evening of the 2d November, the 
very first day of the outbreak. “ Since yon left mo I have been considering 
what can be done to-morrow. Our dilemma is a difficult one. Shelton, if 
reinforced to-morrow, might no doubt force in two columns on his way towards 
the Lahore gate, and we might from hence force in that gate and meet them. 

But if this were accomplished what shall wo gain? Ik can be done, but not 
without very great loss, as our people will be exposed to the fire from, the 
houses the whole wav. Where is the point you said they were to fortify near 
Von HI. 24? 
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Burner’ house/ If they could assemble there that would be a point of attack; 
hut to march into the town, it seems, wc should only have to come hack again; 
and as to setting the city on fire, I fear from its construction that is almost 
impossible. We must see what morning brings, and then think what can he 
done. The occupation of all the houses near the gates might give us a command 
of the town, hut we have not means of extended operations. If we could 
depend on the Kuzzilbasbes, we might easily reduce the city'.” In this very 
characteristic letter the writer makes a series of proposals, which if practicable 
on the morrow when the insurrection had gained head, must have been still 
more so on the day previous; but instead of deciding on any one of them he 
merely plays at hide-and-seek with them, and then goes to bed with the sage 
resolution to trust to the chapter of accidents. “We must see what the morn¬ 
ing brings, and then think what can be done,” The morning came, and with 
it, as might have been anticipated, a vast increase of the insurgents. Thousands, 
whom excess of caution had previously kept aloof, now openly declared them¬ 
selves, while multitudes, hearing of the plunder which had already been 
obtained, poured in from the neighbouring villages in the hope of obtaining a 
share. The Kohistau road, along which troops might have passed with little 
obstruction on the 2d, was now completely beset, and every step believed to be 
taken in the face of infuriated and exulting foes. The interval of a night had 
brought no additional clearness of perception or energy of purpose to the 
general and the envoy, and instead of boldly fronting the difficulties which 
their own imbecility had mainly created, they cowered before them. It was 
not till three in the afternoon of the 3d that any attempt was made to pene¬ 
trate from the cantonments iulo the city. It proceeded upon the plan, which 
had already proved abortive, of attempting to accomplish the most important 
objects by inadequate means, and resulted in a complete failure. The whole 
force employed consisted of one company of her Majesty’s -14th regiment, two 
companies of the 5th native infantry, and two horse-artillery guns. Major 
Swayne, who commanded, encountering an opposition which convinced him 
that success was impossible, had no alternative but to retrace his steps. Besides 
the gross blunder of sending out so feeble a detachment, no care had been taken 
to secure co-operation and support from the Bala Hissnv. There was still 
time after this first repulse to correct the blunders which led to it, and make a 
new attempt under more auspicious circumstances, but a feeling of despondency 
was already beginning to prevail, and General Elphinstone once more resolved 
to wait till he should ‘‘see what the morning brings, and then think what can 
be done.” Meanwhile, though he was supine, the insurgents were not. Captain 
Trevor, obliged to abandon Ids tower, was indebted to some friendly natives 
for the means of removing his wife and seven children to the cantonments; and 
Captain Mackenzie, who commanded at the Shah’s commissariat, after keeping 
the enemy at bay for two whole days, and sending importunate hut unavailing 
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messages for support, was compelled to quit his post as untenable, and happily \n isti 
succeeded in making an almost miraculous escape. The fort, of couise, with all 
its stores fell into the hands of the insurgents. 

This was to he succeeded hy a similar hut still more serious disaster The rmg)e-.mf 
insurgents were now bent on capturing the British commissariat fort, and utcabooi 
were pusilLminiously allowed to avail themselves of every facility to insure 
success. The commissariat fort, situated about 300 yards south of the south¬ 
west bastion of the cantonments, was completely commanded hjr another called 
Mahomed Slmreef’s fort, which occupied a height on the opposite side of the 
Kohistaneo road. This fori, which from its position could direct its fire equally 
against the commissariat fort and the cantonments, being not more than 300 
yards north-west of the former, and 200 yards south-west of the latter, was 
crowded with the enemy, who were allowed to j)ly their jezails and matchlocks 
from its walls with deadly aim, while no attempt was made to dislodge them. 

Thus encouraged they ventured down into the lower ground and took undisputed 
possession of the intervening garden. Meanwhile that fort, thus beleaguered, 
and though containing the provisions and medical stores of the whole army, 
was held by a party which, according to Lady Sale, amounted only to fifty, 
and certainly fell far short of a hundred. Lieutenant Warren, the officer in 
command, wiolo that lie was reduced to extremity; that his men were deserting 
him; that the enemy were mining the walls and preparing for escalade; and 
that it would he impossible for him to hold out unless reinforced. On receiving 

. ‘ upon 

tliis letter, what was General Elphinstone's resolution? One which nothing hut bumdei 
dotage could have dictated, It was not to reinforce Lieutenant Warren, hut to 
detach a party of infantry and cavalry, hy whose aid lie might be able to 
evacuate the place, On hearing of this insane proposal, Captains Boyd and 
Johnson, the respective heads of the British and the Shah’s commissariat, 
waited upon the general, and pointed out that if the supplies were captured 
the destruction of the whole force would become almost inevitable. The 
remonstrance seemed to he effectual, and a vigorous attempt to reinforce the 
fort was promised. It was promised, hut never performed. The general, who 
had no confidence iu his own judgment, looked round helplessly for advice, and 
having found counsellors as ignorant or imbecile as himself, did nothing. In 
an earlier part of the day a paltry reinforcement of two companies of the 44th 
regiment, had been driven back with serious loss, including that of Captains 
Swayne and Robinson, who were shot dead on the spot; in the afternoon a 
party of the 5th cavalry, designed, to assist in the mad scheme of evacuation, 
suffered still more severely. Was not this proof that nothing more could he 
done, and that it only remained to do on the 4th as had been done on the 2d 
and 3d—.“see what the morning brings, arid then think what can be done?” 

Such appears to have been Gepeial Blphinsionc’s final resolution, but the 
self-complacency with which he regarded it must have been somewhat disturbed 
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when the commissariat officers, seeing that the promise given them had not 
been kept, entered his presence and once more pointed ont the absolute necessity 
of maintaining the commissariat fort at all hazards. He at once assented, and 
was even willing, as a preliminary measure, to take possession of Mahomed 
Slmrecf s fort. Captain Boyd, delighted at the result of the interview, volun¬ 
teered to carry the powder to blow in the gate, and he and his commissariat 
colleague retired about midnight, under the impression that the capture of the 
one fort, and the relief of the other, would ho immediately undertaken. This 
impression was all the stronger, because during the interview a new and most 
urgent application from Lieutenant Warren had been officially answered by a 
note, which assured him that he should receive reinforcements by two o’clock 
in the morning. Hay, as if to make it impossible to doubt that the promised 
aid would certainly be forthcoming, we learn from General Elphinstoue’s own 
report that tools were “sent overnight with a view to the introduction of rein¬ 
forcements, and the withdrawal of supplies from the store.” Though monstrous, 
it is true that the general again changed his mind, and had nothing to say in 
justification, except that the proceeding involved too much risk. The garrison, 
deceived in their expectation of support, and in danger of being every moment 
overpowered by the enemy, who had actually attempted to fire the gate and 
escalade, used the tools which had been sent for a very different purpose—in 
digging a hole from the interior, and through it made their escape. The scene 
presented by the captured fort is thus described by Captain Johnson:—“The 
Godown fort was this day something similar to a large ant’s nest. Ere noon 
thousands and thousands had assembled from far and wide, to participate in 
the booty of the English dogs, each man taking with him as much as lie could 
carry—and to this we were all eye-witnesses.” Even Shah Slnijah, looking 
down from the battlements of the Bala Hissar in amazement and consternation 
at this extraordinary scene, could not help exclaiming, “Surely the English are 
mad! ” The soldiers were of course indignant when their means both of subsist¬ 
ence and relief in distress were thus ignominously carried off) and called to 
be led against the contemptible enemy, who were parading their spoils before 
their very faces. The general, however reluctant, was unable to reaisL the call 
thus made upon him, and within three hours of the loss was dreaming of 
repairing it by an attempt to storm Mahomed Shureef’s fort. In a note to the 
envoy, dated 5tli November, 5 A.M., he thus announced his intention:—“We 
will first try to breach the place, and shell it as well as we can. From infor¬ 
mation I have, received respecting the interior of the fort, it seems the centre, 
like our old bazaar (another fort only about a hundred yards from the can¬ 
tonments), is filled with buildings; therefore if we succeed in blowing open 
the gate, we should only be exposed to a destructive fire from the buildings, 
which, from the state of preparation they evince, would no doubt be occupied 
in force, supported from the garden. Carrying powder hags up under fire 
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would, have a chance of failure Our men have been all night in the works, ad isti 
and tired and ill fed, but we must hope for the best.” He thus conjures up a 
host of difficulties which seem to make the attempt almost desperate, and thou v™. m vs 
when the moment of action arrives, instead of proportioning the foice to the 
duty imposed upon it, sends out only fifty men of the 14th, and 200 native 
infantry. Apparently anticipating failure, ho stands in the gateway of the 
cantonments as if to be the fiist to announce it, and takes advantage of the 
first blunder to recall the detachment. The attack must indeed have been 
forced upon him, for there is proof that he had already begun to meditate a 
very different mode of deliverance. 

In the above letter of General Elphin&tone, addressed to the envoy, eaily 110 “> 

in the morning of the 5 th November, the following passage occurs:—“It behoves 
us to look to the consequences of failure; in this ease I know not how we are 
to subsist, or, from want of provisions, to retreat. You should therefore con¬ 
sider what chance there is of making terms, if we are driven to this extremitj’.” 

If such was his language on the very third day of the insurrection, what was 
henceforth to be expected but disgrace and ruin in their most hideous forms? 

Ho had an army which, handled by such men as Sale and Nott, would have 
sufficed to clear the district of every rebel Afghan who dared to show his face, 
and he keeps it cooped up within cantonments, timidly whimpering about 
difficulties, till he has broken the spirit of Ids men, taught them to dread an 
enemy whom they previously despised, and thus prepared them for every species 
of humiliation On the following day, writing as before to the envoy, he recurs 
to the subject which was now evidently uppermost in his mind, and as if the 
resolution to treat had been already taken, seems only anxious that the nego¬ 
tiations should not be protracted This was the more inexcusable, as on this 
very day (tlic 6th) the prospect had improved Captains Boyd and Johnson 
had exerted themselves to the utmost to compensate for tlio loss of the commis¬ 
sariat stores, and with so much success, by extensive purchases in the neigh¬ 
bouring villages, that the danger of starvation was no longer imminent. Nor 
was this the only success which crowned the labours of this day. Mahomed A i ,utml 

4 success, 

Slmreefs fort, which had been the subject of so much discussion, and the scene 
even of some disgraceful repulses, was taken at last in a manner which showed 
that had a proper spirit been evinced at the outset, the insurrection might 
have been pub down before it assumed the character of a great national move¬ 
ment. After Lieutenant Sturt had so far recovered from his wounds as to he 
again fit for duty, he obtained permission to open upon the fort with three 
nine-pounders, and two twenty-four pounder howitzers. By twelve o’clock an 
excellent breach was effected, and the assault was made with so much 
impetuosity that the enemy, after a short resistance, abandoned the place. 
Lieutenant Rahan of the 44th, while waving his sword on the highest point of 
the breach, which lie had been the fiist to mount, was unfortunately killed, and , 
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with him other eighteen of the assailants, besides several wounded; but the 
troops had. been so long strangers to success that general joy was diffused, and 
at the request of the envoy, who was anxious to show that valour would not 
go unrewarded, a sepoy private who had distinguished himself was imme¬ 
diately promoted to the rank of sergeant. Before the enemy recovered horn, 
their consternation, two gallant chaiges were made, the one hy a party ot 
Anderson’s horse, who rode straight up the ridge on the right, and the other by 
the 5th cavalry, who made a similar attack on the left. The effect was to hem 
the enemy in between the two corps, and give an opportunity of forcing them 
to a general action under circumstances so unfavourable that their defeat must 
have been almost certain. The idea of a victory, however, was so far beyond 
the highest aspirations of the general, that he once more sat down to address 
the envoy in language which could not have been more desponding if he had 
sustained another signal defeat. “We have temporarily, and I hope perman¬ 
ently, got over the difficulty of provisions Our next consideration is ammuni¬ 
tion; a very serious and indeed awful one. We have expended a great 
quantity; therefore it becomes worthy of thought on your part how desirable 
it is that our operations should not be protracted by anything in treating that 
might tend to a eontinuauce of the present state of things Do not suppose 
from this I wish to recommend, or am advocating humiliating terms, or such 
as would reflect disgrace on us; but this fact of ammunition must not he lost 
sight of.” At this time the ammunition in store was sufficient to last twelve 
months, and therefore alarm in regard to it was utterly groundless Yet on 
this creation of his own brain he urges upon the envoy the hasty conclusion of 
a treaty which, though he disclaims it in words, ho could not hut he well aware 
must ho “humiliating,” and “.such as would reflect disgrace on us.” As if he 
had not made his fears sufficiently palpable, he added the following lugubrious 
postscript:—“Our case is not yet desperate; I do not mean to impress that; 
but it must be borne in mind that it goes very fast.” The words arc so enig¬ 
matical that it is difficult to decipher their meaning. According to grammatical 
Structure it is the “case” that was going very fast, but not improbably he was 
onty calling the envoy’s attention once more to the alleged deficiency ot' 
ammunition. After all, whatever he the interpretation adopted, the gist of the 
warning was, “ We are in a dilemma from which there is no hope of escape by 
honourable and manly means. Fighting is of no use. Try diplomacy, and do 
not stand upon punctilios, for if it fails our case is desperate.” 

Sir William Macnaghten was only too much disposed to adopt the course 
thus recommended. He had often found money succeed when all other 
resources failed, and he therefore began to try what could he effected by dis¬ 
tributing it with a liberal, hand. He could not indeed hope to conciliate all 
the chiefs by this vulgar process, and he therefore resolved to employ it for the 
purpose of sowing dissension among them, and thus breaking up their confeder- 
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iicy It was "well known that, though at present leagued in a common cause, ad isu. 
mutual jealousies and suspicions abounded among them In particular the ~ 
Kuzzilbash or Persian party, separated as Shiites from the other inhabitants of 1118 
Afghanistan, who were bigoted Soonees, dreaded the tyranny which the latter bniwrj 
might exercise over them if the British were expelled, and thus furnished the 
envoy with an opportunity of giving his Machiavellian policy a full trial The 
very agent fitted for the purpose had been accidentally provided. Mohun Lai, 
the moonshce of Sir Alexander Burnes, had saved his life when liis master was 
murdered, by taking shelter under the garment of a Kuzzilbash chief of the 
name of Mahomed Zernaun Khan. Another still more influential chief of the 
same party, Klian Shereen Khan, had 
afterwards taken him under his protec¬ 
tion, and he was residing with him on the 
7th of November, when the envoy, follow¬ 
ing up a correspondence which had been 
previously commenced, wrote authorizing 
him to assure his friends Khan Shereen 
Khan and Mahomed Ivumjm, that if they 
performed the service, the payment would 
certainly be forthcoming, £10,000 to the 
former, and £5000 to the latter, “besides 
getting the present and everything else 
they require.” In the same letter lie 
added, "I hope that you will encourage 
Mahomed Yar Khan, the rival of Ameer- 
oolali; assure him that he shall receive the 
chiefship, and all the assistance necessary 
to enable him to support it. You may give promises in my name to the extent rmumnof 
of 500,000 rupees (£50,000.)” The nature of the service expected is not here non. 
explained, but light is thrown upon it by a letter, written two days before to 
Mohun Lai, by Lieutenant John Conolly, who, though then with the Shah in 
the Bala ITissar, was the envoy’s nephew and assistant, and in constant com¬ 
munication with him. Conolly’s letter contained the following passages:—“'You 
can promise one lae of rupees to Khan Shereen, on the condition of his killing 
and seizing the rebels, and arming all the Seeahs, and immediately attacking 
all rebels.” "Hold out promises of reward and money; write to me very 
frequently. Toll the chiefs who arc well disposed to send respectable agents to 
the envoy. Try and spread '%lfah' (dissension) among the rebels.” “P.S. I 
promise 10,000 rupees for the head of each of the principal rebel chiefs.” 

On comparing the above two letters, the envoy's is seen to be the comple¬ 
ment and confirmation of liis assistant^ Mohun Lai, though he had no scruples 
as to the kind of employment given him, naturally desired the Written authority 
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of the envoy himself, and lie received it in the form of a guarantee that the lac 
promised through Conolly to Shereen Khan, for “killing and seizing the rebels,” 
would he paid as soon as the work was done. So far, there is no room for 
doubt that the envoy and assistant perfectly understood each other and were 
acting in conceit liven the postscript of Conolly is letter, horrible though its 
purport undoubtedly is, is not so unlike sonic of the suggestions which the envoy 
was accustomed to throw out in moments of rage and despondency, as to make 
it impi obabie that he sanctioned Conolly Is atrocious offer of X1000 for the head 
of each of the piincipal rebel chiefs. Wo have already seen the envoy, when 
in alarm at the movements of Dost Mahomed, seriously asking, “ Would it he 
justifiable to set a price on this fellow’s head?” and between such a question, 
and the offer of blood-money, the difference is not so great as to make it incred¬ 
ible that the individual who proposed the one also sanctioned the other. What 
gives peculiar interest to the latter case is, that Conolly's offer was acted upon. 
Within a month Abdoollah Khan and Meer Musjedec, two chiefs who had been 
specially marked out as the first victims of assassination, were both dead, and 
under circumstances so suspicions, that the blood-money was actually claimed 
by the wretches hired to assassinate them, and was only evaded by an abom¬ 
inable subterfuge. Abdoollah Khan was wounded in battle, not however by a 
British musket, hut by an Afghan jezail in the hands of one of Mohun Lai’s 
hired assassins, who after dogging his steps aimed at him from behind a wall. 
The murderer, when it was thought the wound might not prove mortal, promised 
to complete the work by poison So the story goes. However much its 
accuracy may be doubted, it is certain that the hired assassin Abdool Aziz 
claimed the price of blood, and Mohun Lai refused it on the ground that the 
head for which alone the money was to be paid, had not been brought him. 
The manner of Meer Mnsjcdce’a death is more obscure, but in his case also the 
price of blood was claimed by a hired assassin, who swore that lie suffocated 
him in his sleep, and was only refused by Mohun Lai on the same disgraceful 
quibble as before. One would fain keep the envoy free from all connection 
with these atrocious proceedings, and it has not only been suggested that 
Conolly made his inhuman offer at the suggestion of Shah Shujah alone, hut 
a letter has been produced in which the ernuty, writing to Mohun Lai a few 
days after the murder of the two chiefs, said, " I am sorry to find from your 
letter of last night that yon should have supposed it was over my object to 
encourage assassination. The rebels arc very wicked men, but we must not 
take unlawful means to destroy them.” In passing judgment on the case, due 
weight should be given to this unequivocal disclaimer, for Unfortunately the 
envoy had already too much to answer for, and he should not he burdened 
with an additional load of guilt, so long as it is possible to doubt whether ho 
actually incurred it. 

While General Elphinstone was counselling submission, and the envoy was 
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imdcuvom ing to put off the evil day by a lav mb distribution of money, the a d. isn. 
insuircction continued to spread rapidly over fclie whole country, and leave the 
British tioops at the different stations little more than the ground which they Sineuiotth, 
actually occupied. In Koliistan, whine the paxty of Dost JVIohamed had a 1 vaj s 
mustered strong, the Ghooika regiment posted at Charikur was furiously 
assailed and threatened with annihilation. Fortunately Eldred Pottingei, the 
hero of Herat, wlio was acting as political agent on the Tuikistan frontier, 
occupied the castle of Lughmanee, only two miles distant, and succeeded after a 
desperate struggle in uniting his handful of troops to the Ghoorkas commanded 
Ly Captain Oodrington. The crisis, however, had only now arrived. Large 
bodies of the enemy immediately surrounded the fortified barracks of Charikur, 
and continued to press ou with so much determination, that an effort to 
dislodge them became absolutely necessary For this put pose Pottinger, once nuH-aw 
more in the character of an artillery officer, moved out with a field-piece, and <m«y. 
was almost immediately disabled by a muslcet-sliot in the leg. Oodrington 
was still more unfortunate. While gallantly heading Iris little baud against a 
torrent of the enemy who were sweeping everything before them, he fell and 
was 'carried back mortally wounded. Only one alternative remained. The 
ammunition was nearly exhausted, and the soldiers, reduced io 200 fighting 
men, having emptied their last pool of water, were perishing with thirst. It 
was therefore resolved to evacuate Charikur, and endeavour by a rapid unen¬ 
cumbered march to reach Cabool, This resolution, dictated by despair, could 
hardly have been expected to succeed. On the very first march, all order was 
lost. Pottinger and Haughton, suffering from wounds, and believing that they 
could he of no further service, put spurs to their horses, and after many hair¬ 
breadth escapes reached the cantonments at C'abool. The retreating party, thus 
left, was immediately headed by Ensign Rose and the medical officer Dr, Grant, 
and struggled on till it reached Kavdurrah, Here it was overwhelmed by 
a furious onset of the enemy and cut to pieces. Ensign Rose, who was among 
the slain, sold his life dearly, having killed four of the enemy with his own 
hand. Dr. Grant’s fate was still more melancholy. After escaping from Kav¬ 
durrah, he had arrived within three miles of the cantonments, when lie was 
seized by some wood-cutters and barbarously murdered. 

General Elphinstone had repeatedly applied to be relieved from a position 
for which he felt that he was not qualified. It is said indeed that he was nipuimton, 
sent out to India with a, view to this very appointment, If so, it must have 
been in all probability of bis own seeking. It was at once an honourable and 
a lucrative post, aud he doubtless thought himself a most fortunate man when 
lie was made commander-in-chief of the army of occupation beyond the Indus 
A short trial, however, seems to have satisfied him that Jio was not in his 
right place, and he had not Only the honesty to confess it, but had obtained 
permission on medical certificate to return, to India, He had, as lie expressed 
Tot,. HI. ’ , 348 
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ad ibti it, be.cn ‘‘unlucky in the state of bis health.” Fever and rheumatic gout had 
made him almost a cripple, and on the 2d of .November, the first day of the 
infiimitiM outbreak, he bad, as he himself relates, “a very severe fall—the horse falling 
upiimbone upon him ” This unfortunate accident, added to his other infirmities, seems to 
have completely shattered him in mind as well as body. His personal courage 
never appears to have failed him, but any clearness of thought and energy of 
purpose which he may at any time have possessed were entirely gone. Succes¬ 
sive resolutions flitted across his mind like mere phantoms, and not un fre¬ 
quently after long hours of consultation ho would change all his anangements 
on tire casual remark or frivolous objection of some one of the most forward 
and least qualified of his counsellors These defects were only too apparent. 
Even the common soldiers saw them, and murmured when they saw themselves 
in danger of being - sacrificed through the incompetency of their commander. 
It was necessary therefore that some steps should be taken, though it was a 
matter of some delicacy. So long as General Elphinstone found himself capable 
of acting at all, he felt bound to retain bis command till either General Nott, 
for whom he bad written, or some other regularly appointed officer, should 
arrive to supersede lnm. The utmost therefore to which his consent could be 
obtained was to call in Brigadier Shelton as the second in command, and allow 
the heaviest and most active duties to be performed by him, as a kind of 
deputy-commander. 

no shares Much being expected from this new arrangement, no time was lost in acting 
mnnawith upon it, and Brigadier Shelton, about four’ on the morning of the 9th of 
sheitoi" November, received orders to quit the Bala Hissar and come into canton¬ 
ments, with the Shah’s Oth infantry and a six-pounder gun. He started 
in little more than two hours after, and as he himself says, “marched in 
broad daylight, without the enemy attempting to dispute my passage.” This 
fact seems to indicate that it was necessary only to show a bold front in 
order to keep the enemy at bay, and clear the communication between the 
city and the cantonments. The brigadier’s first impressions on arriving were 
anything but favourable. “ 1 was cordially received," he says, “ but could 
read anxiety in every countenance, and they had then only three days’ 
provisions. I was sorry to find desponding conversations and remarks too 
generally indulged, and was more grieved to find the troops were dispirited,’’ 
On going round the cantonments he “ found them of frightful extent, with a 
rampart and ditch an Afghan could run over with the facility of a cat, with 
character of many other serious defects.” The brigadier complains of tbe general indulgence 
sheiton. of “ desponding conversations and remarks,’ bub it is to be, feared that he was in 
this respect one of the principal offenders. He had seen much service, and 
was possessed of indomitable courage, but his harsh and ungracious manner 
made him unpopular with all classes, and his judgment was by no means so 
excellent as to justify the unbounded confidence which lie himself placed in it. 
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A temper of a very different kind was required, and by the want of it, lie in a a n isu 
maimer neutralized all the good of which he might otherwise have been 
capable, General Elpliinstones vacillation was provoking in the extreme, but 
conciliation tempered with firmness might easily have overcome it, and we a ’ elt0 “ 
cannot read their statements without feeling that, though there weie faults on 
both sides, the biigadier’s conduct admits of least excuse. 

On the IOth of November, the day after Brigadier Shelton’s arrival, an A-n-nutUm, 

file entim 

offensive movement was resolved upon. It was to be directed principally ino^i 
against what was called Nikabftshee’s fort, which was situated so near the 
cantonments that the men in the bastions were shot down at their guns 
The force allotted was in this instance commensurate with the supposed diffi¬ 
culties of the service, and the brigadier was occupied in telling off the 2000 
men of all arms, when lie heard General Eiphhistoric observe to his ai<lo-de¬ 
camp, “I think we had better give it up ” “Then,” replied the aide-de-camp, 

“why not countermand it at once?” This was enough, and the countermand was 
given. By the intervention of the envoy the attack was again ordered, hut un¬ 
happily two whole hours had been lost, during which the spirit of the assailants 
had been damped by forebodings of failure, and the enemy had strengthened 
tlieir means of defence. The plan was to blow open the gale. Unfortunately 
the explosion only blew open a small wicket, through which the &tonners 
found it extremely difficult to pass in the face of a hot and deadly fire. The 
few who succeeded having made their way into the interior, struck terror into 

1 ^ ... nml ilibdfl- 

tho gainson, ’who hastened to escape by the other side. At. this very time the a™ 
cry of "cavalry,” accompanied by a sudden charge of Afghan horse, had pro¬ 
duced a similar panic among the stormers outside the wicket, and Europeans and 
sepoys in one confused mass turned their backs and fled. On this occasion the 
brigadier did good service. Disdaining flight, he more than once rallied the 
fugitives, and by the aid of the artillery, which now began to tell, compelled 
the Afghans to retire. During this conflict outside the fort, the small number 
of the assailants wlio had gained admission were in a most perilous position. 

The garrison, who had fled in the belief that the whole storming party had 
entered, soon discovered their mistake and hastened to return, To prevent 
this, the gate by which they escaped had been closed by securing its chain 
with a bayonet. This was but a feeble obstacle, and tbe enemy came once 
more into deadly conflict with the few individuals opposed to them Colonel 
Mackrell fell by a wound which shortly after proved mortal; and Lieutenant 
Bird, with two sepoys of tbe 37th native infantry, took refuge in a stable, which 
they barricaded, and defended so heroically, that they shot down thirty of their 
assailants, and on the Anal capture of the fort were found unscathed. The fall 
of the Ttikabaehee compelled the enemy to abandon several neighbouring forts, 
in which a considerable quantity of grain was found. 

The name of victory is always cheering, flat there Were So many drawbacks 
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In that of Llie 10th that the spirit-, of the troops were little revived l>y it, and 
the envoy, as if despairing of more honourable means, became more active 
than ever in plying his wily policy. The very next day John Couolly wrote 
to Molmn Lai as follows.—“Them is a man called JFlajee Ali, who might 
be induced by a bribe to try and bring in the heads of one or two of the 
Musjitls. Endeavour to let him know that 10,000 rupees (C1000) will be 
given for each head, or even 1 .“>,000 rupees (£1.500). I have written to him 
two or three times.” And that Molnm Lai might be urged to greater exer¬ 
tion, the envoy himself again took pen in hand and wrote to him thus'—“You 
are aware that I would give a reward of 10,000 rupees for the apprehension of 
Amoer-oollah Khan, and such of the Dooranoo rebel chiefs " Attempts have 
been made to distinguish between the two commissions thus given to Molnm 
Lai, and it has been said that the blood-money offered by the one was not con¬ 
templated or sanctioned hy the other. Be this as it may, it is quite certain 
that Molnm Lai had no idea of any such distinction, and therefore having some 
doubts as to the mode of proceeding, lie wrote directly to the envoy for explana¬ 
tion, telling him that “lie could not find out hy Lieutenant Couolly's notes how 
the rebels are to be assassinated, but the men now employed promise to go 
into their houses and cut off their heads, when they may be without attendants.” 

On the 13th of November the enemy appeared in force on the JBelunaroo 
Ilills, situated to the north-west of the cantonments, and opened an annoying 
fire from two captured guns which they had placed in a commanding position. 
On this occasion the envoy displayed more of the military spirit than either 
the general or the brigadier, and insisting, in opposition to both, that a vigorous 
attempt should be made to drive back the enemy and recapture the guns, carried 
his point At four EM, the earlier part of the day having been wasted in idle 
debate, Shelton proceeded on the service at the head of a strong detachment, with 
two gnus. The troops moved in three columns and in different directions. Un¬ 
fortunately the more serviceable of the two guns stuck fast in a canal, and though 
the other gun did good execution, the advanced column of infantry, brought into 
collision with the Afghan cavalry sooner than was intended, appears to have lost 
all presence of mind When, at the distance of only ton yards they might have 
poured in a destructive volley, they fired wildly without taking aim, and were 
immediately enveloped in a whirlwind of cavalry, who charged through and 
tluough their ranks, and drove them in confusion down the slope. This omin¬ 
ous and disastrous commencement did not, however, decide the fortune of the 
day, At the foot of the hill they reformed behind the reserve, and in a new 
attack regained the honour which they had lost. Aided by Eyre's guns, both 
of which were now in full operation, and a gallant charge of Anderson’s horse, 
they carried the height, and with it the two guns winch had been the great 
object of contention. So far they were entitled to claim the victory, though it 
' .must be admitted that they failed to reap the full fruits of it. As night was 
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beginning Lo fall, and the enemy began again to press forwards, only one of the ad iso 
guns could be hi ought into cantonments Tlic other was abandoned after being 
spiked, and some loss was sustained before the troops could effect tlieir return, nrnnon-, 
Shoifcly iulenvarus intelligence iimvecl winch spread a gloom o\ er the canton- attempt, to 
ments, and shut out almost the only remaining ray of liope The envoy, unon^ 
who had received no distinct tidings of Sale’s brigade, buoyed himself with 
the idea that it might be actually advancing to their relief, hut on the 17th of 
November it became certain that no such aid was to he obtained On ascertain¬ 
ing this ho addressed a letter to General Elphiustone, in which he entered into 
a detail of the various alternatives which it might he possible to adopt They 
might retreat in the direction of Jelalaliad, oi retire to the Bala Iiissar, or 
attempt to negotiate, or continue to hold the cantonments He declared his 
leaning to bo in favour of the fourth. “ Upon the whole I think it be&t c ™ tim “ d 

*_ , . occupation 

to hold on where wo are as long as possible, in the hope that something may ofuiocnn- 
turn up in our favour,” “In eight or ten days more we shall be better able i 0s0 hu..ioii 
to judge whether thore is any chance of an improvement in our position.” 

It was most unfortunate that the envoy, instead of thus trusting to the 
chapter of accidents, did not at once decide in favour of the second alternative 
—retirement to the Bala Iiissar. It was in fact the only remaining chance 
of escape from destruction Once within it the troops would have had an 
impregnable position, and freed from the harassing labour which the defence 
of the cantonment incessantly entailed upon them, must have been able by 
means of the stock of provisions already stored in the citadel, and the addition 
which might have been made to it by suitable exertion, to pass the winter in 
security and tolerable comfort, The envoy doubted if the heavy guns could 
be brought into the Bala Hissar, and foresaw a deficiency Loth of food and 
firewood to cook it The general and the brigadier, now apparently intent on 
retreat with or without capitulation, seconded these objections, and added 
others, of which the only one not absolutely frivolous was the alleged difficulty 
of transporting the sick and wounded 

The loss inflicted on the enemy on the 1 Stir had curbed their audacity, and Nm-uttmipi 
for some days they gave comparatively little annoyance. Latterly they began tu» enemy, 
to resume their aggressive attitude, and by taking possession of the village of 
Belunaroo, situated at the north-east foot of the Behmaroo Hills, cut off one of 
the main sources from which the British had been drawing supplies. In order 
to dislodge them, it was resolved to send out a strong force before daybreak 
on the morning of the 23d. The most remarkable fact in regard to the com¬ 
position of the force is that it had only one gun A general order, issued while 
Marquis Hastings was governor, enjoined that under no circumstances, unless 
where a second could not be obtained, were less than two guns to be taken 
into the field. The propriety of this rule, sufficiently obvious in itself, was 
destined this day to receive a striking confirmation 
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Brigadier Shelton, at the head of the force, marched out of cantonments at 
two in the morning, and the solitary gun, having with some difficulty heen 
brought into position on a knoll, opened with grape on an inclosure of the 
village, which seemed to Ire the enemy’s principal bivouac Had the surprise 
and confusion thus produced heen improved on the instant, there seems no 
doubt that the village might easily have been carried, hut through some blunder 
the attack was delayed, and then through some othci blunder so improperly 
made that it failed Meanwhile the enemy had begun to ply their jezails, and 
thousands of the insurgents, made aware that a battle v as raging, hastened 
from the city across the hills to take p.ut in it. The advantage obtained hour 
the darkness was now lost, and as the day dawned the parties opposed to each 
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other became well defined, the British occupying one hill and the enemy 
another, only separated by a narrow gorge. Tire fire having become hot and 
galling, the brigadier left five companies on the extremity of the hill overhang¬ 
ing the village, and crossing the gorge with the remainder of the force and the 
one gun gained the brow of tire enemy's hill. Here he formed his infantry 
iirto two squares, and crowded his cavalry behind them. This arrangement, 
which has heen strongly and justly censured, did not produce much mischief so 
long as the gun, nobly worked by Sergeant Mulhall, continued to tell upon the 
Afghan masses. At length, however, when incessant firing had made it unser¬ 
viceable, a severe penalty was paid for the folly of not having provided another 
to supply its place The Afghan jezails carrying much further than the British 
muskets, poured in a fire which coidd not he returned, and made dreadful 
havoc in the squares Why those, and the cavalry in their rear, were thus 
kept in a position where they could not act with effect, and stood merely as 
marks to be shot at, has never been satisfactorily explained. The result was 
disastrous. The spirit of the troops was broken, and they became incapable of 
resisting any sudden impulse of terror. It was not long before the panic, lot 
which they were thus prepared, seized them. A party of Afghans, headed by 


1 The jezail is a long matchlock gun, with a forked the more so as its range far exceeds that of n 
rest! enabling the marksman, to take goad aim. It musket.—Hart’s Character and Costume of Afghan- 
is a formidable weapon in mountainous countries, istan. 
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some fanatical Gbazees, taking advantage of an eminence winch concealed the ad mi 
movement, made a sudden rush from behind it In an instant all was confu- 
sion in the British ranks, and both infantry anil cavalry, when ordered to liu. ButM. 
charge, shamefully turned their hacks and fled. The brigadier and other officers, tT^rJau.-t 
while the bullets wore dying thick around them, vainly endeavoured to stop 
the fugitives. One of the first consequences was the capture of the solitary 
gun hy the enemy. Their triumph, however, was short-lived When every¬ 
thing seemed lost, the brigadier had the presence of mind to order the halt to 
be sounded. The men mechanically obeyed, reformed, and returned to the con¬ 
flict. It was now the turn of the Ghazees to flee and leave the captured gun 
behind them. The conflict still continued with alternations of success, hut as 
the capture of the village for which it was commenced had become impossible, 
it was suggested to the brigadier, that as the spirit of the troops could no 
longer be trusted, the wisest course would, be “to return to cantonments while 
it was still possible to do so with credit.” "Oh no! we will hold the hill some 
time longer,”, was his answer, and there he stood sacrificing valuable lives while 
no possible advantage could be gained by it. If this was mere bravado, it was 
dearly paid for. Another Ghazee rush was followed hy a second panic, and the 
great body of the British troops were driven back in the utmost confusion. 

So completely indeed were fugitives and pursuers mingled, that the canton¬ 
ments themselves must have fallen had the Afghans known how to improve 
their advantage. 

Brigadier Shelton, in narrating the above events, coolly remarks, “This Aiiovteuoi 
concluded all exterior operations.” The British troops pining with cold and tiimndimia 
hunger, exhausted by incessant fatigues, and broken in spirit, had refused to 
follow their officers, and been seen in dastardly flight before an enemy whom 
they had been accustomed to despise. What then could he expected from 
further conflict except additional disgrace and disaster? The question of retire¬ 
ment to the Bala Hussar was indeed still open, and the Shah, who had formerly 
refused to entertain it, being now fully alarmed for his personal safety and that 
of his family, urged its immediate occupation by the British troops, as the 
only remaining means of safety. The envoy, though strongly inclined to the 
same opinion, was haunted by so many apprehensions that he yielded without 
much difficulty to the objections of the military authorities. 

When the proposal to move into the Bala Hussar was rejected, there must Bawintion 

i ^ *. - com© to to 

have "been some mention of a resource deemed preferable to it, and we arc not treat fox 
left long in doubt as to what it was, The envoy had resolved to attempt to teims ' 
obtain terms from the insurgents, and having ascertained their willingness to 
treat, called upon General JKlph in stone for Ins opinion <f as to whether, in a 
military point of view, it is feasible any longer to maintain our position in this 
country.” The opinion, which vpas previously Well known, was given officially 
in the following terms; tf I beg to state that having held our position here for 
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upwards of throe weeks in a state of siege, from the want of provisions and 
forage, the reduced state of our troops, the large number of wounded and sick, 
the difficulty of defending the extensive and ill-situated cantonment we occupy, 
the near approach of winter, our communications cut off, no prospect of relief, 
and the whole country in arms against us, I am of opinion that it is not feasible 
any longer to maintain our position in this country, and that you ought to 
avail yourself of the offer to negotiate which lias been made to you.' Thus 
sanctioned, the envoy immediately despatched a message to the Afghan chiefs, 
requesting them to appoint deputies to discuss the preliminaries of a treaty. 
Tire meeting was fixed for the. following day (the 25tlx November), and was 



held at an intermediate spot, Sultan Mahomed Khan and Meerza Almiud Ali 
representing the Afghans, and Captains Lawrence and Trevor the British. 
The former at once assumed a tone so arrogant, that after two hour's’ discussion 
no progress had been made. At last they asked to see the envoy himself, and 
had an interview with him in a guard-room in one of the gateways of the can¬ 
tonments. It was unavailing. The Afghan chiefs demanded that the British 
should surrender as prisoners of war, and deliver up all their arms, ammunition, 
and treasure, and when these terms were indignantly rejected, departed, utter¬ 
ing menaces. 

Negotiation having failed, both parties seemed resolved to wait the progress 
of events, and for some days no active measures were taken. But delay, while 
it improved the position of the enemy, was absolutely ruinous to the British. 
Their supplies were consumed much faster than they could replace them, and 
the obvious consequence was that they must ere long be absolutely starved out. 
The troops meanwhile were becoming disorganized, and disgraced themselves. 


Bala. HktBXit and City of Cahool.—F rom Atkinson's-Sketches in Afghanistan, 
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on mine than one occasion, by despicable cowardice Thus, on the 6th of ad is«. 
December, Mahomed Slmreef’s fort, which it had cost so much to gain, was ' 

recaptured by the enemy without an dibit. Its garrison of 100 men, on seeing i»o- 

fc>omo Afghans, who had mounted to the window by using their crooked sticks wjntmom 
as scaling ladders, show their heads, abandoned their posts, and fled back pell- 
mell to the cantonments Lady Sale says, “They all ran away as last as they 
could. The 41th say that the 37th ran first, and as they were too weak they 
went too/' But according to Lieutenent Hawtrey, who commanded, “There 
was not a pin to choose—all cowards alike ” “Our Loops,’’ wrote Macnaghteu, 

“arc behaving like a pack of despicable cowards, and there is no spirit of enter¬ 
prise left among us” In this dilemma, the envoy displayed a far more manly 
spirit than his military coadjutors While the luttei did nothing but croak 
and reiterate the humiliating word negotiate, he returned to the alternative 
of gaining the Bala Hissar as at once the safest and most honourable, urging 
e that the sick and wounded might be sent off under the cover of night, and 
that then, after destroying all the ordnance and stoves that could not be 
removed, they might light their way. This was his proposal on the Gth of 
December, but the general discountenanced it, and saw no possibility of relief 
except in wliat he was pleased to call “honourable terms.” These, lie thought, 
might still be obtained, but “after leaving cantonments, terms, I should 
suppose, are quite out of the question/’ 

The envoy, most reluctant to announce a filial decision, lingered on till the Confeumie 
11th, when there was just enough of food for the day’s consumption of the Af S im 
fighting men, and then opened the negotiation. The conference took place on Ulie1 '’ 
the banks of the Oabool, nearly a mile from the cantonments. It was attended 
by Akbar Khan and most of the other Afghan chiefs on the one part, and by 
the envoy, accompanied by Captains Lawrence, Trevor, and Mackenzie, with a 
small escort, on the other. After tlie first salutations, the envoy produced and 
read the draft of a treaty which lie had previously prepared. It consisted of 
a preamble, and eighteen separate articles. They were in substance, that tlie 
troops now at Cabool would repair to Tesliawer, and thence to India with all 
practicable expedition, the Sirdars engaging to keep them unmolested, to treat 
them with all honour, and furnish "all possible assistance in arms and provi¬ 
sions that all the other British troops in Afghanistan should evacuate it as soon 
as the necessary arrangements could be made; that Shah Shujah should have 
the option of remaining in Afghanistan, on a maintenance of not loss than a 
lac of rupees per annum, or of accompanying the British troops; that on tlie 
safe arrival of tlio British troops at Peshawer, arrangements should be made for 
the immediate return of Dost Mahomed and his family, with all other Afghans 
now detained in India, and that at the samo time the family of tlj.6 Shah, 
if lus majesty elected to accompany the British troops, should he allowed 
to return towards India; that from tlie date on which these articles are agreed, 
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\ d 1811 "the Biitisli troops shall be supplied with provisions, on tendering payment for 
the same;” that “the stores and propeity fovmeily belonging to Ameer Dost 
■Drift of a Mahomed Khan shall be restored,” and all the piopeity of Biitisli ofliccis left 
mittuibj’ behind should be caiefully pieseived, and sent to India as oppoitunities may 
tiu. offer, and that, “notwithstanding the retirement of tire Biitisli iioops from 

Afghanistan, there will always be fiiendship between that nation and the 
English, so much so, that the Afghans will contract no alliance with airy other 
foreign power without the consent of the English, lor whose assistance they will 

look in the hour of need ” 

The treaty was read with only a single 
interruption from Alcbar Khan, who showed 
already what he was meditating, by obiciving 
on the article which engaged the Hirdais to 
supply provisions, that there was no occasion 
for supplies, as the march fiom the canton¬ 
ments might be commenced on the following 
day The other chiefs cheeked his impetuosity, 
and after the reading was finished proceeded 
to discuss the articles separately, with some 
appearance of moderation It is difficult in¬ 
deed to discover anything to which they could 
seriously object The treaty placed the Biitisli 
troops entirely at their mercy It was in fact 
just what the chiefs had asked and the envoy 
indignantly spurned at the first interview—an 
it is ostemi unconditional surrender. He himself, no doubt, thought very differently, and 
ir, tim could see nothing worse in the transaction than that “by entering into terms, 

Afghans we are prevented from undertaking the entire conquest of the country/’ This, 

however, was now past hoping for, and he could therefore look at the treaty 
with some degree of self-complacency. “The terms I secured weie the best 
obtainable, and the destruction of 15,000 human beings would little have 
benefited our country, whilst the government would have been almost compelled 
to avenge our fate at whatever cost We shall part with the Afghans as 
friends, and I feel satisfied that any government which may be established 
hereafter, will always be disposed to cultivate a good understanding with us” 
Such was the flattering side of the picture But it had also a dark side The 
Afghans were notoriously avaricious, crafty, and vindictive, and where was the 
guarantee that after agreeing to the terms they would fulfil them/ Tim British 
troops were to evacuate the cantonments in three days. This done they would 
be entirely at the mercy of foes, who would have the option of exterminating 
them, either by starvation or the sword. 

The first measure adopted in fulfilment of the treaty was not of a kind to 
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inspire confidence The British troops in the Bala Iiissar, about GOO in number, a.d isu 
were to evacuate it on the 13th of December, and proceed to the cantonments. ~ _ 

It was most desirable that their store of grain, amounting to 1600 maunds, Evacuation 
should not be left behind, and every exertion was made in preparing for its mfu 
removal. Unfortunately, so much time was consumed in this operation that 
the day wore away and night had fallen before the troops were prepared to 
march. Akbar Khan, who had undertaken to be their guide and protector, bad 
Ids men in waiting for that purpose. Part of these, as .soon as the British 
emerged from the gate, made a rush ah it, apparently for the purpose of forcing 
an entrance. The ganison within succeeded in closing it, and then having 
manned the walls commenced a destructive fire, without attempting to distin¬ 
guish between friend and foe. After this untoward event Akbar Khan declared 
that he could not guarantee the safety of the troops if they persisted in march¬ 
ing at that late hour, as the Seeah Sung Hills, along which they must pass, were 
bristling with Ghiljios, whom it would he impossible to restrain. The result 
was that the British troops, most of them sepoys, were obliged to remain outside 
the walls, devoid both of food and shelter, and exposed to the rigours of a 
winter night, such as they had never endured before. Worse would have 
befallen them had Akbar Khan proved treacherous, hut he kept his faith, and 
enabled them, though thoroughly exhausted, to reach the cantonments in safety 
on the following morning. 

The third day, the one appointed for the evacuation of the cantonments, Poit \ oom 

^ 7 L 1 . minding 

had now arrived, but this was at once acknowledged to be impossible, The timumtmi- 

, , merits ru- 

chiefs, under the pretext that they had no security for the evacuation, declined aigiuato 
to furnish the supplies which they had promised, while the British protested tl,oem ' m5 
that they would not or could not move without them, and nearly a week of 
the time during which they ought to have been hastening home by rapid 
marches was lost. The effect of the delay was disastrous On the 18th of 
December snow began to fall, and covering the whole country around to the 
depth of several inches, indicated that winter had fairly set in. While the 
difficulties of the retreat were thus indefinitely increased, the tenure of the 
cantonments was rendered far more precarious by giving up possession of the 
forts which commanded them. This was demanded by the Afghans as a pledge 
of sincerity, and the envoy and general, after a consultation, pusillanimously 
complied. It is but fair to confess, that though the Afghans clearly foresaw 
the advantage which they might derive from delay, the blame was not wholly 
theirs. The envoy, even after ho had signed the treaty, ceased not to wish 
that something might turn up that would enable him to evade its obligations, 
and was not indisposed to employ means for this purpose which cannot he 
otherwise characterized than as unscrupulous and dishonourable. The return 
of Colonel Maclaren to Candahar, after a vain attempt to penetrate across the 
country, was not known at Cahool till the 19th of December, and therefore up 
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to that clay lie had postponed issuing any order in concert with the genoial for 
the evacuation of Glmznee, Candahar, and Jelalabad This was now done, hut 
the envoy disappointed in one hope clung to another. The treaty provided for 
the abdication of the Shah. Who then was to he his successor? The answer 
was left indefinite, and revived the old jealousies of the Afghan tribes The 
Barukzyes and their adherents claimed to be restored to their ancient ascen¬ 
dency, while the Gliiljies and Kuzzilbaslies, dreading this as the worst event 
that could befall them, would willingly have retained Shah Shujali, in the 
expectation of being able to use him as tlieir tool. Tlie envoy, in order to 
profit by this dissension, did not hesitate to foment it, and began to scatter 
bribes on all hands He thus entangled himself in a web of intrigue, which 
cost him his honour and Ins life. One is almost ashamed to relate how a high 
British functionary, after binding himself b} r treaty, could quibble upon its 
obligations. 

Though the 22d of December bad been fixed for the departure of tlie 
British troops, the envoy was engaged up to that very day, by means of bis old 
agent Mohun Lai, in a treacherous correspondence with the Gliiljies and Kuzzil- 
bashes. On the 20th he wrote, “You can tel] the Ghiljies and Khan Shereeu, 
that after they have declared for his majesty and us, and sent in 100 kurwars 1 
of grain to cantonments, I shall be glad to give them a bond of live lacs of 
rupees.” On the 21st he explained himself more fully. “In conversing with 
anybody, you must say distinctly that I am ready to stand by my engagement 
with the Barukzyes and other chiefs associated with them, hut that if any 
portion of the Afghans wish our troops to remain in the country, 1 shall think 
myself at liberty to break the engagement which 1 have made to go away, 
which engagement was made believing it to be in accordance with the wishes 
of the Afghan nation. If tlie Gluljies and Kuzzilbaslies wish us to stay, let 
them declare so openly in the course of to-morrow, and we will side with thorn. 
The best proof of their wish for us to stajr is to send us a largo quantity of 
grain tins night-—100 or 200 kurwars. If they do this and make their salaam 
to the Shah early to-morrow, giving his majesty to understand that we are along 
with them, I will write to the Barukzyes and tell them my agreement is at an 
end.” In another letter, written in the course of the same day, he repeated 
the extraordinary doctrine that he should think himself at liberty to break his 
agreement, “because that agreement was made under tlie belief that all the 
Afghan people wished us to go away.” He had the precaution, however, 
to add, “Do not let me appear in this matter.” It is hardly necessary to give 
the reason. At this very time lie was engaged in a similar intrigue with the 
Barukzyes, and had shown his friendship for Akbar Khan by making him a 
present of his carriage and horses. 

1 ‘Ilia kntibwr of grain was a measure neighing about 700 lbs., and consequently rather more than ten 
budiels. 
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Tlie game Avbicli the envoy was playing could hardly have been expected, 
and certainly did not deserve to succeed. While he was pluming himself on 
his dexterity in keeping it secret, the Afghan chiefs knew it all, and proceeded 
as they were well entitled to counterwork him He accordingly received new 
overtures from the Earukzyes, and was easily caught by them, as they promised 
more than he was anticipating from the rival intrigue. He therefore intimated 
to Mohun Lai that “the sending grain to us just now would do more harm 
than good to our cause, and it would lead the Earukzyes to suppose that 1 am 
intriguing with a view of breaking my agreement” This reads ludicrously 
after the specimens of double-dealing already given, hut the envoy, as if 
totally unconscious of anything of the kind, thus concluded a letter to Moliun 
Lai:—-“It would be very agreeable to stop here for a few months, instead of 
having to travel through the snow; but we must consider not what is agreeable 
but what is consistent with faith.” If these words have any meaning it is that 
the envoy held himself bound by the treaty, and would he guilty of a breach of 
faith by breaking or evading it, and yet, at tins very moment, he was deep in 
an intrigue with Akbar Khan with tills very object 

On the evening of the 22d of December, the date of the letter last quoted, 
Captain Skinner came from the city into cantonments, accompanied by 
a first cousin of Alcbar Khan and a Lolmnee merchant, who was believed to be 
a, friend of the British. They were the bearers of a new string of proposals, 
of such a nature that Captain Skinner remarked, half jocularly, to the envoy, 
that ho felt like one loaded with combustibles. Their main purport was that 
the British troops, having been drawn up outside the cantonments, Alcbar Khan 
and the Ghiljies would unite with them, and on a given signal attack the fort 
and seize the person of Aincen-oolah Khan, who was known to he the original 
contriver, and had throughout been a ringleader of the insurrection ; that Shah 
Slmjah should still be king; and that the British troops should remain till 
spring, and then to save their credit withdraw of their own accord. In return 
for his part in this plot, Alcbar Khan should be recognized as Shah Slmjah’s 
wuzeer or prime-minister, and should moreover be guaranteed by the British 
government in a present payment of thirty, and an annual pension of four lacs 
of rupees. One part of the proposal was to present Ameen-oolah's head to the 
envoy for a fixed piiee. This he at once rejected, but he grasped at the other 
proposals, and assented to them by a wilting under his own hand, The follow¬ 
ing morning, the 23d, Was fixed for holding a conference with Akbar Khan, 
and completing* the arrangements. 

Often had the envoy been warned of the danger of intriguing with Akbar 
Khan, but he had apparently made up his mind to risk all on a single chance, 
rather than,prolong the suspense and agony which were making existence intol¬ 
erable. After breakfast he sent for Captains Lawrence; Trevor, and Mackenzie, 
and told them to prepare to accompany him to a Oonference with Alcbar Khan, 
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Mackenzie, who had found him alone, having for the fust time learned his inten¬ 
tions, exclaimed “It is a tiap.’ He abiuptly answeiecl, “Leave me to manage 
that, ti ust me foi that" As yet Geneial Elpliinstone had hocn kept wliolh 
in the claik, hut the envoy, now on the point of setting out, sent Joi him and 
explained the natuic of the inciigue. BLaitled, and fai fiom satisfied with the 
explanation, the geneial asked what pait the otlici Baiukzye chiefs had taken 
m the negotiation, and was simply answeied “they aie not in the plot " “l)o 
you not then apprehend tieacheiy (” lejoined the geneial “ None whate\ei,” 
was the leply, “I am ceitain the thing will succeed What I want you to do 
is to luve two regiments and guns got quickly leady, and without making am 
show, to he piepaied the moment icquiied to move towaids Mahomed Khan’s 
fort” Willi moie good sense and gieater fumness than he usually 7 displayed, 
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the geneial continued to lemonstrate till the envoy, rather rudely, cut him 
short by exclaiming, “Leave it all to me, I understand these things better 
than you do ’’ 

About noon of the 23d the envoy passed out of cantonments, accompanied 
by Lawrence, Trevor, and Mackenzie, and cscoited by a few horsemen The 
place of meeting was about (iOO yards east of the cantonments, not fai from the 
hanks of the uvei where it is crossed by a bridge. It was situated on a slope 
among some hillocks, and was marked out by a number of horse-cloths, which 
had been spread for the occasion. While passing along, tlio envoy lemcmhcred 
that a beautiful Arab horse, which he had purchased iioiu the owner at a high 
price, with the intention of presenting it to Akbar Khan, who was known to 
have coveted it, had been left behind He therefore de&iied Captain Mackenzie 
to return for it, and in the meantime conversed with the other two officers on 
the subject which was nearest his heart He was playing, he admitted, for a 
heavy stake, but the prize was worth the risk- Unable, however, to suppress 
misgivings, lie is said to have remaxked, “Heath is preferable to the life we 
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aie leading now." After the n&ual salutations and some conversation on horse¬ 
back, during which Akbar Khan was profuse in his thanks for the present of 
the Arab steed, and also for that of a handsome pair of double-hanelled pistols, 
which he had admired at a previous meeting, the parties repaired to the spot 
provided for their reception The envoy reclined on the slope, and Trevor and 
Mackenzie seated themselves beside him, but Lawrence, whose suspicions were 
already awake, continued standing behind him, till, as the only means of 
avoiding the importunity of the chiefs, who urged him also to sit, he knelt on 
one knee ready to start in a moment Akbar Khan opened the conference by 
an abrupt question. “Are you ready,” he asked, "to carry out the proposals of 
the previous evening?” “Why not?” replied the envoy. Meanwhile, the 
Afghans crowding round, Lawrence called attention to the suspicious circum¬ 
stance, by observing that if the conference was meant to he secret the intruders 
ought to be removed. Some of the chiefs made a show of clearing a circle with 
their whips, but Akbar Khan interposed, saying that their presence could do 
no harm, as they were all in the secret. What this secret was did not remain 
a moment in doubt The envoy and his companions, suddenly seized from 
behind, were rendered incapable of any effectual resistance. The three officers 
were immediately dragged away and placed each behind a mounted Afghan 
chief, who rode off at full speed in the direction of Mahomed Khan's fort. 
Captain Trevor unfortunately lost his seat, and was cut to pieces by Gliazees; 
Captains Lawrence and Mackenzie were lodged in the fort Meanwhile, the 
envoy had been seized by Akbar Khan, and was struggling desperately with 
him on the ground. It is said, probably with truth, that his antagonist meant 
only to drag him off like his companions, and that it was not till resistance had 
exasperated him, that he diew a pistol, one of those just presented to him, and 
shot him dead. During the struggle wonder and horror were strongly depicted 
on the envoy's upturned face. The only words lie was heard to utter were 
“As barcie Khodn’’ (For God’s sake). In the fearful tragedy which thus 
terminated the life of Sir William Macnagbten, the most melancholy circum¬ 
stance is that, whether because misfortune had unhinged his mind or weakened 
his moral principles, lie was engaged at the time of liis death, not in the faithful 
discharge of lffs duty, but in a course of tortuous policy, which every honour¬ 
able mind must repudiate. 

The murder of the envoy completely changed the relations previously formed 
between the Afghans and the British, and loft it optional for the latter to 
choose their own course, independent of the obligations previously contracted 
by treat}'. The highest representative of the government, an ambassador 
whoso very office hedged him round with a sacredness which all nations, not 
absolutely barbarous, recognize and revere, had been decoyed into an ambush 
and treacherously murdered. With a people capable of doing such a deed, and 
boasting of it after it was done, engagements, however solemnly made, were 
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useless, and all therefore that now remained foi Lhe British was to avenge their 
wrongs, or at all events, if that was beyond their power, to become once more their 
own protectors, and tiu.sfc to nothing but Providence and their own stout hearts 
and swords Such was evidently the course which was at once safest and 
most honourable, hut it was not that which the military authorities prepared 
to adopt At first they would not believe that the envoy had been murdered, 
and instead of taking the necessary means to dispel all doubt on such a subject, 
sent round an officer to calm the alarm which was generally felt, by intimating 
at the head of each regiment that though the conference had been interrupted 
by tire Ghazees, and the envoy with the officers who accompanied him had 
been removed to the city, their immediate return, to cantonments might he 
expected. The following day dissipated these delusions A letter from Captain 
Lawrence made known the full extent of the atiocity, and at the same time, 
stranne to sav, contained overtures from the murderers for a renewal of nogo- 
tiation Instead of revolting at the very idea, the proposals were eagerly 
embraced. They differed little from tire envoy’s treaty, but when the chiefs 
found that they lrad only to ask itr order to obtain, they immediately rose in 
their demands, and in returning the draft, appended io it four additional 
oi tides “1st, Whatever coin there may he in the public treasury must he 
given up 2d, All guns must be given up except six 3d, The muskets in 
excess of those in use with the regiments must be left behind. 4tlr, General Sale, 
together with his wife and daughter-, and the other gentlemen of rank who are 
married and have children, until the arrival of the Ameer Dost Mahomed Khan 
and the other Afghans arrd their families, and Dooranees and Ghiljies from 
Hindoostan, shall remain as guests with us” These humiliating articles, after 
a fruitless attempt to modify them, were submitted to, except the last, and 
even it was not complied with merely because it could not he enforced. 

On the 6th of January, 1812, the British troops, after waiting in vain for 
the safeguard which the Afghan chiefs had promised to provide, marched out 
without it through a large opening which had been made on the previous 
evening in the rampart of the cantonments, to facilitate their egress. The total 
number of those who thus quitted the cantonments amounted to about 4300 
fighting men, and 12,000 followers The march of such a body at such a season, 
through a rugged mountainous country, was in itself a noost perilous undertaking, 
and there were other circumstances connected with it which made it all hut 
desperate. The Mewab Zemaun Khan, whom the Afghans had set up as their 
king, wrote Pottinger warning him of the danger of sotting out without the 
promised safeguard, but it was too late to recede, and the unwieldy mass began 
to move. The same fatality which had hitherto frustrated all their operations 
was again manifest; and while time was everything, so many delays were 
interposed that the rearguard were not able to quit the cantonments till six 
o’clock P M, sind after a fierce confiiet with Ghazees and plunderers, and did not 
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reach their encamping ground, on the right hank of the Cahoot near Begramee, a u in-> 
tiU two hours after midnight This first march sufficed to reveal insuperable 
difficulties 

When thi', morning of the 7th dawned, a fearful scene was presented. Many Aufui 
of the Hindoo women and children, exhausted by fatigue and cold, had sunk 
down on the snow to die. Discipline was rapidly disappearing, and it was 
evident that ere long the whole force would become disorganized Horses, 
camels, and baggage ponies, soldiers and camp followers, were huddled togethei 
in an inextricable mass Meanwhile fanatic and marauding bands kept hovel¬ 
ing on the flanks, and seized every opportunity of slaughter or plunder. The 
only chance of safety would have been a rapid march, by which the passes 
might have been cleared before the enemy could effectually obstruct them, but 
this was now impossible. Zemaun Khan having again promised to disperse 
the plunderers and send supplies of food and fuel, General Elphinstone was 
induced to order a halt at Boothauk. It was his intention to have continued 


the march during the night, had not the appearance of Akbar Khan on the 
scene caused him to abandon it. The Afghan chief was at the head of about 
GOO horsemen, and on being communicated with, announced that he had come 
to act as a safeguard, and at the same Lime to demand hostages for the evacua¬ 
tion of Jalalabad. Till these were given, and Sale’s brigade should have 
actually retired, he was instructed to detain the retreating force, and furnish 
them in the interval with all necessary supplies. After this announcement, it 
could scarcely he doubted that the extermination of the whole force was 
intended. Another bivouac on the snow during a night of intense cold, would 
almost suffice for this purpose, and lienees the only chance of escape was to push 
on at all hazards, without an hour’s delay. Such, however, was not the resolu¬ 
tion of General Elphinstone, who first ordered the halt, and then endeavoured 
to make terms. Ultimately, after another night of horror had been spent, 

Akbar Khan condescended to accept of Major Pottingcr and Captains Lawrence 
and Mackenzie as hostages, and to permit the continuance of the retreat to 
Tezeem Could this place have been reached, one of the greatest difficulties of rim Kimoui 

*■ , „ CnhoolPa'H 

the route would have been surmounted, inaamuuli as the Khoord Cabool Pass, 
stretching for about five miles through a narrow gorge, hemmed in by precipi¬ 
tous mountain ridges, would have been cleared. No sooner however was the 
gorge entered, than the mountaineers rushed down to the attack, and a fearful 
massacre commenced. Akbar Khan, who had promised protection, seemed will¬ 
ing to afford it, but it was beyond his power, and the British force, now a mere 
rabble of fugitives, were shot down by hundreds, almost without any attempt 
at resistance. About 3000 persons are said to have perished in this dreadful 
pass. The English ladies accompanying the advance, though exposed to the 
murderous fire of the Afghan marksmen, escaped unhurt, with the exception of 
Lady Sale, who was struck by & ball which lhflgbd ill her Wrist, 
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a v. i'3U The remnant of the force reached Khoord (Jabool foit on tlie evening of the 
8th, but it was not to obtain any mitigation of their sufferings. “Wo had 

Ddivon of ascended,” sajs Lieutenant Eyre, “to a still colder climate than we had left 

behind, and were without tents, fuel, or food ” The consequence was, that “ an 
immense number of poor wounded wretches,” whose groans of misery and 
vrbwKha».distress assailed the ear from all quarters, “wandered about the camp destitute 
of shelter, and perished during the night” On the 9th, before sunrise, the 

camp was again in motion, and three fourths of the fighting men, without 

waiting for orders, pushed on in advance with the camp followers The remain¬ 
ing troops had afterwards marched and proceeded about a mile, when another 
of those fatal halts was ordered. It had been made as before at the suggestion 
of Aklrar Khan, on a renewed assurance of protection and supplies, and was 
preliminary to a compliance with a startling proposal which accompanied it 
During the negotiation at C'abool, the Afghan chiefs had demanded the delivery 
of the married gentlemen and their families as hostages. This was evaded at 
the time, but the demand had never been lost sight of, and was now renewed. 
The proceedings of the previous day furnished a plausible pretext, both to 
Akbar Khan for making the proposal, and to General Elphinstone lor granting 
it The latter indeed has removed all doubt as to the motives which influenced 


him, by a written statement, in which he justifies his compliance on two 
grounds: first, because he desired “to remove the ladies and children, after the 
horrors they had already witnessed, from the further dangers of our camp," and 
secondly, because he hoped “that as from the very commencement of the nego¬ 
tiations, the Sirdar had shown the greatest anxiety to have the married people 
as hostages, this mark of trust might elicit a corresponding feeling in him.” 
J edging by tlie event, it is impossible to deny that the first reason was well 
founded. The ladies and children had passed unscathed through a shower of 
Afghan balls, but the repetition of such a miraculous escape was more than 
could be hoped for, and to expose them to the dangers of another murderous 
conflict would have been to throw away their last chance of safety. It was 
indeed a horrible alternative, and we can better conceive than express the 
feelings of Lady Macnagliten when told that she was to quit British protection, 
and become what was called the “guest” of the man who bad murdered her 
husband. There was indeed some guarantee for their personal safety, in the 
fact that Akbar Khan’s own family were in the hands of the British, and it 
therefore seems that the general's first reason ought to he sustained. On his 
second reason, a different judgment must be passed. After the experience he 
had bad of Akbar Khan, it was mere fatuity to imagine tbat any “mark of 
trust might elicit a corresponding feeling in him” The necessity which justi¬ 
fied the surrender of the ladies did not apply at all to tlieir husbands, and one 
js puzzled to understand why they, instead of remaining at their posts to share 
tbe common danger, were also sent off to become the “guests’* of Akbar Khan. 
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The command to halt on the morning of the 9th was disapproved by the ad is a 
whole force, and Shelton, in order to give effect to a personal remonstrance 
against it, declared that it would involve their entire destruction, whereas 
another day’s march would carry them clear of the snow The general listened, 
but refused to he convinced. The consequence was, that the native soldiers 
took what seemed the oidy remedy into their own hands, and prepared to 
desert The example had previously been set by the Shah’s cavalry, and they 
were not slow in following it. On the morning of the 10th, when the march 
•was resumed, the native regiments had almost melted away. “The European ,,r 

soldiers,” says Eyre, “were now ahnost the only efheient men left, the Hindoo- ui«mJi« 
stances having all suffered more or less from the effects of the frost in their 
hands and feet; few were able even to hold a musket, much less to pull a 
trigger: in fact, the prolonged delay in the snow had paralyzed the mental and 
bodily powers of the strongest men, rendering them incapable of any useful 
exertion. Hope seemed to have died in every breast; the wildness of terror 
was exhibited in every countenance.” The end was now first approaching. 

The enemy hovering on tire heights wore watching their opportunity, while the 
inextricable mass below kept moving onward as if mechanically and unconsci¬ 
ously to inevitable destruction. At a narrow goi'ge between two precipitous 
hills, wlioie the promiscuous crowd of disorganized sepoys and camp followers 
were so huddled together that they could neither recede nor advance, the 
slaughter was renewed, and barbarously continued till, of the 10,000 persons 
who started from Cabool, less than a fourth remained The sepoys were 
entirely annihilated, and the Europeans were not able to muster of fighting- 
men more than 250 soldiers of the kith, 150 cavalry, and 50 horse artillery¬ 
men, with one gun. On observing the slaughter at the gorge, General Elphin- 
stono called upon Akbav Khan, who had stood aloof, to make good his promises 
of protection. The oft-repeated answer was returned that he could not, and 
along with the answer a new humiliating proposal: let the British lay down 
their arms, and he would undertake to save their lives. There was still spirit 
enough remaining to treat this proposal as it deserved, and the march was 
resumed, By a rapid movement the dofilo, where so many of the camp followers 
had already perished, was reached, but before it could be cleared tho enemy 
opened a destructive fire on the rear. Shelton, who commanded there, gave 
another proof of his unflinching courage, and being seconded by a handful of 
men who stood by him, as he expresses it, “nobly and heroically," gained 
another short respite for the whole, Akbar Khan, when again appealed to, 
having only renewed his ignominious proposal, it was determined to move on 
Jugduluclc by a rapid night march. This, under the most favourable circum¬ 
stances, could only be effected by throwing off the camp followers and leaving 
them to their fate. The march was resumed with this view as quietly as possi¬ 
ble, hut the deception which stern necessity alone could justify did not succeed, 
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and the fighting men found themselves cumbered as before with an unmanage¬ 
able rabble. Little molestation, however, was experienced for some miles, and 
the advanced guard after halting at KuLtur Sung for Llie arrival of the rear¬ 
guard, pushed on for Jugduluek, still ten miles distant. It was reached at last 
by the advance guard, without much obstruction, but not without the greatest 
difficulty by the rearguard, who, commanded as before by Shelton, fought 
their way manfully, contesting every inch of ground. 

At Juuduluck the survivors of the British foice, now few in number and 

O 

exhausted with fatigue, found a temporary shelter behind some mined walls, 
and were endeavouring to snatch a little repose, when they were suddenly 
aroused by volley after volley poured from the adjoining heights into the heart 
of their bivouac They were in consequence obliged to quit it, and make one 
bold effort to clear the ground before them It succeeded, and the troops when 
night closed, were able again to seek the shelter of the ruined walls. Mean¬ 
while Akbar Khan was preparing a new act of treachery. On being once more 
appealed to for protection, he sent a message inviting a conference with General 
Elplunstone, Brigadier Shelton, and Captain Johnstone. They went, and after 
being received with the greatest appaient kindness and hospitality, found 
themselves in his trap. Jeialabad was not yet evacuated in leans of the treaty, 
and he meant to detain them as hostages. The general, whose sense of honour 
notwithstanding all his blunders remained as keen as ever, endeavoured to 
procure his own return, by pleading that disappearance from the army at such 
a time would look like desertion, and disgrace him in the eyes of liis country¬ 
men; but Akbar Khan was not to he moved, and detained all the three officers. 
On the morning of the 12tli the conference was resumed, and the troops pro¬ 
longed their halt to await the issue. The only object of the detained British 
officers was to save the small remnant of the force still surviving, and they 
not only earnestly implored Akbar Khan’s interposition, but engaged Mahomed 
Shah Khan, liis father-in-law, and a Ghiljie chief of influence, to purchase the 
forbearance of his savage countrymen at the price of two lacs of rupees. After 
much discussion, during which it became manifest that the Ghiljies wove thirst¬ 
ing as much for blood as for money, Mahomed Shall Khan arrived about dusk, 
and intimated that all was finally and amicably arranged for the safe conduct 
of the troops to J elalabad. The announcement had scarcely escaped his lips, 
when the lie was given to it by a sound of firing. It came from the direction 
of the British bivouac, and told that tlie Gliiljies had resumed their murderous 
work. 

The firing announced that the enemy were on the alert waiting to pounce 
upon their victims, but tlie soldiers displayed so much determination, and 
inflicted Such severe chastisement on the most forward of the plunderers, that 
the first part of the march was effected without serious loss. A fearful struggle 
however awaited them. They had Still to clear the pass pf Jugduluek, up 
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winch the io.i(l climbs by a steep ascent between lofty piecipice^ By mciethble i d iei 
eveition the summit was neaily gamed, when a sudden turn hi ought them m 
fiont oi a bamcade ioinied of slnnbs and blanches ot tiees To penetiate it vmni»n 
seemed impossible, and eithei to halt oi lecede was inevitable destiuction, since inmuf'rc 
the enemy, who had been lying m ambush, wtie aheady busy with then long 
knives and }(7uils It was a most unequal stiuggle, and teimmatcd m the 
almost total extinction of the toice Biigachei Ancpictil, Colonel Clnunbc 1 s, 
and ten othei ofticeis, heie met their deaths Dmmg the conflict, about twenty 
offuus and toity-five piivates managed to cleai the banicade and make then 
way to Chmdarnuck at daybieak of the 13th The lespite thus obtained was of 
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shoit duiation. The enemy began to pour m fioui all qiuuteis, and then 
intended victims had become incapable of lesistance, as not moie than two 
unmcls of ainininution to each man lcmamed Wliat was to be done? Obvi¬ 
ously the only alternatives weie to make teims, or if these were refused, to sell 
then lives as deaily as possible The founei alternative seemed not unattain¬ 
able, for ffhoitly after their aimal a messenger amved with orafcuios fiom the 
chief of the district Major Gnffiths, now the seiuoi officer, set out to have an 

1 m M yen Gi i* 

mteiview with the chief, and was only on the way, when the hlaod-lbiisty mob ntiiMiiuiMt, 
bmke m upon Ins little band and massacred every man of them, except Captain 
Boutei of the 4 4th and a few piivates, who were made prisoners A few officers, 
who had quitted the column at Soorkbab and continued in advance of it, still 
survived As they proceeded, one alter another perished, and at Futteahbad 
Lhcir number was reduced to six. Being now only sixteen miles from Jelala- 
bad, their final deliverance seemed at band, but the measure of disaster was 
not yet complete In the vipinity of Fufcteahbad a treacherous offer of kind¬ 
ness throw them off their gdaid, While snatching a hasty meal to strengthen 
them fca their remaining fatigues, they weie attacked by a party of armed 
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men. Two of their number were immediately cut down, and three, overtaken 
after an ineffectual flight, shared the same fate. Dr. Dry den, now the only 
survivor, having providentially escaped, pursued his journey. lie lode a pony 
so jaded that it could scaicely carry him, and on which, as he was both wounded 
and faint, he was hardly able to keep ln‘s seat. At length, however, on coining 
within sight of Jela.la.bad, lie was descried from the walls. The Drihi.sh garri¬ 
son there, though without any ceitnin information on the subject, knew as 
much as filled them with the most dismal forebodings as to the fate of the 
Cahool force. Colonel Dennie, who had ventured, one cannot help thinking, 
.somewhat unadvisedly, to predict that only one man would escape to announce 
the destruction of all the rest, no sooner heard that a solitary and apparently 
exhausted rider, recognized by his dress and appearance to lie a British officer, 
was approaching, than he exclaimed, says Mr. Glcig, in a voice which “sounded 
like the response of an oracle, 'Did 1 not say so? Hero comes the messenger,’ “ 
A party of cavalry immediately hastened out to l)v. Bryden’s relief. He was 
too much exhausted to be able to give any details, but told enough to confirm 
their worst fears. A British force had been completely exterminated, and the 
British arms had sustained a disgrace greater far than had ever befallen them 
in any previous Indian campaign. It was some small relief however to learn 
that Dennie’s prophecy, if he ever uttered it, was not literally fulfilled. Instead 
of one, there were several survivors, and among them the very persons in 
whom the deepest interest was felt. The British ladies and children though 
captives were still alive, and might yet lie recovered. They were so in fact, 
but as it was after a considerable delay, the details properly belong to a more 
advanced part of the narrative. 


CHAPTER Y. 


Operations in different parts of Afghanistan—Sale at Jelalabad—Conflicts in the Khybei Pass—Nutt 
at CJandahar—Views of the Indian Government—Conclusion of Loid Auckland’s administration— 
Lord Ellenhorough governor-general—-Proposed evacuation of Afghanistan—Double advance upon 
Cabool by Generals Pollock and Nott—- Recapture of Ghuznee—Re-occupatiou of Cabriol —Recovery 
of British prisoners—Evacuation of Afghanistan—-Lord Ellenhoiough’a proclamations. 


HE formidable difficulties encountered by Sir Robert Sale in 
marching his brigade from Cabool to Jelalabad have already 
been referred to, with his consequent refusal to risk its en¬ 
tire loss by endeavouring to retrace Ms steps, in compliance 
with the urgent importunities of the envoy, When tlie first 
order to return was received on the IOth of November, the brigade was 
encamped in the valley of Gimdamuck. Previously, however, it had been so 
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roughly handled, and was so imperfectly provided witli the provisions and 
military stores which would he absolutely required iu marching hack through 
one of the most difficult countries in the world, and in the face of a population 
understood to he almost universally hostile, that a council of war, summoned 
to consider the important subject, decided, though not unanimously, that the 
march on Jolalabad ought to be continued. Even this could not he effected 
without sacrifice In order to move as lightly as possible, it was necessary 
to leave a large amount of valuable property in the cantonments at Gunda- 
muck, and in the absence of hotter custodiers to intrust it to the charge of a 
body of the Shah’s irregular cavalry. The result, which was probably not 
unforeseen, immediately followed. The Janbaz, such being the name by which 
these cavalry were designated, lost no time hi fraternizing with the insurgents, 
the cantonments were burned down, the property disappeared, and the insur¬ 
rection itself spread wider and wider over all the surrounding districts. 

The brigade resumed its inarch on the 11th of November, and the insur¬ 
gents, piohahly not yet fully prepared for action, offered little obstruction. 
On the, morning of the 12th, it became obvious that a different course was to 
be pursued By day-break the adjoining hills were covered with aimed men, 
watching their opportunity to descend and sweep all before them. The task 
of keeping them in check was intrusted to Colonel Dannie, who, after a kind 
of running fight had for some time been kept up, had recourse to a manoeuvre. 
Placing the cavalry in ambush, he led out the infantry to the attack, with 
instructions suddenly to wheel round when about to come into actual collision 
witli the enemy, as if a panic had seized them. The enemy mistaking the feint 
for a real flight, raised a wild shout, and to complele their victory rushed into 
the low ground. A charge from the cavalry threw them into irretrievable 
confusion, and they fled leaving the valley covered with their dead. After this 
decided check, no further opposition was made to the march of the brigade, 
which entered Jelalabad on the 13th of January, and took unchallenged 
possession of it. Sale’s intention was to hold it as an intermediate post, from 
which reinforcements received from India by way of Peshawer might he 
forwarded to Cabool, and where, should the retirement of the Cabool force 
itself become necessary, it might find a haven of safety. The nature of the 
task which ho had thus undertaken cannot he better explained than in his own 
words. “I found the walls of Jelalabad in a state which might have justified 
despair as to the possibility of defending them. The enceinte was far too 
extensive for my small force, embracing a circumference of upwards of 2300 
yards. Its tracing was vicious in the extreme. It had no parapet excepting 
for a few hundred yards, which then was not more than two feet high. Earth 
and rubbish had accumulated to such an extent about the ramparts, that there 
were roads in various directions across and over tliem into the country. There 
was a. space of 400 yards together, on which none of the garrison could show 
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themselves excepting at one spot, the population within was disaffected, and 
the whole enceinte was sunounded by mined tbits, walls, mosques, tombs, and 
gaideas, from which a fire could be opened at twenty 01 Unity yauls” Affei 
the above description, it is almost superfluous to observe that the difficulty of 
holding such a place was ceitainly not loss than that of defending the ihitish 
cantonments at L'ahool. Foitunatcly, liowevei, a very different spirit pievailed, 
and the veiy same ciicumstances which Gencial Elpliinstone mismanaged so as 
to hiing disgrace and ruin on the Cahool force, sufficed to make Sii TtoheiL Sale 
and Ins brigade a band of heroes 

As soon as Jelalabad was enteicd, it became a question whethei the whole 
nty ought to be held, or whethei it would not lie more prudent to retire 
into the citadel, which might be much moie easily defended, and was ample 
enough to afford sufficient accommodation Strong leasons for the lattci 
coin so were not wanting, but the former and bolder coruse was piefened, 
and it was determined not to jield up an inch of the city except under dire 
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compulsion The state of the city when this resolution was foimod has already 
been described, and notice must now bo taken of several circumstances by which 
the difficulty of defence was greatly increased When tho brigade entered the 
city, the provisions for men and horses fell short of two days’ supply, and the 
surrounding country, from which alone additional supplies could be looked for, 
was so completely in the hands of the insurgents that nob fewer than 5000 of 
them were seen crowning the adjoining heights. It was in vain to think of pro¬ 
ceeding with tho defences, while the woikmen would only have afforded a sure 
aim/or Afghan marksmen The first thing necessary therefore was to give the 
insurgents a lesson which would teach them to keep their distance A general 
attack was accordingly arranged, and on the 14th of November Colonel 
Monteith of the 35 bh Bengal native infantry, moved out at day-break at the 
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head of SOO of her Majesty’s 43th, 300 of the 35th native infantiy, 100 sappers ad ims, 
ami mineis, 200 of the Khyber coips, a squadion of the 5th light cavalry, a few 
irregular horse, and three guns, in all 
about 1100 fighting men, to give battle 
to an enemy which outnumbered them 
fivefold The boldness of the enterprise 
was justified by its success The enemy 
gave way at every point, and suffei ed 
so severely in their flight that a foit- 
night elapsed before they again ven¬ 
tured to show themselves in force 
The enemy having recovered from 
the terror of their defeat, began again 
to press so close upon the defences that 
another chastisement was deemed ne¬ 
cessary The task was intrusted to 
Colonel Donnie, who made a vigorous 
sortie on the 1st of December, and put 
the insurgents once more to disgraceful 
rout and terrific slaughter But while 
Sale and his brigade were tlius main¬ 
taining the honour of the British arms, the tidings from Cabool were assuming a 
darker hue, and on the 9th of January a letter arrived which disclosed the full 
extent of the calamity. This letter, dated 29th December, 18fd, was signed by 
Eldred Pottinger, in charge of the Cabool mission, and W. K. Elpliinstone, major- 
general, and addressed to Captain Macgregor. The bearer of it was an Afghan Ontafoithe 

^ t delivery of 

horseman It way in the following terms:—“It having been found necessary jeiaubiuito 
to conclude an agreement founded on that of the late Sir W. H Macnaghten, ‘ 
for the evacuation of Afghanistan by our troops, we have the honour to request 
that you will intimate to the officer commanding at Jelalabad, our wish that 
the troops now at that place should return to India, commencing their march 
immediately after the receipt of this letter, leaving all guns the property of 
Dost Mahomed Khan with the new governor, as also such stores and baggage 
as there may not be the means of canying awajL ancl the provisions instore for 
our use on arriving at Jelalabad. Abdool Ghuffoor Khan, who is the bearer 
of this letter, will render you all the assistance in his power. He lias been 
appointed governor of Jelalabad on the part of the existing government" This 
letter certainly placed both Macgregor ancl Sale in a dilemma, but their mode 
of extricating themselves, subsequently approved by government, will now be 
condemned by none. The following was their joint answer, returned on the 
same day:—-‘‘We have the hofiour to ackjopwledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 29th ult, which you therein state w# to be delivered to us by Abdool 
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Ghuffoor Khan, appointed governor of this place by the existing poweis at 
Gabool. That communication was not delivered to us by him, but by a mes¬ 
senger of his, and though dated 29th December, 1841, lias only this moment 
reached us We have at the same time positive information that Mahomed 
Akhar Khan has sent a proclamation to all tlie chiefs in the neighbourhood, 
urging them to raise their followers for the purpose of intercepting and destroy¬ 
ing the forces now at Jelalahad. Under these circumstances, wo have deemed 
it our duty to await a further communication from you, which we desire may 
point out the security which may be given for our safe march to Peshawer ” 
Only four days after this answer, the arrival of Dr. Bryden made it impossible 
to doubt the propriety of the course which had been adopted. The evacuation 
of Jelalahad would have procured no relief to the CahooL force, whose destruc¬ 
tion had already been all but consummated, and would only have been a new 
triumph to Afghan treachery. 

After the above refusal to retire voluntarily from Jelalahad, it became 
doubtful if it would he possible to retain it. The insurgents, afraid again to 
risk an encounter in the open held, endeavoured to shake the fidelity of the 
troops by insidious offers, which were so far successful that it was deemed 
necessary "as a measure of prudence, to get rid first of the corps of the Kbyber 
rangers, and next of the detachment of jczailchees, and a few of the Afghan 
sappers, and a body of Hindoostanee gunners who had formerly been in the 
employment of Dost Mahomed Khan.” This diminution of tho garrison, though 
it doubtless added to its real strength 1 y making treachery more difficult, had 
this obvious disadvantage, that it threw “additional labouis on the remaining 
troops, who, reduced to half rations, were already tasked beyond thoir strength." 
At this very time the disheartening intelligence arrived that a prospect of 
succour which had cheered them amid their privations was not to be realized. 
Four regiments had been despatched from India, under the command of Brigadier 
Wyld, to tlie relief of Jelalahad. This force, which with some additions made 
to it amounted to 3300 men, arrived at Peshawer on the 27th of December, 
and shortly afterwards advanced to Jmnrood, near the entrance of the Kbyber 
Pass. Tho Ithyberees having been previously gained by Akbar Khan, 
Brigadier Wyld had to force his way in spite of them. Accordingly on the 
loth of January, 1842, he entered the pass, and succeeded so far as to carry the 
fort of Ali Musjid, which commands the most difficult portion of it. This 
however was the limit of success, and he was obliged, after sustaining Severe loss 
both by casualty and desertion, to make a disastrous retreat. This serious 
disappointment to the defenders of Jelalahad was soon followed by a disaster 
which no human efforts could have averted. By unceasing labour they had 
destroyed an immense quantity of cover for the enemy, by demolishing forts 
and old walls, filling up ravines, cutting down groves, &c„ had raised the para¬ 
pets, to six of seven feet high, repaired and widened the ramparts, extended the 
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bastions, retrenched three oh the gates, covered the fourth with an outwoik, ad is 42 
and excavated a ditch ten feet in depth and twelve in width, and were con- 
gratulating themselves on being now secure against any Afghan attack “But,” Tremendous 
to bouow again from Sir Robert Sale, “it pleased Providence on the 19th of "nuninJ 
Fobruaiy to lemove in an instant tins ground of confidence A tiemendous 
earthquake shook down all our parapets, built up with so much labour, injured 
seveial of our bastions, cast to the ground all our guaid-houscs, demolished a 
third of the town, made a considerable breach in the rampart of a curtain in 
the Peshawer face, and reduced the Cabool gate to a shapeless mass of ruins. 

Jt .savours of romance, hut it is a sober fact, that the city was tlnown into 
alarm within the space 
of little more than one 
month, by the repeti¬ 
tion of full one hun¬ 
dred shocks of this 
terrific phenomenon of 
nature ” 

The ganison of Ja¬ 
lalabad lost not a day 
in commencing to re¬ 
pair the damage done 
to the fortifications, 
but Akbar Khan, now 
no longer employed in 

the CX term!nation of Fort or An MiiMin, m the Kl»}boi Paaa —Fiom Lieutun mt W Bau a 

Afar oh from Delhi to l’tshnwor and Cabool 

the Cabool force, was 

also on the alert, and made his appearance with a large body of troops at Mur- rmtificu 
kail, about seven miles distant. The previous defeats sustained by his country- 1MIial 
men had taught him the danger of immediate approach, and he therefore con¬ 
tented himself at first with endeavouring to cut off the foraging parties of the 
garrison After a short time, he ventured on a bolder course, and having formed 
two camps, one with his head-quarters two miles to the west, and the other 
about a mile to the east, invested the city and established a rigorous blockade. A 
series of skirmishes ensued, most harassing to the British, whose only object 
was to protect their parties, but invariably to their advantage, the Afghans 
never risking an encounter without paying dearly for their rashness. On the 
10th of March, from a suspicion that the enemy harl begun or were preparing 
to run a mine, a vigorous sortie was made on the following morning, and ter¬ 
minated as usual in the flight of the Afghans after considerable loss This 
success freed the gkrri^on from any danger of immediate attack, but did not 
otherwise improve their position, 'Vrhictk'W&s becoming more and more critical 
from a deficiency both of provisions and military stores. The former deficiency 
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a.d. 1842 to considerably relieved on ihe 1st of April, by a well-conductcd sortie, which 
captured several large flocks of sheep; the prospect of supplying the latter was 
also brightening, as it was known that a large force which had assembled at 
Peshawev under General Pollock had already started 

Di,fent of the On the Gth of April Akbar Khan fired a royal salute. On inquiring into 

Afghan. cause, different accounts were given. One was that it was in honour of a 

victory gained over Geneial Pollock in the Kliybcr Pass; another that it was 
preparatory to Akbar Khan’s departure, who had resolved to break up his camp 
and hasten to Cabool, to take advantage of a now revolution which had taken 
place there. In either case, it seemed advisable that the Afghan camp should he 
attacked, and accordingly at daybreak of the 7 th, a large force, formed into three 
columns, moved out from the western gate of the city. Akbar Khan prepared 
for the encounter by drawing up his*troops, estimated at about GOOD men, in 
front of the camp, resting his right on a fort, and his left on the Cabool. The 
central column directed its efforts against the fort, which from the annoyance it 
had formerly given, it was deemed of primary importance to capture, The 
struggle was severe, and cost Colonel Dennic his life. He had led his column 
with his usual gallantry, and after passing the outer wall was endeavouring to 
penetrate to the interior, when he fell mortally wounded. Meanwhile Captain 
Havelock had penetrated the enemy’s extreme left, and was engaged in dubious 
conflict, when the recall of the 18th from the fort gave him a seasonable relief, 
and a combined attack was made on the camp. The result is thus told by Sir 
Robert Sale:—"We have made ourselves masters of two cavalry standards, 
recaptured four guns tost by the Cabool and Gundamuclc forces, the restoration 
of which to our government is a matter of much honest exultation among our 
troops, seized and destroyed a great quantity of material and ordnance stores, 
/and burned the whole of the enemy’s tents. In short, the defeat of Mahomed 
Akbar in open field, by the troops whom lie had boasted of blockading, has been 
complete and signal.” General Pollock was now at hand, and on the 1 Gth of 
April, only nine clays after the garrison had gained their last laurels, they had 
the happiness of receiving him and the ample succours ho brought along with 
him within their gates. A few details of his march and the obstacles he 
successfully encountered, will form an appropriate appendix to Llie heroic 
defence of J elalabad. 

state of General Pollock reached Peshawer on the 5th of February, 1842, and found 

Peshawer. the state oi the troops there even -worse than the sinister reports which 
met him on his journey had represented. Wyld’s defeat had filled them with 
dismay, and delegates from different regiments of his brigade were holding 
meetings by night for tbe purpose of resisting any order which might be given 
to advance. While this disaffection continued, no success was to be expected; 
and the question therefore was, whother he should wait for reinforcements which 
he knew to be on the march, or start with such materials as he had, at the 
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risk of “disaffection or cow;udice. Prudence counselled him to wait, but ad 1012 . 
Sale’s urgency left him no alternative, and the march was commenced. His 
force was intended to amount in all to 12,000 men, but 1000 of these, cliielly goimi.u 
E uropeans, had not yet joined, while a considerable poition of the 8000 actually vi!!"« fiom' 
assembled were Sikhs, in whom little confidence could be placed. I ' 0 ‘ llia " cr 

Before starting, attempts had been made to gain the Khyberees, and part 
of a stipulated bribe had been paid in advance, hut tire maurauding habits of 
the mountaineers were too strong to he overcome, and it soon became obvious 
that force would he necessary. Accordingly after reaching Jumrood, General 
Pollock started about half-past three on the morning of the 5th of April, in dim 
twilight, and with all possible secrecy. Immediately at the entrance of the 
pass the Kbyborees had erected a strong barricade. It might have been stormed, nm Kin ha 
but the more effective plan was adopted of turning it, and two columns of nuTjeinn- 
infantry began to crown the heights on either side. The mountaineers, astnn- ,, ‘ ldiel,l3Vi:a 
ished at seeing themselves thus compelled to maintain a hand-to-hand fight 
on ground where, from deeming it inaccessible, they had never dreamed of being 
attacked, soon gave way. The barricade thus left without defenders was easily 
surmounted, and the main body of the force encumbered with its long string of 
baggage, began to move slowly along the defile. Before evening closed, Ali 
Musjid was reached, and found to be evacuated. The key of the pass being 
thus secured, no further difficulty of a serious nature was experienced, and the 
relief of the garrison, after its five months of severe privation and heroic daring, 
was triumphantly achieved. How different its fate from that of the wretched 
fugitives from Cabool! 

While the honour of the British arms was maintained, and the disgrace of oinunaa 
Cabool partly retrieved at Jelalabad, the tidings received from the south and ttoAfgiwiia 
south-west were of a mixed character. Nott was nobly doing his part at 
Candahar, but Gliuznee lmd fallen into tlie bands of the insurgents. Maclaren’s 
brigade, which Nott against liis better judgment had detached to Cabool, after 
a vain attempt to advance, retraced its steps, and reached Candahar on the 8th 
of December. The necessity of the return can scarcely be disputed, and yet it 
was in one respect most unfortunate. Gliuznee bad been invested by the sur¬ 
rounding tribes as early as the 20th of November. It was ill provided either 
for a siege or a blockade, and the garrison therefore learned with no small 
delight that the enemy, alarmed at the advance of Maclaren, had suddenly 
retired. Colonel Palmer, the officer in command, availed himself of the respite 
to improve the works and lay in supplies, hut had done little when the enemy, 
encouraged by Maclaren’s retirement, reappeared. An act of humanity, praise¬ 
worthy in itself though injudicious under the circumstances, added greatly to 
the difficulty of the defence. The townspeople, instead, of being turned out, 

Were allowed to remain, and repaid the kindness thus shown them by admitting 
their countrymen outside through a hole which they had dug in the wall. The 
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consequence was that the garrison were compelled on the 17th of December to 
shut themselves up within the citadel There they continued to maintain 
themselves with the utmost difficulty till a letter of similar Import to that 
sent by Pottinger and Elpbinstono to Jelalabad arrived. Under the circum¬ 
stances the commandant could luridly have been expected to imitate the spirited 
refusal of Sale and Macgregor to comply with the letter He therefore on the 
1st of March entered into an agreement to evacuate the place intimately the 
sepoys of the garrison, who had thrown discipline aside, perished almost to a 
man in an attempt to force their way across the country to Peshawar, which 
they ignorantly imagined to lie only fifty or sixty miles distant; and their 
British officers, who had sun endured on the futile promise of “ honourable treat¬ 
ment,” remained in rigorous 
confinement. 

At Candahar, though the 
Biitibli force mustered nearly 
9000 men, under the com¬ 
mand of an officer of indomi¬ 
table spirit and distinguished 
ability, the state of affairs was 
very alarming “ The good 
people here,” wrote General 
Nott, “are anxiously looking 
for the result of the affairs at 
(Jabool, when, should they he 
against us, they will try their 
strength ” It was nob merely 
open hostility, hut treachery 
also that was to bo dreaded 
Of the latter a specimen was given on the 27th of December. Two corps of janbaz 
or Afghan cavalry in Shah Shujah’s service, after murdering one British officer 
and mortally wounding another, moved ofF with a quantity of treasure which 
had been intrusted to them. This was the forerunner of more serious defections 
Only two days after the mutiny of the janbaz. Prince Sufder Jung, a younger 
sou of Shall Slmjab, turned traitor, and joined Atta Mahomed, who, having been 
sent by the chiefs at Cabool into Western Afghanistan to raise the country, had 
encamped beyond the TJrgandab, about forty miles north-west of Candahar. 

In a previous part of the above letter Nott had pledged himself that if 
Sufder Jung and his rebels approached within twelve or fifteen miles of the 
city, he would move out and disperse them. The case supposed occurred much 
sooner than any had imagined. On the 12th of January, only four days after¬ 
wards, Sufder Jung and Atta Mahomed advanced within fifteen miles of Can- 
dahar at the head of a force estimated at 13,000 to 20,000 men, and took up a 
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strong position on the right Lank oi the Urgaudab. Nott lost no time in v n isu. 
redeeming his pledge. Starting at the head of a force consisting of five and a 
half regiments of infantry, tlie Shah’s 1st cavalry, a paity of Skinner’s horse, 
and sixteen guns, he came in sight of the enemy after four hours’ march over 
a very difficult country. Without waiting to recruit their exhausted strength, 
the British troops immediately rushed to the encounter, by crossing the river. 

The enemy, scarcely waiting to receive them, broke and fled, but were not 
allowed to escape without severe chastisement. 

The season for operations in the field was now past, and the two armies v«twa 
seemed not indisposed to suspend hostilities, tlie British troops holding the city, 
while the insurgents, now openly headed by Meerza Ahmed, a Boorauee chief, 
established their camp at no great distance. Intelligence of tlie envoy’s murder 
was received at Candahar for the first time on the 30th of January, and pre¬ 
pared the garrison for still more dismal tidings. During the suspension of 
hostilities Noth had been unremitting'’ in his exertions, and not only improved 
the fortifications, hut laid in a stock of provisions for five months. He had 
never despaired of being able to maintain his position, and from his recent 
victory had reason to be more sanguine than ever, when the letter of Pottinger 
and Elphinstone directing the immediate evacuation both of Candahar and of 
Khelat-i-Ghiljio arrived It was addressed to Major Rawlinson as political 
resident, and was similar in import to that sent to Jelalabad. 


Major Rawlinson did not recognize the authority of the order to evacuate, oi.in to 
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but thought that, taking all circumstances into consideration, it would he 
desirable so far to act upon it as to make it tlie basis of a negotiation, the terms 
of which might enable the British government, even in tlie event of retiring 
from Afghanistan, to retain a certain degree of political influence. Nott had no 
patience with this temporizing policy, and in answer to Rawlinson’s official 
letter on the subject of evacuation wrote as follows:—“I have only to repeat 
that 1 will uot treat with any person whatever for the retirement of the British 
hoops from Afghanistan, until I shall have received instructions from the 
supreme government. The letter signed 1 Eklred Pottinger ’ and 1 W. K. Elphin¬ 
stone ’ may or may not he a forgery. I conceive that these officers were not 
free agents at Cabool, and therefore their letter or order can have no weight 
with me.” 

In order to hold Candahar and also attack the insurgents encamped in its riopwatioiu 

, T , for defence 

vicinity, it became necessary as a. preliminary measure to expel lrom tlie city 
all who were known or believed to he disaffected. In this predicament 
stood almost all the families of pure Afghan descent, and accordingly on the 3d 
of March an order Was issued for the expulsion of about 1000 families, contain¬ 
ing according to the ordinary calculation 8000 to 0000 individuals. No direct 
opposition was experienced, and the clearance was completely effected by the 
6th. The very next, day,,the other part of the design was proceeded with, and 
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Nott, leaving only about 2600 men to garrison the city, marched out with the 
remainder of his force to attack the enemy. Tn proportion as he advanced they 
retired, first across the Yurnuk, and then across the TJrgandab, keeping always 
so far in front as to prevent our infantry from coming in contact with them. 
This they were the more easily enabled to do, as in their whole force of 12,000 
they had upwards of 6000 well-mounted cavalry, while the British had only 
a single wing of the Shah’s horse At last however, on the 9th, the artillery 
came near enough to open with effect, and the enemy broke and fled. It soon 
appeared that this flight was part of a premeditated plan; for instead of remov¬ 
ing to a greater distance, the Afghans made a circuit which brought them into 
the British rear, and hastened back to Candahar. The object was to carry it 
by assault while the greater part of the garrison was absent, Accordingly early 
on the 10th, large bodies of the enemy made their appearance, and began to 
occupy the cantonments and gardens in the vicinity. During the day their 
numbers continued to increase, and towards evening fcJufder Jung and Meerza 
Ahmed arrived. There could now be no doubt that an immediate attack was 
intended, and the garrison exerted themselves to make everything secure. It 
would seem however that sufficient caution had not been used. After sunset, 
a villager, pretending to he from a great distance, came up to the Herat gate 
with a donkey-load of faggots, and asked to ho admitted. As the gate had 
been previously closed for the night, he was refused, and throw down his load 
against the gate, muttering that he would leave it there till morning. His 
conduct under the circumstances ought certainly to have aroused suspicion, but 
no notice was taken of it, and the faggots were allowed to remain. Shortly 
afterwards a party of the enemy stole up and poured oil and ghee over them. 
A similar process at the citadel gate was only accidentally defeated. The 
officer in charge of this gate was proceeding to fasten it, when something 
inducing him to look outside, lie perceived several faggots laid against it. It 
immediately struck him that they had been placed there for some bad purpose, 
and lie ordered them to be brought within. About eight o’clock, the faggots 
placed at the Herat gate hurst suddenly into a flame, and set fire to the gate 
itself, which burned like tinder. The enemy immediately rushed forward and 
attempted to force an entrance. In this they were frustrated, mainly by the 
presence of mind of the commissary-general, who seeing the danger threw open 
the stores and formed a barricade on the gateway by means of bags of flour. 
The enemy still persisted, and even gained the barricade, but were met with 
such a deadly fire that after repeated attempts to assault, they finally drew off 
Had they been able, as they intended, to make simultaneous and equally deter¬ 
mined attacks on the other gates, the result might have been different. 

It will now be necessary to withdraw a little from the scene of military 
operations, and attend to the proceedings of the Indian government. The 
position of the governor-general, in consequence of the disasters in Afghanistan, 
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was rendered still more embarrassing by the state of political paities at home. 
The Whig ministry was tottering to its fall, and was about to be succeeded by 
a Conservative ministry, which having made political capital out of the blun¬ 
ders in Afghanistan, would he obliged in mere consistency, if not from convic¬ 
tion, to adopt a different line of policy Lord Auckland was not the man to 
struggle successfully against the difficulties of such a position, and his fonner 
confidence was succeeded by diffidence and vacillation. lie could not now 
hope that the government, on his resigning it, would be carried on in accord¬ 
ance with his views, and he seems to have resolved to conduct it in future iu 
such a manner as would be least embarrassing to bis successor. The outbreaks 
which were constantly occurring 
in Afghanistan, as if to belie the 
envoy’s promises of tranquillity, 
destroyed all hope of a permanent 
settlement before Ida successor 
should arrive; and when to these 
was added the astounding intelli¬ 
gence that the whole country had 
1 isen in rebellion, and that the 
British army, so far from being 
able to occupy it effectually, would 
in all probability have to light 
their way out of it, the governor- 
general and his council lost no 
time in announcing their determi¬ 
nation to shun the conflict. Ac¬ 
cordingly the only orders issued to 
Sir Jasper Ni colls, the commander- 
in-chief, were to forward troops to Peshawer for the purpose of assisting the 
army in its expected retirement. At first it was supposed that one brigade 
would suffice for this purpose, but ultimately, not without some demur on the 
part of the governor-general, it was deemed expedient to detach a second 
brigade. Major-general Pollock, appointed to the command, hastened forward 
to Peshawer, under the impression that the only task assigned him was to 
relieve Sale’s brigade, then beleaguered in Jelalabad, and facilitate the imme¬ 
diate evacuation of Afghanistan. In the south General Nott’s command Was 
continued, and both officers, contrary to what had hitherto been the usual order 
of precedence, wore no longer to be subordinate, but superior to the political 
residents within their respective commands, The expediency of this arrange¬ 
ment, in unsettled countries where the sword was the only arbiter, cannot be 
questioned, bnt it tan So counter td existing prejudices ,and interests, that some 
credit is due to Lord Auckland’s government for having resolved to adopt it 
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At the date of the resolution conferring new, arul to some extent discretion¬ 
ary powers on the military commanders, the full extent ol the Cabool disaster 
was not known at Calcutta, but on the 30th of January letters were received 
which destroyed all liojie, and made the reality even worse than had been 
apprehended. Severe as the blow must have been felt, not a day was lost in 
officially publishing it to the world, and at the same time pledging the govern¬ 
ment to the adoption and steadfast prosecution of the most active measures 
“for expediting powerful reinforcements to the Afghan frontier, and for assist¬ 
ing such operations as may be required in that qnaiter for the maintenance 
of the honour and interests of the British government.” A proclamation, 
issued from Foit William on the 31st, after making the above declaration, 
and adding that “the ample military means at the disposal of the British 
government will be strenuously applied to these objects, so as at once to sup¬ 
port external operations and to cause efficient protection for its subjects and 
allies,” continued thus, “ a faithless enemy, stained by the foul crime of assassin¬ 
ation, has through a failure of supplies, followed by consummate treachery, been 
able to overcome a body of British troops, in a country removed by distance 
and difficulties of season from the possibility of succour. Pint the governor- 
general in council, while lie most deeply laments the loss of the brave officers 
and men, regards the partial reverse only as a new occasion for displaying the 
stability and vigour of the British power, and the admirable spirit and valour 
of the British Indian army.” 

The resolution displayed in the above proclamation was bub feebly followed 
up, and the governor-general soon relapsed into a state of despondency and 
perplexity. There was no doubt much to embarrass him. He had no wish what¬ 
ever Lo interfere with his successor’s policy, and yet he would fain, before taking 
his departure, have achieved some success which might partially retrieve the 
honour of the British arms. Fortune however seemed to have entirely forsaken 
him, and the last military operation of importance undertaken during his 
government proved a disaster. Brigadier Wyld had entered the Kliyber Pass, 
only to be iguominiously driven out of it No wonder that .Lord Auckland’s 
heart sank within him, and that he now saw no alternative hut immediate 
evacuation. In a letter dated 19th February, 18-12, he wrote as follows:— 
“ Since we have heard of the misfortunes of the Kliyber Pass, and have been 
convinced that from the difficulties at present opposed to us, arid in the actual 
state of our preparations, we could not expect, at least in this year, to maintain 
a position in the Jelalabad districts for any effective purpose, we have made 
our directions in regard to withdrawal from Jelalabad clear and positive, and 
we shall rejoice to learn that Major-general Pollock will have anticipated these 
more express orders, by confining his efforts to the same objects.” In this 
desponding spirit Lord Auckland’s administration closed, Lord Ellenborough, 
his successor, having arrived at Calcutta on the 28th of February. 
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The new governor-general, having previously held the office of president of ad is 12 . 
the Hoard of Trade, was not ignorant of the nature of the duties on which he 
entered, and possessed Loth the talents and the information which should luLVG J j0r ‘l Auck- 
enabled him to discharge them with success. Circumstances also were on the S e ai> 3 
whole greatly in his favour. He was not at all responsible for the policy which 
had issued in disaster, and while every measure by which he might in any 
degree improve the position of affairs would redound to his credit, any want 
of success would be attributed to the blunders of his predecessor, rather than 
to any new blunders committed by himself. At first, however, lie seems to 
have found some difficulty in coining to a decision, since a fortnight elapsed 
before even his council received any distinct intimation of the course which he 
meant to pursue. I 11 a letter dated the 15th of March, and addressed by him 
11 s governor-general in council to the commander-in-chief, he took a rapid 
survey of previous events, and arrived at the conclusion that the tripartite 
treaty, in consequence of the suspicious conduct which Shall Shujali lmd been 
latterly pursuing, was no longer binding, and that therefore there was no obli¬ 
gation on the British government Lo “peril its armies, and with its aimies the 
Indian empire,” in endeavouring to carry out its provisions. “Whatever course rohey ortho 

, _ 1 , , .,» new gover 

wo may hereaiter take must rest aolely on military considerations, and lie] ice, 1101 general 
in the first instance, regard must be had to the safety of the detached bodies 
of our troops at Jelahibad, at Ghuznce, at Khelat-i-Gluljie, and C'andalmr; to 
the security of our troops now in the field from all unnecessary risk; and finally 
to the ro-establisluncut of our military reputation, by the infliction of some 
signal and decisive blow upon the Afghans, which may make it appear to them, 
and to our own subjects, and to our allies, that we have the power of inflicting 
punishment upon those who commit atrocities and violate their faith; and that 
we withdraw ultimately from Afghanistan, not from any deficiency of means 
to maintain our position, hut because wc are satisfied that the king we have 
set up has not, as we were erroneously led to imagine, the support of the nation 
over which lie has been placed.” 

Nothing could be clearer or more dignified than the course of policy indi- i«fiwtpra- 

0 0 g A mine belied. 

catcd by this letter, and there was every reason to believe that it would forth- 
with be acted upon, as it was subscribed by all the members of council except 
the commander-in-chief, to whom it was addressed, and whose views were 
believed to be in accordance with it. On the part of the governor-general 
himself there was abundance of activity and apparent determination. To be 
nearer the scene of action lie started from Calcutta on the 6th of April, and 
proceeded for the north-west. By leaving his council behind he broke loose 
from official trammels, and obtained what he seems to have eagerly desired, an 
opportunity of displaying the full extent of his own unaided abilities. On reach¬ 
ing Benares his independent aptivffy commenced by the announcement of views 
which, to say the least, gave no great promise either of firmness or consistency. 
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At Calcutta lie had, in concimencc with his council, declared it to he one of the 
main objects of government to re-establish “ our military reputation by the 
infliction of some signal and decisive blow upon the Afghans,” at Benares lie 
spoke a language and issued orders dictated by a very different spirit. It was 
now his “deliberate opinion” that it is “expedient to withdraw the troops 
under Major-general Pollock and those under Major-general Nott at the 
earliest practicable period, into positions wherein they may have certain and 
easy communication with India That opinion is founded upon a general view 
of our military, political, and financial situation, and is not liable to be lightly 
changed.” In accordance with this general view, the instructions given to the 
former general were to withdraw from Jclalahad and retire upon Pesbawer, 
and to the latter to withdraw the garrison of Khelat-i-Ghiljio, evacuate Can- 
dahar, and “take up a position at Quettah until the season may enable you to 
retire upon Sukkur.” 

This sudden change of the governor-generals “deliberate opinion,” can 
only he accounted for by new intelligence which he had received from Afghan¬ 
istan, and which, by its chequered character - , threw him into perplexity, 
While cheered by accounts of the triumphant defence of Jelalabad, the disper¬ 
sion of Alcbar Khan’s camp, and the junction of Sale and Pollock, he learned 
that these successes in the north were counterbalanced, by disasters in the 
south. Glraznee had fallen, and though Kholat-i-Ghiljic, which was considered 
far less tenable, continued to make a gallant defence, a new defeat had been 
sustained by the British arms. Brigadier England, then commanding the Scincle 
field force, had. been ordered, as formerly mentioned, to march from Dadur 
through the Bolan Pass towards Quettah, and thence penetrate through the 
Kojuk Pass for the purpose of reinforcing General Nott, and conveying to him 
supplies of treasure, ammunition, and medicines He had with him only five 
companies of her Majesty’s 41st, six companies of Bombay native infantry, a 
troop of Bombay cavalry, fifty Poonali borse, and four horse-artillery guns. 
On the 28tli of March be arrived at the entrance of a defile leading to the 
village of Hykulzye, where he intended to halt for the remainder of his brigade, 
which was then advancing through the Bolan Pass. In the hope that General 
Nott would send two or three regiments to the Kojuk Pass, he had resolved 
to halt in the Pisheen valley till they should arrive; and it was only after 
learning that no such co-operation was to be expected that he had moved 
forward towards Hykulzye. This movement was made without due considera¬ 
tion. He had been distinctly warned that the enemy were preparing to dispute 
his passage; and yet, instead of waiting for the arrival of his whole brigade, 
he continued rashly to advance, in total ignorance of the country, and with so 
little precaution that he was not even aware of the presence of the enemy till 
he was almost in contact with them. The result was an unequal conflict, 
during which 100 out of liis small party of 500 were killed or wounded, and he 
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was compelled to give way. On the following morning lie ordered a retreat, ,v.r> isu. 
and continued it as far as Quettah, where he began to entrench himself as if 
pursued by an overwhelming force. The moral, effect of this defeat was far o<mciai 
more damaging than the actual loss. Indeed the governor-general distinctly ST' 1 '' 
ascribed to it his change of policy. “The severe cheek experienced by Briga¬ 
dier England’s small corps on the 28th ultimo—an event disastrous as it was 
unexpected, and of which we have not yet information to enable us to calculate 
all the results—has a tendency so to cripple the before limited means of move¬ 
ment and of action which were possessed by General Nott, as to render it 
expedient to take immediate measures for the ultimate safety of that officer’s 
corps, by withdrawing it at the earliest practicable period from its advanced 
position into nearer communication with India.’’ 

Both to Pollock and Nott the peremptory orders to withdraw were mor- Gonreai 
tifying in the extreme, and neither of them was slow in giving uLterance to his tvmoftiio 
feelings. So anxious indeed was the former to retain his position, in the hope 
that the governor-general might yet adopt .a more manly policy, that he dexter- ££"f ade 
ously availed himself of a deficiency of carriage, and declared that nuLil it was 
supplied he had not the means of retiring to Pesliawer. To Nott, who had 
repeatedly declared himself in similar terms, the order to withdraw must if 
possible have been still more mortifying. Brigadier England after his igno¬ 
minious retreat seems to have settled it in his own mind that he was never 
move to attempt to penetrate the Kojuk Pass, and Urns coolly addressed his 
superior officer:—“Whenever it so happens that you retire bodily in this direc¬ 
tion, and that I am informed of it, I feel assured that I shall be able to make 
an advantageous diversion in your favour.” This letter completely exhausted 
Nott’s patience, and called forth a severo reply, in which he said—"I think it 
absolutely necessary that a strong brigade of 2500 men should he immediately 
pushed from Quettah to Candahar with the supplies noted in the foregoing 
paragraph. I therefore have to acquaint you that I will direct a brigade of 
three regiments of infantry and a troop of horse artillery, with a body of 
cavalry, to march from Candalmr on the morning of the 25th instant. This 
force will certainly be at Cliummun, at the northern foot of the Kojuk, on the 
morning of the 1st of May, and possibly on the 30th of this month. I shall 
therefore fully rely on your marching a brigade from Quettah, so that it may 
reach the southern side of the pass on the above-mentioned date.” The ifowadnuwo 
brigadier, not daring to disobey this peremptory order, started again from England 
Quettah on the 26th of April, and must have been almost as much mortified Knjuk p.m 
as gratified to find that the fears which haunted him were imaginary. At 
Hykulzye, which was reached on the 28th, the eneiny occupied the same 
barricades, and in greater force than before; but it was only to show how 
utterly unable they wei'e to cope with British troops properly handled, for 
after little more than a show of resistance they turned ,their backs and fled. 
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a i) isu Ou the 30th he arrived at the southern entrance of the Kojulc Pass, and 
sending his advance guard along the heights, had the satisfaction to find those 
antrum in front already occupied by the Caudahar troops. The united brigades con- 
to Genual tiuuod their march without interruption, and reached Uandahar on the 10th of 
Kottbj Mi*v It, was at the very time when Nott had received the supplies, the want 

retno 0 f Avliicli had kept him almost inactive, and was in hopes of being able to 

advance to the relief of Khelat-i-Ghiljie, and perhaps at the same time strike a 
blow which might in some measure retrieve the honour of the British aims, 
that he received official information of Lord Ellenborough’s retrograde policy, 
which was in fact nothing more than a reiteration of the cuckoo note "With¬ 
draw.” His mortification appears to have been so great that he could not 
trust himself to give utterance to it, and he therefore simply replied on the 
17th of May—“These measures shall bo earned into effect, and the directions 
of his lordship accomplished in the best manner circumstances will admit of." 
His real feeling was doubtless expressed by Major Rawlinson, who on the 
following day wrote to Major Outraur, “The peremptory order to retire luis 

come upon us like a thunder chi}) No one at Caudahar is aware of such im 

order having been received except the general and myself, and we must preserve 
a profound secrecy as long as possible.” He added the reason for this secreej 
—“ When our intended retirement is once known, we must expect to have the 
whole country up in anna, and to obtain no cattle except such as we can 
violently lay hands on. If the worst comes to the worst we must abandon all 
baggage and stores, and be content to march with sufficient food to convey us to 
Quettah ” Notwithstanding these apprehensions, Nott, feeling that the per¬ 
emptory orders of the governor-general deprived him of all discretionary power, 
proceeded to carry them into execution, and on the f 9th of May despatched a 
brigade which he had prepared for the relief of the garrison of Khelat-i-Ghiljie 
to assist the garrison in evacuating the place after destroying its works. This 
was indeed a humiliating employment. Only two days before the garrison, 
which, under the command of Captain Ralket Craigie, had made a most meri¬ 
torious defence, had crowned all their previous achievements by the repulse of 
a formidable assault, during which 500 of the enemy are said to have fallen, 
and now the only result was something like an acknowledgment of defeat by 
an abandonment of the place as no longer tenable. 

LordEiion- Lord Ellenborougb, while he scarcely omitted an opportunity of repeating 

borough's ° Y ... b 

imagh mgs, tttS unaltered "determination to withdraw, was nob without misgivings as to 
its soundness He was well aware that it was generally soprobated, and that 
the best Indian authorities, civil and military, were unanimous in condemn¬ 
ing the evacuation of Afghanistan, at least until the English captives were 
released, and some blow struck which would show to all the world that the 
British government was perfectly able, had it so willed, to retain possession of 
the country. At first his lordship affected to despise public opinion, and refer- 
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ring to the opposition experienced from distinguished officials, expressed himself ad isis 
thus vauntingly:—“The danger is in the position of the army, almost without 
communication with India, too far ofF to return quickly at any season, unable Ow 10 - 1 * 1 ™ 1 
from the season to return now, without adequate supplies of food or courage ®i>™i 
This is the danger which all the great statesmen in India would perpetuate 
if they could, and while they maintain it, destroy the confidence of the 
sepoy and ruin our finances. If I save this country, I shall save it in spite of 
every man in it who ought to give me support, hut T will save it in spite of 
them all ” These were mere words At the very time when Ins lordship 
used them, he was beginning to feci his position untenable, and preparing to back 
out of it, provided he could devise some means by which he could save or at 
least seem to save his dignity and consistency. 

By the treaty concluded between the British authorities at Cabool and the mtoof sii.-iU 
Afghan chiefs, Shah Shujali had the option of returning to India or of continu¬ 
ing in temporary possession of the Bala TIissar. He chose the latter, because 
he had been flattered into the belief that the chiefs would still recognize him 
as their lawful monarch. The effect of this arrangement was only to make 
him a tool in their hands, and to place him in a dilemma, from which far more 
wisdom than he possessed would not have sufficed to extricate him There 
was an irreconcilable enmity between the Afghans and their British invaders, 
and it was therefore impossible for him to retain the friendship of both There 
is little reason to doubt that if ho could have been sure of the fidelity of ins 
countrymen, he would at once have given them the preference, and forgotten 
all the obligations which he owed to the British government. But as it was 
only too probable that he might be again compelled to apply to it for an 
asylum, his true policy seemed to be to avoid as far as possible coming to 
an open rapture with either the British or the Afghans. His own letters com¬ 
pletely furnish signal proofs both of his cunning and his perplexity, hut it is need¬ 
less to give any details. He was totally unworthy of the support which the 
British government in an evil hour had resolved to give him, and lie was now 
endeavouring to play a double game, in which it was hardly possible for him 
not to be a loser. He was safe only while he remained within the Bala Ilissar, 
and therefore the chiefs who were bent on his destruction used every means in 
their power to allure him beyond its walls. This was no oasy task, as he was 
aware of his danger, but they succeeded at last by throwing doubts on Ms 
sincerity, and insisting that he could only wipe off’ the suspicion by placing 
himself at the head of the Afghan troops, and accompanying them to Jelalabad, 
on a projected expedition to expel the British. A reluctant consent having 
been wrung from him, and bis personal safety having been guaranteed by the 
most solemn oaths, he moved out of the Bala Hissar on the 4th of April, and 
in the course of the same day returned to it unharmed. The fact seemed to 
prove that his fears were groundless, and it was'therefore announced that on 
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a d 13 - 12 . the following morning lie would review his troops encamped at Seeali Sung, 
and forthwith start with them for Jelalabad. Ho kept his word, and having 
Mmiioi of descended at an oaily hour from the ltd a Hi.ssar, under a salute and with all 
siuiHshujiih ^ insignia of royalty, was proceeding towards the camp, when a party of 
Afghan marksmen starting suddenly from air ambush levelled their pieces 
and fired a murderous volley. Shah Shujuh’s death must have been instan¬ 
taneous, as one of the halls had entered his brain. Shnjah-ul-Dowlah, sou of 
the Newab Zemaun Khan, who had plotted the assassination, hastened up to 
satisfy himself that the deed was done, and stood gazing at it while others of 
the assassins busied themselves in stripping the dead body of its jewels, and 
then threw it into a ditch. It would seem however that the assassins had mis¬ 
calculated their strength, for before the night closed, Fultch Jung, the second 
son of Shah Shujah, was carried to the Bala Hissav and proclaimed king. He 
was able in consequence to rescue Ids father’s body from further indignity, and 
to bring it hack to the palace, where all the honours of royal sepulture were 
bestowed upon it. The elevation of Fulteh Jung was followed*by a state of 
anarchy, during which the guns of the Bala Ilissar w T ere opened on the city, 
and rival factions met in deadly conflict in its streets. The details however 
are devoid of interest, and we therefore proceed to exhibit a new phase of the 
governor-general’s pol icy. 

niooniMto After leaving his council, as already seen, at Calcutta, Lord Ellenborough 
fiom at- had taken the additional step of becoming his own commander-in-chief, and as 
tlnn!u™ if he had forgotten, or was disposed to ignore the fact that that office was still 
toandori held by fur Jasper Nicolls, began to communicate liis orders directly to 
Generals Bollock and Nott Lord Filenborough, by his last instructions, had 
consented, at least by implication, that Bollock should not retire from Jelalabad 
till October, and on this ground had given Nott to understand that a similar 
delay on his part would not be objected to. While thus obviously changing 
his policy, he was most anxious to disguise the fact, because ho appears to 
have dreaded nothing so much as a candid admission that he had receded 
from a resolution which he had once formed, and even declared to be immut¬ 
able. Accordingly he continued to address letters to the two generals, in which 
he never failed to remind them that “ withdraw ” was still his watchword, and 
yet in these very letters express permission was given to the one to advance 
upon Cabool, and to the other to meet him there, after a march through the 
heart of the country, by way of Ghuznee. The inflexible resolution to with¬ 
draw, and the permission to advance, look very like a contradiction, but Lord 
Ellenborough had succeeded in reconciling them by a very extraordinary device. 
“Withdraw" was still the order of the day, but there were different modes of 
effecting it. General Nott, for instance, instead of taking the shortest road, 
and Retiring into Scinde by the Bolan Pass, might prefer to go a thousand 
miles about, and after traversing Afghanistan from south t b north, reach India 
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by the Khyber Pass and the Punjab. Some may say that to speak of such a a d. is 12 . 
march as a “ withdrawal,” was a mere play upon words—in short, a despicable 
quibble. The governor-general thought differently, and saw in this very quibble rater iiom 
the means of at once saving his own consistency, and retrieving the honour of roi^umi 
the British arms As the device, whatever may be thought of it in other '“ ul 
respects, is original, his lordship must he permitted to explain it in his own 
words. In a letter to General Nott, dated Allahabad, 4tli July, 1812, he 
wrote as follows:—“Nothing lias occurred to induce me to change my first 
opinion, that the measure commended by considerations of political and military 
prudence, is to bring back the armies now in Afghanistan at the earliest period 
at which their retirement can he effected, consistently with the health and 
efficiency of the troops, into positions wherein they may have easy and certain 
communication with India; and to this extent the instructions you have 
received remain unaltered, but the improved position of your army, with suffi¬ 
cient means of carriage for as large a force as it is necessary to move in 
Afghanistan, induce me now to leave to your option the lino by which you 
shall withdraw your troops from that country.” His lordship next proceeded 
to canvass the merits of the only two lines supposed to be practicable—the one 
by Qucttah and Sukkur, and the other by Glnrznee, Cabool, arid Jelalabad. 

By the former, “there is no enemy to oppose you,” and “the operation is one 
admitting of rro doubt as to its success.” On the other hand, “if you determine 
upon moving upon Glnrznee, Cabool, and Jelalabad, you will require for the 
transport of provisions a much larger amount of carriage, and you will he 
practically without communications from the time of your leaving Carulahar, 
dependent entirely upon the courage of your army for the opening of a new 
communication by an ultimate junction with Major-general Pollock.” After Ronponsibi- 
adding more in the same strain, his lordship continued thus:—“I do not under- ontiie 
value the aid which our government in India would receive from the successful 3nttoL ' 
execution of a march through Ghuznee and Cabool, over the scenes of our late 
disasters. I know all the effects which it would have on the minds of our 
soldiers, of our allies, of our enemies in Asia, and of our countrymen, and of 
all foreign nations in Europe. It is an object of just ambition, which no one 
more than myself would rejoice to see effected; but I see that failure in the 
attempt is certain and irretrievable ruin, and I would inspire you with the 
necessary caution, and make you feel that, great as are the objects to be 
obtained by success, the risk is great also.” It was scarcely fair to blow hot 
and cold in this manner, and instead of dictating the course to be adopted, to 
throw the whole responsibility of selection on the military commander. It is 
easy however to see that Lord Ellenborough, while professing to leave the 
question open, had not cmly decided it in. his own mind, but was perfectly 
satisfied that on the pant of Nott ,there wpuld not be a moment's hesitation. 
Accordingly, the greater part of bis letter proceeds oh the assumption that 
You, III, 1 253 
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ad iai 2 . the longer, but more honourable route, "would oertainly be chosen. “If you 
should be enabled by a coup da main to get possession of Gliuznee and Cabool, 
lnstrnrtiom you will act as you see fit, and leave decisive proofs of the power of the British 
nwg.ite°uf army, without impeaching its humanity. You will bring away from the tomb 
otsonmmth.of Malunood of Ghuznee his club which hangs over it, and you will bring away 
the gates of his tomb, which are the gates of the Temple of Sommiuth. These 
will he just trophies of your successful march.” Apparently as an additional 
inducement to choose the Gliuznee route, Nolt was informed that a copy of his 
letter would be forwarded to Pollock, with instructions to make a forward 
movement to facilitate his advance, and that the operations of the two armies 
would be combined upon their approach, “so as to effect with the least possible 
loss the occupation of Cabool, and to keep open the communication between 
Cabool and Peshawer.” 

Kottwaieii The original instructions of the governor-general lo retire from Afghanistan 
ii.n to*,»da by the nearest practicable route having been virtually withdrawn, the two 
uinmiee g enera p s 110 t ixesibate for a moment to accept the responsibility which was 
somewhat selfishly and ungenerously thrown upon them, and had no sooner 
been made aware by correspondence of their mutual resolves than they began 
to execute them. Nott, as having the longer march to perform, was the first 
to move. Having despatched Brigadier England with five regiments and a 
half, twelve guns, and some cavalry, for the purpose of returning by the Uolan 
Pass, lie himself prepared to talce the much longer and more difficult route with 
the remainder of his force. Candaliar was finally evacuated on the 7th of 
August, and on the 9th Nott made his first march northward in the direction 
of Gliuznee, A proclamation by which he assured the population “of protec¬ 
tion, and of payment for every article,” was attended with the best effects, 
and the march continued undisturbed as far as Mookur, 130 miles north-east 
of Candaliar, and 40 miles S S.E. of Gliuznee. This place was reached on 
the 27th of August. By this time the enemy had made their appearance in 
some force, and there was every reason to believe that a conflict was at hand. 
Shumsooden, the governor of Gliuznee, was in the field at the head of a con¬ 
siderable force, and had taken up a position which is said to he the most 
Fimton- defensible on the entire road between Candaliar and Cabool. On the 28th of 
with tun August the first actual skirmish took place, and with a result not at all 
Miemy. creditable to the British arms. The grass-cutters had been sent out for forage, 
and were thus engaged when it was reported to the officer in charge of them 
that the enemy had come suddenly upon them and were cutting them to pieces. 
He at once moved out with all the cavalry at his disposal, and on finding that 
it was a false alarm went forward to reconnoitre. When about three miles 
from the camp he fell in with a small body of infantry, and having easily put 
them to flight was tempted to follow in pursuit. He was thus brought to the 
foot of a range of hills, and on winding round one of them was surprised to 
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find them crowned liy a considerable number of jezailchecs, who immediately vd nu 
opened a galling fire Tlieru was nothing for it but retreat, which was made in ~~ 
good oi'der, until a kind of panic was produced by a charge of about 150 of the 
enemy’s horse, and the British troopers actually turned and fieri. On seeing 
the approach of the British main body, the enemy, satisfied with what they 
had already achieved, moved off. 

The effect of the affair of the 2Sth was to add greatly to the number of Sliuni- 
sooden's troops, and at the same time to in- 
spite him with so much confidence that he 
began to think of assuming the offensive 
Accordingly on the 130th, while Nott was 
marching on Glioaiue, the Afghan governor 
moved parallel to him, and took up a position 
on the hills to the right. To tempt him to a 
fair trial of strength, Nott, about three in the 
afternoon, moved out with one half of his 
force. The challenge was at once accepted, 
and a battle was fought, which cannot bo 
more briefly or fair 1 y described than in the 
general’s despatch. “The enemy advanced in 
the most hold and gallant manner, each divi¬ 
sion cheering as tiiey came into position, 
their left being upon a hill of some elevation, 
their centre and right along a low ridge, until 
their flank rested on a fort filled with men. 

They opened a fire of small arms, suppoited 
by two six-pounder horse-artillery guns, which were admirably served; our D ®“tftn 
columns advanced upon the different points with great regularity and steadi¬ 
ness, and after a short and spirited contest, completely defeated the enemy, 
capturing their guns, tents, ammunition, &c., &c, and dispersing them in every 
direction; one hour more daylight woidd have enabled me to destroy the 
whole of their infantry. Shumsooden fled in the direction of Gbuznee, accom¬ 
panied ky about thirty horsemen.” 

This victory allowed the British force to advance without farther interrup- nj fc « 10 
tion to Glmznee, “On the morning of the 5th instant,” says Nott, “I moved 
on to Gbuznee, I found the city full of men, and a range of mountains 
running north-cast of the fortress covered by heavy bodies of cavalry and 
infantry; the gardens and ravines near the town were also occupied.” “ I at once 
determined on carrying the enemy’s mountain positions before encamping my 
force. The troops ascended the height in gallant style, driving the enemy 
before them until every point whs gained. The village of Bullool is situated 
about 600 yards from the walls of Ghuzneo, rlpon the spur of the mountain to 
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the north-east, and observing it to be a desirable spot for preparing a heavy 
battery, to be placed 300 paces in advance, 1 ordered it to be occupied by two 
regiments of infantry and some light guns, and retired the columns into camp 
The engineer officers, sappers and miners, and infantry working parties, were 
employed under the direction of Major Sanders, during the night ol the 3th, in 
erecting a battery for four eighteen-pounders These guns were moved from 
the camp before daylight on the morning of the (ith, hut before they had 
reached the position assigned them, it was ascertained that the enemy had 
evacuated the fortress” Possession of the place being thus obtained, what was 
called the work of retribution commenced by blowing up the fortifications, 
and setting fire to the principal buildings. The anxiety of the governor-general 
to obtain the club and shield of Mahmood of Ghuzuee, and the gates of his 
tomb, said to be those of the ancient Hindoo temple of Sonmauth, was not 
forgotten. In regard to the club and shield, his lordship could not be gratified, 
as they had disappeared sometime before; but he was delighted above measure 
on learning that the gates were secured, and expressed his delight in a private 
letter to General Nott, abounding in minute and frivolous details as to the 
mode in which the gates were to be paraded on the march, and carried to their 
final destination. 

After the capture of Ghuznee Nott continued liis march and met with no 
opposition till the 14th of September, when on arriving at JVlaidan, only twenty 
miles south-west of Cabool, he found Shumsooden, Sultan Jan, and other 
Afghan chiefs, prepared to dispute his further progress. Their force, estimated 
at about 12,000 men, occupied a series of heights commanding the line of road. 
It was immediately attacked. The result is given in a single sentence of Notts 
despatch on the subject: “Our troops boat them and dislodged them in gallant 
style, and their conduct afforded me the greatest satisfaction.” This was the 
last affair of any consequence in which the Candahar force was engaged. The 
march of the 17th September brought it within five miles of the capital, which 
was already in the occupation of General Pollock, of whose triumphant march 
a brief account must now be given. 

The force under General Pollock, mustering about 8000 men, made its first 
march from Jelalabad on the 20th of August, and reached Gundamuek on the 
23d. Here, as the enemy appeared in some force, several days wore spent in 
desultory operations not of sufficient importance to deserve detail, and it was 
not till the 7th of September that the march was resumed by the first division 
under Sir Bobert Sale, while the second division under General M'Caskill 
prepared to follow next day. On the 8tli when the advance reached Jugdu- 
luck, largo bodies of the enemy were scon occupying the heights which formed 
an amphitheatre inclining to the left of the road. Without waiting the arrival 
of the second division Pollock immediately ordered the attack. It was for 
some time met with great firmness, the enemy steadily maintaining their posts 
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while the sheila of our howitzers were bursting among them, hut the impetuous a d isis 
gallantry of the assailants, composed chiefly of the old Jelakbad garrison, was 
irresistible, and a complete victory was gained. The success of the find division u>e iw«n 
materially facilitated the progress of the second, and both divisions again united u, 
at Tezeen on the lltli. The Afghan chiefs, having become convinced of their mZm!' 
inability to offer any effectual resistance, held a conference, and resolved to 
endeavour to save themselves by submitting to terms. With this view Akbar 
Khan, who held Captain Troup as one of his prisoners or hostages, sent for him 
and told him that he was immediately to proceed to Gundamuck to General 
Pollock, and offer on the part of the Afghan chiefs submission to any tenns be 
might be pleased to dictate, provided lie would stay the advance of his army on 
Oabool. Troup knowing that the time for negotiation had passed, represented 
the utter uselessness of the proposed journey. Akbar Khan appears to have 
taken the same view, for immediately on learning that the British force was 
halting in the Jug duluck Pass, and might probably he entangled in it, he 
moved his camp from Bootluiuk to Khoord Cabool, and then hastened forward 
to Tezeen Here the British position was by no menus free from peril, it was 
in the bottom of a valley completely encircled by hills Borne of these had 
been prudently occupied, but man}' others remained, of which the enemy 
hastened to avail themselves by posting large bodies of jezailcliees on them 
Such was the state of matters on the 13th of September, and it became neces¬ 
sary to decide whether this valley, where the hones of one British force already 
lay bleaching, was again to become the scene of a similar disaster; or whether, 
on the contrary, it was to witness the retrieval of the honour of the British 
arms, and the signal punishment of Afghan perfidy and cruelty. 

The circumstances in which this battle was about to ho fought were sufficient Rec[l i ,tmG 

a of Cubool. 

to call forth the utmost energies of the combatants on both sides. The Afghans, 
elated wir.li their 1 previous success on the same spot, hoped that they were to 
achieve a second and still more glorious victory, while they also knew that 
defeat would involve the loss of their capital, and it might he the loss of their 
national independence. The British were animated by still stronger motives. 

Their companions in arms whoso remains lay scattered around them were 
calling aloud for vengeance, and the only question now was, whether by 
victory they wore to give a true response to this call, or by defeat to he in like 
manner exterminated. The battle began witli a body of Afghan horse, who, 
tempted by the baggage in tiro plain, descended in the hope of plunder. Before 
they could effect their object they found themselves in a whirlwind of British 
cavalry, who at once threw them into confusion and put them to disastrous 
flight. In the meantime the British had climbed the heights, and trusting only 
to the bayonet were carrying everything before fhem The enemy thus 
deprived of the double advantage Which they expected to find in their elevated 
nosition and the long range of their jezaiW made a very ineffectual resistance 
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As soon as they saw that the Biitish had cleared the ascent they acknowledged 
then defeat and dispel sed Akbar Khan fled almost unattended to the 
Ghorebund vail try, leaving his ttoops to seek theii safety wheie fcliey could, 
while General Pollock continued las m.uch without fiuflier interruption through 
Khooicl Cahool and Boothauk, and encamped on the lath of .September on the 
race-course at Gabool On the following day lie pioceeded to the Bala Hissar 
and planted the Biitish colonis on its ramparts 

The Jelalabad and Candahar foices having now triumphantly effected a junc¬ 
tion by means of a mutual advance, which according to the govemor-geiieial was 

not, and was never meant to be an ad¬ 
vance at all, the principal thing now 
lemaining was to commence the mil 
withdrawal by evacuating Afghanistan 
and letnming to India There were 
still, howevei, several objects of impoi t 
anee to be accomplished, and to these it 
will be necessaiy to advert The liist 
undoubtedly w r as the release of tire cap¬ 
tives The rnanied families were, as has 
been already related, committed to the 
cliaige of Akbar JCliau on the 9th of 
January, 1812 IIo was bound by ex¬ 
press promise to protect them fiom liann 
and conduct them in safety to Jelalabad, 
which the unfortunate G'abool foice was 
vainly endeavouring to reach On the 
11 th they were conducted over ground 
thickly strewed with the mangled re¬ 
mains of their slaughtered countrymen, 
and lodged in the fort of Tezeen On tho 13th when they were taken to 
Jugduluck, they found General Elphinstone and Captain Johnson, who had 
been detained as hostages for the evacuation of Jelalabad They were after¬ 
wards carried from place to place in Akbar Khan’s train, and on the Ijtli were 
lodged in tire fort of Budceabad, belonging to Mahomed Shall Khan, Akbar 
Khan’s father-in-law Here Akbar Khan left them, and they continued to 
reside for nearly tluce months, suffering many privations, but also enjoying 
some comforts, of which none were more highly prized than the privilege of 
meeting together every Sunday for religious service. Shortly after Side’s 
signal defeat of Akbar Khan, his father in-law arrived with a large party of 
followers, and announced to the captives that they were immediately to depart 
from Budceabad Of their new destination he said nothing, but like a mean- 
lie&rtecl wretch he busied himself in plundering them. Thus stripped of every- 
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thing of value, tlio whole of the captives were removed under a guard of fifty ad. mi 
Afghans, and commenced a mysterious journey, no one knew wliitlier. After 
various movements they wore brought back to Tezeen on the 19tli of April, AtWm« 
and remained there till the 22d, when they were carried off towards the moun- r^'h-i, 
tains and lodged in a place called Zandali. The only persons left behind were c ‘ 1,tlV0 ' 
a few invalids, one of them General Eiphinstone, who was completely broken 
down by disease and anxiety, and a few days after breathed his last 

On the 23d of May the captives were brought down from Zandali and 
lodged in a fort belonging to a chief of the name of Ali Mahomed, on the banks 
of the Loghur, only about three miles from Cabool Here their privations were 
far fewer than they had been at any previous period of their captivity, and 
they were even permitted to exchange visits with the British hostages detained 
in the Bala Hissar. Ever and anon, however, they wove alarmed by rumours 
that Akbar Khan was about to carry them off to Turkestan, These rumours iiwu ia 
were only too well founded, for on the 25th of August they were ordered to nuuwui. 
start for Bamian under an escort of 300 men. They reached it on the 3d of 
September. In the intention of Akbar Khan this was only the first stage of their 
journey to a hopeless captivity beyond the Hindoo Koosh, but the inhuman 
design was happily frustrated. Saleh Mahomed, the commander of the escort, 
was not inaccessible to a bribe, and on the 11th of September, after producing 
a letter from Akbar Khan, instructing him to convey his prisoners to Koolooin 
and deliver them to the Wulioe, concluded by intimating that lie had just 
received a messuage sent by Mohuu Lai, through one Syud Moorteza Shah, 
promising that if he would release the prisoners, General Pollock would make 
him a present of 20,000 rupees, and guarantee him in a pension for life of 1000 
rupees a month. "Now,” continued Saleh Mahomed, "I know nothing of 
General Pollock, but if you three gentlemen (Pottinger, Lawrence, and Johnson) 
will swear by your Saviour to make good to me what Syud Moorteza Shah 
states that he is authorized to offer, I will deliver you over to your own people.” 

It was not the first time that a similar proposal had been mooted, and as it was 
now made in earnest it was at once accepted. An agreement was accordingly 
drawn out in Persian, and signed by Messrs. Pottinger, Johnson, Mackenzie, wnhignciu 
and Lawrence. It was to the following effect;—"Whenever Saleh Mahomed 
shall free us from the power of Mahomed Akbar Khan, we agree to make him 
a present of 20,000 rupees, and to pay him monthly the sum of 1000 rupees ; 
likewise to obtain for him the command of a regiment in. the government 
service,” The four' officers having thus bound themselves personally, it was 
only fair that their responsibility should be shared by their fellow-captives. 

This was accordingly done by a regular agreement in the following terms, 
dated “In our prison at Bapnatx, 11th September, 1842;” "We whose signa¬ 
tures are hereunto attached* do bind ourselves to .pay into the hands of Major 
Pottinger, and Captains Lawrence add Johnson, on condition of our release being 
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effected by an arrangement with Saleh Mahomed Khan, such a number of 
month’s pay and allowances as they shall demand Horn us—such pay and 
allowances to be rated by the scale at which we shall find omselves entitled to 
draw from the date of our release fiom captivity We who aie manied do 
fuitlier agree to pay the same amount for our wives and families as for our¬ 
selves, We whose husbands aie absent do pledge out selves in proportion to 
our husbands’ allowances Wo who are widows (Lady Maenagliten and Mrs 
Sturt) do pledge ourselves to pay such sums as may be demanded from us by 
Major Pottinger, and Captains Lawienee and Johnson, in furthei anoc of the 
above scheme.” 

No time was lost by Saleh Mahomed in carrying out his part of the agree¬ 
ment, foi the British flag was immediately hoisted on the fort, and active 
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preparations were mado to put it in a state of defence, and furnish it with the 
necessary supplies. This happily proved to be a work of supererogation, for on 
the 15th of September a horseman arrived with the glad news of Akbar Khan’s 
defeat by General Pollock at Tezecn The resolution, immediately taken, was 
to quit the fort and start for CabooL They had made their iirst day’s journey, 
and were bivouacking in the clear moonlight, when another horseman arrived, 
to intimate that Sir Richmond Shakespere, General Pollock’s military secretary, 
at the head of GOO Kuzzilbash horse, was hastening to their relief Xiis arrival 
on the 17 th put an end to all their fears, and made them feel that they were 
prisoners no longer. An agreeable surprise was still reserved for them. On 
the 20tb, when nearing Urgundeh, a large body of British infantry and 
cavalry was perceived, and proved to be a portion of Sale’s brigade, with the 
hero himself at its head. The meeting may he better conceived than described. 

Shortly after the reoccupatiou of Cabool, it was deemed expedient to send 
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General M'Oaskill with a defcaclimont against Istalif in the Koliistan, wheie ad is 1.3. 
Ameen-oollah Khan was reported to he collecting the remains of Akbav Khan’s 
defeated army As the place, situated about twenty miles N.N.W. of Oahool, Ew^ition 
on a spur of the Hindoo lvoo.sh, was supposed by the Afghans to be almost rS 
impregnable, and had in consequence been selected by them as a safe asylum 
for their families and deposit for their treasure, considerable resistance was 
anticipated, and the force employed was proportional)!y large. M'Oaskill arrived 
within four miles of Istalif on the 2<Sth of September, and found that its 
strength had apparently not been overrated The town rose in terraces on the 
slope of a mountain, and besides being protected by numerous forts, was accessible 
only by surmounting heights separated by deep ravines, or threading narrow 
passages lined on each side by strong inclosure walls of vineyards and gardens. 
Fortunately the enemy, confident in the strength of their position, had not 
been very careful in making their arrangements for defence, and when the 
British troops advanced on the morning of the 29th to the attack with the 
greatest gallantry, they soon cleared the approaches. The assault immediately 
followed, and was completely successful. In the town much booty was found, 
and outrages must doubtless have been committed, but the victors appear to 
have conducted themselves with singular moderation, and were able indignantly 
to repel the calumnious charges of barbarity that were afterwards brought 
against them After burning down about a third part of the town, General 
M'Uaskill marched northward to Cliarikur, which was likewise burned down, 
as a kind of wild revenge for the annihilation of a Biitisli force in its vicinity. 

Futfeh Jung, who on the murder of his father had been set up as a puppet 
king, had soon Leon displaced, and after suffering imprisonment, had found his cabooi. 
way in a state of utter destitution to General Pollock's camp at Gundamuck. 

His reception was friendly, and he was even encouraged to hope that British 
influence would yet reinstate him. He accordingly accompanied the British 
force to Oahool, and formed a prominent object in the cavalcade which marched 
through the town to take possession of the Bala Hissar. When the British flag 
was hoisted on the ramparts, lie had already seated himself on the nmsnud, 
and again performed a ceremony of installation, at which, not very wisely, the 
principal British officers assisted, Pollock sitting in a chair of state on the 
right and M'Caskili on the left of the throne. The countenance thus afforded 
him was of little avail, and when he saw himself about to be thrown on his 
own resources by the approaching departure of the British army, he announced 
his wish to return with it, rather than wear a crown which he knew would 
soon cost him his life. The throne was thus once more vacant, and it was 
deemed necessary to fill it. A candidate was found in the young prince Shah* 
poor, another of Shah Shujalfs sons, who, undeterred by the examples of his 
father and brother, had ambition enough to risk a similar fata It was not 
long before be experienced it, for the British forces had not reached India when 
VOL. fir, I , 254 
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the news of his dethronement arrived One tiling however his accession had 
secured. The Bala Hissar, which had been doomed to destruction, was saved, 
and the retribution which it had been judged necessary to inflict on the capital 
of Afghanistan for the cruelty and tieachery of its inhabitants, fell chiefly on 
the Great Bazaar, one of the finest- of its kind in the East, which, after an 
ineffectual attempt to destroy it piece-meal by mechanical agency, was blown 
uy> with gunpowder. There was something wanton in thus destroying a build¬ 
ing solely devoted to puiposes of trade and commerce. The only excuse for 
selecting it was, that the mutilated remains of Sir William Macnaghten had 
been exposed and ignominiously treated within its walls. 

The Biitish army finally quitted Caboolon the 12th of October, 1812 The 
advance of both divisions had been a series of triumphs, and Lord Ellenborough 
was all impatience to publish them to the world in official proclamations. When 
intelligence of the re-oecupation of Cabool reached him, ho was residing at 
Simla, and immediately prepared the necessary document On the 1st of 
October lie submitted it to Sir Jasper NicolLs, and on the very same day lie 
signed it In the date and place of execution there was a curious coincidence, 
which liis lordship doubtless perceived, and of which he was not unwilling to 
take advantage. Exactly four years before, on the very same day, arid from 
the very same room, Lord Auckland liad issued his manifesto explaining the 
grounds on which he had undertaken the Afghan war. The contrast between 
that document and the one now issued was very striking, and could not possi¬ 
bly have been overlooked, though no special reference had been made to it; but 
Lord Ellenborough deemed it necessary to be still more explicit, and without 
exactly saying it in words, took care to let the world know that he was a far 
wiser and move successful statesman than his predecessor. In no other way, 
can we account for the appearance of the proclamation with the date 1 st October. 
It was not issued for many days after, and had it not been antedated, might 
have communicated the gratifying intelligence that the English captives, about 
whose fate the public mind had been kept anxiously on the stretch, were at 
length released. This fact which was not known to his lordship on the 1st of 
October, was known to him when he issued liis proclamation, but he could not 
mention it without either committing an anachronism, or altering the original 
date. The latter alternative his vanity would not permit him to adopt, and 
therefore his proclamation when it appeared ignored the most interesting fact 
which he could have inserted in it, and oven left it to bo inferred, as Nott 
expressed it in his gruff way, that “the captives had been thrown overboard 
by the government” 

Having issued his proclamation, Lord Ellenborough. might have felt that 
his part in connection with the Afghan war was played out, and that nothing 
more remained than to allow the troops to take up their different stations, and 
then await the honours which the crown might be pleased to confer as rewards 
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for distinguished services Unfortunately for himself, liis lordship took a very 
different view of the course to be adopted The gates of Somnantli, about 
which he had been so puerile and minute in his instructions, and to which he 
attached so much importance that he had required Nott to guard them as he 
would his colours, had been transported to the frontier. It was now necessary 
publicly to announce their arrival, and acquaint the world with the mode in 
which they were to he disposed of, and forthwith appeared an address in which, 
indulging in extravagant orientalisms, he sets himself at open variance with good 
taste, right feeling, and sound policy. As a specimen of this niisej able effusion, 
and in justification of the censure passed upon it, it will suffice to quote its 
commencement 

‘■From the Governor-general to all the Princes, and Chief's, and People of 
India 

“My Brothers and my Friends,— Our victorious army hears the gates of 
the temple of Sommvuth in triumph from Afghanistan, and the despoiled tomb 
of Sultan Mahomed looks upon the ruins of Ghuzuee The insult of 800 years 
is at last avenged. The gates of the temple of Somnautb, so long the memorial 
of your humiliation, are become the proudest record of your national glory, the 
proof of your superiority in arms over the nations beyond the Indus To you, 
princes and chiefs of Sivhind, of Raj warm, of Malwah, and of Gujerat, I shall 
commit this glorious trophy of successful war. You will yourselves with all 
honour transmit the gates of sandal wood through your respective territories, 
to the restored temple of Somnautb. The chiefs of Sirliind shall be informed at 
what time our victorious army will first deliver the gates of the temple into 
their guardianship, at the loot of the bridge of the Sutlej.” 

When the “ proclamation of the gates” appeared, it was received with many 
doubts of its genuineness. These, however, weie only too soon dispelled by the 
stubborn fact, and it only remained for his friends to blush, and his opponents 
to exult and laugh at the folly of which he had been guilty. The story of the 
gates would not be complete without mentioning that Lord Elionborough, when 
lie indited what the Duke of Wellington called his “song of triumph,” was 
totally in error as to the point of fact. The gates were not those of Somnautb, 
and their date was much more recent than the time of Mahmood of Ghuznee. 
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CJRING the preparation for the final evacuation of Afghanistan, 
Lord Ellenhorough’s attention liatl been paitienbuly drawn to 
Scindo Though the nature of the government of this territory, 
and the relations established with its Ameers or rulers, were 
fonnerly explained, a brief recapitulation will not be unnecessary. 
The population consisted chiefly of Seindians pioper, with a considerable inter¬ 
mixture of Hindoos, and Beloochees The last had long been the dominant 
race, hut a change had at no distant period taken place in the ruling dynasty, 
Ly the substitution of the Talpoora tribe for that of the Kalloras. The govern¬ 
ment was a kind of family confederation The Talpoora chiefs, when they first 
obtained supremacy, were four brothers, who portioned out the country into 
four separate independencies, one for each brother, though they still continued 
so closely related, that they might be said to govern in common By the 
death of one of the brothers without issue, tire number of reigning families was 
reduced to three, and on the death of Ali iloorad, the last surviving brother, 
in 1833, family dissensions broke out, and were not suppressed till the country 
had been subjected to the calamities of a civil war. By the ultimate arrange¬ 
ment, the government still remained vested in the three families, at the head 
of which respectively were Nusseer Khan at Hyderabad, Roostum Khan at 
Khyrpoor, and Sliere Mahomed Khan at Meerpoor. Between those Ameers, 
though they all claimed to be independent, degrees of precedency were recog¬ 
nized, and Roostum Khan, perhaps because he was the oldest, and nearest to 
the original stock, was regarded as tlieir head These three Ameers, considered 
as the rulers of their respective families, were all independent princes, but each 
exercised Ms authority under considerable limitations, as be was not entitled 
to act without consulting with the other members of his own family. In this 
way, Roostum Khan had for his colleagues in the government at Khyrpoor 
Nusseer Khan, Ali Moorad Khan, and Shakur Khan, and Nusseer Khan at 
Hyderabad, Shahdad Khan, Hussein Ali Khan, Mahomed Khan, and Sobhdar 
Khan. 

The importance of the commerce of Scinde had early engaged the attention 
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of the East India Company, and they had been permitted, though not without ad isss. 
much hesitation on the part of the native authorities, to establish an agency 
at Tatta, near the mouths of the Tndus. Owing to misunderstandings and Commmni 
occasional acts of caprice and violence, this agency never made much progress, soml" lU ' 
and was at last withdrawn. The subject, however, was not lost sight of, 
and after several less important attempts to establish more extensive commercial 
relations with Scinde, Lord William Bentinck, then governor-general, despatched 
Colonel (afterwards Sir Henry) Pottingcr on a special mission to Hyderabad 
The main obstacle to he overcome was a suspicion on the part of the Ameers, 
that conquest rather than commerce was intended, and accordingly, when a 
treaty was at length concluded, special articles were introduced for the purpose 
of allaying the apprehensions thus not unnaturally entertained Nothing could 
be more explicit than these articles, which, notwithstanding subsequent arrange¬ 
ments, remained intact, and were in full force in 1838, when Lord Auckland, 
having finally adopted his fatal Afghan policy, began to inaugurate it by doing 
wholesale injustice The articles forbade the transport of troops and military 
stores by the Indus, but as this mode of transport seemed necessary, Lord 
Auckland, by his simple fiat, set the treaty aside, and intimated to the Ameers 
that, as he found it inconvenient to fulfil, he had resolved to violate its obliga¬ 
tions. The Amoers, after struggling in vain against this injustice, were obliged 
to succumb, and then learned that much worse was in store for them. At the Ln&i Ana- 
very time when the governor-general was openly violating solemn treaties rcgujorits 
because he could not conveniently observe them, ho did not hesitate to station 0bht '' ltl0m ' 
a body of reserve at Kurrachee, for the avowed purpose of keeping the Ameers 
in check, This was hut a preliminary step to a forced treaty, hv which they 
were not only deprived of their independence by the admission of a subsidiary 
force, hut taken hound to pay for this force a sum of three lacs per annum. 

It was in vain that one of the Ameers, taking the previous treaties from a box, 
indignantly asked, “What is to become of all these?” and then observed that, 

“since the day that Scinde has been connected with the English there has 
always been something now; your government is never satisfied; we are 
anxious for your friendship, but we cannot be continually persecuted j we have 
given a road to j^our troops through our territories, and now you wish to 
remain ” An army was at hand to impose the treaty, if it was not voluntarily 
accepted, and the Ameers had no alternative but to resign their independence, 
by agreeing to accept and pay for a subsidiary force, and at the same time 
deprive themselves of what they regarded as a main source of their revenue, 
by abolishing all tolls on boats navigating the Indus. 

Lord Ellenborough was so well aware of the injustice with which the 
Ameers had been treated, that ho bad declared it “impossible to believe that 
they could entertain friendly feelings,” a,md he might therefore have been 
expected to make some allowance for thenu if, dqting the tragedy which was 
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acted in Afghanistan, they had manifested feelings of an opposite nature 
This, however, was a degree of generosity for which he was not prepared, and 
lienee, while he admitted that “we would not be justified in inflicting punish¬ 
ment upon the thoughts,” he issued his instructions on the subject to Sir Charles 
Napier, who had been appointed to the chief command in Sciude, in the 
following terms: “ Should any Ameer or chief with whom we have a treaty of 
alliance or friendship, have evinced hostile designs against us, during the late 
events, which may have induced them to doubt the continuance of our power, 
it is the present intention of the governor-general to inflict upon the treachery 
of such ally and friend so signal a punishment as shall effectually deter others 
from similar conduct ” He was pleased, however, to add that “he would not 
proceed in this course without the most ample and convincing evidence of the 
guilt of the accused,” and hence Sir Charles Napier considered it as his first 
business to ascertain whether such evidence could be found. The result was 
communicated in a paper entitled “ Return of Complaints,” in which the 
delinquencies of every particular Ameer were carefully enumevaied. 

This return of complaints Sir Charles Napier accompanied with a lengthened 
report, which commenced as follows: “It is not for me to note how we came 
to occupy Scinde, hut to consider the subject as it stands. We are here by 
right of treaties entered into by the Ameers, aud therefore stand on the same 
footing as themselves; for rights held under treaty arc as sacred as the right 
which sanctions that treaty. There does not appear any public protest regis¬ 
tered against the treaties by the Ameers; they are therefore to be considered as 
free expressions of the will of the contracting parties,” Having thus cleared 
the way by promulgating a theory which he knew to be, in this instance at least, 
totally at variance with fact, he proceeded to argue, that a rigid adherence to 
treaty ought to be exacted from the Ameers, because the effect would be, “ to 
favour our Indian interests by abolishing barbarism and ameliorating the 
condition of society,” and in short, obliging the Ameers to do "that which 
honourable civilized rulers would do of their own accord.” But here an impor¬ 
tant question arises Would a rigid adherence to treaties suffice for the accom¬ 
plishment of the objects contemplated by them? The government of the 
Ameers, “hated by its subjects, despotic, hostile alike to the interests of 
England and of its own people, a government of low intrigue, and so constituted 
that it must fall to pieces by the vices of its construction,” will be constantly 
coming into collision with us. The consequence may easily be foreseen. “The 
more powerful government will at no distant period swallow up the weaker;" 
in other words, Scinde must sooner or later form paid of British India. If so, 
“ would it not then be better to come to that result at once?” To this question, 
proposed by himself, Sir Charles Napier gave the following answer: “ I think 
‘it would he better if it can be dome with honesty!’ This point of honesty, 
which at first sight looked formidable, was easily disposed of by the following 
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simple consideiation ' The lefiaetory Ameeis break the tieaty to giatify ^ u isi 2 
then aval ice, and we punish the breach I perceive no injustice 

In the interval, while awaiting Laid Ellenhotough’s final answer, Sir Chailes o m ne 
Najner saw plainly that the Ameeis were mustei ing their forces, and would 
not submit to the teims about to be proposed to them, without making a Inal Ullteih 
of their strength He made his prepaiations accordingly, and with full confid¬ 
ence m the issue, though he knew that in point of nuinbeis liis little force 
would be a mere handful compared 
to that of the enemy On the 2d of 
December the tieaty, as Loul Ellen- 
lioiough had finally sanctioned it, 
was transmitted to Hydeiahad, and 
oil the ith to Khyipooi Its terms 
weic haisli in the extreme, and still 
more humiliating than harsh. In 
addition to the cessions of territory 
demanded, the Ameers were to he de¬ 
prived of one of the most generally 
iceognized privileges of sovereignty, 
that of coining money in their own 
name In future the British govern¬ 
ment would appropiiate this privilege 
to itself, and establish a currency in 
which the coins were to hear on one 
side “the effigy of the sovereign of 
England ” In short every article in 
the tieaty was worded as if the ob¬ 
ject had been to provoke a refusal, 
and then take advantage of it We 

can easily understand that the Ameers received the treaty “with great 
apparent disgust,” and that for a time nothing was talked ot in their dur¬ 
bars but war, “open or concealed” Prudence, in the meantime, suggested 
the latter, and the unfailing resource of negotiation was resorted to, This 
deceived no one, and least of all Sir Charles Napier, who on the 9th oi 
December sent a letter to the Ameers of Khyrpoor, in which he thus addressed 
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themYour submission to the orders of the governor-general, and your 
friendship for our nation, should be beyond doubt, because you have solemnly 
assured me of the same We are friends It is right, therefoie, to infolm you 
of sfcrango rumours that reach me Your subjects, it is said, propose to attack 
my camp in the night time. This would of course be without y oui knowledge, 
and would also be Very foolish, because my soldiers would slay those who 
attacked them; and when day dawned 1 would march to Khyrpoor, transport 
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ad 1842 the inhabitants to Sukkur, and destroy your capital city—with exception of 
~ 3 our highnesses’ palace, which I would leave standing alone, as a mark of my 
Tho Arneois respect for j'our highnesses, and of my conviction that you have no authority 
of&<mao oyer y 0lu . .subjects I should also entrench so far on your highnesses’ treasury 
as to defray the expense of this operation; because it is just that governors 
should pay for the mischiefs their subjects inflict on their neighbours, 1 there¬ 
fore advertise your highnesses of the destruction which such an attempt on my 
camp would inevitably draw down upon Khyrpoor, in order that you may 
warn your people against committing any act of hostility. ’ 

Thun pm- These menaces, notwithstanding the jocular tcims in which they are 
nitojnn' lb ' expressed, were not lost upon the Ameers, who at once redoubled their profes- 
m>'\TtV fe h * 011s ^ submission and their preparations for hostilities. Sir Charles Napier 
<w.umttho therefore announced to them that he would proceed forthwith to occupy their 
tenitory, and with this view began on the lOtli of December to convey bis 
troops across the Indus from Sukkur. Meer Roostum, the lurbanod Ameer, a 
feeble and imbecile old man, above eighty yeais of age, was in the greatest 
alarm. He knew that his brother Ali Moorad, by strong professions of submis¬ 
sion, had gained the ear of the British commander, and was intriguing to 
supplant him According to the form of government established in Scinde, 
Ali Moorad was entitled to be bis successor, but even this Meer Roostum was 
not disposed to concede, and he had set his heart on securing the succession to 
the turban to his own son. After crossing to the left bank of the Indus, and 
encamping at Rovee, Sir Charles Napier was within a march of Khyrpoor, 
which is only ten miles to the south-west. This brought matters to a crisis, 
and Meer Roostum wrote to saj>- that, feeling himself powerless in the hands of 
his own family, he had resolved to escape to the British camp. As it was feared 
that his presence there might prove a source of embarrassment, tins answer 
returned to his proposal was that be would find a more appropriate asylum in 
the camp of Ali Moorad. Either in consequence of this answer or some more 
private arrangement, Meer Roostum took refuge in his brother’s fort of Deejee- 
kote, about ten miles south of his capital. Meanwhile Meer Roostum’s formal 
acceptance of the new treaty and all its rigorous and humiliating exactions 
having been obtained, lm was henceforth to bo regarded as a British ally, and 
the territory of Upper Scindc, of which Khyrpoor was the capital, became 
Pi-aparakions entitled to the benefit of British protection. A necessary consequence was that 
11 ie ‘those chiefs who refused to follow in Meer Roosturn’s wake, and submit to the 
treaty, were held to be public enemies The leading malcontents were Meer 
Roostum’s son and nephew, who instead of submitting fled to their forts in the 
desert. The most important of these was Eumumghur, situated about eighty 
miles south-east of Khyrpoor, and nearly 100 north-east of Hyderabad. Here a 
considerable body of troops had assembled under these two leaders, who believ¬ 
ing .then position unassailable, in consequence of the difficulty of reaching it, 
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deemed it no longer necessary to conceal tlieir hostile intentions Sir (Jinnies a d is,r, 
Napici determined to teach them that they weie not so secuic as they imagined, 
and immediately lagan to prepale an expedition against Einaumghur 

While prepaiing for the expedition the Biitish commandei was somewhat 
disconceited by the escape of Meor Roostum, appaiently with Ali Mooiad’s 
lonnivance The point is not of much consequence, hut as Ali had previously 
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induced or compelled his brother to resign the tin ban to him in the mostfoimal Lniediuon 
manner, the probability is that he wished to make his possession more secure im’mm 
by frightening Meer Roostum into a flight which would leave him sole master. eUm 
At first it was supposed that a change of plans would he necessary, as the 
enemy were reported to be mustering in great strength at a place called Dhinjee, 
hub it was ultimately found that there was no necessity to deviate from the 
original plan, and the inarch into the desert was commenced As the Duke 
of Wellington afteiwards declared the march upon Einaumghur “one of the 
most curious military feats which I have ever known to he perfoimed, or have 
ever perused an account of in my life,” some details of if will naturally he 
expected The plan adopted cannot he better described than in Sir Charles 
Napier’s own words:—“My plans are fixed to march to the edge of the desert; 
then encamp, select 500 of the strongest Europeans and natives, mount them 
on camels, and load all my other camels with water, except a few to carry 
rations My camel battery also shall go, and as many irregular horse as it shall 
he prudent to take, and then slap upon Einaumghur in the heart of the desert; 
if it sui renders, good; if not, it shall have such a hammering as shall make the 
fire fly out of its eyes. While this is going on, my camels shall go hack for 
provisions, and water is abundant at Einaumghur. My expectation is that 
four shells, out of the four hundred, with my battery, will produce a surrender, 
to say nothing of an escalade, for which I am prepared ” 

Leaving Khyrpoor, Sir Charles Napier arrived on the 3d of January, 1843, at 
Khanpoor, and on the 4th at Deejee.kote. On the following day he made his 
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final arrangements for crossing the desert. “On the night of the 5th we 
moved will) 350 of the 22d regiment (queen’s), all mounted on camels, two 
soldiers on each. AVe have, two 24 lb. howitzers, with double teams of camels, 
and two hundred of the Sciudo horse, and provisions for littcon days; water 
for four.” On the 7th Choonka, twenty-five miles from Dcejeekote, was 
reached. Though the enemy had icpcatedly shown himself, no opposition was 
encountered, and at last, on arriving on the 12th before Mmaumghur, it was 
found to be evacuated. The fort, built of burned brick in the form of a square 
with round towers, fiom forty to fifty feet high, and inclosed by an exterior 
wall, was of great strength, and capable of resisting any force without artillery. 
In this arm, however, Sir Cluulcs was, as we have seen, well provided, and 
must therefore have made good the capture, though it might have been preceded 
by a perilous delay. Having halted only so long as was necessary to shatter 
Emaumghm to atoms, with 10,000 lbs. of gunpowder, the expeditionary force 
retraced its steps, and on the 21st of January arrived at Peer Abubekr, 
situated within Rcinde proper, eight miles south of Deejeokote, on the road 
from Khyrpoor to Hyderabad 

Having been joined by the troops which he had left at Dcejeekote, Sir 
Charles commenced his march southward in the direction of 1 Tyderabad, hoping 
that the consternation produced by the capture and destruction of Emauin- 
yliur would smooth the way and render actual hostilities unnecessary. At the 
outset it seemed that this hope was about to be realized. The Ameers, afraid 
to commit themselves to a final rejection of the treaty, professed thoir willing¬ 
ness to accept it, and even fixed the day on which they wore formally to sign 
it. Procrastination, however, was their object, and they managed to weave 
various pretexts for delay. Major Outram, who was conducting the negotiation 
on the part of the British government, gave them more credit for sincerity 
than they deserved, and even became so far their dupe as to propose that Sir 
Charles Napier should leave bis army behind and come in person to Hyderabad 

“This,” said the commissioner, "will remove all difficulties.’' "Yes,” was the 
reply, "and my head from my shoulders.” That in this instance the military 
had formed a more correct judgment than tlic political officer was soon made 
manifest. On the 12th of February, twenty-five Beloocheo chiefs of the Murine 
tribe, with their followers, being taken in arms, were arrested. On JTyat Khan, 
who held the chief command, was found an order from Mahomed Khan, one of 
the Hyderabad Ameers, directing him to assemble every male able to wield a 
sword, and join his victorious Bdoochea troops at Meanee on the 9 th. On 
the very day when this discovery was made, the Ameers met in full durbar, 
and with the exception of Nusseer Khan of Khyrpoor, signed what was justly 
styled a penal, and was to them a most obnoxious treaty This, which ought 
to have been the conclusion of a peaceful aiTangemenb, was only the consoronia- 
tion of a system of duplicity The Ameers had only been endeavouring to gain 
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time to complete their militaiy preparations These, however, they were at 
last obliged to precipitate, as Sir Charles Napier, too well aware of their real 
intentions, refused to listen to their procrastinating pleas, and was lapidly 
advancing on Hyderabad On the 15th of February he reached New Halla, 
about thirty miles north of Hyderabad, and there learned that instead of wait¬ 
ing for his nearer approach the Ameers had commenced actual hostilities by a 
formidable attack on the British residency in that capital. Fortunately the 
few troops within the inclosure, though not exceeding in all 100 men, after 
gallantly resisting all the attempts of an enemy, estimated at 8000, to force an 
entrance, were able, when their ammunition was nearly expended, to embark 
on board a, steamer which lay in the liver, and thus escaped the slaughter to 
which the Belooehecs had doomed them. 

The sword being now the only arbiter, Sir Charles Napier moved his camp 
first to Muttaree, and then to Meaner. The latter place, situated only six 
miles north of Hyderabad, was reached on the 17th of February, and was 
destined, eve that day closed, to become famous in the military annals of British 
India. When at Halla, the British commander had a choice of two roads, one 
by the river which would bring him directly in front of the enemy, leaving 
their rear open; and the other by Jainhallaka Tanda, which would turn their 
right, and force them to fight with their back to the Indus. His inclination 
was to take the latter, because, to use his own words, “ if victorious, I should 
utterly extirpate the Jioloochee army, and I am as sure of victory as a man 
who knows that victory is an accident can he.’’ Nothing can show more 
clearly how happily his well-known hardihood was tempered with caution 
than the conclusion at which lie arrives. It must be given in his own words. 
After mentioning the strong temptation to choose the Jamhallaka Tanda 
road, he says: “It is dangerous—1. Because 2800 men will be opposed to 
2-3,000 or 30,000, and these are stiff odds. 2. A reverse would cast me off from 
the river and my supplies. 3. A repulse would add 20,000 men to the enemy; 
for barbarians hold no faith with the beaten, and numbers axe now abiding the 
issuo of the first fight. . . . All the doubtful would on a repulse turn upon 
us, and certainly it is no over-estimate to say, that wfith a beaten force I should 
have to fight a way to Suklcur through .30,000 men." In regard to the river 
road, lie says; “It is shorter, and my right flank is secure; if worsted, my 
provisions are safe in the steamers; the nearer the river the more ditches, and 
as the Ameers have most cavalry that suits me best. They have 20,000 
horsemen; mine arc but 800, and a victory will not therefore be so decisive; 
still I can pursue them with vigour. Yes! I will march along the river and 
trust to manoeuvring in the battle for turning their right, without losing the 
river myself.” 

The British force, mustering 2800 men of all arms, with twelve pieces of 
artillery, started from Muttahee at four in the maiming of the 17th, and after 
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a march of four hours, discovered the enemy strongly posted, having each of 
their hanks covered with a wood, and in front the hod of a river, now dry, hut 
with a high hank At 9 A.M the British were formed in order of battle, and 
began to advance from the right in echelons of battalions, the artillery and her 
majesty’s 22d regiment in line forming the leading echelon, the 25th native 
infantry the second, the 12th native infantry the third, and the 1st grenadier 
native infantry the fourth. The !)th Bengal light cavalry formed the reserve 
in rear of the left wing, and the Poonah horse, together with four companies of 
infantry, guarded the baggage “ In this order of battle,” says Sir Charles 
Napier, “we advanced as at a review, over a fine plain swept by the cannon of 
the enemy.” The distance between the two lines being not more than 1000 
yards, was soon traversed, and the battle became general along the bank of the 
river The combatants coming at once to close quarters, “fought lor three 
hours or more with great fury, man to man. Then,” continues the despatch, 
" was seen the superiority of the musket and bayonet over the sword, and 
shield, end matchlock The brave Belooclioes, first discharging their matchlocks 
and pistols, dashed over the bank with desperate resolution, bub down went 
these bold and skilful swordsmen under the superior power of the musket and 
bayonet.” At one time the 22d, 25th, and 12th regiments were almost over¬ 
borne by the courage and numbers of the enemy, hut a brilliant charge by tin* 
9th Bengal cavalry and the Scinde horse completely relieved them, by forcing 
the right of the enemy's line, capturing a standard and several pieces of 
artillery, and even driving a large hod}’ of horse beyond their own camp. 
“This charge,” says Sir Charles, “decided in my opinion the crisis of the action, 
or, from the moment the cavalry were seen in rear of their right flank, the 
resistance of the enemy slackened, the 22d regiment forced the hank, the 25th 
and 12th did the same, the latter regiment capturing several guns, and the 
victory was decided ” The loss of the British was 25<> killed and wounded; 
that of the enemy was estimated at 5000 The results of the victory were the 
capture of the whole of the enemy’s artillery, ammunition, standards, and camp, 
with considerable stores and some treasure, the personal submission of the 
Ameers, who yielded themselves up as prisoners of war, and the surrender of 
Hyderabad, on the great tower of which the British flag was hoisted on the 
20th of February. 

Notwithstanding the splendid victory of Meanee, the war was not yet 
terminated. Shere Mahomed of Mecrpoor, the most talented of all the Ameers, 
was on the way to join his confederates when he learned their signal defeat. 
The British commander offered to accept Ids submission on the same terms as 
the other Ameers, but he disdained to yield, and kept the field at the head of a 
force which continued to accumulate till it amounted to about 20,000 men. 
For some time after his victory, Sir Charles Napier was not able to muster a 
disposable force of 2000 men, and therefore, instead of entering on a new cam- 
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paigu, prudently formecl an entrenched camp oil the left bank of the Indus, ad Wi 
and also constructed a foil on the right hank, as a protection to the steamers ~ 
which carried his supplies. Heie he remained waiting for leinfoicements, and 
consoling himself with the reflection: “ If he (HIicue Mahomed) assails my mTul'’*' 1 ' 
woiks, lie will he beaten; if he does not, the delay \v ill exhaust his money, 
seeing that the Beloochees aie as rapacious as the}' are brave.” He had 
not miscalculated The 
Ameer gradually ap 
proached nearer and near¬ 
er, and seeing no appear¬ 
ance of being attacked, be¬ 
came so confident of suc¬ 
cess, that on the 1,1th of 
March, when only twelve 
miles distant, he sent a 
letter offering to allow the 
British to quit the country 
on liberating the Ameers, 
and restoring what they 
had taken. “Just as his 
messenger's delivered this 
letter,” says Sir Charles 
Napier, “ the evening gun 

was fired There, said I, do you hear that? Yes Well, that is your answer 

On the 21st of March the expected reinforcements arrived, and the British •« 

, . lJublu 

force, increased to 5000 men, immediately prepared to assume tiro offensive 
With this view it moved from Hyderabad at daybreak of tire 21th, and after a 
march of four miles arrived at Dubba. Here the enemy, consisting of 20,000 
men of all arms, were found strongly posted behind a kind of double nullah, 
formed by two deep parallel ditches, the first 8 feet deep and 22 feet wide, and 
the second 17 feet deep and 42 feet wide. Between the two was a bank 
43 feet wide. The attack was immediately commenced, the whplo of the British 
artillery opening on the enemy’s position, while the line led by her majesty’s 
22d advanced in echelons from the left In a short time the enemy were seen 
moving considerable bodies to their left, and apparently retreating, as if unable 
to stand the cross fire of the British artillery. This moment was chosen to 
order’ a charge, which was made with the greatest gallantry and success by the 
3d cavalry under Captain Delamain, and tire Sciirde horse under Captain Jacob, 
who crossed the nullah and pursued the retreating enemy for several miles. 

While this was passing on tiro right, her majesty’s 22d gallantly attacked the 
nullah and carried it, though not without .considerable loss. The 22d were 
closely followed by the 25th, 21st, and 12th native infantry, and the victory 
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was decided. On the 2Gtli the British force was again in motion, and arrived 
on the 27th at Sliere Mahomed’s capital, Meerpoov, of which possession was 
immediately taken. Sir Charles Napier was afraid to advance farther, being 
obliged, as lie says, “to watch the Indus, which will soon swell, and may cut 
me off by the inundation.” Unwilling, however, not to reap the full limits of 
his victory, he sent a squadron of cavalry, on the 28th ol March, to reconnoitre 
Omerkote, a fort situated in the deseit, about 100 miles east of Hyderabad, 
and on the following day detached Captain Wliillie, with his battery, to make 
progress so far as water could be found. The report of the reconnoitring party 
was, that Omerkote was defended by i'O 00 men, and, on the faith of it, an 
express was immediately sent after Whitlic ordering him to return. This was 
unfortunate, for the real fact was that Omerkote had been abandoned. As soon, 
as this was known, a second express was sent off countermanding the first. By 
this time, however, Whitlic, who had received the first express, was acting upon 
it, and had only consented to halt at the urgent request of CaptainBrown, who, 
feeling sure that the, order to return had been given under misapprehension, 
volunteered to ride hack to head-quarters and return with new instructions. 
This feat lie successfully performed. The result was, that Major Woodburn, 
who had succeeded to the command, hastened forward to Omerkote, and found 
it without defenders. The importance which the British commander attached 
to this capture, appears not only from his having previously declared, “1 will 
have it if if costs another battle;” but also from his speaking ol' it in such terms 
as the following: “ Omerkote is ours . . . This completes the conquest of 
Scinde; everyplace is in my possession, and, thank God! 1 have done with 
war. Never again am I likely to see a shot fired in anger.” It will he after¬ 
wards seen that in these anticipations he was too sanguine, hut in the meantime 
it will he necessary to give some explanation of the main ground on which he 
founded them. 

The obnoxious treaty which the governor-general had sought to impose on 
the Ameers ceased to he applicable to the actual situation of affairs after the 
victory of Meanee and the surrender of the Ameers as prisoners of war. By these 
events the old constitution of Scinde was virtually abolished, and it became neces¬ 
sary to provide a substitute for it. What this was to be was first publicly 
announced March 5, 1843, by a “notification" which concluded in the following 
terms:—"Thus has victory placed at the disposal of the British government the 
country on both banks of the Indus from Sukkur to the .sea, with the exception 
of such portions thereof as may belong to Meet- All Moorad of Khyrpoor, and 
to any other Ameer who may have remained faithful to his engagements,” In 
other words, Scinde with the exception above mentioned was henceforth a 
province of British India. 

Sir Charles Napier believing that with the capture of Omerkote the conquest 
of Scinde was completed, had said that he did not expect to he obliged to fire 
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anotbei .shot In the course of a shoxt time lie was obliged to modify this 
expectation Slide Mahomed, returning fiom the desert to which he had lied, 
once moie raised his standard, and was able towaids the end of April to take 
post with 8000 men at Kliooneia, about sixty miles north east of Hyderabad, 
Shah Mahomed Ins brother had also mustered a tnree of several thousands, with 
four guns, arrd gone down to Seliwan with the view of crossing the Indus and 
taking part in a preconcerted insurrection at Hyderabad Meer Hos->ein, Meet 
Roo,stum’s son, was in the desert at Shaghur with a body of 2000 men, and rn 
concert with several refractory 7 killedars was menacing Ali Moorad at Klryipoor 
The delta of the Ganges was traversed by predatory rovrng Belooclrees to the 
number of about 20,000, and to the east of the delta, beyond the Poorana 
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branch of the river, a tribe mustering some 7000 was threatening to intercept 
the communications with Bombay. Instead of uninterrupted tranquillity, 
therefore, everything foreboded a new struggle, and called for the immediate 
adoption of decisive measures. Shore Mahomed was by far the most formid¬ 
able of all these insurgent chiefs His actual force was the largest, and there 
was reason to fear that he might be able to double or triple its numbers by 
penetrating into the delta of the Indus, which formed the principal pait of his 
original territory, and where he had only to appear in order to rally all the 
predatory hordes around Ins standard 

The first actual encounter, however, was not with Sherc Mahomed, but 
Shah Mahomed Iris brother. This chief, hearing of the arrival of Colonel 
Roberts at Sehwau and bis preparations to cross the river, hastened forward at 
the head of 3000 men, in the hope of taking him at an advantage. In this he 
completely outwitted himself, for Roberts came upon. him. by surprise, and 
besides dispersing Iris force and burning his camp, took him prisoner and sent 
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ah iso. him ou to Hyderabad. His arrival here was most opportiiuc, for the intended 
insurrection, of which he was to he one of the main supports, was immediately 
abandoned in despair. This success was soon followed by another of still greater 
consequence. Sir Charles, anxious to put down Shere Mahomed, had marched 
out of Hyderabad in the very middle of the hot season. Mis sufferings and 
those of liis troops were dreadlul, and on the 15th of June, he and forty-three 
other Europeans were struck down ljy sun strokes. Within three hours they 
were alL dead except himself. Speaking of this wonderful escape 1 , he attributes 
it to his temperate habits; “I do not drink, that is the secret; the sun had no 
ally in the liquor amongst iny brains,” hut at the same time mentions another 
circumstance which lie says “ roused me from my lethargy as much as the blrnl- 

rui.it»f ing.” Tins was a message from Colonel Jacob, intimating that lie had encoun- 

m iitouieii. tered Shere Mahomed, defeated him and dispersed his forces without the loss of 
a single man. Everything like open hostility was now at an end, and the 
British commander had at length the full opportunity which he had earnestly 
desired, to devote himself, as governor of Scinde, to the work of internal im¬ 
provement. It is not too much to say that in this department lie displayed 
administrative talents of the highest order. The powers conferred upon him 
by Lord Ellenborough were almost absolute, and lie used them under circum¬ 
stances of great difficulty, in repressing crime, encouraging industry, and 
developing the resources of the country by opening new channels of communi¬ 
cation and irrigation, and bringing under cultivation fertile tracts, which the 
Ameers had converted into shikuryahs or hunting grounds His administration 
will again come under notice. Meanwhile it is necessary to attend to the 
proceedings of the governor-general in a different quarter. 

Jiaintioin Junkoiee How Seindia, who succeeded by adoption in 1827 to Do whit Row 
Seindia, died childless on the 7th of February, 1818. Two years before, he had 
become subject to attacks of illness, which it was believed must ultimately 
prove fatal, and it therefore became necessary for the British government to 
provide for their interests at the court of Gwalior in tire event of his demise. The 
maharajah was, like his predecessor, childless. His wife, the rnaliaranee, was 
daughter of a person named Jcswunt Row Goorpurra, and only twelve years of 
age. While the illness of the sovereign and the youth of his wife thus loft the 
government without a proper head, the administration was intrusted to a regency 
of five individuals. Among these the Mama Salrih, the maharajah’s maternal 
uncle, who had at one time been sole regent, still possessed the greatest .influ¬ 
ence, hut it was very doubtful if ho would he able to retain it after his nephew’s 
death, as all the persons composing the regency were notoriously at enmity 
with each other. Colonel Spiers, the resident at Gwalior, in communicating 
these facts to Lord Auckland, in February, 184*1, suggested that he should be 
authorized, in the event of the maharajah’s death, to recommend to his widow 
the adoption of the nearest heir of Scindia's family, and that on this adoption 
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“tlic mother and her adopted son should he supported by the British govern- \ n nu 
nient from foreign and domestic enemies ” The answer was, that in the event 
of the maharajah’s death “without male issue, or the delegation of authority T!aa,1 ™ H 
to his widow to adopt a son,” the proper course for the resident would he to " ItU " u ' uUa 
“make known the willingness of the British government to recognize an adop¬ 
tion fmm the family of Scindia, which may he made by his widow, with the 
consent of the leading chiefs of the durbar.” 

The day after the maharajah’s death, the resident received two pressing 
messages, earnestly requesting his presence at the palace. On airiving there he 
found assembled the ministers and all the influential persons about the court, 
and was informed that the Tara. Bailee (the late maharajah’s widow, whom they 
acknowledged as their sovereign mistress), themselves, and also those then 
present, had selected as successor to the guild ce, Bluigeerut Bow, a hoy about 
eight or nine years of age, and the nearest m hi ud in the family to the late tM«m to 
maharajah. On the 9th of February the resident wrote as follows:—"The thotlir ''“° 
maharaneo and the boy she has selected may he still considered as children; it 
may therefore appear to the governor-general requisite that a regency should 
be appointed; the present ministry certainly do not possess the confidence of 
the army or of the people. The Mama Sahib (the maternal uncle of the late 
maharajah) appears to me to possess the greatest influence of any person about 
this court, and seems to he attached to our interests; he would perhaps he the 
person best calculated to place at the head, of the regency.” In replying to this 
letter, Lord Ellenhorough expressed great satisfaction that the Tara Ttanee had 
“adopted, with the apparently general concurrence of the chiefs and people,” 
the hoy whom he “had himself deemed to be nearest in blood to the late maha¬ 
rajah,” but added, “The adoption of a hoy too young to administer the govern¬ 
ment necessarily creates anxiety as to the selection of the ministers by whom 
the government is to he carried on, and the governor-general awaits with much 
interest the communication he expects shortly to receive on that head.” In ““™ t Salub 
another letter, dated only three days later, he entered more fully on the subject of 
the regency. He considered that “it would be most for the benefit of the Gwalior 
state, that the regency should be confided to one person, in whom, during the 
minority of the maharajah, may reside all the authority of the state. It would 
he for the regent to nominate the ministers, and they would be responsible to 
him.” Having thus given his opinion in favour of a single regent, invested 
with all the authority of the state, the governor-general ventured on still more 
delicate ground, and declared he would “gladly see the regency conferred upon 
the Mama Sahib.” This recommendation appears to have been effectual, and on 
the 23d of February, after the young maharajah had been placed on theguddee, 
it was officially proclaimed by the ministers, with the full concurrence of the 
Banee, tlmt the Mama Sahib had heefi nominated regent. 

On receiving notice of this appointment; tile governor-general gave the 
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iu iso resident the following instruction:—“You will inform tho Mama Sahib, that 
having understood from you that he has, in your presence, been nominated 
ji.-una Bah* rgo‘eiit of the Gwalior state, I recognize him as the responsible head of that 
state, and am prepared to support liis authority.” At the time when Lord 
tuo'n'ntish Ellcnborough thus pledged himself to the regent, be was not unaware of tho 
extent to which it might involve him in the internal affairs of Gwalior. Not 
only was the pay of the troops heavily in aircar, while the available funds 
were insufficient to meet it, but an infantry brigade of three battalions had 
manifested a mutinous spirit. One of these battalions, under a native com¬ 
mandant named Isluirce Sing, when proceeding into Malvvah, had before quitting 
the Gwalior territory been guilty of several outrages The resident advised 
that an example should be made of its commander, and the late maharajah gave 
orders that he should he recalled, and on his arrival at Gwalior, he not only 
dismissed the service, hut confined iu the fort. Ishuree Sing probably suspected 
what was intended, and therefore, instead ol“ returning alone, as he had been 
peremptorily ordered to do, he brought liis battalion along with him. Having 
committed himself by this bold step, he succeeded in gaining over the other 
two battalions of tho brigade, and engaging the whole three to make common 
cause with him. The governor-general, fully alive to the danger of these pro¬ 
ceedings, wrote a second letter to the resident, which referring to the former, 
concluded as follows:—“The governor-general did not acquaint yon that he was 
prepared to support the authority of the regent, without taking at the same time 
the necessary preliminary steps to enable him to give at once the most effectual 
support if it should he desired. It is inconvenient that there should he pro¬ 
tracted suspense on this point, and the governor-general is anxious to know, 
as soon as possible, whether the state of affairs at Gwalior is such as to render 
it improbable that his immediate aid will become necessary to support the 
regent’s authority.” The thing intended could not now be mistaken. The 
governor-general by “support” meant armed intervention, and was ready, at a 
moment’s notice, to march an army into Scindia’a territory, for the purpose of 
helping the newly appointed regent to inflict punishment on a mutinous brigade, 
DminM tiw Fortunately Lord Eilenborough’s military ardour was neutralized by the 
profferedprudence of the regent, who “hoped he might be pardoned for stating that he 
tor general, would prefer awaiting his own time for the punishment of Ishuree Sing - ,” inas¬ 
much as the calling in of British troops “might cause a serious disturbance 
throughout the whole army,” and “lose him that popularity and confidence 
which the officers and troops of it certainly at present appear to repose in him,” 
His lordship could hardly have been pleased with this rebuff, which by implica¬ 
tion charged him with a readiness to hurry into hostilities, which might have 
set the whole state of Gwalior in a flame. He had however the good sense to 
abandon his design, though he had gone so far as to have actually taken, several 
measures “ for the purpose of concentrating a preponderating force.” 
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Meanwhile the court of Gwalior was the scene of intrigues, which though id isri 
paltry in themselves were paving the way for important changes In these " ~ 

intrigues a woman of the name of Nuruujee took a leading part She was in <wtm 
the confidence of the ranee, and had acquired such an ascendency over lier JauTtiw 
that the regent felt his own authority to he in danger, and was considering how iUxM "' uh 
he might be able to remove her and her faction from the palace. The governor- 
general, after being thwarted in an important military operation which he had 
contemplated, was in no humour to listen to the detail of petty intrigues, and 
therefore wrote as follows when they were communicated to him by the 
resident:—" The governor-general intended to advise and to approve the selec¬ 
tion of a sole regent having all the authority which, according to our English 
understanding of the word, appertains to his office as the responsible head of 
the government; and he will still indulge the hope that no little views and 
interests will he permitted to intervene, and to deprive the state of Gwalior of 
the only sort of government which, during the minority of a young uneducated 
hoy adopted by a girl, can maintain the dignity of the family of Scindia, and 
the efficiency of the administration of the state.” The woman Nuruujee was 
induced to retire, after making an excellent bargain for herself, but it soon 
appeared that a still more formidable intriguer was resident in the palace. 

This was the Dada Khasjee Walla, who had originally aspired to the regency, 
and was labouring incessantly to undermine the Mama Sahib, whose position in 
consequence became untenable, and he was obliged not only to resign the 
regency, hut to retire into the Deccan. 

No new regent or minister having 1 ieen appointed after the expulsion of Mama sw ft™ 
Habib, the resident suggested, that as the maharanee held durbars daily, the nation 
best mode of conducting official intercourse would he by direct communication 
with herself. The governor-general caught at this suggestion, and was inclined 
to think that this direct inode of communication, while there was no ostensible 
minister, might he that which would practically give the resident “the most 
beneficial influence over the government” Having come to this conclusion he 
retracted the contemptuous opinion he had previously expressed, and declared 
it to be his impression “that the maharanee is a very sensitive and somewhat 
impetuous girl, hut that she is by no means without a good disposition; and 
that with her character, anything may he made of her according to the manner 
in which she is approached and treated.” Meanwhile the Dada Khasjee Walla, 
who continued in high favour witfi the maharanee, had not lost sight of Mama 
Sahib, and accordingly when the ex-regent halted in his journey southward at 
Seronge, the capital of a small native state, he meditated sending a body of 
troops into that territory to seize him. Hearing of this design the governor- 
general determined not to allow the rights of an ally to he infringed by an 
unprovoked aggression, and therefore instructed Colonel Spiers that if he had 
the least apprehension of any intention of the de, facto government of Gwalior 
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to violate the territory of Scrooge, lie would “addie,s the maharanee her,self, 
and refer her highness to the concluding sentence of the goveiuoi-generals 
proclamation of the 1 st of October, 1812, wherein his loidship made this declara¬ 
tion: ‘Hinceiely attached to peace for the sake ol the benefits if confers upon the 
people, the governor-general is resolved that peace shall be maintained, and lie 
will direct the whole power of the British government against tiro state by 
which it shall lie infringed 

The Bad,i, Khasjee Walla, thus interdicted from gratifying his vindictive 
temper on a personal rival, showed his rage and disappointment liy exerting 
himself in opposition to British interests, and the governor-geneial in conse¬ 
quence became convinced that the tranquillity of Gwalior could only be seemed 
by his removal. At first his lordship had expressed himself in such a way as 
seemed to imply that a simple removal would satisfy hint, hut ultimately on 
passing in review all the delinquencies of the court favourite, he declared his 
conviction, that "the mere dismissal of the Dada Khasjee Walla, after all that 
has passed, would not ho suifieient to alfmd security against similar intrigues 
to that in which he has been the mover, and to place the relations between the 
two governments upon a satisfactory footing” hie therefore instructed the 
resident to demand, as the only condition of friendly intercourse with Gwalior, 
that the Dada should not only he dismissed, but banished for over beyond the 
limits of the Gwalior tend lory. 

On tiro very day preceding that on which the governor-general gave the 
above instruction to the resident, the Dada was a piisoncr in the hands of the 
chiefs who had all along opposed him Feeling convinced that while lie was 
at the head of affairs, friendly relations with the British government would 
never be re-established, they had determined to keep no terms with him, His 
own fears and those of the ranee, whose favour for him had suffered no diminu¬ 
tion, led to a kind of compromise, and he was given up after stipulating that 
he should not be maltreated. Tt was Imped that the next step would be to 
deliver him into British custody, hut an unexpected obstacle arose. The troops 
who had been gained over to the Dada mustered in full force, and having 
surrounded the eainpoo where he was confined, threatened to take hint away 
by force if lie were not voluntarily given up. A collision thus became imminent, 
but the parties were so equally matched that they both deemed it prudent to 
temporize, and hence, as the resident reported, “during the whole of these 
disturbances not a sword has been drawn nor a drop of blood spilt.” The 
result was that the Dada, though he still remained in custody, could not be 
delivered to the resident at Dholcpore, as the chiefs who seized him wished and 
had intended. The ranee still stood by him, and even when warned that il 
he Was not delivered the British troops would certainly advance, displayed 
considerable ability in arguing the case with a moonshee, whom the resident 
had sent to remonstrate with her. 
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On tin* 1st of Novembei, the governor-general, who was about to leave Fort a d mi 
William for the ninth-west cm provinces, lodged an elaborate minute, m which 
he plainly showed that his designs in regaul to Gwalior wcieof a inoie sweeping vaituj i«. 
character than he had yet vcntuicd to confess After adverting to the f.ic-t }o u’lfo'lo 
that “the British govemment has now, for many ycais, assumed the lights aZ m!'t' 
and perfoimod the obligations of the paramount power m India within the t " eD,,l ‘ 
Sutlej/’ and that it was impossible thcndbre “to take a partial and insulated 
view of 0111 Delations with any state within that limit,” he proceeded to show 
that “the state of Gwalior is altoge her peculiar/’ and that in the event of dis¬ 
turbance within it, intervention was “not only justifiable, but absolutely 
necessary.” Having laid down this principle, his lordship proceeded to apply 
it “When the existing relations between the state of Gwalior and the Biitisli 
government are considered, it is impossible to view the expulsion of the Mania 
Sahib, and the elevation of the I lad a Khasjoe Walla lo the ministry, otherwise 
than an affront of the gravest diameter olfcred to the Biitisli government, by 
that successful intriguer in the Zenana of Gwalior, and by the disoiganized 
auny by which he has been supported,” still, “under ordinary circumstances, 
we might peihaps have waited upon time, and have abstained from the adoption 
of measures of coercion,” but the circumstances were not ordinary. The Sikhs, 
no longer friendly, have within three marches of the Sutlej “an army of 70,000 
men,” and though “it may perhaps be expected that no hostile act on the pai t 
of this army will occur to produce a war,” it would be “ unpardonable ” not to 
take every precaution against it, and “no precaution appears to be more neecs 
sary than that of rendering our rear and our communications secure by the 
re-establishment of a friendly government at Gwalior.” The expulsion of the c,u\«iu>r 

* J ° 1 « geneial’s 

I)ada was theroloro only the that oi‘ a series or ineasuies which aie thus onvnner- 
ated in the conclusion of the minute:—“To obtain reparation for an affront, 
which if left unpunished would affect our reputation and our influence at every 
durbar in India; to secure the tranquillity of our frontier and of that of our 
allies by the future cordial co-operation of the officers of the durbar of Gwalior 
in its preservation, and to diminioh an army, which is the real master of the 
Gwalior state and placed within a few marches of our second capital—these 
appear Lo be the just and legitimate objects to bo held in view; but the time 
and manner of their accomplishment must, as I have said, depend upon circum¬ 
stances, and be governed by a general view of our position in every part of India ” 

The governor-general arrived at Agra on the 11th of December, and im¬ 
mediately “decided upon moving forward lire whole of the troops with as little 
delay as possible." On the following day he addressed the maliaranee, and 
gave her the first distinct intimation that he had risen in his demands “The 
British government can neither permit the existence, within the territories of 
Seindia, of an unfriendly government, nor that those territories should he. 
without a government willing and bble to maintain order, and to preserve the 
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relations of amity with its neighbours The British government cannot pennit 
any change in the relations between itself and the house of Scindia, which 
have for foity years contributed to the preservation of the peace of Central 
India. Compelled, by the conduct which your highness has been advised to 
adopt, to look to other means than those of tiiendly remonstrance foi the pur¬ 
pose of maintaining those relations in their integrity and spirit, 1 have now 
directed the advance of the British armies, and I shall not arrest their move- 
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ment until I have full security for the future tranquillity of the common fron¬ 
tier of the two states, for the maintenance of older within the territories of 
Scindia, and for the conducting of the government of those territories in 
accordance with the long-established relations of amity towards the British 
government ” 

This letter, which produced the greatest consternation at Gwalior, was im¬ 
mediately followed by the actual surrender of the Dada, who was sent forward 
under charge of an escort, and brought on the 18th of December into tho British 
camp The maharanee seems to have expected that the delivery of the Dada 
would be accepted as a sufficient compliance with the demands of tho British 
government, and therefore, in answering the governer-general’s letter, expressed 
her earnest wish that the march of the British anny might bo arrested, and 
official intercourse resumed by the return of the resident to Gwalior, At the 
same time she availed herself with some dexterity of a declaration of his lord- 
ship, to the effect "that he was fully determined in his proceedings, in regard 
to Gwalior, to maintain in ail their integrity the conditions of the existing 
treaties between the two states.” This declaration, which the governor-general 
had volunteered only two days previously ceitainly pledged him to all which 
the maharanee Understood by it when she thus expressed herself;-—“Your lord- 
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ship’s purpose tliai the treaties and engagements which have been in force for ad uh 
forty years si 1 all uot be changed or interfered with, is gratifying This purpose 
has its origin in the good fooling and integrity of your lordship The parties nituun 
to all these treaties and engagements lelt the fullest confidence in them; for 
the good faith of the British government is well known ” This home-tlnust 
his lordship appears to have had some difficulty in par lying, for in a subsequent s '°"' <lw 
letter to the maharanee, after telling her that "the deliveiy of the Dtuhi 
Khasjee Walla is the best indication of the since)ity of your highness’s friend¬ 
ship,^ he veiled his future intentions under such vague expressions as these — 

"I have, myself, no more earnest wish than that of re-establishing the good 
understanding between the two states, and of giving it a firmer basis ” To the 
resident, now Colonel Sloeman, who had succeeded Colonel Spiers, lie was 
much more explicit. “Hewas gratified,” lie said, “by the delivery of the Dada, 
but was no longer disposed to accept it as sufficient atonement for the past, or 
security for the future. The British armies could not be arrested without a 
guarantee for the maintenance of tranquillity on the common frontier, and the 
establishment of a government willing and able to coerce its own subjects, and 
maintain the relations of amity,” 

As the governor-general professed to be advancing with no hostile intentions xvgoontHm 
to the Gwalior state, it was proposed that the young maharajah, with the m«/> mta 
maharanee and chiefs, should come out to meet him, “in the manner usually 
observed on the occasion of a friendly visit to the governor-general by the ruler 
of the tSeindia state/' and that then the whole should proceed to Gwalior as if 
the governor-general were returning the visit A meeting was accordingly 
held on the 20th of December, at Dholepore, in the governor-general's tent, for 
the purpose of making the necessary arrangements. The governor-general took 
part in the conference, which was attended on the part of Gwalior by the chiefs 
Liam Row Phalkeea and Sumbajee Angria, and the vakeel Bajee Row. The main 
point discussed was the place of meeting. The chiefs began by assuming that 
the meeting would take place on his lordship's present encamping ground at 
Dhoiepore, “ This,” they said, f was the usual place where all former govemors- 
geueral had been met by the rajahs, on occasion of their visits to Gwalior/’ and 
“any deviation from that established usage would detract from the honour of 
the maharajah.” The governor-general having replied that as the maharajah 
was not here, and delay was impossible, his camp would move on as soon as 
the whole of the army had joined the head-quarters, and that his meeting with 
the maharajah might “take place at such spot as they should both arrive at on 
the same day,” The cliiefs showed the importance which they attached to the 
place of meeting, by urging “that if the governor-general, with the commander- 
in-chief and the British army, passed the Gwalior frontier before the maharajah 
had a meeting with his lordship, it would be a breach of all precedent, and 
eternally disgrace the maharajah fhe government of Scindia.” When his 
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lordship still refused to delay, the chiefs lcprcsented “that il the British army 
crossed the frontier before the meeting- with the maharajah, the tioops <,f 
Gwalior, who were already in a state of the utmost alarm, would believe that 
the governor-general was corning, not as a friend, but with a hostile purpose,” 
and “they implored him with joined hands, to weigh well the step he was 
taking/’ since, in their opinion, “ the most serious consequences depended on 
the passing of the British army across the frontier before the meeting.” Find- 
inn- that the resolution to move on was irrevocable, the chiefs asked “ to know 

O 

the longest time his lordship could give the maharajah to come out and. meet 
him here” The answer was as follows:—“if the maharajah should meet the 
governor-general at this ground on the ibid, instant, prepared to ratify a treaty 
drawn up in accordance with the principles laid down in the paper which had 
been placed in the hands of the chiefs, the details of which should be prepared 
to-morrow, and they would guarantee that his highness should do so, the army 
should not pass the river Oluunbul (the boundary between the two states) till 
after that day; but that if his lordship were induced thus to delay the passing 
of the troops for two days, and the chiefs should fail to redeem their guarantee, 
a heavy line, in addition to the account which was already to bo charged to 
them, should be imposed.” The governor-general says lie offered those terms 
because lie had “every disposition to meet any reasonable wish of the chiefs,” 
but one cannot belli thinking that if he had really had this "disposition,” he 
would have taken a different way of proving it As must have been anticipated, 
the terms were declined. 

On the 21sb of December, the first brigade of the Biitish army crossed the 
Clmmlml, and encamped about six miles to the south, beyond the defiles and 
ravines. The head-quarters, with the governor-gen end’s camp, followed on the 
22d, and by the 26th the whole of the rig-lit wing of the army, wiLh the heavy 
guns, had crossed, and hail been placed in position at Elingoua, Up to the 
27th, it was considered probable that the Gwalior troops, notwithstanding- their 
vaunts and menaces, would not venture to oppose the British advance, though 
circumstances were not wanting to suggest and justify an opposite conclusion. 
On the 25th, Bapoo Sotowlea, who had been appointed prime-minister, and 
professed his earnest desire for the restoration of friendly relations on the very 
terms which had been offered, suddenly quitted the British camp, in which he 
had arrived to conduct the negotiations on the part of the durbar. He pro¬ 
ceeded to Dhnnaila, and there, in an interview with Colonel Sleeman, attri¬ 
buted his departure to a summons from Gwalior, where he would, if possible, 
"defeat the machinations of ill advisers, and prevent hostilities.” The fact, 
as proved by his subsequent conduct, was that tlie object of his journey was 
not to prevent hostilities, but to take a prominent part in them. On the 20th 
it was ascertained that troops and guns were leaving Gwalior, in the direction 
both of Chandore and Hingona, in the former to encounter General Grey, who 
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was advancing with the left wing of the army through lUuideleuud, and the 
latter to resist the further progress of the right wing under the commander-in- ' 
chief On the same day, Sumbajee Angria, another of the Gwalior negotiators, d^moh 
imitated the example of his colleague Bapoo Setowlea, and suddenly disappeared otchlcl ’' 
from the British camp without giving any intimation of his intention. These 
facts seemed to indicate that both the chiefs and the troops had for the time 
forgotten their dissensions, to unite in resisting what they regarded as an 
unjustifiable invasion of their native soil, and that therefore the British army, 
instead of having only to chastise a mutinous section of the Gwalior troops, 
would be opposed by the whole military 
power of the state. Both tire governor- 
general and the commander-in-chief, 
however, were reluctant to abandon the 
idea of a peaceful campaign, and con¬ 
tinuing to hope for it, appear to have 
been to some extent taken by surprise 
when hostilities actually commenced. 

On the 28th of December, when a 
small reconnoitring party were examin¬ 
ing the ground at a short distance from 
Chounda, where the Mahratta army had 
taken up a strong position, the fire from 
the batteries was suddenly opened upon 
them. Whatever room there might have 
been for doubt before, there could be 
none now. The Gwalior troops, so far 
from succumbing without a struggle, 

had taken the initiative, and sent their defiance from the mouth of their Hocuiuies 
guns. Sir Hugh Gough, the commander-in-chief, was not slow to accept it, 
and both armies immediately prepared for battle. The inequality in point 
of numbers was not so great as usual in battles in India, tlie British troops 
mustering about 14,000, with 40 guns, and the Mahrattas 18,000, with 100 guns. 

By eight o’clock on the morning of the 29th, the whole British troops, after n.itttoof Ma- 
passing over a country rendered extremely difficult by deep ravines, and cross¬ 
ing the Koliary in three columns, were in their appointed places about a mile 
in front of Maliarajpoor. This place, contrary to expectation, was found occu¬ 
pied by the Mahrattas, who during the previous night had taken possession of 
it with seven regiments of infantry, each with four guns, which they had 
entrenched. These immediately opened on the British advances, and rendered 
necessary a change of plan,: which is thus described by the commander-in-chief: 
---“Major-general Littler’s column being exactly in front of Maliarajpoor, I 
ordered it to advance direct, while Major-general Valiant’s brigade took.it in 
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reverse; both supported by Major-general Dennis’s column and the two light 
field batteries. Your lordship must have witnessed with tbe same pride and 
pleasure that I did, the brilliant advance of these columns under their respective 
leaders, the European and native soldiers appearing emulous to prove their 
loyalty and devotion; and here 1 must do justice to the gallantry of their 
opponents, who received the shock without flinching, their guns doing severe 
execution as we advanced; but nothing could withstand the rush of British 
soldiers. Her majesty’s 30th foot, with their accustomed dash, ably supported 
by the 36th regiment native infantry, drove the enemy from their guns into 
the village, bayoneting tbe gunners at their posts Here a most sanguinary 
conflict ensued; the Mahratta troops, after discharging tlieir matchlocks, fought 
sword in hand with the most determined courage. General Valiant’s brigade 
with equal enthusiasm took Maharajpoov in reverse, and twenty-eight guns 
were captured by this combined movement: so desperate was the resistance, 
that very few of the defenders of this very strong position escaped. During 
these operations, Brigadier Hcott was opposed by a body of tbe enemy’s 
cavalry on the extreme left, and made some well-executed charges with the I Oth 
light cavalry, most ably supported by Captain Grant's troop of horse artillery, 
and the 4th lancers, capturing some guns and taking two standards, thus 
threatening die right flank of tbe enemy.” After the decisive success at Malia- 
rajpoor, tbe entrenched position of Okoumla was carried, and the victory was 
complete, the enemy having dispersed and fled, with a loss of 3000 in killed and 
wounded, and of 3G pieces of ordnance, 43 of them of brass. The British loss 
also was severe, amounting in all to 737 in killed, wounded, and missing. 

While the main body of the British army was gaining the victory of 
Maharajpoor, the left wing, under General Grey, which had crossed the frontier 
from the south-west, and pushed on rapidly to Punniar, which is only twelve 
miles from Gwalior, was there achieving a similar success against another 
Mahratta force of 12,000 men, with forty guns. 

After these victories alt idea of further resistance was abandoned, and it 
onty remained for the governor-general to give effect to liis designs in regard 
to Scimlia’s dominions. Hitherto he had always talked of Gwalior as an 
independent state, hut lie now acted as if lie had conquered it, and not only set 
the rights of the maliaraneo aside, but changed the form of its government. In 
future she was to bo only a pensioner with three lacs of revenue, and no 
political authority, and the administration was to be carried on during the 
maharajah’s minority by what was called a council of regency, in regard to 
which it was stipulated that it “should act in accordance^with the advice of 
the British resident, and that its members should not be liable to be changed, 
or vacancies occasioned by the death of its members filled up, except with the 
sanction of tbe government of India,” This stipulation, which virtually 
converted Semdia’s dominions into a British dependency, Was forthwith secured 
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Ly a regular treaty, which was not so much negotiated as dictated and imposed uj in 
hy the governor-goneia] at Gwalior. It consisted of twelve ar tides, of which, 
in addition to the above stipulation, the most iinpoitant weie those whieh^»«wi 
limited the immbei of the Gwalior army to 9000 men, ol idiom not mom than w. 
3000 were to he infantry, with twelve field-guns and 200 gunners with twenty 
otliei guns, and supplied the place of the troops disbanded by a large increase 
ol tlio contingent or subsidiary force, provided hy the Biitish, and paid for hy 
the Gwalior government The fort ot Gwalior was in future to he gaimoned 
hy Lbe contingent, and Biigadier Stubbs, who commanded the contingent was 
nioieovei appointed com¬ 
mandant of the maharajah’s 
forces Tndy might the 
governor-general boast thal 
the losult of the victories 
gained over the Gwalior 
troops had boon “the secure 
establishment of British su¬ 
premacy,” but truly also 
might it at the same time 
have been declared that this 
result had only been ob¬ 
tained by vigorously exer¬ 
cising all the lights of eon- 
quest while hypocritically 
disclaiming them 

While the governor-general was carrying matters with a high hand at the i™<mnu,- 
comi of Gwalior, he was himself undergoing a severe ordeal in the comt of e*Kli «i< 
directors. By his absurd proclamation of the gates, lie had destioyed confidence 
in the soundness of his judgment, and the whole couise of his administration 
so little accorded with the pacific policy to which he had pledged himself on 
leaving England, that serious doubts began to be entertained as to his fitness 
to govern India Jli.s policy in regard to Sc’mdc was particularly objected to, 

He had concocted a series of charges against the Ameeis on insufficient evidence, 
and then made them the pretext for imposing a penal treaty, to which he 
might have foreseen that they never would submit without coercion, In this 
way, when the exhaustion of the Indian treasury by the disasters of Afghanistan 
made iL most desirable that peace should he maintained, he provoked a war of 
the most formidable description, which, hut for the singular ability of the 
military commander, might have proved ruinous, and which, after the most 
brilliant victories, had only added to our already overgrown Indian empire a 
tract of territory which fbr years to come would not pay the expense of 
goverfiifig it Hig policy in GwaHor was of a similar description, and there 
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a d ms was reason to suspect, from hints which lie had thrown out, that he was medi¬ 
tating a greater war than any lie had yet carried on. Such were the leading 
r.< id Elion- public grounds on which Lord Ellenborough was assailed, but lie might perhaps 
i.'uiid have passed unscathed through the ordeal to which they subjected him, had 
he not imprudently provoked jealousies and animosities between the two great 
branches of the public service, by the mode in which his patronage was distil 
Luted. Lord Auckland had set him the example of making Lhe political 
subordinate to the military department, when special circumstances seemed to 
require it; but this, which had hitherto been the exception, was made by Lord 
Ellenborough the rule, so much so indeed, that he both spoke and acted as if 
he thought that the first qualification for office of any kind was to he a soldier 
Conduct thus systematically pursued was naturally resented by the civil 
service, and his lordship arrayed against himself many of the ablest and most 
influential of Indian officials. The effect of this hostility soon became apparent 
at the India House, and the question of recalling the governor-general was 
seriously mooted among the directors. This power of recall they undoubtedly 
possessed, and though they had never before exercised it, they saw so much to 
disapprove in the mode in which the government of India was conducted, that 
nothing but the urgent, remonstrance of the British cabinet prevented them 
from exercising it. At last, however, even remonstrance proved unavailing, 
and on the 21sl of April, 1814*, (Sir Robert Bool, then prime-minister, announced, 
in answer to a question put to him by Mr. Macaulay, “that on Wednesday 
last her majesty’s government received a communication from the court of 
directors that they had exercised the power which the law gives them to recall 
at their will and pleasure the Governor-general of India.” This announcement 
is said to have been received with loud cheers from the opposition benches, 
though it could hardly be called a party triumph, as eighteen of the twenty- 
four directors were supporters of the. ministry, and yet the vote of recall had 
been unanimous This fact affords a strong presumption that it was not 
dictated by factions or improper motives, but as the papers which could have 
explained the whole matter were withheld, on the ground that they could not 
he made public without injury to the public service, we are necessarily left 
to conjecture. This is so far unfortunate for the directors, as it left them 
without the means of replying effectively to a speech made against them in 
the House of Lords by so high an authority as the Duke of Wellington, who 
stigmatized the recall as “an act of indiscretion at least,” and as “the most 
indiscreet exercise of power” he had ever known, 
cimi.vterof The deep mortification, felt by Lord Ellenborough at his abrupt recall, was 
Uuoou. allayed to some extent on finding that he was to bc r succeeded by his own 
brother-in-law, who would naturally be more tender of the reputation of his 
predecessor than could have been expected from a stranger, and would innovate 
as little as possible on the policy which he had pursued. That this was the 
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view taken by Lord Ellenlwrough himself appears Loin one ol Ins letteis to id ish 
Sir Charles Napier. “You will have heard that the court of di lectors has 
done as I expected 1 am localled Foitunately Sir Henry Hardinge is my 
successor, and he will cany out all my views with the advantage of havin" uimmum 


military experience” Military experi¬ 
ence seems indeed to have been regarded 
by his lordship as the most essential 
qualification of the Governor-general of 
India, and hence, during his whole ad¬ 
ministration, he had done little more than 
endeavour to acquire it Under the in¬ 
fluence of tidy ruling passion he had 
turned his hack on the seat of govern¬ 
ment at Calcutta, as if he had no civil 
duties to perform It were vain there¬ 
fore to search the annals of his govern 
ment for any important internal refoims 
For these he had little time, and, it is to 
he presumed, still less taste, since he 
took care, in the course of a speech 
delivered at a farewell entertainment, 
to make the following announcement: 
India is that of being separated from 
most interesting period of my life has 1 
cantonments and in camps ” 
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CHAPTER VII. 

t y lr Uenvy Hardinge gov< 1 ucu -general—HE first measures—Threatening aspect of affairs iri the Bunjah— 
Statu of tlie court of Lahore—Dieoidti and military ascendency— British frontier tlneatcned— 
Assemblage of troops—Invasion of the British territories and commencement of hostilities -Battle 
of Moiidkee—Battle of Ferozeshah—Battle of Aliwal—Battle of Snbraun—Termination of tlie first 
3’unjali war —-Treaty of peace—Proceedings m .Scinde—Sir Charles Napier’s bill campaign—Besig- 
nation of the governor-general. 


N the 14th of July, 1844, Lord Meuboiough left Calcutta, 
and on the 23d of the same month, Sir Henry Hardings arrived, 
and entered immediately on the duties of his office. The first 
months of his government were employed in making judicious 
arrangements for replacing the civil service in its proper position; 
in removing grievances, and at the same time maintaining strict discipline in 
the native army; in promoting education, and m opening up new sources of 
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prosperity by encouraging steam navigation and the construction of railways 
While lie was thus engaged in peaceful measures, it was daily becoming 
apparent that ho would soon bo obliged to abandon them foi others of an 
opposite chaiactcr. The Punjab had fallen into a state hordeiing on anarchy, 
and a large Sikh army, which defied all control, had assumed a menacing 
attitude on the Biilisli frontier 

After the death of Runjeet Sing in 1839, the friendly 1 elation,s which he 
had always carefully maintained underwent a sudden change. His son 
Khun uk Sing, who succeeded him, possessed none of his talent, and ruled only 
in name under his own son Nonehal Sing This youth was unfortunately as 
hostile as his grandfather had been friendly to British interests, but before his 
hostility could he iully developed he was killed by a stone or beam wliieb fell 
upon him as he was passing under a gate. Tins tragical event, though repre¬ 
sented as an accident, was in fact a murder, which had been planned for the 
pui pose of .scouring the throne for another claimant. This was Shere Sing, who 
was by repute one of Runjeet Sing’s sons, but not acknowledged by him, because 
he suspected his wife’s fidelity Still, however, his status had been so far 
recognized that he was allowed to rank as 0110 of the Lahore princes, and hence 
when both Khun uk Sing, who had previously died, and Nonehal Sing were 
removed, he had no difficulty in finding numerous supporters. Among these, 
by far the most influential was Dhyau Sing, who had been prime-minister to 
Runjeet Sing, and hated Khurruk Sing and his son for having dismissed him in 
order to make way for a worthless favourite. Notwithstanding this support 
Shore Sing failed at first to obtain the object of his ambition. His opponent 
was Cliund Koonwur, Khurruk Sing’s "widow, who having placed herself at the 
head of a powerful party, drove him from the capital, and was proclaimed 
queen. By the advice of Dliyan Sing lie withdrew from the eo dost to wait 
his opportunity. Ho had not to wait long, for the ranee’s government provtd 
a failure, and the old wuzeer having persuaded the soldiers that they ought not 
to submit to a woman's rule, Shere Sing was recalled The ranee, still in 
possession of the capital, prepared to resist his entrance, till the desertion of the 
troops convinced her that her cause was hopeless 

Shere Sing proved unworthy of the throne to which he had been raised. 
Ho had long been addicted to vicious indulgences, and shortly after his eleva¬ 
tion, having thrown off all restraint, became a mere drunkard and debauchee. 
The pernicious consequences were not at first fully developed, as IHiyan Sing, 
in whom all power now centred, was an able administrator, hut ultimately the 
intrigues of Shere Sing’s boon companions began to prevail, and the wuzeer 
was not only threatened with disgrace, but furnished with evidence which 
convinced him that his life was in danger. Under the influence of these fears 
ho sanctioned the assassination of the maharajah. This assassination was 
immediately followed by that of his son Pertaub Sing. Dhyan Sing himself 
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•was not permitted to escape, and was shot dead by Ajcet Sing, the same chief \ n i&*j. 
who had murdered his master After all these atrocities, and a short interval, ~ 
during’ which a kind of anarchy prevailed, Dhnlcep Sing, anothei son of 
Runjeet Sing, was placed upon the throne, and Heera Sing, the son of the 
murdered wuzeer, succeeded linn as piiuic ininistei. The army, now conscious 
from the part which they had played in effecting these changes that the vhole 
power was in their hands, began to clamour for increased pay, and nevei hesi¬ 
tated, whenever their demands were refused, to take ,summary vengeance on the 
individuals obnoxious to them In this way Heera Sing met his death, and 
his successor Jnwaheor Sing, the uncle of the new maharajah, who was a nieie 
boy, shared the same fate. By this last event the government of Lahore was 
left without any administrative head, and the ranee, Dhuleep Kin<A mother, 
in her capacity as guardian, assumed the direction of affairs. Hei authority, 
however, was merely nominal, and all real power was usurped by the aimy, 
who exercised it by means of delegates called punches. These issued their uf tfw 
imperious mandates, which the ranee and her advisers, however reluctant, durst a>1 5 
not refuse to obey. The course which this military despotism could hardly fail 
to take had for some time hecn foreseen. The soldiers were sufficient in 
numbers to form a mighty host, and possessed inexhaustible supplies of military 
stores; but there was no field on which they could display their prowess and 
enrich themselves with plunder, unless they were to invade the Eiitish tei ri- 
tories, The temptation was under the circumstances iiresistible, and notwith¬ 
standing the aversion of the ranee she was obliged to give a formal assent to 
this unprovoked war, While this was the general resolution of the army, and 
in appearance at least that of the government also, Gholab’ Sing, the chief of 
Jummoo, and brother of the murdered wuzeer, Dhyan Sing, managed to keep 
aloof and dexterously play a double game, professing secret friendship to the 
British government, while externally complying with the demands of the army 
so as not to bring down its vengeance. 

While these crimes and revolutions were taking place at Lahore, and aiwM»nor 

0 Butifah ter 

formidable army, subject to no control, was assembled on the frontiers, the iiumj by a 
British could not remain as unconcerned spectators, and run the risk of being 1 ‘‘ uniJ ' 
overwhelmed by the bursting of a storm for which they had made no prepara¬ 
tions, Lord Ellenhorough had placed the threatening aspect of affairs in the 
Punjab in the foreground, when seeking to justify the coercion he was about to 
use towards Gwalior, and the force than, employed had been pushed forward to 
take up centrical positions at Ferozepoor, Loodiana, and LTmballa So strong, 
however, was the known desire of the directors for a period of peace, that Sir 
Henry Hardinge proceeded with the utmost caution, and had barely completed 
the necessary measures of precaution when the time for action arrived. Having 
reached TJiphalla on the 2d of December, 184-5, ha moved with his camp on the 
Oth towards Loodiana, to fulfil his previously, announced intention of visiting 
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the Sikh protected states, according to the usual custom of Ids predecessors 
His movements were made in as peaceful a manner as possible, because be was 
not only anxious not to furnish the Siklis with any pretext for hostilities, but 
bad not ceased to hope for an amicable settlement. He only (banned it probable 
that some act of aggression might be committed by parties ol plunderers, for 
the purpose of compelling the British government to interfere, and as nothing 
was further from ids wish Ilian to be thus involved in war, lit' resolved to carry 
his forbearance as far as possible. The wisdom of this resolution may be ques¬ 
tioned. A inoi'o spirited conduct might have made the Siklis pause, -whereas 
forbearance, being only regarded by them as a symptom of fear, probably 
hasteued the crisis. On the Idtli of December information was received that 
the Sikh army had crossed the Sutlej, and was concentrating in great force on 
the left bank of the river within the British territory. On the same day Bit- 
Henry Ilardinge issued a proclamation which concluded thus:—“The Sikh 
army has now, without a shadow of provocation, invaded the British territories, 
The governor-general must therefore take measures for effectually protecting 
the British provinces, for vindicating the authority of the British government, 
and for punishing the violators of treaties and the disturbers of public peace. 
The governor-general hereby declares the possessions of Maharajah Dhuleep 
Wing on the left or British banks of the Sutlej confiscated or annexed to the 
British territories.” 

Ferozepoor was at this time held by a body of about 10,000 troops, with 
twenty-four guns, under command of General Sir John Littler. This place 
Being only fifty miles S S.E of Lahore, and thrice as far north-west of UmBalla, 
where on the 11th of December Sir Thomas Gough, the commander-in-chief 
bad bis bead-quarters, was seriously threatened the moment the Sikhs, headed 
by an able leader of the name of* Tej Sing, had crossed the Sutlej, Their 
designs upon it were indeed at onec manifested, for they immediately invested 
it on one side, while the remainder of their force proceeded ten miles in advance 
to Ferozesbah, evidently for the purpose of intercepting the forces now advanc¬ 
ing for its relief from Umballa and Loodiana. On the Kith of December tin 1 
two British divisions thus advancing formed a junction at Bitsscan, and 
continued their march in the direction of Moodkeo, which is only twenty-five 
miles south-east of Ferozepoor. It was reached on tlie ISLli, and as the few 
Sikh cavalry who occupied it retired as the British advance appeared, it was 
not supposed that an encounter was at hand. Under this impression the 
British troops took up their encamping ground, and were preparing refresh¬ 
ments after a fatiguing march of twenty-two miles, when scouts arrived with 
the intelligence that the enemy were hastening forward, and were only three 
miles distant. They had, it appeared, begun to entrench themselves at Feroze- 
shah, and on learning the arrival of the British at Moodkeo, resolved at once 
to assume the aggressive, in the belief that they would nob have to encounter 
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the whole Bntisli foice, but only its advanced guaid The equality of nmnbeis 
was much neaiei than they supposed, for the Butish musteied 12,330 lank and 
file, and foity-two guns, while the Sikhs did not amount to rnoie than 30 000, 
with only forty guns, most of the lattei, howevei, of much heaviei metal than 
those of the Butish, 
which were meiely 
the six-pounders of 
the horse-aitillery 
It was about 
thiee in the after¬ 
noon when the ap- 
pioach of the enemy 
was announced, and 
the Biitish tioops, 
alieady in a state 
of gieat exhaustion, 
had not moie than 
sufficient time to 
get under aims and 
move to their posi¬ 
tions, when they 
weie oi deied to ad¬ 
vance to the attack They had not pioceeded above two miles when they 
found the enemy in position The battle, which immediately commenced, 
is thus described in Sir Hugh Gough’s despatch: “The country is a dead 
flat, covered at shoit mteivals with a low, but in some places thick jhow 
jungle, and dotted with sandy hillocks The enemy screened their hifautiy 
and aitillery behind this jungle, and such undulations as the ground 
afforded, and whilst our twelve battalions fonned from echelon of brigade 
into line, opened a very severe cannonade upon our advancing tioops, which 
was vigorously leplied to by the battery of horse-aitilleiy under Brigadier 
Bi ooke, which was soon joined by the two light fieid-battenes. The rapid and 
well-directed fire of our artillery appeared soon to paralyze that of the enemy ; 
and, as it was necessaiy to complete our infantry dispositions without advancing 
the artilleiy too near to the jungle, I directed the cavalry, under Brigadieis 
White and Gough, to make a flank movement on the enemy’s left, with a view 
of threatening and turning that flank if possible With praiseworthy gallantry 
the 3d light dragoons, with the 2d brigade of cavalry, consisting of the body¬ 
guard and oth light cavalry, with a portion of the 4th lancers, turned the left 
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ad 1845 of the Sikh army, and sweeping along the whole rear of its infantry and guns, 

" ~ silenced for a time the latter, and put their nunicious cavalry to flight. Whilst 
Dnttionf this movement was taking place on the enemy s left, I directed the remainder 
of the 4th lancers, the 9th irregular cavalry, under Brigadier Mac tier, with a 
light fiold-battery, to threaten their right. This manoeuvre was also successful 
Had not the infantry and guns of the enemy been screened by the jungle, these 
brilliant charges of the cavalry would have been productive of greater effect 
When the infantry advanced to the attack, Brigadier Brooke rapidly pushed on 
his horse artillery close to the jungle, and the cannonade was resumed on both 
sides The infantry, under Major-generals Sir Harry Smith, Gilbert, and Sir 
John M'Caskill, attacked in echelon of lines the enemy’s infantry, almost 
invisible amongst wood and the approaching darkness of night. The opposition 
of the enemy was such as might have been expected from troops who had 
everything at stake, and who had long vaunted of being irresistible. Their 
ample and extended line, from their great superiority of numbers, far outflanked 
ours, but this was counteracted by the flank movements of our cavalry. The 
attack of the infantry now commenced, and the roll of lire from this poweiful 
arm soon convinced the Sikh anny that they had met with a foe they little 
expected; and their whole force was driven from position after position with 
great slaughter, and the loss of seventeen pieces of aitillory, some of them of 
heavy calibre; our infantry using that never-failing weapon, the bayonet, 
wherever the enemy stood Night only saved them from worse disaster, for 
this stout conflict was maintained during an hour and a half of dim starlight, 
amidst a cloud of dust from the sandy plain, which yet more obscured every 
object” The victory though glorious was dearly purchased, the British loss 
amounting to 872, of whom 215 were killed and (157 wounded. Among the 
former were two officers, who had acquired distinction in Afghanistan—Sir 
John M'Caslcill, who was shot dead while gallantly leading his division, and 
Sir .Robert Sale, who was fatally wounded, and survived only a few days, 
mtitle of The British troops having returned to their camp at midnight, halted during 

the 19tli and 20th During this interval two heavy guns reached Moodlcee, 
escorted by her majesty’s 29th, the 1st European infantry, and the 11th and 
41st native infantry, and an express was sent off to Sir John Littlor, directing 
him to join with as many troops as he could safely bring, without compromis¬ 
ing the safety of Ferozepoor. He immediately started with 5000 foot, two 
regiments of cavalry, and twenty-one field guns, and on the 21st succeeded in 
forming a junction with the main army, which, disencumbered of its baggage, 
which had been left with the wounded at Moodkee under sufficient protection, 
was now hastening to the attack of the entrenched camp at Ferozeshah. Dur- 
iug the operations which followed, the governor-general, who had volunteered 
to act as second in command, had charge of the left wing of the army, while 
the commander-in-chief personally conducted the right. The British force 
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consisted of 16,700 men, and sixty-nine guns, chiefly lioise-artilleiy; the Sikhs i d 
mustered about 50,000 men, with 108 pieces of cannon of heavy calibre This 
superiority of numbers was not the only advantage of the enemy, for they rune ot 
occupied an entrenched camp, which extended in the form of a parallelogram, lluI> 
about a mile in length and half a mile in breadth, and included within its aiea 
the strong village of Ferozeshah For a description of the operations we must 
again have recoinse to the commander-in-cliief’s despatch. "A very heavy 
cannonade was opened by the enemy, who had dispersed over their position 
upwards of one bundled guns, more than forty of which were of battering calibre; 
these kept up a heavy and well-directed fire, which the practice of our far less 
numerous artillery, of much lighter metal, checked in some degree, but could not 
silence; finally, in the face of a storm of shot and shell, our infantry advanced 
and canied these formidable entrenchments; they threw themselves upon their 
guns, and with matchless gallantry wrested them from the enemy, but when the 
batteries wore partially within our grasp, our soldiers had to face such a fire of 
musketry from the Sikh infantry, arrayed behind their guns, that in spite of 
the most heroic efforts, a portion only of the entrenchments could he carried. 

Night fell while the conflict was everywhere raging. Although I now brought 
up Major-general Sir Harry Smith’s division, and he captured and long retained 
another point of the position, and her majesty’s 3d light dragoons charged and 
took some of the most formidable batteries, yet the enemy remained in posses¬ 
sion of a considerable portion of the great quadrangle, whilst our troops, inter¬ 
mingled with theirs, kept possession of the remainder, and finally bivouacked 
upon it, exhausted by their gallant efforts, greatly reduced in numbers, and 
suffering extremely from thirst, yet animated by an indomitable spirit. In 
this state of things the long night wore away. Near the middle of it one of 
their heavy guns was advanced, and played with deadly effect upon our troops. 
Lieutenant-general Sir Henry Hnrdinge immediately loaned her majesty’s 
80th foot and the 1st European light infantry. They were led to the attack 
by their commanding officers, and animated in their exertions by Lieutenant- 
colonel Wood (aide-de-camp to the lieutenant-general), who was wounded in 
the outset. The 80tli captured the gun, and the enemy, dismayed by this 
countor-clieck, did not venture to press on further. During the whole night, 
however, they continued to harass our troops by fire of artillery, wherever 
moonlight discovered our position. But with daylight of the 22d came retribu¬ 
tion. Our infantry formed line, supported on both flanks by horse-artillery, 
whilst a fire was opened from our centre by such of our heavy guns as 
remained effective, aided by a flight of rockets, A masked battery played 
with great effect upon this point, dismounting one piece and blowing up our 
tumbrils, At this moment Lieutenant-general Sir Henry Hardinge placed 
himself at the bead of the left, whilst I rode at the head of the right wing. 

Our line, advanced, and unchecked by the enemy’s fire, drove them rapidly out 
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of tlie village of Ferozeshah and tlieir encampment, then changing front to its 
left, on its centre, our force continued to sweep the camp, hearing down all 
opposition, and dislodged the enemy fiom their whole position The line then 
halted, as if on a day of manoeuvre, receiving its two leaders as they rode along 
in front with a gratifying cheer, and displaying the captured standards of the 
Kbalsa army. Wo had taken upwards of seventy-three pieces of cannon, and 
were masteis of the whole held The force assumed a position on the ground 
which it had won, but even here its labours weie not to cease In the course of 
two hours, Sirdar Tej Sing, who had commanded in the last great battle, hi ought 
up from the vicinity of Ferozepoor fresh battalions, and a large hold of artillery, 
supported by 30,000 Ghorepurras, hitherto encamped near the river He drove 
in our cavalry paitie.s, and made strenuous efforts to regain the position of 
Ferozeshali This attempt was defeated, but its failure bad scarcely become 
manifest when tho sirdar renewed the contest with more troops and a large 
artillery He commenced by a combination against our left flank, and wlieu 
this was frustiated, made such a demonsti ation against the captured village as 
compelled us to change our whole f'rout to the right. His guns during this 
manoeuvre maintained one incessant fire, while our aitillery ammunition being 
completely expended in these protracted combats we wore unable to answer 
him with a single shot I now directed our almost exhausted cavalry to 
threaten both flanks at once, preparing the infantry to advance in support, 
which apparently caused him suddenly to cease his fire and to abandon the 
field ” 

It is obvious from the above despatch, and the inferences which though 
not mentioned may be legitimately drawn from it, that the Biitish army was 
at one time in great peril, and that had the Sikhs displayed as much skill in 
taking advantage of their position as valour in defending it, the operations 
which terminated so honourably for the British arms on the 22d, might have 
had a very different termination on the 21st. On the evening of that day, the 
Sikhs not only retained possession of a large portion of their entrenched camp, 
but their cavalry and infantry kept moving about, harassing and firing on the 
British as they lay bivouacked, and feared to make any return lest it should 
only discover their position and increase their danger. "This,” as Macgregor 
justly remarks in his History of Ike Sticks (vol. ii. p. 105), "was a fearful 
position to be in, and from the intervals between the European infantry regi¬ 
ments and the native brigades with them being left vacant, there was no 
possibility of forming a line, or acting in concert; portions of one regiment got 
mixed up with more of another in the entrenchment, and in the darkness of the 
night could not regain their respective positions. If a regiment had attempted 
to move right or left in search of another, the Sildr guns wore sure to he 
directed to the spot; and, where the 50th bivouacked. Sir Harry Smith, with 
admirable prudence, forbade a shot to be fired in return for any that might he 
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directed against Ins position The white coveis were taken off the caps which ad isa 
seived <is maiks for the enemy, and every means adopted for keeping the men 
out of the hostile lire The gallant, soldiers who had, at the point of the < nticoi in»i 
bay onet, captured the batteries of the Sikhs, were thus glad to actually conceal Bntu.ii *' 
themselves under the darkness of night It was not flight, but as near an 
approach to it as can well be conceived, and no wonder if, at this time, the 
Governor-general of India felt the precarious position of the troops Nevei in 
the annals of warfare in India had matters attained such a threatening ciisis J ’ 

A victory so obstinately contested was of 
necessity dearly pnuchased The British 
loss amounted to 2415, of whom G94 were 
killed, and 1721 wounded, the loss of the 
Sikhs was loughly estimated at four times 
that of the Biihish 

On their defeat at Ferozesliah the 
Sikhs had hastened to place the Sutlej be¬ 
tween themselves and their conquerors. 

Their expectation was that they would 
be immediately pursued This, however, 
was deemed impracticable, or at least 
imprudent, until Sii John Grey, who was 
advancing from Meerut with an auxiliary 
force and a powerful battering train, 
should arrive. Emboldened by tills de¬ 
lay, which they mistook for fear or indecision, the Sikhs prepared tomukof 
recross the river, and with tins view began to construct a new bridge of boats 
a little below Huiieelcce. Meanwhile, Sir Hany Smith had been detached 
with a single brigade of his division, and a light field-battery, against the town 
and fort of Dunumbote, situated on the road from Ferozepoor to Loodiana 
No sooner had this Lnsk been successfully accomplidied than it became necessary 
to march to the relief of Loodiana, which was held by only three battalions of 
native infantry under Brigadier Godby, and was threatened by Runjoor Sing 
at the head of a body of 10,000 Sikhs, who had crossed tho Sutlej at Pbillour, 
and entrenched themselves in the vicinity. Sir Hairy started witli his small 
force from Durrumkote, and proceeding along the direct road to Loodiana was 
encountered by Runjoor Sing, who, relying on his vast superiority of numbers, 
endeavoured to intercept Ms progress by moving in a line parallel to him, and 
at length opening upon him with a furious cannonade. The British commander, 
unable to reply effectually, was obliged to submit to the loss of a large portion 
of his baggage, but succeeded, by a series of dexterous manoeuvres, in effecting 
his communication with Loodiana. In addition to the reinforcement Obtained 
from Brigadier Godby, be shortly after obtained another of still more conse¬ 
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qucmce by the arrival of his second brigade, which had moved to his suppmt 
under Brigadier Wlieeler. It was now Sir Harry’s turn to assume the offensix e, 
and Runjoor Sing retired to his entrenched camp Even at this time he had a 
great superiority of force, for the British only mustered about 10,000 men, wiLh 
thirty-two guns, while tiro Sikhs had 15,000 men, with fifty-six guns On the 
26th of January, 18-10, this disparity was still further increased hy the arrival 
of 1000 regular troops, twelve pieces of ai tillery, and a large foice of cavalry 
Thus strengthened, Kuujoor Sing w r as obliged to yield to the impatience of his 

troops, who imagining 
that the British retreat 
from the cannonade! and 
submission to the loss of 
their baggage was equi¬ 
valent to a confession of 
their inability to main 
tain the conflict, were 
confident of obtaining an 
easy victory. They ac¬ 
cordingly begun to ad¬ 
vance, and on the 28th, 
when the British came 
in sight of them, stood 
drawn up close to the 
village of Aliwal, about 
eighteen miles west of 
Loodiana, their left rest¬ 
ing upon their entrench¬ 
ed camp, and their right 
occupying a ridge. After 
some manoeuvres, '‘per¬ 
formed/'’ says Sir Harry Smith, “with the celerity and precision of the most cor¬ 
rect field-day,” the British line advanced, but, continues the despatch, “scarcely 
had it moved forward 150 yards when, at ten o’clock, the enemy opened a fierce 
eannonado from his whole line. At first his balls fell short, but quickly reached 
us. Thus upon him, and capable of better ascertaining his position, I was com¬ 
pelled to halt the line, though under fire, for a few moments, until 1 ascertained 
that by bringing up my right, and carrying the village of Aliwal, I could with 
great effect precipitate myself upon his left and centre. I therefore quickly 
brought up Brigadier Godby’s brigade, and with it and the 1st brigade, under 
Brigadier Hicks, made a rapid and noble charge, carried the village and two guns 
of large calibre. The line I Ordered to advance, her majesty’s 31st foot and the 
native, regjments contending for the front, and the battle became general. Tbo 
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enemy had a numerous body of cavalry on the heights to his left, and I ordered A D 
Brigadier Cureton to bring up the right brigade of cavalry, who in the most 
gallant manner dashed in among them, and drove them back upon their infantiy mm, ot 
Meanwhile a second gallant charge to my right was made by the light cavalry Al1 ' 11 ’ 
and the body-guard. The Sliilcawatee brigade was moved well to the right in 
support of Brigadier Ciu'eton. When I observed the enemy’s encampment, and 
saw it was full of infantry, I brought upon it Brigadier Godby’s brigade by- 
changing front, and taking the enemy’s infantry in reverse. They drove them 
before them, and took some guns without a check Brigadiers Wheeler and 
Wilson had in the meanwhile been equally successful on their side in driving- 
back the troops, and capturing the guns of the enemy, and nothing' remained 
but to dispossess them of the neighbouring village of Boondra, which they had 
strongly occupied in order to cover their retreat, and secure their passage across 
the river," This service having been gallantly achieved, “the battle,” continues 
the despatch, “was won, our troops advancing with the most perfect order to 
the common focus, the passage of the river. The enemy completely hemmed 
in were -fleeing from our fire, and precipitating themselves in disordered masses 
into the ford and boats in the utmost confusion and consternation. Our eight- 
inch howitzers soon began to play upon their boats, when the debris of the 
Sikh army appeared upon the opposite and high bank of the river, fleeing in 
eveiy direction," 

The main body of the British army moving up by the left bank of the snongimn 
Sutlej, encamped on the 18th of January in the vicinity of Khodawala, nearly sai,,. 
opposite to the point where the Sikhs had constructed their new biidge 
Having been permitted to complete this work without molestation, they had 
greatly strengthened it by a tete de pont, thrown up with much military skill 
‘ on the left bank, and then proceeded, under the direction, it is said, of a Spanish 
engineer named Ifobron, to convert it into an entrenched camp of the most 
formidable description. The disasters which they had already experienced in the 
field left them no inclination to pursue that plan of warfare; but the stout 
resistance which they had been enabled to make under cover of their entrench¬ 
ments at Ferozeshali, had convinced them that within the walls of a new camp 
of still stronger construction they would he able to repel any attack that could 
be made upon them. They had accordingly occupied it with 30,000 of then- 
best troops, and lined its battlements with a numerous and powerful artillery. 

The British army, after waiting at Khodawala for the arrival of heavy ordnance 
and the junction of Sir Harry Smith with Ms victorious force, moved out of 
camp at three in the morning of the: 10th of February. The Sikhs had con¬ 
centrated their whole force within their entrenchments. It had been intended 
that the British battery and field artillery, which was arranged in an extended 
semicircle, so as to embrace all the Sikh works within its five, should commence 
its cannonade at daybreak, but so heavy a toist bung over the plain and the 
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river that it became necessary to wait till the rays of the sun had cleated it 
away. Meanwhile the different corps had taken up the positions previously 
assigned to them After describing these positions the despatch continues:— 
“About nine o'clock Brigadier Stacey’s biigade, supported on either flank by 
Captains Horsford and Fordyoe's batteries, and Lieutenant-colonel Lane’s tioop 

of h orse-artillery, n toved 
to the attack in ad¬ 
mirable order. The in¬ 
fantry and guns aided 
each other correlatively 
The former marched 
steadily on in line, which 
they halted only to 
correct when nocessaiy. 
The latter took up suc¬ 
cessive positions at the 
gallop, until at length 
they weie within .‘100 
yards of the heavy 
batteries of the Sikhs; 
but notwithstanding the 
regularity, and coolness, 
and scientific character 
of this assault, which 
Brigadier Wilkinson well supported, so hot was the fire of cannon, musketry, 
and zumhoorucks (camel-swivels) kept up by the K balsa troops, that it seemed 
for some moments impossible that the entrenchments could be won under it, hut 
soon persevering gallantry triumphed, and the whole army had the satisfaction 
of seeing the gallant Brigadier Stacey’s soldiers driving the Sikhs in confusion 
before them within the area of their encampment. The lObli foot, now for the 
first time brought into serious contact with the enemy, greatly distinguished them¬ 
selves. This regiment never fired a shot till it got within the woilcs of the enemy. 
The onset of her majesty’s 53d foot was as gallant and effective. The 13d and 
59th native infantry, brigaded with them, emulated both in cool determination. 
At the moment of this first success I directed Brigadier the Honourable T. Ash- 
burnham’s brigade to move on in support, and Major-general Gilbert’s and Sir 
Harry Smith’s divisions to throw out tlieir light troops to threaten their works, 
aided by artillery, As these attacks of the right and centre commenced, the 
fire of our heavy guns had first to be directed to the right and then gradually to 
cease, but at one time the thunder of full 120 pieces of ordnance reverberated in 
this mighty combat through the valley of the Sutlej, and, as it was soon seen 
that the tyeight of the whole force within the Sikh camp was likely to he 
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U a own upon the two bugades Unit had passed its benches, it became necessary \ i> mo 
to eonveitmto close and serious attacks the demonstiations with skuimsheis 
md aitilleiy ol the centie and light, and tlic battle luged with mconcei vahle thttie < t 
fui 3 r horn light to left The Sikhs, even when at paiticulai points tlieu °' ri “ 
intienchments wtie inastcied with the bayonet, stiove to regain them by the 
honest conflict swoid in hand Noi was it until the cavaliy of the left, nndei 
Major-general Sn Joseph Thackivell, had moved fonvaul and ridden through the 
openings of the entrenchments made by our sappers in single file, and le-f'oimed 
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as they passed them, and the Sd dugoons, wliomno obstacle usu.dly held foitmd- 
alde by horse appears to check, had on this day, as at Feiozesbah, galloped over 
and cut down the obstinate defenders of batteries and field-woiks, and until the 
full weight of three divisions of infantry, with eveiy field artilleiy gun which 
could be sent to tlieir aid, had been cast into the scale, that victory finally 
declared foi the Eiibish The fire of tho Sildis fiist slackened, and then nearly OverfcVuow 
ceased, and the victois then pressing them on every side precipitated them in oi:tlteblUl1 
masses over their bridge and into the Sutlej, which a sudden 1 ise of seven inches 
had lendeied hardly fordable In their elicits to reach tho right bank through 
the deepened water, they suffered from oui hoise-aitillery a teniLle carnage. 
Hundreds fell under this cannonade, hundieds upon hundreds were diowmecl in 
attempting the perilous passage Their awful slaughter, confusion, and dismay 
were such as would have excited compassion in the heaits of their generous 
concpieiors, if the Ivbalsa tioopa had not, in the early part of the action, sullied 
tlieir gallantry by slaughtering and barbarously mutilating every wounded 
soldier whom, in tlie vicissitudes of attack, the fortune of war left at their 
mercy. I must pause in this narrative, especially to notice the determined 
hardihood and bravery with which out two battalions pf Gbooikas, the Sirmoor 
arid Nusseree, met the Sikhs wherever they were opposed to them Soldiers of 
vot, IH 259 
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\ d iitt small statuie but indomitable spirit, tlioy vied m ardent courage m the charge 
with the grenadiers of our own nation, and, armed with the short weapon of their 
lnttu ot mountains, were a, terror to the Sikhs throughout this great combat. Sixty- 
^ h ' im seven pieces of cannon, upwards of 200 camel-swivels (zumboorucks), mimoious 
standards, and vast munitions of war, captured by our troops, are the pledges 
and trophies of our victoiy ” It was indeed a victory most honourable to the 
British arms, and was well described by the governor-general as one of the 
most daring exploits ever achieved, “by which in open day a triple line of 
broastwoikb, flanked by formidable redoubts bristling with artillery, manned 
by thirtv-two legular regiments of infantry, was assaulted and carried ” The 
British loss, which under the circumstances could not but be serious, amounted 
in killed and wounded to 2:183; the Sikh loss in the action and iu crossing the 
river was estimated at nearly 10,000 men 

Sulim m i« Great was the consternation in the Lahore durbar when news of the com¬ 
plete overthrow at Sobraon arrived Further resistance was at once seen to be 
hopeless, and nothing remained but to try the effect of negotiation, Gholab 
Bing, who had been playing the double game formerly referred to, now endea¬ 
voured to profit by it, and on receiving full powers from the ranee and the 
durbar, proceeded to the British camp at the head of a deputation, in the hope 
of being able to act the part of mediator. He arrived on the 15th of February, 
while the governor-general was still at Kussoor, and was immediately put in 
possession of the terms which it had been resolved to enforce. Ilo at once 
declared that he was empowered and prepared to accept them, but when he 
expressed an earnest wish that the army would now halt, and not advance 
nearer to the capital, the governor-general, so far from assenting, distinctly told 
him that the treaty, if signed by him at all, would ho signed only at Lahore 
'Xumi duta- On the 22d of February, after a brigade of British troops with the 

tvl to them 

lntiieu own commander-in-chief at their head had taken military possession of the 
i dtadel, the governor-general issued a proclamation which commenced thus 

“The British army lias this day occupied the gateway of the citadel of Lahore, 
the Badshahee Mosque, and the Hoozooree Bagh. The remaining part of the 
citadel is the residence of his highness the maharajah, and also that of the 
families of the late Maharajah Iiunjeot Sing, for so many years the faithful ally 
of the British government. In consideration of these circumstances no troops 
will be posted within the precincts of the palace gate. The army of the Sutlej 
has now brought its operations in the field to a close by the dispersion of the 
Sikh army, and the military occupation of Lahore, preceded by a scries of the 
most triumphant successes ever recorded in the military history of India. The 
British government, trusting to the faith of treaties, and to the long subsisting 
friendship between the two states, had limited military preparations to the 
defence of its own frontier. Compelled suddenly to assume the offensive by 
the unprovoked invasion of its territories, the British army under the command 
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of its distinguished leadei lias in sixt} 1 - dajs deleated the Sikhs m four geneial id isit> 
actions, has captuied 220 pieces of field-ailiileiy, and is now at the capital, 
dictating to the Lalioie dmhar the teims of a tieatj, the conditions of which kuw m, 
will tend to seeme the Bntisli provinces fiom the lepetition of a simihu 
mitiage ” On the following day at a public duihai, attended hy the maliaiajah 
with his piiucipal 
ofliceis and a numer¬ 
ous suite, the new 
treaty was signed 
and i at died Of its 
sixteen aiticles, tlic 
m ost impoi tant wei e 
those which confis¬ 
cated all the Sikh 
ten itoiies on the left 
bank of the Sutlej, 
and also the whole 
of the fertile tract 
on the right bank, 
situated between the 
Sutlej and Beas, and 
known hy the name 

of the Jalindar Doab, stipulated for an indemnity of a croie and a half of lupees 
(XI,500,000), tlio half or fifty lacs to be paid immediately, and the more to he 
discharged hy ceding as an equivalent for it “all the hill country between the 
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Beas and the Indus, including Cashmere and Hunareh f and while providing 
for the immediate, disbandment of the mutinous troops, limited the Lahore army 
in future to twenty-five battalions of infantry, of 800 bayonets each, with 12,000 
cavalry 
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By the ] 2th and 1 3th article, Gholab Sing was to be recognized “as an inde¬ 
pendent sovereign over the territories which the British may make over to him,' 
and “all disputes between Gholab Sing and the Lahore government were to be 
referred to the British" These at tides rendered it necessary to enter into a 
tieaty with Gholab Sing himself. It was concluded at Unrritsur on the 16th of 
March, 1816, and consisted of ten articles, of which the most important were tire 
1st and 3d, by which the British government transferred to him and the heirs 
male of his body, in independent possession, “all the lully or mountainous country 
with its dependencies situated to the eastward of the liver Indus, and westward 
of the river Kavee, including Chumba, and excluding Lahool, being part of the 
territory ceded to the British government by the Lahore stateand ho in con¬ 
sideration of this transfer agreed to pay lo the Biitish government “seventy-five 

laes of rupees, fifty lacs to be paid on the 
ratification of this treaty, and twenty-five 
lacs on or before the 1st of October of the 
cm rent year, ad. 1846” The Lahore dm - 
bar, aware that the troops had hitherto 
been their master*, were afraid of the con¬ 
sequences of disbanding them, and peti¬ 
tioned the governor-general to leave a 
body of British troops in their capital He 
consented, though not without some de¬ 
gree of hesitation, and a supplementary 
treaty was in consequence concluded on 
the 11th of Mai ch. It consisted of eight 
articles, of which only the first three de¬ 
serve notice By these it was agreed that 
the British government “shall leave at Lahore, till the close of the current year, 
A D. 1840, such force as shall seem to the governor-general adequate for the 
purpose of protecting the person of the maharajah and the inhabitants of the 
city of Lahore during the reorganization of the Sikh army;” and that the force 
thus left “shall be placed in full possession of the fort and city of Lahore, and 
that the Lahore troops shall be removed from within the city.” The Lahore 
government further engaged to pay all the extra expenses incurred by this 
arrangement, and “to apply itself immediately and earnestly to the reorganiza¬ 
tion of its army according to the prescribed condition.” 

The engrossing importance of the Sikh war has for the time witlidiawu our 
attention from Scinde, where Sir Charles Napier was still displaying consum¬ 
mate Bldli both as an administrator and a warrior. The recall of Lord Bllen- 
borough, who had treated him with the utmost confidence, and with whose policy 
he had openly identified himself, made him doubtful whether he ought not at 
once to resign & position from which the known disapproval of some of his 
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measures by the court of directors made it probable that lie would sooner or a.d i«4 
later be driven; but lie manfully and wisely resolved, though suffering severely 
from the climate, to remain at bis post, and not willingly quit Scinde till it 
lie could truly say that his conquest of it was complete. As yet this could not tmu-' 1 * 
be said, since among the Cutchee Hills, to the north of Shikarpoor, there were 
several bill tribes capable of mustering many thousands of marauders, and ever 
and anon carrying devastation within the frontiers of Scinde. Among these the 
Ameer Shore Mahomed after his defeat had sought an asylum, and it was there¬ 
fore not impossible that while indulging their pillaging habits they might 
become the nucleus of a political confederacy, designed once more to revolu¬ 
tionize Scinde, and again subject it to the tyranny of the Ameers. Influenced 
at once by a desire to protect the peaceful inhabitants of his government from 
their lialf-savage invaders, and defeat the designs of those who fomented these 
frontier disturbances for political purposes, Sir Charles Napier drew up the plan 
of a Hill Camp aign. The difficulties were of no ordinary kind, but lie was the diaries 

Napier hhiH 

very man to surmount them, and mingled so muck prudence with Ins daring campaign 
that his plan was approved successively by Lord Ellenborougb and Sir Henry 
Hardings. When preparing for this expedition, which he deemed of sufficient 
importance to demand his personal presence, he proceeded to Sukkur, and was 
there delayed for some time by an endemic which made fearful ravages among 
the troops, and more especially among the 7Sfch Highlanders, who bad been 
recently brought up from Kurrachee, and were not at all inured to the climate. 

Ho great was the mortality tliat on the 19th December, 1814, he wrote as 
follows:—"I have lost the 78th. That beautiful regiment arrived liere in high 
health, and every other part of Scinde was healthy; but the first week in 
November they began to grow sickly, and here they are bodily in hospital, 
about 200 dead, men, women, and children I am sending them away as fast 
as I can to Hyderabad. As to any movement against the hill tribes at this 
moment, I have no men. This place is just a dep&t of fever—not a man lias 
escaped,” After a time spent in repairing the loss thus sustained by a visitation 
which no human sagacity could have foreseen or prevented, the final arrange¬ 
ments were completed. 

dutch Gundava, situated to the north-west of Scinde, and belonging to the Miyuioai 
Khan of Ivhelat, is connected with the lower Indus by a range of singularly cutchGuu- 
rugged rocks called the Cutchee Hills, stretching nearly due west from the cl "“ 
river towards the Bolan Pass. These hills were inhabited by numerous fierce 
predatory tribes, under the names of Muzarees, Bhoogtees, Jackranees, Doomkees, 
Kujjucks, &c,, who could bring about 18,000 warriors into the field, besides 
their armed servants, and made it their boast " that for 600 years no king had 
ever got beyond the first defiles in their lands though some had tried with 
100,000 men.” This immunity they o>ved chiefly, to the rugged precipices 
which rendered their country impassable, and the surrounding deserts which 
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\ d i 8 t 4 rendered it almost inaccessible To the south, by which it was now to be 
approached, lay the desert of K1 nisi n ore, stretching between the Ilala Mountains 
•'ll ciiuin and tlio Indus in a north-east direction, with a breadth of about eighty miles, 
^imekoi[w To an ordinary army, owing to the want of water or the election of hill-forts 
wherever its few springs occurred, the passage of this desert presented the 
most formidable difficulties; hut against these Sir Charles Napier had in some 

measure provided, by the forma¬ 
tion of a lighting camel corps, on 
the model of the dromedary corps 
employed by the first Napoleon in 
Egypt. In this corps, intrusted 
to the command of Lieutenant 
Fitzgerald, each camel earned two 
men, tire one armed with carbine 
and sword, the other with a nrus- 
(juetoon and bayonet One man 
guided the animal and fought fiom 
its hack, the other acted as an in¬ 
fantry soldier, because the robbers 
were accustomed to fire from the 
fissures and holes in the plains, 
where neither sword nor lance 
could reach them. If assailed by 
superior numbers the camels were to kneel in a ring, with their heads inwards, 
and pinned down so as to furnish a bulwark for the men. The camels, more¬ 
over, carried the men’s cooking utensils and packs, “ and thus, 1 ’ .says Sir William 
Napier, from whose Administration, of Scinde this account is taken, “a body 
of soldiers capable of acting as infantry when required, having no tents, com¬ 
missariat, or baggage to embarrass them, could make marches of sixty miles 
in twenty-four hours, even with the bad camels at this time furnished by Scinde; 
hut of eighty or even ninety miles with finer animals.” 

Tnhvintnnts Besides being favoured by the difficulties of their country, the hill-men were 

Guntau. by no means contemptible as warriors. “Every man,” says Sir Charles Napier, 
“has bis weapon ready, and every man ia expert in the use of it. They cannot 
go through the manual and platoon like her majesty’s guards, but they shoot 
with unerring aim; they occupy a position well, strengthen it artificially with 
ingenuity, and their rush on a foe with sword and shield is very determined. 
They crouch as they run, cover themselves admirably with their protruded 
shields, thrust them in their adversaries’ faces, and with a sword like a razor 
give a cut that goes through everything.” The most noted of their chiefs, Beja 
Khan, had long been a terror to the frontier districts of Scinde by the number 
and success of his marauding expeditions, and had recently added greatly to 
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his renown among his countrymen by the repulse of an injudicious attempt to ad i-,r, 
surprise liim in his fort of Poolajee, situated near the western extremity of tire 
Cutchee Hills. Fitzgerald of the camel corps, who had once resided at Poolajee, 
believed that his knowledge of the place would enable him to take Beja in his 
bed. With this view a detachment, consisting of 500 horsemen under Captain 
Tait, and 200 of the camel corps under Lieutenant Fitzgerald, was sent to make 
a forced match across the desert. The result was that they lost their way, and 
on arriving at eight in the morning exhausted with fatigue, found Beja, who had 
been fully apprised of their design, prepared to receive them with a garrison of 
several hundred matchlock-men. The surprise proved a complete failure, and 
after some loss a retreat became necessary, which must have terminated in 
disaster had not water been found at an abandoned post which had been fortu¬ 
nately overlooked by the enemy when filling up the other wells. 

Shortly after this repulse the spies returned with intelligence that the tribes, vutmous 

. , . 1 ° , bpmt of the 

elated by Beja’s victory, were assembling in great numbers around Poolajee, and «qic»a 
were talking of bringing back Shere Mahomed into Scinde. About the same 
time the Jackranees and Doomkees made a successful incursion; and, as if to 
complete the list of misfortunes, a mutinous spirit was manifested by the native 
troops at Shikarpoor. When ordered to proceed from the north-west provinces 
to Upper Scinde, they had insisted on higher allowances, on the ground that 
Scinde was no part of India, and that they would therefore when there be on 
foreign service. Accordingly, some time after reaching Shikarpoor, when the 
lower pay was offered, the (14th native infantry refused it, alleging, and as it 
turned out truly, that Colonel Mosley, their commanding officer, had promised 
them the higher rate. The danger was that the other Bengal regiments at 
Shikarpoor would follow the same course, hut this was happily prevented by 
the decisive measures of Brigadier Hunter, who, on finding personal remon¬ 
strances vain, and being even assailed by missiles, brought out the whole 
garrison of Suklcur, to which place the mutinous regiment had been moved by 
his orders, seized thirty or forty of the mutineers, and having disarmed the 
rest, compelled them to cross to the left bank of the Indus. 

The alarms produced by the mutiny, and the renewed ravages of the Cutchee ^ 

Hill tribes, made it most desirable that the campaign should no longer be < <nn«ign 
delayed; and accordingly, on the 13th of January, 1843, it was opened by an 
advanced guard of cavalry and guns, which marched under the general himself 
from Sukkur to Shikarpoor, and on the 15th arrived at Khangur. Jacob, who 
had started with the left wing from Larkhana, arrived on the same day at 
Rojan, The left wing and centre then proceeded northwards in parallel hues, 
at the average distance of about twenty miles from each other, the former to 
Shapoor, where Beja Khan was reported to be in force, and the latter to 
Ooch. On the 18th the general arrived in the vicinity of Ooch, and, was 
relieved from some anxiety which he had felt on account of a detachment 
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a d 1840 which had preceded him, by learning that Captain Salter, who commanded it, 
had on the previous night defeated 700 hill-men, led by the Jackiance chief, 
ii cimiies Deyra Khan. Intelligence equally gratifying was at the same time received 
, mViMign* from Captain Jacob, who had suipused and totally defeated a body of hill-inen 
under Khan Beja’s son Wullee Chandia, a fiiendly chief, had also been suc¬ 
cessful at Poolajee, and thus at the very outset Beja Khan and his confederates 
had sustained a triple defeat, under the terror of which they at once abandoned 
the western and took refuge among the eastern hills. This movement neces¬ 
sitated a corresponding change in the plan of the campaign. Salter remained 
at Qocli; Jacob was detached to Poolajee and Lheree, to co-operate with Wullee 
Chandia in overawing the Khelat tribes; and the infantry, the artillery, and 
all the supplies were directed upon Shapoor, where a magazine for fourteen 
days’ consumption was formed. In this position the army occupied two sides 
of a square, the one menacing the passes from the desert on the south, and 
the other commanding the western mouths of the long parallel valleys which 
run eastward toward the Indus The real pursuit of Beja now commenced, 
and proved one of the most remarkable that was ever undertaken and success 
fully performed by disciplined troops. It had usually been taken for granted 
that such troops would have no chance in warring with hill-men among the 
rugged precipices and narrow ravines of their native hills, hut it was now 
shown that under a skilful and energetic leader their superiority there was 
almost as decided as iu the plains It is impossible, however, to make the 
details intelligible without occupying far more space than their relative import¬ 
ance would justify, and it must therefore suffice to mention that Beja and his 
confederates, hemmed in on all sides and threatened with starvation, had no 
alternative but unconditional surrender. This event, which took place on the 
9 th of March, ended the war. 

futeimiL io During the year I8I>7, though the intrigues of the ranee at Lahore for 

fmn.B oftlio . „ , , , , , 

governor- the purpose oi dethroning the council ot regency rendered it necessary to 
geutru remove her to a distance from the capital, the general tranquillity of India was 
not disturbed, and the governor-general was permitted to give his almost un¬ 
divided attention to internal improvements. Among the acts of his government 
none did him higher honour, or was in its effects, direct and indirect, more 
beneficial, than that by which lie prohibited the Christian part of the population 
from labouring on Sunday. Education also received new encouragement, and 
the natives were made to feel that nothing but the want of qualifications, which 
it would be their own fault if they did not acquire, could henceforth exclude 
them from employment in the public service. The finances, previously deranged 
by the enormous sums which had been wasted in Afghanistan, and not im¬ 
proved. by the military tastes and expensive shows of his predecessor, were again 
brought into order; while in the erection of public works, and particularly hr 
the liberal patronage bestowed on railway companies, a solid foundation was 
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laid for general prosperity, and as its consequence a large and permanent inei ease ad ntr 
of revenue. Through undue partialities, capriciously if not tynmnieally indulged, 
jealousies and heart-burnings liad been introduced into eveiy blanch of the cinc.ofL.iu 
public service He threw oil upon the tioubled watei.s, and meiitedthe lion- uHnmi.tri 
ouiablc title of Peace-nialcer. The termination of such an adminstration was t, “" 
indeed a calamity, and we cannot wonder at the geneial regret which was felt 
when, at the end of little more than three yea is from the date of his entiance 
upon office, he announced lii.s intention to resign It only remains to add that 
his services, as well as those of his gallant colleagues in the Punjab war, were 
duly acknowledged at home. The governor-general became Viscount Haidiuge, 
the commander-in-chief Lord Gough, and the victor of Aliwal a baronet 
These honours were doubtless well earned, hut there was another whose merits 
were as great as theirs, and it would be difficult to give any satisfactory answer 
to the question, Why was not Sir Charles Napier also rewarded with a 
peerage? 


CHAPTER Till 


The Eml of D.ilhousie govornor-gwiei ,il—Second Punjab war—Siege of Mnoltan—Defection of Shcie 
Sine, anil consequent raising of the siege—Repulse at Ramnuggui—Siege of Mooltan resumed— 
Ita capture—Subsequent military operations—Battle of ChiUunuaUa—Victory of Gujerat— 
Anna-cation of the Punjab—Sir Cbailea Napmi's return to India as commander-in-chief 



N the end of 1S-17, when Viscount Hardinge quitted India, and the i<mi 

JMhoii-si© 

Earl of IMhousie arrived to assume the reins of government, the guvemor 
Punjab seemed to be settling down into a state of tranquillity. It was, s "" u ' a1 ' 
however, only the lull before the storm, which at length suddenly 
broke out in the south-west, in the province of Mooltan Here 
Sawun Mull, a chief of great ability, had been succeeded as dewan, in 1844, by 
his son Moolraj, who, following out the ambitious designs of his father, aspired 
almost openly at independence. His succession had been confirmed at Lahore, 
on the understanding that he would pay into the treasury a slump sum of thirty 
lacs of rupees. Taking advantage of the confusion which prevailed, he not only 
failed to pay this sum, but withheld the regular revenue. It was in conse¬ 
quence resolved to call him to account, and Lai Sing, the prune-minister, 
despatched a body of troops for this purpose. Moolraj re&isted, and an 
encounter took place, in which the Lahore troops were defeated. Ultimately, 
through British mediation, ail arrangement was made, by which Moolraj allowed 
tire withdrawal of a considerable tract of territory previously included in his 
government, paid a large sum in name of arrears, and became bound for an 
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amount of levenrie, which though derived from a diminished tenitoiy, exceeded 
that winch had been previously paid for the whole This latter obligation was 
restricted to the three -yeais commencing with the autumn ciop of 1847, and 

was m fact equivalent to an obligation on 
the pait of Mooliaj to faim the revenue 
for that penod Soon aftei undertaking 
tire obligation he leppnted of rt, and in 
November, 181-7, dining a visit to La,lime, 
expressed to Mr John Lawrence, who had 
succeeded his biother Henry as icsidont 
his desire to lesign the charge of the Mool- 
tan piovince. He was advised to recon¬ 
sider the matter, but took liis own way, 
and sent in a formal resignation to the 
durbar This the icsidont would not allow 
them to accept, as it was accompanied with 
conditions which were deemed inadmissi¬ 
ble A few days later Mooliaj again ten¬ 
dered his resignation to the resident, giving 
as his reasons—1st, That the new custom arrangements of the Punjab interleied 
seiiously with liis revenue; and 2d, That his power of coercing the people had 
become insufficient, inconsequence of the right of appeal to Lahoio, which had 
been recently confened upon them The latter was the principal reason, for 
under this right of appeal his exactions, which had before been unlimited, were 
restrained, and he even offered to withdraw his resignation, on a promise that 
in future no complaints fioin Mooltan would be received This being of course 
refused, he declared his determination to resign, and asked only two things, the 
one a guarantee that, on his resignation, a jaghiie would he given him, and the 
other that his resignation should in the meantime be a secret. Mr Lawiencc 
could nut guarantee the jagliire, though he gave him to understand that it would 
be favourably considered, the promise of secrecy he gave in a wiitten docu¬ 
ment, which, however, contained the reservation that he should inform his own 
government and his political subordinates. 

On the 6th of March, 1848, Sir Frederick Currie arrived at Lahore to 
assume the office of resident Before his arrival, Mi 1 Lawrence had wiitten to 
Mooliaj, telling him that if he repented liis resignation lie had now an oppor¬ 
tunity of withdrawing it liis reply was that he had not changed his mind. 
The new resident having at once taken up the question of resignation, proposed 
to consult the durbar respecting it. Mr. Lawrence objected because of the 
promise of secrecy he had given, but the objection was overruled, and Sir 
Frederick, after Moolraj had repeated his wish to resign, laid the matter before 
fhq council of r-egency. The resignation was in consequence accepted, add 
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Khan Sing, the newly appointed dewan, set out for Mooltan He was accorn- ad is is 
panicd by two British officers—Mr. P. A Vans Agnew of the civil service, and 
Lieutenant W. A Anderson of the 1st Bombay fusiliers Chiefly as an escort wnn-.u 
but partly also to supply the place of a portion of the Mooltan tmops, wdiieh 
were to come to Lahore, Mr. Agnew had with him the Ghooika reffiiuent 
above GOO strong, 500 to GOO cavalry, regular and irregular, and a troop of 
horse-artillery These troops marched by land, while the British officers 

proceeded by water In this way the officers and the troops met for the first 
time on the 18th of April, at the Eedgab, a spacious Mahometan building 
within cannon-shot of the north face of Mooltan fort In the course of the 18th 
Moolraj paid trvo visits to the Eedgah, and arranged that the fort should he 
given up to the new dewan. Accordingly on the following morning, Sirdar 
Khan Sing and the two British officers accompanied Moolraj into the fort, 
received the keys, put two of the Ghoorka companies in possession, placed their 
own sentries, and after endeavouring to allay the manifest discontent of the 
garrison at the change by promises of service, prepared to return. They Lad 
passed the gate and entered on the bridge over the ditch, when one of two of 
Moolraj’s soldiers, who were standing on it, rushed at Mr. Agnew, knocked him 
off his horse with his spear, and then inflicted two severe wounds with his 
sword, Before lie could complete the murder the assassin was tumbled into bmi>uoi« 

L t inuulei of 

the ditch by a trooper of Lli© escort > Moolraj, instead of interfering, forced his uoBntui 
horse through the crowd, and rode off to his residence of Ain Klius, situated 
outside the fort. Lieutenant Anderson, who had as yet escaped, was afterwards 
attacked by some of Moolraj’s personal attendants, who wounded him so 
severely that he was left for dead, till some of the Ghoorkas found him, and 
carried him on a litter to the Eedgah. Thither, too, Mr. Agnew had been 
brought by tho assistance of Khan Sing, and of Rung' Ram, Moolraj's hrotlier- 
in-law, particularly the latter, who placed him on his own elephant, and hurried 
off witli him to the camp, rudely binding up his wounds as they rode along. 

Mr. Agnew was able to report these occurrences to the resident, and also to 
write off for immediate assistance to Lieutenant Edwnrdes, who was employed 
with a small force in settling the country and collecting the revenue in the 
vicinity of Leia. He also addressed a letter to Moolraj, calling upon him to 
prove his own innocence, by seizing the guilty parties and coming in person to 
the Eedgah. In his answer Moolraj denied his ability to do either. “ All the 
garrison, Hindoo and Mahometan, were,” he said, “in rebellion, and the British 
officers had better see to their own safety,” At this very time he was presiding 
over a council of his chiefs, while the garrison, composed indiscriminately of 
Afghans, Hindoos, and Sikhs, were taking the oath of allegiance to lum in the 
forms prescribed by their different religions, 

Whatever may have been Moolraj’s original intentions, be was now in open 
rebellion. On the evening of the 19th, the whole of the carriage cattle 
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\n vu^ belonging to the escoit were carried off Escape being thus precluded, nothing 
remained but to put the Eedgali as far as possible into a state of defence With 
ju.inpn this view all the soldiers and camp followers wore called within the walls, and 
r ,tJt six guns, which had been brought from Lahore, were placed in battery The 
case was almost desperate, but there was strll a hope that if the place could he 
maintained for tlnee or four days succour might arrive. Unfortunately the 
worst was not 3 'et known When on the morning of the 20th the guns of the 
fort opened oir tire Eedgali, the six guns stationed there replied with only a 
single round, and then ceased. The Lahore artillerymen had refused to act, 
and the efforts to seduce the troops from their fidelity were so successful, that 
when evening arrived the whole had deserted except Khan Sing, eight or teir 
troopers, and tiro moonshees and domestic -servants of tire British officers All 
idea of resistance was now abandoned, and a message was sent to Moolraj to 
treat for surrender The utmost that could be obtained from lrim was that tiro 
officers should quit the country, and tire attack upon them should cease. It 
would seem that even before these terms could lie communicated to the inmates 
of the Eedgalr, the soldiers and mob had taken the decision into their own 
hands, and were not to be satisfied without blood. Rushing in with horrible 
shouts, they made Ivhan Sing prisoner, and barbarously murdered the two 
British officers This atrocious crime Moolraj made his own by conferring 
rewards on those who had taken the lead in perpetrating it 
ronttmpin The resident at Lahore receiving intelligence of the attack on the British 

of Duttbh officers only two days after it occurred, and under the impression that the 
Sr mutiny had no ramifications, and was in all probability not countenanced by 
Moolraj, immediately “put in motion upon Mooltan, from different points, 
.seven battalions of infantry, two of regular cavalry, three troops and Lattciies 
of artillery, and 1200 irregular horse.” On the 23d, when the full extent of the 
revolt was better understood, he saw that the above Sikh force would be 
altogether inadequate, not merely from the smallness of its numbers, but a moie 
alarming cause—its doubtful fidelity. 

To meet the emergency Sir Frederick Currie at first determined on moving 
the British moveable column from Lahore upon Mooltan. Immediately after¬ 
wards, on learning the barbarous murder of the two British officers, and the 
j treachery of their native escort, he abandoned this determination, because he 

suspected that the other troops of the durbar might act a similar part, and that 
i any British force sent for support and succour would find supposed ftiends aa 

well as foes united against it “I could not,” he wrote, “consent under any 
circumstances to send a British force on such an expedition, whatever may be 
■the result and consequences of the state of things which will follow to the con¬ 
tinuance of the Sikh government ” Notwithstanding this decided language, a 
, declaration by the Sikh rulers of then’ inability without British aid to coerce 

, Moolraj, and bring the perpetrators of the Outrage to justice, sufficed to bring 
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the resident hack to his original intention, and he accordingly addressed a letter a d isis 

to Lord Gough, the commander-in-chief, then at Simla, in which he said:_“In 

a political point of view, I am satisfied that it is of the utmost importance to i n.i ciungt. 
the interests of British India that a force should move upon Mooltan, capable 
of reducing the fort and occupying the city, n respective of the aid of the durbar llu'e'cn* 
troops, and, indeed, in the face of any opposition which those in that tpiaiter Muoltm 
might present in aid of the enemy. It is for your lordship to determine, in a 
military point of view, the possibility of such operations at this season of the 
year.” The resident was evidently'- inclined to think them possible, hut Loid 
Gough at once decided otherwise. “ There can he no doubt that operations 
against Mooltan, at the present advanced period of the year, would he uncertain 
if not altogether impracticable; while a delay in attaining the object would 
entail a fearful loss of life to the troops engaged, most injurious in its moral 
effects, and highly' detrimental to those future operations which must, I appre¬ 
hend, be undertaken.” The governor-general in council concurred in this 
opinion, and the proposed campaign was accordingly delayed. Meanwhile, 
however, military operations were actively carried on in another quai ter. 

Lieutenant Edwardes, who was at Dera Futteh Khan, on the left bank of Miiitiiy 
the Indus, on the evening of the 22d April, when he received Mr. Agnews note S’ 
calling for assistance, instantly' mustered his force, amounting in all to twelve Lt,VMdt ' 
infantry companies, and about 350 sowars, with two guns and twenty 
zumboorucks, and prepared to cross the river at the ferry of Leia, intending to 
hurry on to Mooltan, a distance of ninety miles. At the same time he wiote to 
Lieutenant Taylor, who was with General Van Cortlaudt, an officer in the 
tiikh service, in Buunoo, for a regiment of infantry' and four guns, Having 
crossed on the 24th, he moved on to Leia and took peaceful possession of it, 
Moolraj’s governor retiring as he advanced. He had resolved to entrench him¬ 
self at Leia, anti await the approach of Moolraj, who was said to have crossed 
the Chenab for the purpose of opposing his further progress, when an important 
document fell into his hands. It was an address from the Sikh deserters in 
Mooltan to the Sikh regiment under his command, calling upon them to 
imitate their example. On receiving this document and learning that before it 
reached him it had probably been seen by every man in the regiment, the 
confidence of Lieutenant Edwardes in his Sikh soldiers was gone. He resolved, 
therefore, to delay advancing, and wait the arrival of General Cortlandt with 
reinforcements, while he also increased his own force by recruiting among the 
Afghans, who had no feelings in common with the Sikhs. He was thus 
employed when he received intelligence that Moolraj had actually crossed the 
Chenab witli about 5000 men, and eight heavy guns, and would reach Leia by 
the 1st of May. Doubting the fidelity of two-thirds of his men, Lieutenant 
Edwardes deemed it prudent to avoid the encounter, and recross the Indus with 
the view of halting under cover of the fort of Girattg. Here he was joined on 
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v d Rib the 15,li of May by General Cortland!, with Soobdan Khan’s infantry regiment 
of Mahometans, and six horse-artillery guns 

surce&seiof By the 19th of May a British force assembled, mustering in all about 1*000 

Ldw.udu" 6 men who were believed to be faithful, and about 800 Sikhs who wore known to 
bo disaffected The artillery consisted often guns and twenty-nine zumboorucks 
This force was far outnumbered by that of the enemy, but a strong diversion 
had already been or was about to be made by the Nawab of Bhawulpoor, who 
with his usual fidelity was advancing to cross the Sutlej and threaten Mooltau 
So strong did Lieutenant Edwardes now feel, that on the 20th of May, he wrote 
to the resident, “I am prepared to undertake the blockade of that rebel 
(Moolraj) in Mooltau for the rest of the hot season and rains, if you should 
honour me with that commission, and order Bhawul Khan to assist me.” For 
i iptnie oi the present, however, the main object was the capture of Dora Gliazee Khan, 
and this was happily effected in a mode as gratifying as unexpected. The 
country around Lera Gliazee Khan had been given by Moolraj to a native of 
the name of Julal Khan. Khowrah Khan, a powerful chief, who was his 
hitter enemy, immediately made Ids submission to the British, and sent his 
son Gliobun Hyder Khan with a contingent This youth, who was accompanying 
General Gortlandt, volunteered on the 20th to go on in advance, raise his father’s 
clan, and without any other assistance drive Lunga Mull across the Indus. The 
general, without attaching much importance to the offer, accepted of it Gholam 
Hyder Khan was as good as Ids word, and having with his father's consent 
raised the clan, prepared for the encounter Lunga Mull, Oheytun Mull, and 
Julal Khan, at the head of the Lugharee tribe, did not decline the challenge, and 
a bloody and obstinate conflict ensued. It commenced with a night attack on 
the 20th by Gholam Hyder Khan, but remained undecided till the following 
morning, when bis clan attacked tlieir enemies sword in hand and gained a 
complete victory, killing Cheytun Mull and making Lunga Mull prisoner. 
Some of the fugitives who had taken refuge in the fort capitulated, on con¬ 
dition of being permitted to cross the river, and the whole place was yielded 
up without further opposition. 

AimUaiy After the defeat at Lera Gliazee Khan, the division of Moolraj’s force which 

ibree of the 

Kiian of had been higher up the Indus moved down towards that place, and took up a 
Bhll ''u 11> ' )or 'position on the left bank opposite to it at the village of Korey,slice. Their 
object had been to seize a fleet of boats which had been collected by Lunga 
Mull, and thus obtain means of effecting the passage. In this they were 
disappointed, and the two armies remained opposite to each other with the 
broad river rolling between them. This state of inaction was interrupted by 
the movements of Bhawul Khan, who in the beginning of June crossed the Sutlej, 
with the design of moving on Soojabad, which is only twenty-five miles south 
by west from Mooltan, The effect was to draw off the enemy from Koreyshee, 
ahd leaye the passage of the river open to the British force, which had no lack 
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of means, in consequence of having secured the licet of boats abo\e mentioned 
The main obstacle was a pciemptory older of the resident not to quit the 
right hank, hut this was removed at the earnest request of Bliawul Khan, who 
was now anxious for support. The Indus was accordingly crossed without 
(lday, and the whole force proceeded south-east to Kliangur on the right hank 
of the Chenab or Jlielum, the liver after their junction being designated indis- 
eiiminately by either name. Meanwhile the Mooltan force had been concen¬ 
trated, and was advancing on Soojahad, with positive orders from Moolraj to 
light Bliawul Khan before the British could come to his aid 

The relative strength and position of the three armies are thus described 
by Lieutenant Edwardes, in his work entitled A Year in the Punjab (vol. ii. 
p. 370, 377):—“The rebel army, of from 8000 to 10,000 horse and foot, and ten 
guns, commanded by Moohaj’s brother-in-law Rung Ram, and the Daoodpotia 
iBhawnlponi) army of about 8000 horse and foot, eleven guns and thirty 
zmnboorueks, commanded by Futtob Mahomed Khan Glioree, were on tlie left 
hank of the Chenab; and my force, consisting of two divisions (one of faithful 
regulars, foot and artillery of the Sikh service, about 1500 men and ten guns, 
under General Cortlandt, and another of about 5000 irregulars, horse and foot, 
and thirty zumboorucks under my own personal command), was nn the right 
hank. Rung Ram’s camp was pitched across the highroad to Mooltan. three 
miles south of Soojahad; Futteh Mahomed’s at Goweyn, fifteen miles fa it her 
south ; and mine at Gaggianwallah Ferry, about twelve miles south of Kliangur. 
The three formed a triangle, in which the Daoodpotras were nearer to me than 
to the enemy, but nearer to the enemy than I was; while a river about three 
miles wide divided the allies.” Rung Ram’s plan should have been to attack 
the Bhawulpoor army with the least possible delay, for though the numbers 
were nearly equal, bis troops were far better disciplined, and could hardly have 
failed to give him the victory. Instead of availing himself of this opportunity, 
he lost it by waiting till the evening, and then moving eight miles lower down 
the Chenab, to the village of Bukree, within an easy march of Kincyree, where 
he knew that the British force must cross His object was to seize this ferry, 
and having thus prevented the passage, to deal with the Daoodpotras when left 
destitute of relief. He was fortunately anticipated by the rapid movements of 
the allies, the Daoodpotras having hastened down towards Kineyree, while a 
strong British division, consisting of 3000 Patau irregulars under Foujdar Khan, 
had crossed the river and moved forward in the direction by which their allies 
were expected. Scarcely had the junction been effected, on the morning of the 
18th, when Lieutenant Edwardes, who had left General Cortlandt to bring 
over the rest of the force, and was crossing the Chenab, was startled by a can¬ 
nonade, which announced that the conflict had commenced. Rung Ram 
hurrying on from Bukree before dawn to seize the ferry, and finding it occupied, 
took up a strong position on the Salt-hills of Noonar, and opened his fire. 
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Lieutenant Edwardes arrived in the veiy nick of Lime The Daoodpotras had 
rushed impetuously forward without waiting for an order, and were met by a 
lire so different from that of then - own border warfare, that they fell hack in 
confusion on a village in their rear. The liist .salutation that met Lieutenant 
Edwardes on our arrival, was from an European, who stepped out and 
exclaimed:—"Oh, sir, our army is disorganized" lie asked for Futteh 
Mahomed Khan Ghoree, and was pointed to a large peepul tree, round which 
a crowd was gatlieiod. “ I galloped up,” says Edwardes, “ and looking over 
the shoulders of the people, saw a little old man in dirty clothes, and with 
nothing but a skull-cap on liis head, sitting under the tree with a rosary in his 
hands, the heads of which ho was rapidly telling, and muttering in a peevish, 
helpless manner, Ul/mmiloolillah! Ulhumdoolilluh!” (God be praised! God 
be praised') apparently qnite abstracted from the scene around him, and utterly 
unconscious that six-pounders were going through the branches, that officers 
were imploring him for orders, and that fiOOO or 9000 rebels were waiting to 
destroy an army of which he was general He had to be shaken by his people 
before he could comprehend that 1 bad arrived; and as be rose and tottered 
forward, looking vacantly in my face, 1 saw that excitement bad completed 
the imbecility of his yeais, and that I might as well talk to a post.” it only 
remained for the British officer to take the whole arrangements on himself' 
These were somewhat difficult. The Bhawulpoor artillery was overmatched by 
that of the Mooltanee.s, and it was impossible again to assume the offensive, 
until their place was supplied by British artillery, which had yet to be brought 
from the opposite bank of the river. The difficulty was to avoid 'defeat 
during tlie interval which must necessarily elapse. The plan adopted was to 
coutinue the cannonade with the Daoodpotra artillery, imperfect as it was, 
and keep their troops within the jungle, as much under cover as possible. 
With this the Daoodpolras wore not dissatisfied, but it was not all relished by 
tlie British force, composed chiefly of Patans, wllo, placed on the left and 
exposed to fire which they could not return, were continually starting up and 
demanding to be led against the enemy. In this unsatisfactory state six long 
hours had been spent, when the British guns, six in number, arrived, and with 
them two regiments of regular infantry. When the new guns opened, the 
enemy, who supposed that they liad silenced all the guns which could be 
brought against them, were taken by surprise, and made a very ineffectual 
resistance. After a successful charge by one of the new regiments which bad 
arrived, the whole allied force began to advance over the contested ground, 
and the victory was decided. The rebel camp, all their ammunition, and eight 
out of their ten guns, were taken. The loss of men was not very serious on 
either side; that of the victors, in killed and wounded, was about 300; that of 
the enemy in killed alone, about 500 left on the field, and many more along the 
whole Hub of pursuit. The fugitives never halted till they reached Mooltan. 
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In consequence of the victory of Kineyiee the killedar of Soojabad sent in a n ims. 
liis submission, others followed his example, and Lieutenant Edwardes felt so 
strong, that on the 22d of June he suggested to the resident that the siege of rutnn or 
Mooltan should be immediately commenced "We are enough of us in all con- ‘’ u ' la "" im 
science,” he said, “and dcsiie nothing better than to he honoured with the 
commission you designed foi a British army. All we require aie a few heavy 
guns, a mortar-battery, as many sappers and miners as you can spare, ami 
Major Napier to plan our operations That brave and able officer is. I believe, 
at Lahore; and the guns and mortals are doubtless ere this at Eerozepoor, and 
only require to be put into boats and floated down to Bhawulpoor ” This was 
an over-sanguine estimate, for nob only were ominous desertions constantly 
occurring among the Sikhs, but Moolraj was determined not to allow himself 
to bo shut up in his fort without risking another general action. It was fought 
on the 1st of July near the village of Suddoosam, where Moolraj, commanding 
in person, had taken up a strong and advantageous position witli his whole force, 
estimated at about 12,000 men. The allied force considerably exceeded this, 
amounting in all to about 18,000 men. Of these, however, -1000, who had 
arrived in camp otrly three days before, and formed the converging column 
under Sheikh Emam-ud-Gecn, could not he depended on, and in fact scarcely 
took any part in the action. On this occasion the enemy took the initiative, 
and about noon advancing in line were close at hand before the allies beeanre 
convinced that they had really resolved to risk a battle. The issue was never 
doubtful, the allies being superior not only in numbers but in artillery, theirs 
amounting to twenty-two pieces, while that of the enemy did not exceed ten. 

Tiro conflict, however, was maintained with considerable obstinacy till Moolraj 
put spurs to his horse and fled. His example was immediately followed, while 
the victors continued the pursuit till they were almost under the walls of 
Mooltarr. This victory, which obliged Moolraj to take refuge within Iris fort, r<»r«m>oi]a 

.4 * , . , t , for Mega of 

again raised fclie question as to flie practicability of immediately laying siege to it. Mooitau. 
Lieutenant Edwardes had, as we have seen, offered to undertake it, and suggested 
a. plan which he thought would “obviate the necessity of a British army taking 
the field at all.” The resident “was disposed to think that the addition of a 
single British brigade with ten guns, and twenty mortars and howitzers, would 
he sufficient.” Lord Gough adhered to Iris former opinion, and the governor- 
general in council entirely concurred with him. The letter conveying this 
decision to the resident was despatched on. the lltli of July, hut on the 10th of 
the same month, and of course a day before it was written, he had taken the 
decision into his own hands, and directed General Whish, commanding the 
troops in the Punjab, to “take Immediate measures for the despatch of a siege- 
train with its establishment, and a competent escort and force, for the reduction 
of the fort of Mooltan." Tins was certainly a hold step, but as the danger of 
abandoning it after it’had been publicly Announced seemed to the governor- 
Vol, til. sex 
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geneial greater than the danger of piosecutmg it, Ire mtoimed the lesident that 
since he had considered it necessary, m exeicise of tlie powers confened upon 
him, “to assume this lesponsibihty, ’ the government being anxious to maintain 
Ins authoiity, confirmed the oideis he had issued and theiefoie enjoined him 
“to pioeeed with vigour to cany out at all hazards the policy which he had 
now lesolved upon ” 

The die being thus cast, the necessary piepaiahons were made with all 
possible expedition, and on the 21th of July Geneial Wliish staited foi Mboltan 
with a foiee amounting to 8089 men, with thirty two pieces of siege oidnance, 
and twelve hoise-aitilleiy guns It moved in two columns, the light with the 
geneial’s head-quarters maaclung horn Lahore along the left bank of the .Ra\ ee, 
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and the left, commanded by Biigadier Balter, maieliing from Ferozepoor along 
the right bank of the Sutlej The native force previously assembled consisted 
of 8415 cavalry, and 11,327 infantiy, with foity-five horse-artillery guns, fom 
mortars, and 158 camel-swivels Of this foiee, including that of Geneial Coit- 
landt, 7718 mfantrj and 4033 cavalry were commanded by Lieutenant Edwardes, 
5700 infantiy and 1000 cavalry formed the Bhawulpoor ai my commanded by 
Lieutenant Lake, and 909 infantiy and 3382 cavahy formed the Sikh army 
commanded by Rajah Sheie Sing To this besieging force of nc'ailj 32,000 
men, Moolraj was not able to oppose more than a garrison of 12,000 men, with 
an artillery of fifty-four guns and five mortars This great dispar ity of numbei s 
was compensated Ly the stiength of the works 

Mooltan, about three miles from the left hank of the Chenab, but within 
reach of its inundations, is surrounded by groves of date trees and beautiful 
gardens These, however, fail to make it a pleasant residence, for its scorching 
clml&te is proverbial even in India, and with its usual accompaniments is not 
iaaceurately described in the following doggeiel couplet,— 
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“Churchyards, beggars, dust, and heat, v D 1S(S _ 

Are the four best things at Mooltan > ou’ll meet ” - 

It was a place of great antiquity, and had undergone so many vicissitudes that 
the mound on which it stands is said to he composed of the ruins of earlier 
cities which occupied the same site. When the battle of Suddoosam was fought 
in its vicinity Mooltan was only surrounded by an old brick wall; but Moolraj, 
on seeing that his whole forces were about to be shut up within this feeble 
inclosnre, had by unremitted exertion lined it with an enormous rampart of 
mud, and thus converted it into a powerful means of defence. It was not 
so much to it, however, that Moolraj trusted, as to the citadel, which had long 
been renowned in Indian warfare, had stood many sieges, and was now stronger 
than ever, in consequence of tiie sums which Moolraj’s father lavished upon it, 
when, with the view of asserting his independence, he withheld the revenue due 
to Lahore, and employed it in strengthening the citadel so as to make it, as he 
thought, impregnable It had in consequence become one of the .strongest and 
most regular of the Indian fortresses constructed by native engineers. Beyond 
its deep and wide ditch faced with masonry rose a rampart, externally forty feet 
in height, and surmounted by thirty towers. Within, everything had been 
done for its security, and its magazines were stored with all the materials 
requisite to enable it to stand a lengthened siege. 

On the t'th of September, as soon as the siege train arrived, General Whish Piociaiua- 
issued a proclamation addressed “to the inhabitants and garrison" of Mooltan, emiwiudi. 
inviting them "to an unconditional surrender within twenty-four hours after 
the tiring of a royal salute at sunrise to-morrow, in honour of her most gracious 
majesty the Queen of Great Britain, and her ally, his highness Maharajah Dluileep 
Sing.” In the event of non-compliance he would “commence hostilities on a 
scale that must insure early destruction to the rebel traitor and his adherents, 
who having begun their resistance to lawful authority with a most cowardly 
act of treachery and murder, seek to uphold their unrighteous cause by an 
appeal to religion, which every one must know to be sheer hypocrisy.” The 
only notice taken of this proclamation was a shot from the citadel, which 
“pitched into the earth just behind General Whish and his staff from a distance 
much exceeding two miles.” Moolraj, after making proposals for surrender, had 
recently received new confidence. At the very time when lie was compelled to 
chut himself up in his capital, the general disaffection of the Sikhs became more 
manifest than ever, so that the resident, who in the beginning of July had been 
sanguine enough to expect “that the rebel Moolraj will either destroy himself 
or be destroyed by his troops before the next mail goes out,” was obliged to 
confess on the last day of the same month, that “plans were forming, combina¬ 
tions were being made, and various interests were being ehlisted, with a view 
to a grand struggle for our expulsion from the Punjab and all the territories 
west of Delhi.” Sliere Sing, though he had been ordered to bait at Tolumba, 
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A 1 ) 18 *'. had continued to advance on. Mooltau Yaiioub suspicious movements had 
taken place in other quaiteis, and a foinndable outbreak headed by (Jliuttm 
s ego of Sing had bioken out in the Hazaieh countiy, in the noitli-west of the Punjab. 

mK iitm r p[ lia outbreak deuved additional impoitance fiom the fact that (Jhuttui Smg 

was the fathei of Shore Sing, who, though now encamped with his tioops liefoie 
Mooltan as pait of the besieging force, must have previously been made 
acquainted with lus father’s designs, and in all pi obabilily given his sanction 
to them 

The siege of Mooltan was opened at daylight of the 7th of September 
The fust parallel commenced at the unusual distance of 1600 yards, said to have 
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Pio„’ e„j of been rendered necessaiy by the nature of the ground On the night of the i)th 
an attempt to dislodge the enemy fiorn some gardens and houses in front 
of the benches failed, owing to the daikness and confusion of a hastily planned 
night attack This repulse so much increased Mooliaj’s confidence that he began 
to strengthen the position which had been attacked, and thus besiegeis and 
besieged continued for two clays throwing up woiks within a few hunched 
yards of each other. On the 12th the geneial, having dctei mined to clear his 
fiout, caused the irregulars to create a diveision on the left, while two British 
columns advanced to do the leal business of the day A fierce conflict ensued, 
during which Mooliaj’s troops, confident in the stiengfch of their entrenchment, 
and elated by their success on the 9th, fought better than they had ever done 
befopCj British valour, however, prevailed, and the enemy, driven back from 
his position, left 500 dead upon the ground. The effect of this success was to 
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living the besiegers about 800 yards nearer, and consequently within battering a u n-w 
distance of the walls of the cit} T . Its speedy capture was now confidently 
anticipated, but after the troops had nearly spent two days in securing the 
advance which they had gained, an event took place which disappointed all 
these expectations 

Ever since the rebellion of his father in Hazareh, Shore Sing had been loud Ddntiouof 
in professions of continued loyalty, and did not desist till the morning of the 
1 i«th September, when his caxnp moved bodily off to Mooltan, he himself 
heading the movement, and ordering the d huru in Icha dosa or religious drum 
to be beaten in the name of the Klialsa. On receiving this intelligence the 
general summoned a council of senior officers, who were unanimously of opinion 
that "the siege was no longer practicable.” The besieging troops were in 
consequence immediately withdrawn from their advanced position within breach¬ 
ing distance of the walls of the town, to a new position at Tibbee, there to 
"await the arrival of such reinforcements as the commander-in-chief may think 
proper to send.” 

When Shere Sing arrived with his troops at Mooltan, Moolraj, though imcpnon of 
delighted with this accession of strength, was far from feeling perfect confidence byiiooimi. 
in his new friends, and therefore, instead of admitting them into the fort, 
obliged them to remain under its guns, while he took the rajah and all his 
officers to a temple outside the city, and made them swear that they had no 
treacherous design. Even this oath proved insufficient, and after serious mis¬ 
understandings, Sliere Sing volunteered to join his father in Hazareh if some 
pay were advanced to his soldiers. Moolraj grasped at the proposal, and on 
the 9th of October, Shore Sing departed to become the leader of a new Sikh war. 

Before following him, it will be necessary to tell all that remains to be told 
concerning Moolraj and Mooltan. 

The siege, raised on the 1-1 tb of September, was not resumed till the 17th of oii’utiom 

° 1 , oi uinteuri- 

Deceniber. The interval, however, was not one of entire inaction. The British 
troops were employed, partly in practising the erection of field-works and 
model batteries, and partly in preparing materials for siege purposes, so that 
when the time of action arrived, the enormous number of 15,000 gabions 
and 12,000 fascines had been provided. Moolraj on his part was equally active 
in strengthening the fortifications of the town and suburbs, and raising reemits 
to supply the place of those who had gone off with Shere Sing. Not satisfied, 
however, to remain dependent on his own resources, lie looked round for allies. 

In the choice of these he displayed considerable political sagacity, making Ins 
first offers to Dost Mahomed of Cabool, and the chiefs of Candabar, whom he 
tempted with the offer of making the Indus their mutual boundary after they 
should, by their united exertions, have expelled the Eeringhees. 

The plan of siege now adopted was not to take the city as a preliminary, cinngeof^ 
bpt to make a regular attack on the north-east angle of the citadel, and occupy 
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only so much of the submbs as were requiied for actual opeiations The 
poitions ol‘ submbs thus required weic the tomb of Sawun Mull, Moolraj’s 
father, called Wuzeerabad, and Moolraj’s own residence of Ain Kbus, and as 
they wore naturally the first objects to which the attention of the besiegers 
was directed, not a day was lost in effecting the capture of them At the same 
time an attack, which had been intended only as a feint, pioved so successful that 
the besiegers weie brought almost close to the city walls. On the 30th of 
December, a considerable part of the citadel was laid in mins by the explosion of 
the principal magazine. It was situated beneath the dome of the giand mosque, 
which was supposed to be bomb-proof till it was pierced by a shell from one of 
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the British mortars The extent of the catastrophe may bo infened fiom the 
fact that the magazine contained about 400,000 lbs. of gunpowder, and that 
about 500 of the garrison were killed by the explosion. On the 2d of January, 
one breach in the city wall was declared practicable, and another sufficient to 
allow of its being attacked as a diversion. The latter breach proved to bo far 
more imperfect than bad been imagined, for the storming party assigned to it, 
after passing under a heavy fire across a deep intervening hollow, " found to 
their surprise the city wall in front about thirty feet in height, unbreached and 
totally impracticable, and were obliged to retire,” The other breach, however, 
as to which there had been no mistake, was carried, and with it the city itself. 
Still the citadel remained, and there was every reason to presume that it would 
not be yielded without a desperate struggle, for Moolraj retired into it with 3000 
picked men, as soon as he saw that the city was lost, and shutting the gates, 
left the rest of his troops to escape as they best could. On the 4th of January, 
a brigade of the Bombay division encamped on the north, and communicating 
with the Bengal division on the east, and the .irregulars on the west, completed 
the investment of the fort. When Moolraj saw himself thus completely 
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hemmed in, his courage gave way, and lie made an overture for surrender, by ad ism 
sending a letter to Major Edwardes in the following terms:—Having sundry ~ 
representations to make before you, 1 write to say that, with your permission, iioui, y* 

I will send a confidential person of my own to wait on you, who will tell you ‘'‘ ,ufa ’ J: ' 
all.” He was referred in answer to General Wliish, who refused to receive any 
confidential person, unless he were sent simply to state, “My master wishes to 
come in, and will do so at such an hour, and will conic out from the fort at such 
a gate, and by such a road.” Not yet prepared for unconditional surrender, 

Moolraj allowed some days to elapse, and then as if he bad at last made up his 
mind to it, intimated on the 8th of January, that he meant to avail himself of 
the general’s permission to send a messenger. He was accordingly admitted on 
the following morning, but on being asked point blank whether he had authority 
to tender his master’s submission, and replying that he had not, was at once 
dismissed Thus repulsed in his attempts to make terms, Moolraj continued 
his defence, and even on the night of the 1 2th of January ventured to make a 
sortie on the British trenches. The end was, however, evidently approaching 
On the I Uh the British sappers crowned the crest of the glacis at the north- man- 
east angle of the citadel, with a cavalier only fifteen feet from the edge of the IL ' 
ditch, and on the 19th two breaches, one on the north and the other on the south 
face, seemed so nearly practicable that the*assault was fixed for the morning 
of the 22d. There could have been no doubt as to its success, but this was 
not put to the proof, as Moolraj at the last moment of respite allowed him 
came out and yielded himself a prisoner. The fort was immediately taken 
possession of without opposition. During the siege, which had lasted twenty- 
seven. days, the British loss was 210 killed and 910 wounded. Moolraj was 
afterwards tried at Lahore, found guilty, and sentenced to be hanged, but as his 
judges had recommended him to mercy as “the victim of circumstance,” the 
sentence was commuted into banishment beyond seas 

The insurrection of Chuttur Sing in Hazareb, after a slight check, assumed Bn'oitm 
larger dimensions, and threatened to become still more formidable in conse¬ 
quence of the alliance which he had formed with the Afghans. On the 24tli of 
October, the whole Sikh troops in Peshawer revolted, and Major George 
Lawrence, after endeavouring in vain to recall them to duty, was obliged to 
consult his personal safety by retiring with his assistant Lieutenant Bowie to 
Kohat, situated about thirty-six miles to the south. This place belonged to 
Sultan Maliomed Khan, the brother of Dost Mahomed of Cabool. His conduct 
during the Afghan war had proved him to be a mere compound of heartlcssness 
and villany; but as the circumstances left no mom for choice, Major Lawrence, 
who had previously learned that Mrs. Lawrence, whom lie had sent off for 
Lahore at the commencement of the outbreak, had been carried to Kohat under 
the pretext of giving her a more secure asylum, had no alternative but to place 
himself and his assistant also in his power. The result was as might have been 
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anticipated: Sultan. Mahomed, who had promised under the most solemn oaths 
to treat them as honoured guests, sold them as prisoners to (Jlmttur Sitig in 
part payment of a promised grant of the city and distiiet of Peshawar. Chuttur 
thug's insurrection and the desertion of Shore Sing having made it impossible 
to doubt that the Sikhs, as a nation, had resolved on another struggle, the 
governor-general set out for the north-west provinces, after instructing the 
commander-in-chief to assemble an army at Ferozepoor. Lord Gough arandirndy 
took the field, and marched towards the Clienab. Sherc Sing had taken up his 
position in the vicinity of Ramnuggur, situated about a mile and a half from 
its left bank Here the river in making a bend lias funned an island, which 



divides it into two channels—the one on the left hank being, except in the 
rainy season, little more than a dry sandbed or nullah, with a small fordable 
stream, while the main channel on the rigid, bank was of considerable depth and 
width. Though posted chiefly on this bank, the Sikhs also occupied the island, 
and were moreover reported to have both troops and guns on the left bank. 
These Lord Gough resolved to dislodge or capture, and therefore ordered 
Brigadier Campbell (now Lord Clyde) with an infantry brigade, accompanied 
by a cavalry division and three troops of horse-artillery under Brigadier 
Curelon, to move out from the camp for this purpose. After reaching 
Ramnuggur, from which the enemy had retired, they continued their march 
towards the river. From oversight or the impossibility of obtaining accurate 
information, the difficulty of the ground was not at all understood, and the 
artillery consulting only their courage and not their prudence, rushed impetu¬ 
ously forward till they found themselves witlnn the range of twenty-eight guns, 
which opened upon them with deadly effect. These guns were placed in three 
batteries, two of Which on the right bank, crossed their fire so as completely to 
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command the nullah, while the third, on the island, fired into it point blank, a.d m». 
The artillery thus suddenly- checked in their career, were obliged to retire 
with the loss of one of their guns, which having tumbled over the high bauk R<i*ni~e ,t 
of the nullah along with two ammunition waggons, could not have been r,,u “ u " L "' u 
i ecovered without a fearful satrifice of life. Norway this the worst. When 
the enemy saw the confusion produced by their fire, they sent over from S()()0 
to 1000 of their cavalry under the cover of their guns. These, from some 
mistake, it is said, of an order given for a different purpose, weie charged in the 
most gallant stylo by Colonel Havelock of the 14th dragoons and by the 5th 
cavalry, and on their giving way by retreating across the nullah, were followed 
down the bank till close upon the batteries. The murderous fire drove them 
hack, but they re-formed a second and a third time, and were continuing the 
attack when Brigadier Cure-ton arrived with orders from Lord Gough to retire. 

He had scarcely uttered the word when he fell dead, struck by two matchlock- 
balls. Colonel Havelock was also killed, and Captain Fitzgerald mortally 
wounded. 

Shore. Sing still maintained his position on the right hank of the Chenab, strength «f 
with a force estimated at about 35,000 men, and as the unfortunate affair position 
above related had shown how difficult it would lie to dislodge him by an 
attack in front, it was resolved to attempt to turn his left flank. With Lhi.s 
view General Sir Joseph Thaclcwell, who commanded the cavalry, was sent up 
the river with a detachment, consisting of three troops of cavalry, the horse 
artillery, and two light field batteries. He proceeded accordingly to Wuzecrabad, 
and there having succeeded, on the 2d of December, in effecting a passage, he 
began liis downward march toward the Sikh camp. He was not allowed to 
proceed far when he was encountered by a large Sikh force, which Sbere Sing 
had detached in the hope of overwhelming him. At first Sir Joseph was 
somewhat puzzled how to act, as his instructions were not to attack, hut to 
content himself with repelling aggression, unless he found the enemy in retreat 
He therefore ordered a halt, which the Sikhs as usual mistook for fear. 

Under this mistako they commenced a cannonade, at the same time attempting 
to turn the British flanks by numerous bodies of cavalry. On finding that 
their cannonade was not retuimed their confidence increased, and they were 
advancing as if to certain victory, when the British artillery opened a most 
destructive fire, which silenced their cannonade and frustrated all their opera- r ™” Be 
fcions. Meanwhile Lord Gough, as soon as he learned that Sir Joseph had 
crossed, opened a heavy cannonade on the enemy’s encampment, Shore Sing 
thus attacked in front, and threatened not only by Sir Joseph Thaekwell’s 
detachment, hnfc by a brigade of infantry under Brigadier Godby, who had 
also crossed only six miles above llanvauggur, saw that his position was 
untenable, and hastened off on the night of the Sd towards the Jhelum. As 
the retreat had been made precipitately, and in the utmost disorder, it was 
Vol. HI, geg 
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confidently predicted tliat the whole Sikh force would immediately disperse. 
This prediction was far too sanguine. Sliere Sing’s strength was still unbroken, 
and hy retreating to the noitli, where his father was still at the head of a 
formidable insurrection, he undoubtedly took the most effectual means of pre¬ 
paring for a more decisive struggle. His troops accordingly, so far from 
dispersing, rapidly increased in numbers, and lie was ere long at the head of 
40,000 men, with sixty-two guns. 

Lord Gough having crossed with the whole of his army to the right hank 
of the Chenab, continued his march uoitliwaids in the direction which Sheie 
Bing had taken, and on the 12th of January, 1849, on arriving at Hinges 
found the Sikh chief with his whole force encamped in its vicinity, with his 
light on the villages of Lukneewalla and Futtch Sliakechuck, the main body at 
11 ie village of Lollianwalla, and liis left at Bussed on the Jhclurn In this 
position lie occupied the southern extremity of a low range of hills intersected 
by ravines, and Lord Gough believing- the ground "to be excessively difficult, 
and ill adapted to the advance of a regular army,” determined to move on 
Bussool with a view to reconnoitre. The .subsequent operations outlie 18th, 
we must allow Lord Gough himself to describe After mentioning- that the 
day was far advanced, the despatch continues thus:—“The engineer depart¬ 
ment had been ordered to examine the couutry before us, and the quarter¬ 
master-general was in the act of taking up ground for the encampment, when 
the enemy advanced some horse-artillery, and opened a fire on the skirmishers 
in front of the village. I immediately ordered them to be silenced by a few 
rounds from our heavy guns, which advanced to an open space in front of the 
village. The fire was instantly returned by that of nearly the wholo of the 
enemy's field artillery, thus exposing the position of his guns, which the jungle 
had hitherto concealed. It was now evident that tlie enemy intended to fight, 
and would probably advance his guns so as to reach tlic encampment during 
the night. I therefore drew up in order of battle; Sir Walter Gilbert's division 
on the right, flanked by Brigadier Pope’s brigade of cavalry, which 1 
strengthened by the 14tlr light dragoons, well aware that the enemy was strong 
in cavalry upon his left. To this were attached three troops of horse-artillery 
under Lieutenant-colonel Grant. The heavy guns were hr the centre. Brigadier- 
general Campbell’s division formed the left, flanked hy Brigadier White's 
brigade of cavalry, and three troops of horse-artillery Under Lieutenant-colonel 
Blind. The field batteries were with the infantry divisions.” 

Before proceeding to quote further from Lord Gough’s despatch, several 
reflections suggested by the portion already given will not be out of place. 
First, it is clear that bis lord,ship, if be. bad any intention of fighting a battle 
on the IStli, had abandoned it. He thought the day too far advanced, and 
had therefore ordered ground to be taken up for encampment. Secondly, it is 
Equally oleaf that the reeonnoisanee which had been made was understood to be 
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imperfect This appears both from the older given to the engineers to "examine \ d h« 
the country,” and also from the fact that the actual position of the enemy's field 
artilleiy was unknown, till they themselves, at a later period of the day, t.< r<i 
divulged it by opening their fire. These two considelations—the advanced u'mim'. 
hour and imperfect knowledge of the ground—seem sufficient to justify the tof,£l,t 
determination to defer the battle, and the question naturally arises, On what 
grounds were these considerations afterwards overruled? To this question the 
answer, in so far at least as Lord Gough lias been pleased to give it, is neither 
explicit nor satisfactory "It was now evident/’ lie says, “that the enemy 
intended to fight ” Does it therefore follow that his lordship was bound to 
allow the enemy to choose bis own time, and force him to fight at a disadvan¬ 
tage? But then it was probable that the enemy "would advance his guns .so 
as to reach the encampment during the night” This undoubtedly would have 
been both annoying and insulting, but surely, assuming that there was no 
means of preventing it, the evil would have been far more than compensated 
by the advantage of allowing the troops a night’s repose after the fatiguing 
march they had already undergone, since this would not only have enabled 
them to commence the conflict with recruited strength, but given them a full 
clay to decide it. On these and similar grounds it may be questioned whether 
his lordship gave sufficient reason for his change of purpose, when, after narrat¬ 
ing the enemy's movements he simply adds:—"I therefore drew up in order of 
battle ” 

The order of battle having been arranged as above, the troops wore ordered i,f 
to lie clown, while the heavyr guns opened a poweiful and -well-directed fire on «.nia. 
the enomj'-’s centre, and the light field batteries opened theirs on the flanks. 

After an hour of this cannonade seemed to have “sufficiently disabled” that of 
the enemy, the left division, which had to move over the larger extent of 
ground, began the advance, and was shortly afterwards followed by the right 
division, protected on its flank by Brigadier Pope’s cavalry brigade. The 
advance of both divisions was ultimately successful, though not unattended 
with a very untoward occurrence in each. The two leading officers of the right 
brigade of the left division “waved their swords over their heads as they 
cheered on their gallant comrades ’ Somehow this act was mistaken for 
“ the signal to move in double time.” The consequence is thus described in 
the despatch: “This unhappy mistake led to the Europeans outstripping the 
native corps, who could not keep pace, and arriving completely blown at a belt 
of thicker jungle, where they got into some confusion, and Lieutenant-colonel 
Broolces, leading the 24th, was killed between the enemy’s guns. At this 
moment a large body of infantry, which supported these guns, opened upon 
them so destructive a fire that the brigade was forced to retire, having lost 
their gallant and lamented leader Brigadier Permycuick, and the three other 
field officers of the 24th, and nearly half the regiment, before it gave way; the 
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native regiment, when it came up, also suffering severely.” At this crisis 
Brigadier Penny’s brigade, left in reserve, was ordered up, but its support 
proved unnecessary, for, adds Lord Gough, “Brigadier-general Campbell, with 
that steady coolness and military decision for which he is so remarkable, 
having pushed on his left lniga.de and formed line to his right, carried every¬ 
thing before him, and soon overthrew that portion of the enemy which lmd 
obtained a temporary advantage over his right brigade." The untoward 
occurrence in the right division was still more serious, and must like the other 
be described in the words of Lord Gough, who after, saying that “the light 
attack of infantry was most praiseworthy and successful,” and that “this divi¬ 
sion nobly maintained the character of the Indian army, taking and spiking 
the whole of the enemy’s guns in their iiont, and dispersing the Sikhs wherever 
they were seen,” continues thus:—“The right brigade of cavalry, under 
Brigadier Pope, was not, 1 regret to say, so successful. Either by some order, 
or misappieliension of an order, they got into much confusion, hampered the 
fine brigade of horse-artillery, which, while getting into action against a body 
of the enemy s cavalry that was coming down upon them, had their horses 
separated from their guns by the falsi' movements of our cavalry, and notwith¬ 
standing the heroic conduct of the gunners, four of their guns were disabled to 
an extent which rendered their withdrawal at the moment impossible. The 
moment the artillery was extricated, and the cavalry re-formed, a few rounds 
put to flight the enemy that had occasioned this confusion.” Lord Gough in 
the above extract speaks only of the impassibility of withdrawing the gnus “at 
the moment,” and spared himself the mortification of confessing that the enemy 
carried them off as trophies, and along with them five stand of colours Tt was 
not indeed a victory to he boasted of, for the Sikhs, though they acknowledged 
their defeat by retiring and allowing the British to encamp in advance of the 
battle-field, were so little broken and dispirited that they managed to return 
in the course of the night and carry off unobserved all the guns that had been 
captured from them, except twelve which had been previously secured. 

Nothing shows more clearly how indecisive the above battle of Ohillianwalla 
had been, than the fact that the enemy, instead of being driven across the 
Jlielum, kept possession of his entrenchments, while Lord Gough considered it 
imprudent to attempt to force them. One good reason for this delay was that 
General Whisk with liis victorious army had started from Mooltan, and might 
soon be expected at head-quarters. His actual arrival was indeed most oppor¬ 
tune. The Sikhs, pressed by the want of provisions, had quitted their entrench¬ 
ments, and made a retrograde movement toward the Chcnab by way of 
Gujcrat. Their intention is supposed to have been to cross over into the 
Jteobna TJoab, and after ravaging it advance upon Lahore. General Whisli, 
who had now arrived at IVuzeerabad, was able to defeat this intention by 
guarding the fords above and below this town, and also to effect liis own 
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junction with the commander-in-chief by means of a bridge of boats. The id w 
.British army now amounted to 25,000 men; that of the enemy had also gained ~ 
a groat accession of strength, and was estimated at 00,000, of whom 1500 were seonctii >« 
Afghan horse, under Alu-am Khan, a son of Dost Mahomed, who had obtained tlf/toT' 
possession of Peshawer, and openly become a Sikh ally. The vast inferiority 
of the British in point of numbers was compensated, both by the superior 
excellence of the troops, and by a most powerful artillery, consisting of 100 
guns, while the Sikhs had only 50. 

On the 21st of February the enemy’s camp nearly encircled the town of 
Gujerat, lying between it and a deep watercourse, the dry Led of the Dwarra, 
which here bending very tortuously, passed nearly round two sides of the town, 
and then diverged to a considerable distance in a southerly direction, so as to 
intersect the British camp. The enemy’s position on the right flank and centre 
was greatly strengthened by this nullah, and he had skilfully availed himself of 
it by placing his guns immediately behind it, and his infantry in front, under 
the cover of its banks; bis left was in like manner covered by a deep though 
narrow stream, which running from the cast of the town, turned south and fell 
into the Chenab, in the direction of Wuzeerabad. The interval between the nf 

(Jujer.it 

two watercourses was an open space of nearly three miles, which presented iio 
natural obstacle to military manoeuvres, and was therefore selected by Lord 
Gough as the direction of his principal attack. His plan, and the mode in 
which it was subsequently carried out, are thus detailed in his lordship’s 
despatch: “ On the extreme left I placed the Bombay column, commanded by 
the Honourable H. Dundas, supported by Brigadier White’s brigade of cavalry, 
and the Scinde horse, under Sir Joseph Thackwell, to protect the left, and 
prevent large bodies of Sikli and Afghan cavalry from turning that flank; with 
this cavalry I placed Captains Duncan’s and Hush’s troop of horse-artillery, 
whilst the infantry was covered by the Bombay troop of horse-artillery, under 
Major Blood. On the right of the Bombay column, and with its right resting 
on the nullah, I placed Brigadier General Campbell’s division of infantry, 
covered by Ho. 5 and No. 10 light field batteries, under Major Ludlow and 
Lieutenant Robertson, having Brigadier IJoggan’s brigade of infantry in 
reserve. Upon the right of the nullah I placed the infantry division of Major- 
general Sir W. Gilbert; the heavy guns, eighteen in number, under Majors 
Day and Horsfbrd, with Captain Shakespeare and Brevet-major Sir Richmond 
Shakespeare commanding batteries, being disposed in two divisions on the 
flanks of his left brigade. This line was prolonged by Major-general Whish’s 
division of infantry, with one brigade of infantry under Brigadier Markham, 
in support in a second line; and the whole covered by three troops of artillery 
—Major Fordyce’s, Captains Mackenzie’s and Anderson’s, and No. 17 light field 
battery under Captain Dawes, With Lieutenant-colonel Lane’s and Captain 
Kinleside’s troops of horse-artillery in a second fine in reserve, under Lieutenant- 
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ad mo colonel JBrmcl My right flank was protected by Brigadiers Hearsay's and 
Lockwood's brigades of cavalry, with Captain Warner’s troop ofhoi.se artillery. 
Rattle of The 5th and 6th light cavalry, with the Bombay light field battciy, and the 
oujemt. an( | gggp vegiments, under the command of Lientenaut-colonel Meicer, 

most effectually protected my rear and baggage. With my right wing I 
proposed penetrating the centre of the enemy’s line, so as to turn the position 
of their force in rear of the nullah, and thus enable my left wing to cross it with 
little loss, and in co-operation with the right to double upon the eenhe the wing 
of the euemy’s force opposed to them At half-past seven the army advanced in 
the older described, with the precision of a parade movement. The enemy 
opened their fiie at a very long distance, which exposed to iny artillery both 
the position and range of their guns 1 halted the infantry just ont of fire, and 
advanced the whole of my artillery covered by skirmishers The cannonade 
now opened upon the enemy was one of the most magnificent I ever witnessed, 
and as terrible in its effects. The Sikh guns were served with their accustomed 
rapidity, and the enemy well and resolutely maintained his position, hut the 
teirific force of our lire obliged them, after an obstinate resistance, to fall hack. 
I then deployed the infantry, and directed a geneial advance, covering the 1 
movement with my artillery as before. The village of Burra Kalra, the left 
one of those of that name in which the enemy had concealed a large body of 
infantry, and which was apparently the key of their position, lay immediately 
in the line of Major-general Sir Walter Gilbert’s advance, and was carried in 
the most brilliant stylo by a spirited attack of the 3d brigade under Brigadier 
Penny, consisting of the 2d Europeans, and the 31st and 70th regiments of 
native infantry, which drove the enemy from their cover with great slaughter. 
A very spirited and successful movement was also made about the same time, 
against a heavy body of tho enemy's troops, in and about the second or Cbota 
Kalra, by part of Brigadier Plaivey’s brigade, most gallantly led by Lieutcnant- 
cnmiiioto colonel Pranks, of her majesty’s 10th foot. The heavy artillery continued to 
ofthTfSkii* advance with extraordinary celerity, taking up successive forward positions, 
driving the enemy from those they had retired to, while the rapid advance and 
beautiful fire of the horse-artillery and light field batteries, which 1 strengthened 
by bringing to the front the two reserve troops of horse-artillery under 
Lieutenant-colonel Briml (Brigadier Brooke having the general superintendence 
of the whole horse-artillery), broke the ranks of the enemy at all points. The 
whole infantry lino now rapidly advanced, and drove the enemy before it; the 
nullah was cleared, several villages stormed, the guns that were in position 
carried, the camp captured, and the enemy routed in every direction, the right 
wing and Brigadier-general Campbell's division passing in pursuit to the east¬ 
ward, the Bombay column to the westward of the town. The retreat of the 
Sikh array thus hotly pressed, soon became a perfect flight, all arms dispersing 
i Over the country, rapidly pursued by our troops for a distance of twelve miles, 
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tlmir track strewn with the wounded, their aims and military equipments, ad mo 
which they threw away to conceal that they weic soldiers “ 

There was no loom to doubt, as at Cbilhanwalla, whether a victory had inmatms 
been gained. The enemy’s inmy had been annihilated, fifty-three of their guns, jj^of 
being, except six, the whole they brought into action, had been captured, and l7, ' J ‘ ri ' 
the Sikh war was in fact ended. What made this signal success still more 
gratifying was the comparatively small cost at which it had been purchased, 
the total British loss being only ninety-two killed and GS2 wounded Well 
might the governor-general say in his letter to the seciet committee, “Under 
Divine Providence the British aims have signally triumphed On the 21st of 
February an action was fought which must ever be regarded as one of the 
memorable in tire annals of British warfare in India; memorable alike from the 
greatness of the occasion, and from the brilliant and decisive issue of the 
encounter. For the Hist time Sikh and Afghan were Landed together against 
the British power. It was an occasion which demanded the putting forth of 
all the means at our disposal, and so conspicuous a manifestation of the 
superiority of our arms as should appal each enemy, and dissolve at once their' 
compact by fatal proof of its futility. The consequences of the victory which 
has been wort equals the highest hopes entertained.” 

Tiro day after the victory Major-general Gilbert, at the head of a force ol |lmM ,f al 

the Vlghuu 

about 15,000 men, with forty gimb, resumed the pursuit of the fugitives in the anviUuu 
direction, of the Jhelum, but on reaching Noorungabad, on the left bank, found 
that Sbere Sing bad already crossed, and was encamped on the right bairkwith 
the relics of bis army, estimated at about S000 men. The Sikh loader, how¬ 
ever', had no idea of continuing the contest, and employed the intervention of 
Major Lawrence, who had formerly been treacherously detained as a prisoner, 
to make bis owrr submission together with that of the other rebel chiefs Mean¬ 
time, General Gilbert having crossed the Jhelum, directed his attention chiefly 7 
to the Afghans, who were now in full flight toward the Indus. He so nearly 
overtook them that he reached Attock, which they had just evacuated, before 
they had time entirely to destroy the bridge of boats, with tbo view of preclud¬ 
ing further pursuit. lie was therefore able to convey bis troops across, and 
enter the territory of Afghanistan, bub as there was now no hope of reaching 
the flying Afghans before they entered the fatal Kliyhor Pass, he prudently 
desisted from following them, and retraced his steps 

With regard to the future government of the Punjab, the governor-general 
had already decided, and therefore no time was lost in acquainting the Lahore domuijkw 
council of regency that the Sikh dominion was at an end. The members, aware 
that resistance would be unavailing, contented themselves with endeavouring 
to obtain favourable terns), and on being assured that those of them who had 
not taken part in the rebellion would bo liberally dealt with, gate their consent 
to a treaty, which, though made in the name of the maharajah, and signed by 
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v n isw him, could nob be considered as his, since lie was then a boy of only eleven 
years of age By this so-called treaty, consisting of five aitides, the mahmnjah 
i vtmihun for ever leuounced all right ol' sovereignty in the Punjab, gave up all state 
amnm.m ' property as confiscated to the Biitish government, surrendered to the Queen of 
England “the gem called the Koh-i-noor, which was taken from Shall Shujah-ul- 
Moolk by Maharajah Runjeet Sing-,” and agreed to leside at sueh place as the 
governor-geneial should select, only stipulating in return that he should he 
tieated with respect and honour, retain the title of “Maliaiajah Dhuleep Sing 

Bahadoor,” and receive a pension of not less 
than four, and not moio than five lacs of 
rupees. It may here he mentioned as an 
interesting fact that this youthful prince 
has since embraced Christianity. On the 
20th of March the governor-general issued 
a proclamation in which, after narrating the 
peace and friendship which prevailed in the 
time of Runjeet Sing, the subsequent gioss 
violation of treaties by the Sikhs, Lho ele 
lneucy extended to them after their dis¬ 
comfiture, and the most ungrateful velum 
which they had recently made by waging 
MAUAHAu.it onuu fpSim. “ a fierce and bloody war for the proclaimed 

I rom HtinlJHROH Recollections of India / . 

purpose of destroying the lJiitisli and their 
power/’ proceeded as fbllows:—“The government of India formerly declared 
that ib desired no further conquest, and it proved by its acts the sincerity 
of its professions. The government of India lias no desire for conquest now; 
but it is hound in its duty to provide fully for its own security, and to 
guard the inter-ests of those committed to its charge. To that end, and as Lho 
only sure mode of protecting the state from the perpetual recurrence of unpro¬ 
voked and wasting wars, the governor-general is compelled to resolve upon the 
entire subjection of a people whom their own government has long been unable 
to control, and whom (as events have now shown) no punishment can deter 
Annexation from violence, no acts of friendship can conciliate to peace. Wherefore the 
Punjab. Governor-general of India has declared, and hereby proclaims, that the 
kingdom of the Punjab is at an end, and that all the territories of Maharajah 
Dhuleep Sing are now and henceforth a portion of the British empire in India." 

The action of Chillianwalla, when the news of it reached this country, was 
generally regarded by the British public as equivalent to defeat and prognostic 
of future disaster, and ail eyes were turned to Sir Charles Napier as the man best 
qualified to bring the war to a successful termination. The cx-y for his appoint¬ 
ment became in consequence so loud and determined that the directors, though 

he was almost at .open war with them, were compelled to yield, and the 
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conqueror of Seinde, who thought he had bidden a final farewell to India, Hailed v n isw 
for it again as commander-in-chief, on the 2Rh of February, IS 10. During the 
voyage, when off Ceylon, he received intelligence of the victory of Gnjerat. As mi < mu 
the circumstances under which his appointment had been made were thus SCto 1 ' 1 '' 
entirely changed, and as he was himself by no means of a tractable temper, it is 
easy to understand that it was not long before lie began to find himself in a false 1,1 Jucf 
position. Others soon came to be of the same opinion, and not a few, who were 
smarting under his severe though probably not undeserved censures, began to 
wait for bis halting The governor-general was far above entertaining any such 
feeling himself, or of countenancing it in others, but he was jealous of his 
authority, and is said to have hinted to the new commander-in-chief, at their 
very first interview, that he must beware of encroaching on it. There was thus 
from the outset no great prospect of harmonious co-operation, and before a year 
elapsed a collision took place. Believing that a mutinous spirit prevailed among 
the sepoys serving in the Punjab, and that one main cause of it was a diminu¬ 
tion of pay, produced by a government regulation affecting their allowance for 
purchasing food, Sir Charles Napier suspended the regulation on his own 
responsibility, without waiting to obtain the sanction of the governor-general, 
who was then at sea, or oven consulting the supreme council. Subsequently he 
had not only disbanded the 60th native infantry, on the ground of mutiny, us 
he was entitled to do, hut also by another stretch of authority had given its 
colours to a Ghoorlta battalion, which was henceforth to rank as the OGth instead 
of the regiment disbanded This latter proceeding the governor-general simply 
disapproved of by letter, but the former proceeding was deemed too serious an 
encroachment to be thus quietly disposed of, and the decision in regard to it 
was communicated in a formal letter addressed by the government secretary to 
the adjutant-general of the army, This letter was a reprimand of the harshest 
description, both in form and in substance. Through it the eomniandei'-iu-chief ultima# 
was told that the governor-general in council viewed the orders which he has gcnorai" 1 
issued to the officers in the Punjab “with regret and dissatisfaction”—and given 
to understand for his future guidance “that the governor-general in council will 
not again permit the commander-in-chief, under any circumstances, to issue 
orders which shall change the pay and allowances of the troops serving in India, 
and thus practically to exorcise au authority which has been reserved, and most 
properly reserved, for the supreme government alone,” After such a reprimand 
nothing but resignation could have been anticipated, and accordingly on the 
22d May, it was transmitted through Lord Eitzroy Somerset to the Luke of 
Wellington, the commander-in-chief. Plis grace, who had always been a, 
stanch friend of Sir Charles Napier, and had exerted himself in procuring his 
appointment, was greatly displeased with the manner in which he had thrown 
it up, and moreover declared his conviction that his oonduct had been justly 
censured. Sir Charles Napier arrived in England in March, 1831, and it is 
Vor,. III. 2G3 
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pleasing to add, that by none was lse welcomed nunc healthy than by the Duke 
of Wollington The interview is thus graphically described by himself: “ I never 
was so kindly, so giaciously received as just now by the duke; I thought he 
would have embraced me. Will your grace let me put your name on my card 
for the levee on Wednesday? Oh yes> yes! and 1 will go there, and take care 
to tell the (preen tliat you are there; she will be glad to see you safe back, and 
so am 1, so is everybody.” As an appropriate supplement to this anecdote, it 
may be mentioned that Sir Oh aides was one of the pall-bearers at the duke’s 
funeral, and caught a cold which accelerated his death. Disease had indeed 
long been preying upon him, but be was permitted to exceed the allotted span 
of life, and was in his seventy-second year when lie expired on the morning of 
the 29th of August, 1859. 
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IE Sikh war was no sooner triumphantly terminated, than atten¬ 
tion was called to an opposite quarter. Under the treaty with 
Burinah, British subjects trading to its ports were entitled to 
" the utmost protection and security.” The governor of Rangoon 
was charged with grossly violating this obligation, and in add!' 
tion to individual complaints, a formal memorial was presented to the council 
at Calcutta, by several merchants and commanders of trailing vessels, in which 
they stated that they had "for a long time suffered from the tyranny and gross 
injustice of the Burmese authorities” at Rangoon, and that trade was "seriously 
obstructed and almost suppressed in consequence” Commodore Lambert, of 
her majesty’s ship Fox, was therefore ordered to proceed with his ship and a 
small squadron to Rangoon, to demand reparation. In doing so, he was directed 
to use the utmost caution. He was first to address a letter to the governor of 
Rangoon, briefly setting forth the facts of eacli case. If compensation was 
granted, the matter was not to be carried any further; but as it seemed very 
probable that this amicable settlement would not be acceded to, he was furnished 
with a letter to the King of Ava, which was to he forwarded only in the event 
of a refusal by the governor of Rangoon, and recommended the removal of this 
ofikser as essential to a continuance of good understanding between the two 
governments. > 
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Commodore Lambert arrived at Rangoon in the end of November, 1851 , and on a d is-.2 
the 28 th of this month addressed a letter to the council at Calcutta, explaining ins 
reasons for “deviating” from pai t of tlieir instructions as to the modeof demanding rmiewim^ 
redress. Tire charges made against the governor, instead of being overcharged, <1010 l™ 
fell, lie said, far short of the truth, and therefore, since it must be as useless as it bor ' 
was unpleasant, to attempt an arrangement with an official guilty of such gross 
misconduct, he had at once forwarded the letter to the King of Ava, and along 
with it a letter from himself to the prime-minister. In transmitting these letters 
through the governor of Rangoon, ho addressed him in the following laconical 
terms: — “I shall 
expect that every 
despatch will be 
used for forward¬ 
ing the same, and 
I hold you respon¬ 
sible for an answer 
being delivered in 
these water’s with¬ 
in five weeks from 
this day.” The 
governor - general 
was of opinion that 
Commodore Lam¬ 
bert had “exercised 

a sound discretion” in so far deviating from his instructions by “cutting off 
all discussion with the local governor,” hut he at the same time cautioned 
him “not to have recourse to the terrible extremity of war except in the last 
resort, and after every other method has been tried without success.” On the 
supposition that the King of Ava might either decline to answer the letter, or 
refuse to comply with its demands, the governor-general concluded thus: “The 
only course we can pursue which would not on the one hand involve a dan¬ 
gerous submission to injury, or on the other hand precipitate ns prematurely 
into a war which moderate counsels may yet enable us to avert, will be to 
establish a blockade of the two rivers at Mouhnein, by which the great mass of 
the traffic of the Burmese empire is understood to pass.” 

On the 1st of January, 1852, the court of Ava returned an answer which norm <.f»u 
seemed to leave no doubt of an amicable settlement, since it announced that the settlement, 
obnoxious governor had been recalled, and his successor instructed, to make due 
compensation. The commodore, encouraged by this friendly proceeding, immedi¬ 
ately endeavoured to open a communication with the new governor, and with this 
view having addressed a letter to him, sent Commander Fishhourne and two other 
officers ashore to deliver it. Their reception was the very opposite of what had 
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been anticipated Aftoi being subjected to ignominious treatment they wen; 
obliged to leturn with tlie letter imdehvored, and without seeing the governor, 
who, they were told, was asleep, and must not be awaked. This treatment 
was at once resented, by establishing a blockade It would have been well if 
the commodore lnid stopped boie, Instead of talcing a step which made hostilities 
all but inevitable Tlis own explanation is as follows:—"Having failed in 
carrying out the instructions ol‘ the government of Tndia ly the conduct of the 
governor of Rangoon, whom T considered as speaking Lhe voice of the court of 
Ava, I could regald it as nothing but a national insult that had been ofl'eied to 
the British flag, and accordingly gave directions to Commander Fishbourne, of 
the Hermes to take possession of a ship belonging to tlie King of Ava ly way 
of reprisal” Shortly after this exploit be set sail for the month of the liver 
The Fox met with no obstruction, but when the Hermes was seen towing behind 
her the vessel familiarly known in the port of Rangoon by the name of the 
YeUow Shi]>, and belonging to the king, the llurme.se opened their flu* upon 
her from a stockade She of course returned it with shot and shell, and had 
little difficulty in silencing her opponents Actual hostilities being thus com¬ 
menced oil the 10th of January, Commodore Lambert hastened off in the 
Hermes to Calcutta to report. Still anxious, if possible, to avert “the terrible 
extremity of war,” the governor-general in council once more addressed a 
letter to the King of Ava, which, after a narrati vo of previous proceedings, made 
the following specific demands:—“ 1. Your majesty, disavowing the acts of the 
present governor of Rangoon, .shall, by the hands of your ministers, express 
great regret that Captain Fishbourne and the .British officers who accompanied 
him were exposed to insult at the hands of your servants at Rangoon on the 
6th of January last, 2. In satisfaction of the claims of the two captains who 
suffered exactions from the late governor of Rangoon, in compensation for the 
loss of property which British merchants may have .suffered in the burning of 
that city by the acts of the present governor, and in consideration of the 
expenses of preparation for war, your majesty will agree to pay, and will pay at 
once, ten lacs of rupees to the government of India 8 Your majesty will dived 
that an accredited agent, to be appointed in conformity with the 7th article of 
the treaty of Yandaboo, and to reside at Rangoon, shall be received by your 
majesty’s servants there, and shall at all Limes bo treated with the respect due 
to the representative of the British government. 4. Your majesty will direct 
the removal of the present governor of Rangoon, whose conduct reudors it 
impossible that the government of India should consent to any official inter¬ 
course with him ” Immediate assent to these conditions, and their complete 
fulfilment on or before tlie 1st of April next, or immediate war, were the only 
alternatives that could now be offered. The Burmese by non-compliance with, 
the former alternative virtually accepted the latter, and both governments 
prepared for War. 
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The British force consisted of two separate armaments, the one fiom Calcutta a.d ism 
and tho other from Madras The former, under the command of General Godwin, 
who had served in the former Burmese war, and to whom the charge of the 
whole expedition was now inti listed, sailed from the llooghly on the 28th of xfumfl 
March, and arrived on the 2d of April oil' the mouth of that bianoh of the Iiawadi 
on which Rangoon stands Here he found Admiral Austen, the naval com¬ 
mander-in chief, who had come from Penang inHM.S Rattler The Madias 
armament had not yet arrived, but delay being deemed inexpedient, it was 
resolved forthwith to attack Martaban, situated on the east ooast near the mouth 
of the Salwein, op¬ 
posite toMoulmein 
Tho attack was 
made at daybreak 
of the 5th of April 
The admiral, not¬ 
withstanding the 
numinous shoals 
and currents which 
obstructed liis pro¬ 
gress, moved up 
with five steamers, 
and placed the 
Rattler within 200 
yards of the city 
wall. Under cover 

of the tremendous fire which lie then opened, the troops landed, and effected 
an easy capture. 

The Madras division having arrived, the admiral again moved up the rivei, Opomtioim 
and anchored close off Rangoon. On the 11th of April the fun which the 
enemy had opened from both banks was silenced by the steam frigates, and on 
the 12th the troops, after landing, began to move forward. “They had not 
proceeded far,” says General Godwin in his despatch, " when, on opening some 
using ground to our right, guns opened on us, and shortly after skirmishers 
showed themselves in the jungle This was a new mode of fighting with the 
Burmese, no instance having occurred last war of their attacking our flanks, or 
leaving their stockades, that I remember ever to have taken place. 1 make 
this remark, as they are now not only good shots, but bold in their operations, 
and clever in selecting their ground and covering themselves." Their new 
tactics, however, though they increased the number of casualties, proved 
unavailing, and they were driven back to the shelter of a strong stockade, 
from which they kept up a fire of musketry, so steady and effective, that it was 
not carried without “a very severe loss,” and such a “complete exhaustion of 
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llic storming paity,” that though it was only eleven o’clock AM, tlie genoial 
resolved to halt where ho was, after concentrating the foiee “in as strong a 
position as the country admitted of” This halt on the 12th was hill owed by 
another on the 13th, because the heavy gnus could Tint he forwarded “bef’oio 
the middle of that day,” and the troops therefore did not move again till the 
morning of the l-tth. Before pioeeeding to detail the subsecpieut operations, it 
will bo proper to mention that in 1850 the old city of Rangoon was almost 
entirely destroyed by fire, and that in consequence, instead of the old town 
which stood on the liver hank, a now town had been formed about a mile and 
a quarter ftom it. “It is,”says General Godwin, “nearly a square, with alnmd 
or mud wall about sixteen feet high and eight broad, a ditch runs along each 
side of the square, and on thu north side, where the pagoda stands, it has been 
very cleverly worked into the defences, to which it forms a sort of citadel 
The distance from the pagoda to the south entrance of the town is about three- 
quarters of a mile, and it (the town) is something uioio than that breadth fiom 
east to west The old road from the river to the pagoda comes up to the south 
gate, miming through the new town, and it was by this road the Burmese had 
settled that wo should attack it, and where they had made every preparation 
to receive us, having armed the defences with nearly 100 pieces of cannon and 
other missiles, and with a garrison of at least 10,000 men.” 

An assault made in the direction whore the enemy expected would, in 
General Godwin's opinion, have cost him half his force, and his plan therefore 
was to force, liis way into tlio pagoda, by moving on a road which "entirely 
turned all the defences of this real stronghold.” He accordingly marched to 
the north-west through thick jungle, passed the stockaded town, and got to 
the east side of the pagoda, the capture of which, as the key of the place, was 
his main object. A battery of heavy guns was forthwith erected, and opened 
with so much effect that the assault, which had been fixed for noon, took place 
an hour sooner, and was completely successful. The city and all the country 
around fell with the pagoda. The next capture was Bassein, situated about 
sixty miles above the mouth of the liver of same name, foiming the most 
westerly branch of the Trawadi. This place, standing in a deep ro-onloimg 
angle of the river, was surrounded by an irregular fortification. It was 
captured on the 1.7th of May after a sharp contest, and the general, contenting 
himself with leaving a small garrison in it, returned with the remainder of his 
force to Rangoon, 

Though the Burmese had already lost three of their most important towns, 
and sustained defeat in every encounter, they were so far from showing signs 
of submission, that on the 26th of May they made a bold attempt to recover 
Martaban, by suddenly attacking it with a force of about 1000 men, The 
Small garrison, by signal gallantly, were able to maintain their ground, but so 
much eop^dence and, daring were displayed by the enemy, as to show that 
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still more decisive measures would be necessary in order to bumble them. It ad isi 2 
was therefore resolved to threaten the Burmese capital of Ava or TJmerapoora, 
by moving up the main branch of the Ira wadi, and making an attempt upon captuieof 
Prome. With this view Captain Tailcton was despatched with five steamers 
early in July, to examine its position and defences On this occasion he did 
much more than was expected, for he not only forced his way up the river in 
the bice of all the obstructions thrown in his way, but by choosing a navigable 
channel, different from that by which the Burmese, to the number of about 
10,000, were waiting bis approach, he reached Pronrc on the Dili of July, and 
found it without a garrison. This was indeed a prize had ho been able to take 
advantage of it, hut as he had not been furnished with the means, he could 
only carry off a few guns, spike others, destroy the stores, and return. 

The apparent determination of the Burmese not to yield, having shown the 
necessity of carrying on operations on a more extensive scale than had been 
originally contemplated, the governor-general repaired in person to Rangoon, 
where he arrived on the 27th of July. Dining his stay, which lasted only 
about ten days, it was arranged that extensive reinforcements should he 
forwarded, so as to raise the whole force, henceforth dignified with the title of 
the army of Ava, to the number of nearly 20,000 men. Much time was spent 
in preparing reinforcements, and it was the 9th of October when the British 
army again came in sight of Prome. 

The Burmese scarcely made a show of defence. “ Upon our advanced amwai 
guard reaching tho pagoda,” says General Godwin in his despatch, “it found dmuitaiy 
that the enemy had abandoned that position, as well as the heights beyond it, i not,U)a,n89 - 
leaving in our possession an entirely evacuated town, overgrown with thick 
and rank vegetation, and I regret to add abounding in swamps.” The general 
appears to have been somewhat puzzled at the facility with which a place, on 
which be bad so long hesitated to advance, had been yielded, hut adds, as if in 
justification of his own dilatoriness, that he had been “for a long time aware 
of tlie assemblage of a large force about ten miles cast of Prome,” and thaL he 
bad “ascertained, from very good authority, that they have now about 18,000 
men well posted in two or more stockades.” After this statement one naturally 
expects him to add that lie was just preparing to encounter this host, and thus 
crown his hitherto comparatively tame campaign with a signal victory. 

Nothing, however, was further from his intention; and it is tlierofore with a 
feeling somewhat stronger than mere surprise, that we find him in the very 
next sentence of his despatch writing as follows:—“It is not my intention to 
disturb them ab present in any way, as by their concentration at that place, 
the fine force now assembling here will have an opportunity of striking a blow 
.which may pub an end to much future opposition." From such tactics nothing 
was to be expected. 

Early in June a small force had been detached to Pegu, situated on the 
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river of that name, about fifty miles above the junction of the Rangoon, and 
effected its capture Unfortunately, however, in accordance with the desultory 
mode of warfare which General Godwin was too much accustomed to pursue, 
the detachment was too small to leave a gauison in it, and as a natvual conse¬ 
quence, as soon as it departed the Ummcse leturned and resumed possession as 
before. It thus became necessary to iepcat the capture For this purpose 
four river steamers, having on boaid .‘100 of the .Bengal fusiliers, .‘100 of the 
Madras fusiliers, and 100 of the 5th Madras native infantiy, with details of 
artillery and sappers, and two guns, sailed horn Rangoon on the 19lh of 
November, and having anchored on the evening of the 20th a little below 
Pegu, disembarked the troops on the following morning. General Godwin’s 
despatch contains the following description of the locality: “The site of the 
old city, wherein the enemy was posted, is foimed by a square surrounded by a 
high bund, each side of which is presumed to he about two miles in length. 
Tlio west side faces the river, and the square is surrounded by a wet moat, 
between seventy and eighty paces wide. From the south-west angle there is 
a causeway over the moat, close to and parallel with the river. Tin’s cause¬ 
way the enemy had made exceedingly strong by traverses, and breaking it 
down at various intervals to prevent our advance On the whole of the south 
face of the bund, fronting our position, they had bodies of troops stationed 
extending for about a mile and a quarter As the causeway on the right of 
their position was so narrow that only a file of men could advance along it 
against their numerous musketry and local impediments, T abandoned all idea 
of attacking them there. It was therefore determined to force our way along 
the rnoat, and to turn the left of their position on the south face of the square." 
In carrying out this plan the troopy had to struggle “through the almost 
impenetrable grass and jungle along the outer moat," exposed to a warm lire. 
At last, however, they i eached a part of the moat which admitted a passage 
beyond the enemy’s loft, and turned their position. Here, having gallantly 
stormed a post which was defended by two guns, they halted for some time to 
refresh themselves and collect the wounded, and then again advanced by an 
excellent path in the direction of the great pagoda, which was occupied without 
difficulty, and completed the capture of the place. After garrisoning it with 
400 men under Major Hill, General Godwin, who had personally superintended 
the capture, returned with the remainder of the force to Rangoon. In leaving 
Pegu so feebly garrisoned, he furnished another instance of that desultory and 
inefficient mode of warfare on which we have already animadverted. The 
consequence was that the Burmese immediately re-appeared, and having without 
opposition resumed possession of the town, made a daring attack on the pagoda, 
which they completely invested so as to shut up the garrison within its 
precincts. The first attack was vigorously repulsed, but in a few days after a 
second attack of a still more formidable character was made, and Major Hill, 
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scarcely able Lo maintain his position, was obliged to make an urgent applica- ad is»j 
L ion for speedy reinforcements. The general now did what he ought to have ~ 
done at first, and set out for Pegu with a force of about 11150 men. Drning Ids Snuc ma 
passage up the river lie pa,id the penalty of his former negligence, by the state ii.eiiuM. 
of fearful suspense in which he was kept, while scarcely veil Lining to hope that t,imsim 
his small garrison had been able to hold out against their numerous, and perse¬ 
vering foes His intense anxiety was not relieved till he obtained a distant 
view of the pagoda, and ascertained by his telescope that a single individual 
observed upon it was a Madias lascar. The gammon had indeed made a most 
gallant, defence, and were justly complimented in a geneial order expressing 
“admiration of the noble defence of the Pegu pagoda (against a host of enemies) 
made by Major Hill and the brave handful oi officers and soldiers under his 
command, for so many days and anxious nights, cut off as they were from the 
succour of their comrades by the works of the enemy in the river, as well as 
by the distant communication with the head-quarters of the army,” It seems 
not to have occurred to the general when penning this order, that he would he 
expected to explain why, when he had it in his power lo provide an adequate 
garrison, he left only what lie himself calls a “brave handful.” 

On the 20th of December, after receiving intelligence of the capture of A (j™ x 1 i 1 ‘ l tl ™ 
Pegu, the governor-general issued the following proclamation:—“The eouit 
of Ava having refused to make amends for the injmies and insults which 
.British subjects had suffered at the hands of its servants, the Governor-general 
of India in council resolved to exact reparation by force of arms The forts 
and cities upon the coast were forthwith attacked and captured; the Burmese 
forces have boon dispersed wherever they have been met; and the province of 
Pegu is now in the occupation of British troops The just and moderate 
demands of the government of India have been rejected lij the king; the 
ample opportunity that has been afforded him for repairing the injury that was 
done has been disregarded; and the timely submission which alone could have 
been effectual to prevent the dismemberment of bis kingdom lias been with¬ 
held. Wherefore, in compensation for the past, and for bettor security in the 
future, the governor-general in council has resolved, and hereby proclaims, that 
the province of Pegu is now, and shall bo henceforth, a portion of the British 
territories in the East Such Burroan troops as may yet remain within the 
province shall be driven out; civil government shall immediately be established; 
and officers shall bo appointed to administer the affairs of the several districts. 

The governor-general in council hereby calls on the inhabitants of Pegu to 
commit themselves to the authority and to confide securely in the protection 
of the British government, whose power they have seen to be irresistible, and 
whose rule is marked by justice and beneficence. The governor-general in 
council having exacted the reparation lie deems sufficient, desires no further 
conquest in Burmah, and is willing to conBont that hostilities should cease. 

Voa III. 264 
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But if tlie King of Ava shall fail to renew Lis foiiner relations of friendship 
av itli the British government, and if he shall recklessly seek to dispute its quiet 
possession of the province it has now declared to he its own, the govemor- 
genoK.il in council will again put forth the power he holds, and will visit with 
full retribution aggressions which, if they he persisted in, must of necessity 
load to the total subversion of the Burnran state, and to the ruin and exile of 
the king and his race ” 

Owing to the strict blockade of the mouths of the Irawadi, trade with 
the iuterioi was entirely stopped, and provisions rose to famine prices in the 
Burmese capital. The old king, to whose obstinacy the continuance of the war 
was attributable, became in consequence very unpopular, and was, after a 
struggle, ousted from the throne by his brother. Shortly afterwards overtures 
for peace wore made, and on the t>tli of April, 1853, British and Burmese com¬ 
missioners met at Proine to arrange the terms. During the conference, which 
lasted nearly two hours, the Burmese commissioners seemed anxious for peace, 
and offered to sign a tieaty in accordance with tire proclamation annexing 
Pegu, provided the frontier was fixed not at Meoaday, as the British, who had 
taken possession of that place, proposed, but lower down in the vicinity of 
Pronre. On application to the governor-general this point was conceded to 
them, hut so far from having the desired effect, they receded from their previ¬ 
ous declarations, and on the .9th of May returned with an answer, to the effect, 
that the king could not “assent to any treaty by which a cession of territory 
should be made.” They were of course immediately dismissed, and it seemed 
as if the war was about to rage more fiercely than ever, it happily proved 
otherwise. The objection, it afterwards appeared, was not bo much to the 
cession of territory, as to the humiliation of doing it by formal treaty, and the 
king, who was aware of the ruin which awaited him should hostilities he 
recommenced, managed to avert them by addressing a letter to the governor- 
general, in which he virtually granted all that had been asked of him. The 
governor-general accepted this equivalent, and on the 30th of June, 1833, issued 
a notification, proclaiming the restoration of peace, Thus terminated a war 
which, though it proved comparatively barren of brilliant events, added to our 
empire in the East a province containing 40,000 square miles, and a population 
of at least 3,000,000. 

The policy of annexation, which had long been discountenanced by the 
home authorities, on the ground that our Indian empire was already of unwieldy 
magnitude, was once more in the ascendant. It was alleged, indeed, that in 
the cases of the Punjab and Pegu, necessity overruled all questions of policy, 
and no alternative remained but to incorporate them with the British territories, 
since in no other way was it possible to obtain at op.ee compensation for the 
past and security for the future. In both wars the British government, while 
ankioualy desiring peace, had been forced to take up anus in order to repel 
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unprovoked aggression, and in inflicting punishment had not exceeded the due in is; 
measure of retribution, by the extinction of the one kingdom and the dismem- 
beiment of the other But there were annexations of a different kind, in nmmiiai 
regard to which the above picas of necessity and just rctnbution could not he “ fSltt ' il ‘ 
urged—annexations made in time of peace, without provocation, and on the 
simple ground that the territories annexed had lapsed to the Biitish govern¬ 
ment, as the paramount power, by the failure of other heirs The first case of 
importance in which this principle of annexation was fully avowed and acted 
upon was that of Suttara In a previous part of this work it has been told how 
the Rajahs of Sattara, who weie the original, and continued to he recognized 
as the nominal heads of the Mahratta confederacy, had been gradually deprived 
of all leal power by their pci,shwas or prime-ministers, and at last reduced to 
the condition of state prisoners When the ride of the peishwa was extin¬ 
guished in 1818, the Marquis of Hastings deemed it expedient to reinvest the 
titular rajah Pertaub Sing with a real sovereignty, and for this purpose 
entered into a treaty with him, by which he himself, his heirs and successors, 
were guaranteed in possession of a territory yielding about £200,000 of revenue. 

Pertaub Sing, for alleged violations of the treaty, was deposed by the British i>mn» 
government in 1809, and succeeded by his brother, who died in 1848. He left udingtoi 
no issue, hut, a few hours before his death adopted a boy distantly related to 
him. This adoption having been made in regular form was recognized as 
binding, so far as to give the adopted son all the rights which his adoptive 
father could convey to him, but it was denied that the succession to the raj 
was one of those lights. Sattara, it was said, was a British dependency, and 
adoption couLd have no validity to carry the succession, until it was sanctioned 
by the paramount power. On this ground the adoption was so far set aside, 
and Sattara was incoiporated with the British territories. The principle, to 
which effect was thus given, is laid down in the following terms in a letter of 
the home authorities, dated 21th January, 1849:—“That by the general law 
and custom of India, a dependent principality like that of Sattara cannot 
[iass to an adopted heir without the consent of the paramount power; that we 
are under no pledge direct or constructive to give such consent, and that the 
general interests committed to our charge are best consulted by withholding it.” 

In the above case of Sattara two questions were considered, Had the British 
government a legal right to seize and appropriate Sattara as a lapsed, princi¬ 
pality? Was it expedient, all circumstances considered, to enforce this right? 

Both these questions were answered in the affirmative, and Sattara ceased to 
exist as a separate sovereignty. It is necessary, however, to remember that 
the questions of right and expediency are perfectly distinct, and that cases 
might occur when the one was answered in the affirmative, and the other 
without any inconsistency in the negative. In fact, the very next case which 
occurred was of this description. On the 10th of July, 1852, the Rajah of 
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Kerowly, a minor Rajpoot state, whose capital is situated about ciglity miles 
south-west of Agra, died without issue, but though ho was a mere youth he 
had adopted a son, without applying for the sanction of the .British govern¬ 
ment. The governor-general, who appears to have adopted annexation as the 
keystone of his policy, was Lent on carrying out the precedent established in the 
case of Sattara, and would have at once proceeded to extinguish the raj, as a 
dependency which had lapsed to the paramount power by the failure of heirs, 
though he at the same time freely admitted “that the continuance of the raj 
would lio a measure calculated to reassure and conciliate the good-will of the 
states of Rajpootana” Fortunately, in this instance the directors took a safer 
and we think a far more equitable course, and on the 26th of January, 1853, 
announced their decision that the succession of the adopted soil should he 
sustained. They had not, they said, abandoned the principle established in the 
case of Sattara, but they saw "a marked distinction between the eases,” SaLtara 
being “a creation and gift of the British government, whilst Kerowly is one of 
the oldest of the Rajpoot states, which has been under the rule of its native 
princes from a period long anterior to the British power in India, it stands 
to us only in the relation of a protected ally, and perhaps there is no part of 
India whore it is loss desirable, except on the strongest grounds, to substitute 
our government for that of the native rulers.” 

The next case in which the question was raised was that of Jhansi, a 
territory in the north-west of Bundelouud, with an area of about 2000 square 
miles, and a population exceeding 250,000. This small Bundola state was 
tributary to the peishwa, and of course, when all his rights were forfeited, 
became tributary to the British government. At this time it was held by 
Sheo Row Bhao, with the title of sonbahdar, but as lie had claims to favour 
in return for important services which he had rendered during the Mahratta 
war, the inferior right implied by his title was overlooked, and a treaty was 
entered into, by which at his special request the right of succession was "con¬ 
firmed in perpetuity" to Row Ram Clmnd his grandson. Accordingly, by the 
second article, the British government, with a view to confirm the fidelity and 
attachment of the government of Jhansi, "consents to acknowledge, and hereby 
constitutes Row Ram Gliund, liis heirs and successors, hereditary rulers of 
the territory,” &c. Row Ram Chuud, who succeeded under this treaty, was 
permitted in 1832 to exchange the title of soubahdar for that of rajah, and 
held the government till I <335, when he died without issue. A competition for 
the succession, then arose, and was decided by the British government in favour 
of Row Rugonatb, a sou of Sheo Row Bhao, and consequently uncle of the late 
rajah. Row Rugonatb, who was a leper, and so incompetent to rule that the 
British agent in Bundelcund was obliged to assume the administration, died in 
1838. Like his predecessor be left no issue, and after another competition, liis 
■brother, Bs,ba Gunghadar Row, now the only remaining male descendant of 
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Hlieo Row Rliao, wa.s preferred For a time after his succession the JBriti.slr adbu 
agent continued to administer tlie government, and the revenue, which previous 
misrule had greatly diminished, began to flourish. At last, in 1843, an arrange- om^non 
merit was made which restored the native administration, and Baba Gunghadar ot 
Row continued to rule till his death, on the 21st of November, 1853 As he 
too left no issue, the question of succession was once more raised, though under 
a new form The whole male line of Slieo Row Bhao was extinct, hut 
Gunghadar Row had endeavoured to secure a nominal succession to his family, 
by adopting a distant relation the very day before he died. Tire principle 
adopted in the Rattara case was obviously applicable here, and the governor- 
general lodged a minute, in which he declared his opinion that the territory of 
Jhansi had lapsed to the British government, and “should he retained by it 
equally in accordance with righL and with sound policy.” His council having 
concurred in this opinion, ho proceeded to act upon it, and on the ttb of March, 

1851, announced the decision to the home authorities in the following terms;— 

“ The chief of the state of Jhansi, which was created by tire British govern¬ 
ment a tributary and dependent principality, adopted a son the day before his 
death. We have decided in accordance with a precedent in the case of this 
same state, that this adoption should not he recognized as conferring any right 
to succeed to the rule of the principality, and that as the chief lias left no 
descendants, and no descendants of any preceding chief of this state are in 
existence, the state has lapsed to the British government.” These views were 
not allowed to pass without contradiction, for the widow of the late chief, who 
would have been entitled to the regency d tiring the adopted son’s minority, 
presented a I'hv recta or petition, in which she argued with some plausibility 
that the original Persian terms interpreted “heirs and successors,” meant nob 
merely “heirs of the body or collateral heirs,” hut “successors in general,” and 
properly implied that “any party whom, he (the chief) adopted as his son, to 
perform the funeral rites over bis body, necessary to insure beatitude in a future 
world, would be acknowledged by the British government as his successor, 
and one through whom the name and interests of the family might he 
preserved,” This reasoning proved unavailing, and as soon as the sanction of 
the home authorities was obtained, Jhansi shared the fate of Sattara, and was 
erased from the list of native states. 

The principle of annexation through failure of heirs, thus sanctioned and s, n m 
practically acted upon for the second time, was now destined to be exemplified 
on a much more extensive scale, and to extinguish the hugest of the then 
existing Mahratta states. Ragojee Bhonsla, the Rajah of Bcrar, or as he was 
frequently designated from Ms capital, Rajah of Nagpoor, died on the 11th of 
December, 1853. He left neither issue nor collateral heirs, and bad not even 
attempted to supply their place by adoption, so that the question of lapsing 
Was for the first time raised in its simplest and purest form. The succession 
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was regulated lay a "treaty of perpetual friendship and alliance," ontoied into in 
1826, hy which the British government, after stipulating for various advan¬ 
tages, including a large tract of territory, guaranteed “the rest of the dominions 
of the Nagpoor state to Ragojee Bhonsla, his heirs and successors ’’ At the 
date of this treaty Ragojee Bhonsla, who had just attained majority, assumed 
the actual administration, hut lie luul been the recognized nilor since 1817, 
when, though only maternally descended fiom tlic Ragojee who oiiginally 
founded the state, tlie British government conferred the sovereignty upon him 
instead of Appa Sahib, who had forfeited it by treachery and rebellion. In 
this case, therefore, Lite claim of the British government to the “paramount 
power” could not he questioned, and accordingly the governoi-general, tiuo to 
his annexation policy, recorded his opinion “that by the death of the Rajah of 
Nagpoor, without any heir whatever, the possession of his Leu ri Lories has revolted 
to the British government which gave them ; and further, that the possessions 
thus regained should not again he given away, .since their alienation a second 
time is called for by no obligation of justice or ocpiity, and is forbidden by 
every consideration of sound policy” His lordship's language, though open to 
ciitieism, is moderate compared with that of a member of council, who, in his 
minute on the subject, is extravagant enough to defend the annexation policy, 
oil the ground of its being divinely decreed. “ So fat as we can foresee the 
ultimate destiny of this great empire,” says Mr Horrin, "its entire possession 
must infallibly he consolidated in the hands of Great Britain. Thoroughly 
believing in this dispensation of Providence, 1 cannot coincide in any view 
which shall have for its object the maintenance of native rule against the 
progress of events which throws undisputed power into our possession ” 

The last and crowning act of annexation was that of the kingdom of Oude. 
As it proceeded on grounds entirely different from those which have been 
already mentioned, and divided the opinions of the highest authorities, some 
applauding it as a master-stroke of policy, while others condemned it as a gross 
breach of public faith, it will he proper to consider it with some care. About 1760, 
when the Mogul empire was falling to ruins, iShujah-u-Dowlali, who was its heredi¬ 
tary vizier, and also held the soubali of Oude, seized upon the latter, and became, 
though still professing a nominal allegiance to the emperor, an independent sove¬ 
reign. He shortly afterwards made common cause with Mcer Oossim, the 
deposed Nabob of Bengal, but being signally defeated by the forces of the Com¬ 
pany, was glad to submit to a treat}' which only deprived him of the districts of 
Allahabad and Corah, and left him undisputed master of all his other territories. 
In 1768, the Company having reason to believe that he was meditating the 
recovery of what he had lost, bound him by another treaty not to maintain a 
larger number of troops than 35,000. In 1773 he entered into the arrange¬ 
ments which have left a stain on the memory of Warren Hastings, and succeeded 
by means of British troops, shamefully hired for the iniquitous purpose, in crush- 
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ing the Robbias. On his death in 1775, Shujah-u-Dowlali was succeeded hy ad isio 
AsofF u-Dowlah, and the Company, taking advantage of his position, obtained 
the cession of several districts, and in return for these and the payment of army ion- 
subsidiary force engaged “to defend the soubah of Oude at all times" By q™”" 1 
subsequent arrangements the sum payable as subsidy was fixed successively at 
£300,000, £555,000, and £700,000, and at last in 1801, Sadat Ali, then nabob, 
was induced or rather compelled to enter into a treaty by which be ceded one 
half of bis whole territory in perpetuity as a substitute for the pecuniary 
subsidy, and the Company, in return for the territories thus ceded, yielding a 
revenue of more than £1,500,000, became bound to defend him from all foreign 
and domestic enemies. The ceded territories were declared to be in lieu of all 
former subsidies, and demands of every kind for the maintenance of troops in 
Oude, whether to repel foreign foes or to suppress occasional internal disturb¬ 
ances or rebellions; but in order somewhat to modify the extent of this obliga¬ 
tion, the nabob, while guaranteed in the possession and sole administration of 
his dominions, engaged to limit his owu troops to a fixed number, to administer 
the government in such a manner as would be conducive to the prosperity and 
calculated to secure the lives and property of his subjects, and moreover to 
consult and act in conformity with the advice of the British government, 
fcitulal Ali availed himself to the full extent of the obligations undertaken bj T 
the Company, and so carefully husbanded his revenue, though now reduced to 
one half of its former amount, that at his death in 181-1 the treasury, which was 
empty on his accession, contained the large sum of £11,000,000. 

Though the government of Oude under Sadat Ali was ably administered, nuubuii 

. , . fwumth tho 

repeated instances occurred m wlucli tlie obligation to employ British troops utieoikmg 
in the suppression of rebellion and disorder could not be performed without 
countenancing oppression and injustice, and the resident had therefore been 
instructed not to afford military aid until he was satisfied that the occasion 
justified ic The task thus thrown upon him was, however, of too vague and 
extensive a nature to bo adequately performed, and mutual complaints disturbing 
the harmonious co-operation of the two governments ensued. These necessarily 
increased under Sadat Ali’s son and successor, Gluizee-u-din, a mere imbecile 
and debauchee, who loft the government to an unscrupulous minister, and 
squandered its revenues among worthless favourites. For a time indeed the 
British government was scarcely in a position to remonstrate with much effect. 

Its financial difficulties had made it draw largely on the accumulations of the 
late nabob, and becoming debtor to Ghazee-u-din by three successive loans of 
£1,000,000 each, of which only one had been repaid, not in money, but 
by the cession of a tract of country conquered from Nepaul, it could not well 
take high ground with its creditor. On the contrary, a new honour was con¬ 
ferred upon him in 1819, when at the Suggestion of the governor-general, and 
with the sanction of the Company, he threw, aside his nominal allegiance to 
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v d i8j 7- Delhi, and placed liimself on a footing of equality with the Mogul, by assuming 
the title of king But while instructing the resident that the British troops 
ioniums wore to he actively and energetically employed in the Oude teiritory in casus 
o.i.iB,...a of real internal commotion and disorder, the governor-general in council did 
jCivuuimmt,not lose sight of the reciprocal obligation on the part of the king not to 
require their interfeienee without a just cause, and therefore, on the aid of 
July, 1825, wrote ns follows.—“This principle which has often been declared 
and acted upon dining successive governments, must still he firmly asserted, and 
resolutely adhered to; and the resident must consider it to he a positive and 
indispensable obligation of his public duty to refuse the aid of British troops until 
he shall have satisfied himself on good and sufficient grounds (to he reported in 
each case as soon as practicable, and when the exigency of the case may admit 
of it, before the troops arc actually employed), that they are not to he employed 
hut in support of just and legitimate demands” Ghazec-u-din and his minister, 
when thus precluded from employing British troops in the perpetration of 
injustice, took the matter into their own hands, and disregarding the obligations 
of the treaty added so largely to the native army that it amounted lo (10,000 
men of all arms. 

simr-aim«r Qhazc-e-u-din was succeeded in 1827 by his son Nusecr-u-din, who imitated 
pimtoi his reckless course, and kept up his large army, of which nearly two-thirds 
were entiioly without discipline, and the remaining third, though accounted 
regulars, were so only in name, being badly trained, paid, clothed, armed, and 
accoutred, and placed for the most part under idle, incompetent, and corrupt 
commanders Abuses thus rose to such a height that in January, 1831, Lord 
William Bontinck, in a conference with the king, distinctly warned him of his 
determination to make a strong representation to the authorities in England, 
on the subject of the misrule prevailing in (hide, and solicit their sanction to 
the adoption of specific measures, even to the length of assuming the direct 
administration of the country, if tlic evils wore not corrected in the interim. 
The personal warning having passed unheeded, the governor-general renewed 
it in the following year by a letter, in which ho says:—"1 do not use this 
language of strong remonstrance without manifest necessity, On former occa¬ 
sions the language of expostulation lias been frequently used towards you with 
reference to the abuses of your government, and as yet nothing serious has 
befallen you. I beseech you however not to suffer yourself to he deceived into 
a false security, I might adduce sufficient proof that such security would be 
fallacious, hut I am unwilling to wound your majesty's feelings ” These warn¬ 
ings passed unheeded, but in 1.837, when Nuseer-u-din died without issue, and 
was succeeded by his uncle Mahomed Ali, advantage was taken of a new reign 
to place the relations between the two governments on a more definite footing. 
With this view, a treaty was concluded, by which provision was made for an 
increased force to be placed more immediately under British control, and it was 
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expressly stipulated, not only that the king should exert himself in concert 
with the resident to remedy the existing defects of his government, hut that in 
the event of his neglect to do so, and a consequent continuance of misrule, the 
British government would have right to appoint its own officers to the manage¬ 
ment of all portions of the Oude territory m which such misrule might have 
occurred, and to continue such management for so long a period as it might 
deem necessary. In this case a true and faithful account of the receipts and 
expenditure of the assumed territories was to he rendered to Lis majesty, any 
surplus remaining after defraying all charges was to be paid into his treasury, 
and native institutions and forms of administration were to he maintained so 
far as possible, so as to facilitate the restoration of the assumed territories to 
Ids majesty when the proper period for such restoration shoidd arrive 

Owing to the Afghan war and the military operations subsequently under¬ 
taken or contemplated by Lord Ellenhorough, the increase of troops, which the 
British government had undertaken by the above treaty to maintain in Oude 
at its own expense, to the estimated amount of sixteen lacs a year, did not take 
place. To this failure on our part, the misrule which continued to prevail 
in Oiule was probably in some degree attributable; hut the whole blame wns 
thrown on the profligate couit and equally profligate ministers, who certainly 
seemed determined by their gross misconduct to justify the harshest measures 
that could be adopted against them. Still no decisive steps were taken, and 
though the abuses became every day more clamant, the British government 
was so much occupied otherwise, or so reluctant to act, that the throne of Oude 
was twice vacated by death and reoeeupiod before the final crisis came. In 
181)2 Mahomed Ali was succeeded by his son Sooiya Jah, and ho again, in 
February, 1817, by his son Wajid AH Shah. The latter was by no means 
deficient in natural talents, but his indolence and low tastes rendered them of 
no avail, and the government fell entirely into the hands of worthless favourites. 
In the very first year of his reign, before its iniquities were fully developed, the 
governor-general, Lord Hardinge, visited Lucknow, and in a conference with the 
king caused a memorandum, prepared for the occasion, to be read and carefully 
explained to him This document, after recapitulating the treaties which had 
been made with his predecessors, and showing how the British government, 
being both entitled and hound by them “to interfere if necessary for the purpose 
of securing good government in Oude,” could not permit “the continuation of 
any flagrant system of mismanagement” without becoming a participator in it, 
concluded as follows ;—“If his majesty cordially enters into the plan suggested 
by the governor-general for the improvement of his administration, he may have 
the satisfaction within the period specified of two years of checking and eradi- 
caiing the worst abuses, and at the same time of maintaining his own 
sovereignty and the native institutions of his kingdom unimpaired; but if he 
does not, if he takes a vacillating course, and fail by refusing to act on tins 
Voi. III. 265 
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<■ ovornov-p;eiioral's advice, lie is aware of the other alternative and the conse- 
([iicnces. It must then he manifest to the whole world that, whatever may 
happen, the king has received a friendly and timely warning ” 

In the above memorandum a respite of two years was allowed, and when 
these elapsed, though no symptom of improvement appeared, the govemor- 
iameral (Lord Dalhousie) deemed it necessary, before taking the (inal and 
irrevocable step, that General Sir W. 11 fcileenian, the resident, should make 
a tour throughout the country and ascertain its actual state by personal inspec¬ 
tion. This tour, made in 181*9 30, and since published, completely established 
the worst that had been alleged against the King of Unde and his creatures, 
and made it clear that the Ih itisli government could not, without loss of character, 
refrain from interference. The substance of the resident’s repoit is thus given 
in a letter which ho addressed to the governoi-general in 18f>2:— “No part of 
the people of Oude are more anxious for the interposition of our government 
than the members of the royal family; for there is leally no porLion more 
helpless and oppressed; none of them can ever approach the king, who is 
surrounded exclusively by eunuchs, fiddlers, and poetasters, worse than either, 
and the minister and his creatures, who are worse than all. They appropt into 
at least one half of the revenues of the country to themselves, and employ 
nothing hut knaves of the very worst kind in the administration. The king is 
a crazy imbecile, who is led about by these people like a child, and macks to do 
whatever they wish him to do, and to give whatever orders may best suit their 
private interests, At present the most powerful of Lite favourites are Deoanut- 
od-Doula and Hussein-od-Doula, two eunuchs; Anees-orl-Doula, and Mosahib- 
od-Doula, two tiddlers; two poetasters, and the minister and his creatures. The 
minister uould nol stand a moment without the eunuchs, fiddlers, and poets, 
and he is obliged to acquiesce in all the orders given by the king for their 
benefit. The fiddlers have control over the administration of civil justice; the 
eunuchs over that of crimiual justice, public buildings, &c. The minister has 
the land revenue; and all arc making enormous fortunes.” Alter adverting to 
what he conceived to be the proper remedy, Sir W. Sleenian continued thus:— 
" What the people want, and most earnestly pray for, is that our government 
should take upon itself the responsibility of governing them well and perman¬ 
ently. All classes, save the knaves who now surround and govern the king, 
earnestly pray for this—the educated classes, because they would then have a 
chance of respectable employment, which none of them now have; the middle 
classes, because they find no protection or encouragement, and no hope that 
their children will be permitted to inherit the property they may leave, not 
invested in our government securities; and the humbler classes, because tliey 
kte now abandoned to the merciless rapacity of the starving troops and other 
public establishments, and of the landholders driven or invited into rebellion 
by fclio present State of misrule. There is hot, I believe, another government 
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in India so entirely opposed to blie Lest interests and most earnest wishes of ad ism. 
the people as that of Chide now is; at least I have never seen or read of one. 

People of all classes have become utterly weary of it ” 

Though the necessity of interference was allowed on all hands to be urgent, Datamini 
the attention of the government was so much engrossed hy the protracted annev Chula 
hostilities in Biumah, and preparations for a new war, in which an open 
rupture with Persia, originating in a diplomatic squabble, had involved us, 
that two years more were allowed to pass away before the final step was 
taken. The governor-general, whose term of office was about to expire, was 
well aware of the difficulties with which the question was beset, and might 
have evaded responsibility by leaving it as a legacy to his successor. He was 
far too manly to adopt such a course, and therefore intimated to the directors 
that though the state of his health made an early departure from India 
absolutely necessary, he would remain if they desired it, and give practical 
effect to their decision in regard to Oude This offer was gladly accepted by 
the homo authorities, who having decided on assuming the government of the 
country, left him a large discretionary power as to the mode of procedure. In 
this, we cannot help thinking, he was more than unfortunate. Annexation 
involving the absolute extinction of Oude as a native government, and the 
nullification of all subsisting treaties with it, was decreed by a simple fiat, and 
then announced to the world by a public proclamation. Neither in this docu¬ 
ment nor in the instructions given to Colonel Outram, the resident, can we 
discover anything but a series of laboured attempts to disguise a gross breach 
of national faith. According to the account given, all the relations and mutual 
obligations of the two governments were regulated hy the treaties of 1801 and 
1837. Bv the former treaty the British government obtained the perpetual JuaiMof 

J ° ■ L 1 the mouriuio 

cession of one half of the Oude territory, for undertaking to defend the other awsteJ 
half from all foreign and domestic enemies, and the Oude government was 
taken bound to establish a reformed system of administration, and act in con¬ 
formity to the counsel of the Company’s officers; by the latter treaty it was 
stipulated that in the event of a reformed administration not being established, 
the British government might enter into possession of disturbed districts, and 
continue to administer them till they could be satisfactorily restored, any 
surplus revenue arising being, in the meantime, paid into the Oude treasury. 

It is impossible to see how anything contained in either of these treaties could 
countenance annexation. The one bound the government of Oude to reform its 
administration, and the other defined and fixed the penalty to be inflicted in 
the event of its failing to do so. When the treaty of 1837 was framed, there 
was no idea of annexation, and an important point was understood to be gained 
when, by the insertion of a penalty, means wore provided for giving gradual 
effect to the vague promise of the treaty of 1801. Now, however, when 
annexation was to bo resorted to, the treaty of 1837 was found to present a 
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serious obstacle. tty very definiteness would noL allow any other penalty than 
Lliat wlucli it prescribed to be exacted, and therelore it annexation was to be 
persisted in, it became absolutely necessary to hold that the treaty of 18b7 was 
not binding. The means employed lor this purpose were certainly very jesui Lical 
The King of Oude, on whom tin) treaty was in a manner forced, had subscribed 
it with great reluctance, the governor-general had raliiied it, and nothing 
occurred to throw the least suspicion on its validity On the contrary, Lord 
Auckland, under whose government it. was concluded, referred to it in 18b!), in 
a friendly letter addressed to the King of (Jude, as “the recent treaty of 1 I til 
September, 1837,” anil alter complimenting him on having, “in comparison with 
times past, greatly improved the kingdom,” conveyed to him the gratifying 
intelligence that he had in consequence been authorized by the court of 
directors, if he thought it “advisable for the present,” to relieve his majesty 
“from part of the clause of the treaty alluded to, by which clause expense is 
laid upon your majesty.” This clause exacted from the king an annual 
payment of £1(10,000 for an additional subsidiary force, but the directors consi¬ 
dering that one half of the teiritory of Oudo had been ceded lo them under 
the express condition that such force was to be maintained at their own sole 
expense, were ashamed to enforce the payment, and therefore remitted it, In 
all other respects, however, the treaty remained in full force, and oven the 
extortionate clause, demanding double payment having been remitted only 
“for the present,” might at any future period bo revived. Much was evidently 
the understanding of Lord Auckland. It was also that of his two immediate 
successors Lord Ellenborough, when the question was put to hiiu, declared 
that the home authorities did “not disallow the whole of the treaty of 1837, 
but only that portion of it which related to the payment, by the King of Oude 
of £100,000 for a military establishment of British olticom” Lord Mardingo, 
when in 18-17 he threatened tho King of Oudo with the penalty to which he 
should subject himself by failing to reform his administration, at once referred 
to and recognized the validity of the treaty of 1837, since in no other treaty is 
there any mention of the kind of penalty obviously intended. The thing is so 
clear that it is scarcely necessary to add the testimony of Lord Broughton, who 
as president of the Board of Control at the time must have known the fact 
1 My impression,” he says, “certainly is that the treaty of 1837 was ratified by 
government at home, after the disallowance referred to; the whole treaty was 
not disallowed, but oidy one portion of it” 

After reading the above cumulative evidence as to tho validity of tho treaty 
of 1837, one is startled on turning to the governor-general’s instructions to 
Colonel Oubram, and finding such passages as the following:—"Tt is very 
probable that tho king in the course of the discussions which will take place 
With the resident may refer to the treaty negotiated with his predecessor in the 
year 1037. The resident is awaro that the treaty was not continued in force, 
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liaviug been annulled by the court of directors as soon as it was received in 
England. The resident is further aware, that, although the King of Oude was 
informed at that time that certain provisions of the treaty of 1837 respecting 
an increased military force would not he carried into effect, the entire abroga¬ 
tion of the treaty by the court of directors was never communicated to his 
majesty. The effect of this reserve and want of full communication is felt to 
he embarrassing to-day. It is the more embarrassing that the cancelled instru¬ 
ment was still included in a volume of treaties which was published in 1815 
by the authority of government There is no hotter way of encountering the 
difficulty than by mooting it full in the face” And how was this to be done? 
Simply, we would say, by admitting that the government stood committed to 
the treaty, and could not recede from it without a breach of faith. Unfortu¬ 
nately the governor-general took a very different view, and wrote as follows; 
“ If the king should allude to the treaty of 1837, and should ask why, if 
further measures are necessary in relation to the administration of Oude, the 
large powers which arc given to the British government by the said treaty 
should not bo put in force, his majesty must be informed that the treaty has 
had no existence since it was communicated to the court of directors, by whom 
it was wholly annulled. His majesty will be reminded that the court of 
Lucknow was informed at the time that certain articles of the treaty of 1837, 
by which the payment of an additional military force was imposed upon the 
king, were to be set aside.” “It must be presumed that it was not thought 
necessary at that time to make any communication to his majesty regarding 
those articles of the treaty which were not of immediate operation, and that a 
subsequent communication was inadvertently neglected. The resident will be 
at liberty to state that the governor-general in council regrets that any such 
neglect should have taken place even inadvertently.” Such was the mode in 
which it was proposed to “moot the difficulty full in the face,” and we can now 
only wonder how it could have been supposed possible to do so by a method so 
unworthy. 

Having managed more dexterously than honourably to escape from the 
obligations of the treaty of 1887, it only remained to deal with that of 1801. 
But hero new difficulties aroso. By that treaty the government of Oude, in 
return for the cession of half its territories, obtained a guarantee free of expense 
against all foreign and domestic enemies, and engaged to reform its adminis¬ 
tration in accordance with the advice of the Company’s officers. This engage¬ 
ment it certainly did not fulfil, It did not reform its administration, and so 
far from listening to the advice of the Company’s officers, trrrned a deaf oar to 
repeated and earnest remonstrances. This, as a palpable violation of the treaty, 
gave the British government the option of either declaring the treaty itself at 
an end, or of insisting on the faithful performance of its obligations. If the 
former alternative were adopted, matters would return to their original footing, 
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the British government simply withdrawing its guarantee and giving back the 
territories obtained in return for it; if the latter alternative were adopted, the 
King of Onde might have been compelled by force of arms, if more peaceful 
means proved unavailing, to perform to the very letter everything to which 
the treaty hound him This, however, was the utmost extent to which British 
interference could he legitimately carried, and gives no countenance at all 
to the extreme measure of annexation. After declaring the treaty of 1801 to 
be at an end, the British government had no right whatever to interfere with 
Oude any fiutlier than might be necessary in order to preserve tranquillity 
beyond its own frontier, and therefore, when instead of contenting itself with 
such precautions, it proceeded by a kind of cot if) da main to seize the kingdom 
of Oude and incorporate it with its own territories, it pursued a policy which 
wherever exemplified, whether in Europe or in Asia, cannot be too severely 
reprobated. It deserved not to prosper, and in this particular ease, so far as 
subsequent evouts yet to be detailed entitle us to judge, it did not prosper. 
After annexation bad been finally resolved, and all attempts to obtain the 
king’s consent to it lmd, as must have been foreseen, proved unavailing, the 
deed was executed in defiance of him, and published to the world by a proola- 
elamation which, like the deed itself, will not hear criticism. 

The remarks already made render it unnecessary to dissect this proclamation, 
and show how, with all its boldness of assertion and special pleading, it com¬ 
pletely failed to justify the extirpation of the kingdom of Oude. During fifty 
years its sovereigns had not only remained faithful to the British alliance, but 
had again and again conic forward in periods of the greatest emergency, and 
by liberal loans replenished the exhausted treasury of the Company. To 
abandon such an ally might have been taxed as ingratitude, hut to take advan¬ 
tage of his weakness to strip him of his territories was an act for which, unless 
It was dictated by stern necessity, there is no excuse. Despicable as the 
government of Oude undoubtedly was, its inhabitants, for whose behoof alone 
we professed to interfere, made no application to us for that purpose, and so 
,far from welcoming us as deliverers, united almost as one man in regarding us 
as invaders and unprincipled spoliators. All our professed anxiety for their 
prosperity and happiness they scouted as mere pretence, and ascribed the loss 
of their native independence to an unbounded ambition to extend our already 
overgrown empire by any means, however unscrupulous. In course of time, 
when the full benefits of our rule shall have been experienced, they may arrive 
at a different conclusion, but certainly the first effects of the annexation of 
Oude was to gain us a province at a serious loss of national character. Were it 
necessary, therefore, to test the merits of Lord Dalhousio’s administration by his 
annexation policy, particularly as exemplified in its last and crowning act, it 
would be impossible to refrain from using strong terms of censure. 'Fortu¬ 
nately, ho had merits of another kind which gave him p. foremost place among 
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Indian admiiii&Lators, and entitle him to the gratitude of his country. Even 
in regard to his annexations, it must be remembeied that they were not all 

effected by questionable means At least two of them—the Punjab and Pegu_ 

wore legitimate conquests made in wars which the unprovoked ;u><n essions 
of the Sikhs and Burmese had rendered inevitable The admirable adminis- 
tiation of the former of these provinces, carried on under his lordship’s auspices, 
is one of the greatest glories of his government. His other merits cannot he 
better summed tip than in the following extract from an article in the Times :— 
“lie could point to railways planned on au enormous scale, and partly com¬ 
menced; to 4000 miles of electric telegraph spread over India, at an expense of 
little more than £50 a mile; to 2000 miles of road bridged and metalled, near the 
whole distance from Calcutta to Posbawer; to the opening of the Ganges canal, 
the largest of the kind in the world; to the progress of the Punjab canal, and of 
many other important works of irrigation all over India; as well as to the 
re-organization of an official department of public works. Keeping equal pace 
with these public works, he could refer to the postal system, which he intro¬ 
duced in imitation of that of Rowland Hill, whereby a letter from Pesluiwer to 
(Jape Comorin, or from Assam to Kurrachee, is conveyed for \d., or T \j-th of the 
old charge; to the improved training ordained for the civil service, covenanted 
and uncoveuanted; to the improvement of education and prison discipline; to the 
organization of the legislative council; to the reforms which it had decreed, 
such as permitting Hindoo widows to marry again, and relieving all persons 
from the risk of forfeiting property by a change of religion” As the Marquis 
of Dalhouftio was only forty-four years of age when he quitted India, on the 
fith of March, 1850, it was hoped that lie had then only performed the first act 
of the brilliant career for which his talents and virtues so admirably fitted him. 
He foreboded otherwise, and in replying to a parting address from the inhabi¬ 
tants of Calcutta, thus gave utterance to his feelings: “ I have played out my 
part; and while l feel that in my ease the principal act in the drama of my 
life is ended, I shall he content if the curtain should drop now* on my public 
career.” The words were almost prophetic, for he only returned with a broken 
constitution to linger out a few years and die. This melancholy event took 
place on the 10th of December, 1800. 

Before closing the narrative of Lord Dalhousic’s administration, some 
account must be given of an important change which was made in the consti¬ 
tution of the Company, The act which regulated it being fixed to expire on 
the 30th of April, 1854, it was deemed necessary to anticipate that event by 
new legislation, and accordingly, on the 20th of August, 1853, an act (16 and 
17 Viet. o. 95) was passed, by which, until parliament should otherwise provide, 
all the territories then in the possession and under the government of the East 
India Company were to continue under shell government in trust for her 
majesty. As the act was avowedly temporary, and only remained in force for 
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a very slioit period, it will be sufficient, instead of giving an analysis of its 
contents, to mention its two most important provisions—tlio one by which the 
munbei of directors was reduced from twenty-four to eighteen, of whom 
twelve only weie to be elected by the piopiietois, and six to bo nominated by 
hei majesty—and the other by which the appointments to the civil soivito, 
and those of assistant-surgeon in India, were withdrawn fiom the diicctois 
and thrown open to public competition. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Lurd Canning governor-general—Mutinous spirit prevalent among the Bengal sepoys—Objection to 
greased cartridges—Mutiny at Borhampoor—Precautionary measures adopted by government— 
Disbandment of the 19th and 31th native regiments at Banaekpoui—Indications of a wule- 
spiead conspiiney—Proclamation, of tho governor general—Massacies at Meerut and Delhi. 


|HEN Lord Canning, on tlie 29tli of Februaiy, 1856, w> imo 
commenced Ilia administration, a period of tranquillity 
was confidently predicted. The Burmese and Sikh wars Mntmuui 

J Spilltoftlio 



having been brought to a successful termination, no uongai 
native power either within tho limits or beyond the 
frontiers of India seemed able or disposed to involve it 
once more in open hostilities. There was, however, cause for 
serious apprehension. Mutiny had repeatedly broken out in the 
native army, and the measures of repression resorted to had rather 
evaded the danger than fairly met and extinguished it During the 
< first Burmese war disaffection was general among the sepoys of Bengal who 
^ were ordered to serve in it, and was not only indicated by numerous deser¬ 
tions, but openly manifested by positive and combined refusals to obey tbo 
order to embark. On this occasion one wholesome measure of severity 
overawed the disaffected, but the spirit which animated the mutineers was 
by no means exorcised. In 1850, when Sir Charles Napier was commander- 
in-chief, disaffection, produced by the rejection of a claim to increase of pay 
during service in the Punjab, was so widely spread that that distinguished 
officer did not hesitate to denounce a large portion of the Bengal native army 
as mutinous, and ever after took credit to himself for having, by the vigorous 
measures he adopted, prevented a sepoy revolt which might have proved fatal 
to our Indian empire, It is true that he was then defending himself against 
the charge of having by these very measures exceeded his powers, and thebe 
is hence ground to suspect that his language was somewhat exaggerated. 

Still, however, there cannot be a doubt that the danger which he apprehended 
was by no means imaginary, and that he had evon succeeded in tracing it to 
its true cause. The Sepoys of Bengal, consisting in a huge proportion of 
Brahmins and Rajpoots, whose high caste enabled them to exercise a prepon- 
Vor. nr. 268 
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derating influence over their comrades, had become convinced that their services 
could not be dispensed with, and that the fate of our Indian empire was conse¬ 
quently in tlieir hands. They had oidy to combine and present a united front 
in order to intimidate the government; and, if necessary, coerce it into com¬ 
pliance with their demands. Combination bad accordingly become a kind of 
watchword among them, and every subject which affected their inteiests was 
discussed and agitated as a common cause. Hence, when the question of 
increased pay aiose, the language of some of the sepoys of the H2d native 

infautry is said to have boon, "We shall 
wait till three or four regiments conic up, 
and whatever they do we will do also’' 
In a similar spirit a Brahmin soldier, when 
his commanding oflicer, disgusted with 
sepoy grumblings, exclaimed, "For .shame! 
you pretend to be soldiers: wore 1 the 
general 1 would dismiss you from the 
army; 1 ' ventured to reply, "If you did, 
you would get no more; wo would stop 
them; and where would you be then?' 1 
Sir Charles Napier met the danger with 
characteristic decision when he supplied 
the place of a sepoy regiment disbanded 
for mutiny by one of Ghoorkas, and pro¬ 
posed to give tlie sepoys a practical proof 
that tlieir services were not indispensable, by showing how easily their place 
could be supplied. Unfortunately be was not seconded either by the Indian 
or the home authorities, and matters remained on the same unsatisfactory 
footing as before But though the fact of sepoy disaffection was virtually 
ignored, its existence was not denied. Even Lord Lalhousie, while he declined 
to sanction the decisive measures which the commander-in-chief recommended, 
frankly admitted that "the sepoy has been overpetted and overpaid of late; 
and has been led on by the government itself into the entertainment of expec¬ 
tations, and the manifestation of a feeling which he never held in former 
times; ” and used a language of still more ominous import, when, in replying 
on the cvc of Ids departure from India to the address of the inhabitants of 
Calcutta, he reminded them, "how cruel violence, worse than all the excesses 
of war, may be suddenly committed by men who, to the very day on which 
they broke out in their frenzy of blood, have been regarded as a simple, harm¬ 
less, and timid race, not by the government alone, but even by those who 
knew them best, were dwelling among them, and were their earliest victims.” 
The danger thus pointed out, and proved to exist both by overt acts of mutiny 
and indications of wide-spread disaffection, though it must have suggested, 
«■ 4 
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certainly did not produce new measures of precaution, and the Indian govern- ad. isio 
inent continued to slumber on, and to receive the congratulations of the 
directors on the general tranquillity which prevailed even in Oude, where, if Accidental 
anywhere, disturbance and revolt might have been apprehended as natural 
results of the annexation policy. At the same time, from causes over which m 
neither the directors nor the Indian authorities had any control, the number of 
European troops usually allotted to the Bengal presidency had been greatly 
diminished. Two regiments of horse, withdrawn to the Crimea during the 
Russian war, had not been replaced; four regiments of infantry, and the greater 
part of the 11th dragoons, had been called away to serve in the war which had 
suddenly broken out in Persia; and a large proportion of the remainder were 
stationed far in the north-west to maintain tranquillity in the Punjab, where 
it was not unreasonably, though, as it afterwards appeared, erroneously believed, 
that a largo military force was necessary in order to curb and overawe the newly 
subj ugated Sikhs. To this imaginary danger government had turned an anxious 
eye, and in providing against it had so hared the other stations of their proper 
complement of European troops, that Oude, swarming with discontented chiefs 
and disbanded soldiers, hacked by a hostile population, was guarded only by a 
single regiment; while Delhi, notoriously the centre of Mahometan intiigue, 
was still more scantily provided, its immense magazine of military stores being 
committed entirely to the charge of native troops. Such a disregard of the imptutat 
plainest dictates of prudence looks almost like judicial blindness. Eor along ga» eminent, 
scries of years almost every man who earned a name for himself in the civil or 
military service of the East India Company had lifted a warning voice, and 
called attention to the precarious tenure by which its possessions were held; 
subsequent events had shown that such fears were not unfounded, and that 
causes were at work which threatened to realize their worst forebodings; but, 
as if the frequency of alarm had weakened the impression produced by it, the 
crisis was permitted to approach, and when it actually arrived, found the gov¬ 
ernment totally unprepared to meet it. The fearful disasters which followed 
must now be narrated This, the latest portion of Indian history, is also in 
many respects the most eventful; and must therefore be given with some 
minuteness of detail, care, however, being taken to relieve the record of sepoy 
atrocities by placing them in contrast with deeds of British heroism, at once 
more numerous and more illustrious than wore ever before exhibited oil so large 
a field and within so short a time. 

The British rule in India never has been, and, it is to be feared, never will 
be popular. Though far more beneficent than that of preceding conquerors and 
of the existing native princqs, it is the rule of aliens in blood, in manners, and 
in religion; and is therefore submitted to as a galling yoke, to be endured so 
long as there is no hope of being able to shake it off, but not a day longer. 
Accordingly, when the native army had deluded itself into the belief that it 
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Lad obtained the mastery, and was in a condition to dictate terms to the gov¬ 
ernment, revolt sooner or later became inevitable, and the only point that 
remained undetermined was the time One of the most formidable obstacles 
in the way was tlie antipathy between the Hindoos and the Mahometans, the 
former composing the gieat bulk of the population, and the latter, while 
numerous enough to be formidable, deriving from tlieir superior position as a 
once dominant class, a far greater degree of influence than was indicated by 
tlieir numbers The effect of this antipathy was to keep the two classes of 
religionists apait, and make it morally impossible for them to enter into a 
general combination for any common object The British government, aware 
of this security against a united revolt, appear not to have underrated it, and 
yet from some strange fatality they, without intending it, destroyed this 
security, and enabled Hindoos and Mahometans to enter into a mutual league 
for the complete and final overthrow of our Indian empire. The cry raised was 
that their religion was in danger, and thathencefoxtli Christianity alone was to 
bo tolerated It is difficult to understand how such a cry could carry any 
weight with it The successive governors-gen oral had vied with each other in 
carrying the principles of religious toleration to their utmost limits, and had 
even given so much countenance to native superstitions as to incur the charge 
of forgetting that they were themselves Christians and the representatives of a 
Christian government It is almost needless, therefore, to say that there was 
no intention whatever to reverse this policy, and that the cry raised was 
unfounded. Unfortunately, however, the Bengal sepoys, now ripe for revolt, 
were not unwilling to give credit to any accusation, however monstrous, which 
might seem to justify tlieir meditated treachery. The delusion spread like 
wildfire, and a circumstance so trivial in itself that one can hardly speak of it 
with gravity became, not perhaps the cause, but certainly the occasion, of a 
revolt not surpassed in magnitude and ferocity by any which history has yet 
recorded. 

The improved rifle, now generally substituted for the old musket, is loaded 
with a greased cartridge, the end of which at the time of using it requires to 
he bitten of. In the beginning of 1857, after it bad been resolved to arm the 
Bengal sepoys with this weapon, the manufacture of the necessary caitridges 
was commenced at the military dep6t of Dumdum, situated about eight miles 
north-east of Calcutta. It had never occurred to the officials that there was any¬ 
thing in these cartridges by which any religious prejudice could bo offended, but 
it was not long before they were undeceived. As the story goes, a sepoy (a 
Brahmin) carrying bis lotah filled with water, with, which he was about to 
prepare his food, was met by a classic or workman of a low caste attached to 
the magazine, who asked him for a chink, and being refused on the ground that 
the lotah would thereby be defiled, observed, “You think much of your caste, 
but -wait a little; the sahib-log (literally "gentleman-stranger]?’*) will make you 
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bite cartridges soaked in cow and pork fat, and then where will your caste be?” a d isst 
The mention of the two kinds of fat was as artful as it was malicious, the one 
being the abomination of Hindoos and the other that of Mahometans; and it is options, 
hence easy to understand how the subject once mooted was not allowed to It 
drop, and being generally discussed produced much real, and probably more cjrtlldem 
pretended alarm. Major Bontein, the officer commanding at Dumdum, when 
first made aware of it, paraded all the native troops stationed there, and called 
for any complaints. At least two-thirds of them, including all the native com¬ 
missioned officers, immediately stepped to the front, and in a manner described 
as “perfectly respectful,” stated their objection to the present method of 
preparing cartridges for the new rifle-musket “The mixture employed for 
greasing the cartridges was,” they said, “opposed to their religious feelings,” 
and “ they begged to suggest the employment of wax and oil in such proportion 
as, in their opinion, would answer the purpose required.” The spirit of mode¬ 
ration thus manifested at the outset may have blinded the authorities as to the 
extent of the danger. At all events they seem not to have felt the necessity of 
instantaneous action in order to provide against it, and they contented them¬ 
selves with issuing orders that the further manufacture of greased cartridges 
should cease, and that in future the men might purchase the ingredients at the 
bazaar, and “apply them with their own hands.” Unfortunately the modera¬ 
tion exhibited at Dumdum proved to be the exception, and not the rule, and 
in several other quarters the excitement, instead of being allayed by the assur¬ 
ance that the cause which produced it had ceased to exist, continued to increase. 

At first only the grease employed liad been objected to, but it was now dis¬ 
covered that there was something wrong with the paper. Unlike that formerly 
used, it bad a glazed appearance, which, in the opinion of the sepoys, indicated 
the presence of grease, and accordingly on the (>th of February, General Hearsfy, 
commanding the division of the Bengal troops, wrote from Barrackpoor, situated 
sixteen miles north from Calcutta, as follows:—“A most unreasonable and 
unfounded suspicion has unfortunately taken possession of the native officers 
and sepoys at this station, that grease or fat is used in the composition of this 
cartridge paper; and this foolish idea is now so rooted in them that it would, J 
am of opinion, be both idle and unwise to attempt its removal.” 

Hitherto the objections to the cartridges were believed to be sincere, andnwy™ 
the prevailing excitement was treated as if no ulterior or criminal purpose was „ pre tou 
In contemplation. Indications to the contrary were now manifested. On the 
5th of February, the day preceding that on which the above letter of General 
Hearsey was written, a jemadar, or native lieutenant, waited on Lieutenant 
Allen, one of the European officers of the 84th native infantry, then stationed 
at Barrackpoor, and informed him that the four uative regiments in that 
cantonment were preparing to break out in open mutiny, and that be had been 
invited to attend a meeting which Was to beheld that very night for the 
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a.d is" purpose of maturing tlie plot, and arranging the mode of execution. Lieutenant 
Allen, without attaching much credit to so extraordinary a statement, deemed 
Mnbnom it necessary to visit the lines when the alleged meeting was to he held, and felt 
irtniUmonB reassured, on ascertaining by ocular inspection, that there was not the least 
unouci?" appearance of it The jemadar, however, persisted in his statement, explaining 
their mil- that the resolution to hold the meeting had been abandoned, in consequence of 
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juiha« a suspicion that it had been detected. It ultimately appeared that the jemadar’s 
information was substantially correct, for on the 11th of February a startling 
confirmation of it was received from General Iloarsey. “ We have at Barrack- 
poor been dwelling- upon a mine ready for explosion. I have been watching 
the feeling of the sepoys boro for some time. Their minds have boon misled by 
some designing scoundrels.” In order to counteract the impression thus 
produced, he had on the 9th paraded all the troops, and availed himself of the 
thorough knowledge which lie possessed of their language, to disabuse their 
mini h of the falsehoods which had been instilled into them. “I myself,” lie 
says, “ energetically and explicitly explained, in a loud voice, to the whole of 
the men, the folly of the idea that possessed them, that the government, or 
that their officers, wished to interfere with their caste or religious prejudices, 
and impressed on them the absurdity of their for one moment believing that 
unMuUmB they were to he forced to become Christians. I told them the English were 

attempt to t 1 

leniovoiiioirCunstjtins af the Book, i.e. Protestants; that wo admitted no proselytes but 
gyaisu"" those who, being adults, could read and fully understand the precepts laid 
" ;s,lt down therein; that if they came and threw themselves down at our feet, 
imploring to bo made ‘Boole’ Christians, it could not be done; they could not 
be baptized until they had been examined in the tracts of the Book, and proved 
themselves fully conversant in them, and then they must, of their own good-will 
and accord, desire to become Christians of the Book ere they could become so 
I asked them if they perfectly understood what I said, especially the 2d grena¬ 
diers; they nodded assent; 1 then dismissed the brigade.” Had explanation 
been all that was needed, General Ilearsoy’s harangue might have sufficed, and 
government rather hastily indulged the hope that the excitement was about to 
die away. The general himself must have bad a very different presentiment 
when he wrote thus: “May I state my opinion in regard to the policy of 
having five or six regiments of native infantry assembled in brigade here, 
without any European corps of infantry, or artillery, or cavalry, as a point 
d’ajppui, in case of a mutiny occurring. You will perceive in all this business 
the native officers were of no use; in fact, they are afraid of their men, and 
dare not act; all they do Is to hold themselves aloof, and expect by so doing 
they will escape censure, as not actively implicated, This has always occurred 
on such occasions, and will continue to the end of our sovereignty in India, 
Well might Sir Charles Metcalfe say, ‘that he expected to awake some fine 
morning, and find India had been lost to the English crown.’” 

f 
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The excitement among the native troops had now passed through two a d is r >? 
successive stages. First, its ostensible cause was the new cartridge, which 
could not be used without incurring the loss of caste; and next, it was a belief 0'®t not nr 
that a system of compulsory conversion to Christianity was about to he 
adopted. A third stage was at hand, in which the excitement was to pass into 1K,U1 
open mutiny. A small guard of the 3-tth native infantry, one of the regiments 
which had enjoyed the benefit of General Heaisey’s harangue, having arrived 
on the 21th of February at Berhampoor, about 11G miles north from Calcutta, 
the men composing it were, as usual in such cases, feasted by their countrymen 
of the IDtli native infantry stationed there. The subject of the greased 
cartridges, then the engrossing topic, was of course discussed, and probably 
along with it other grievances, real or imaginary. The result was soon disclosed. 

On the very next day, when the commanding officer, Colonel Mitchell, ordered 
blank ammunition to he distributed, with a view to a parade on the morning 
of the 2Gth, the men of the 19th refused to receive it, on the ground that 
there was some doubt as to how the cartridges were prepared. In this instance 
the refusal had not even a shadow of excuse, as the cartridges offered had been 
manufactured before the new rifle was thought of, and were the very same as 
those that had been used for years without objection. With some difficulty 
they were intimidated, and after receiving the ammunition in sullen silence, 
retired to their lines. Their determination, however, was taken. In the 
course of the evening, after a consultation, during which they worked 
themselves into a state of uncontrollable excitement, they rushed forth, and 
having broken into the bells, or small huts, where the native arms when not in 
use were deposited, seized them, and walked off, shouting defiance. Colonel 
Mitchell had the option of two courses, either to march out against the 
mutineers in the dark, or to remain on the defensive till morning. Neither 
course was free from serious objections. There were no European troops at 
the station, and no other native troops in addition to the mutinous regiment 
than a detachment of cavalry and a battery of artillery. Thus the whole work, injufliofam* 

. moans met! 

whether of coercion or of defence, was of necessity to be intrusted to troops to OT $wmt 
who in all probability sympathized with those against whom they were to act. 

All circumstances considered, delay was undoubtedly the more prudent course, 
but immediate action, as the more spirited and decisive, was preferred. The 
night was so dark that even with the aid of torches there was no small 
difficulty in finding the way. Nor was this tlio worst, The ground near the 
lines was interspersed with tanks, which must have greatly impeded the move¬ 
ments of cavalry, while the torchlight reflected from them, would, in the case 
of actual encounter, have enabled the mutineers, themselves unseen, to open a 
destructive fire. When fully aware of the difficulties of his position, Colonel 
1 Mitchell was not unwilling tq avoid a bloody struggle of very doubtful issue, 
and a kind of negotiation ensued, which resulted in a compromise, he ou his 


/ 
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on the other side the 34th, and other native troops previously at the station, 
and in the middle, between them, tho doomed 19th. It was a moment of great 
anxiety, for it was not impossible that all the native troops would make 
common cause. The 19 th, however, when ordered to lay down their arms, 
obeyed without a murmur. Their peaceful and repentant demeanour, though 
it could not reverse the sentence, procured them some indulgences which they 
could baldly have anticipated, and they received payment, not only of 
their arrears to the uttermost farthing, but of tho hire of cattle and boats 
employed in bringing down their families “This gracious act,” says General 
Idearsey, whose thorough knowledge of the native character did not on this 
occasion save him from being imposed upon, “ was keenly felt, and they loudly 
bewailed their fate, many men saying the regiment had been misled.” 

Government, willing to believe that the question of tho greased oavtiidgea 
,had been set at rest, and that the mere disbanding of a regiment would sullice 
to put down disaffection, began to speak of the danger as already past, and 
actually engaged a vessel to carry the 81th regiment back to Rangoon. It is 
difficult to understand bow the governor-general and his council could have 
been betrayed into such a monstrous blunder. Not only were they aware that 
the 34th native infantry contained a number ol' men who had cheered on 
Mungul Pandy in his atrocious attempts at assassination; but incendiary tires, 
the invariable forerunners of general outrage, were constantly taking place in 
localities widely separated; general ferment, accompanied with a mysterious 
distribution, by Hying messengers, of little unleavened cakes, called ehupcttties, 
was visible in many quarters, even among the general population; and distinct 
reports from various regiments proved tlic existence of so much bad feeling, as 
compelled General Hearsey to declare, as early as the 18th of April, that “ the 
Hindoos generally are not at present trustworthy servants of the state.” It is 
doubtful if any measures, however severe, could have averted or even retarded 
the general revolt, for which the whole of the Bengal sepoys were now ripe; 
but it is obvious that, under the circumstances, disbandment had ceased to 
bo a punishment, and rather provoked than suppressed the crime against which 
it was directed. It in fact only anticipated the course which the men were 
about to take of their oavii accord, and must have been held by them in derision, 
while government were confidently trusting to it as an effectual means of 
working upon their fears and recalling them to a sense of duty. 

On the 2d of May, the 7th Oude irregular cavalry, stationed about seven 
miles from the Lucknow cantonments, when ordered to bite the cartridge, a 
regulation which, notwithstanding its formal repeal by the government, seems 
still, from some unexplained oversight, to have been enforced, refused. The 
regiment was one of those which had belonged to the King of Oudo, and both 
from this circumstance, and the local influence which bad probably been 
brought to bear upon it, there could scarcely he a doubt that the disaffection* 
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though it took the name of a religions scruple, was of a veiy different and more a d. is., 7 . 
criminal nature Accordingly, it appeared on the very next day that the 
ringleaders in the regiment, not contented with the mutinous spirit which Mutuum- 
prevailed among themselves, were endeavouring to instil it into others, for 2«d<! 
they had sent a letter to the 48th native infantiy, then stationed at Lucknow, 
in which it was said, “We are ready to obey the directions of our brothers of 
the 18th in the matter of cartridges, and to resist, either actively or passively.” 
Fortunately, the administration of Chide was at this time intrusted to a man 
who was equal to the crisis Sir Henry Lawrence, the moment the intelligence 
reached him, mustered his forces, and set out with a wing of her majesty’s 32d, 
a field battery, and various detachments of native infantry and cavalry. 

Previous to Ids arrival, the mutiny had assumed a more aggravated form, and 
the European officers had been threatened with violence. As soon, however, 
as the approach of the troops became known, the mutineers lowered their tone, 
and even attempted to escape from the consequences of their crime Ly delivering 
two of the ringleaders as prisoners, and offering to give up forty more. So 
completely indeed had they yielded to their fears, that every sjnnptom of 
violence had disappeared, and the whole regiment had become perfectly quiet. 

On being ordered, they at once formed into line, while Sir Henry Lawrence 11 bandied 
placed his guns, and disposed the European infantry, so as to he able to control rraent ty 
the other native regiments till the work of disarming was quietly accomplished, 

The first act of overt mutiny in Oude being thus suppressed, the chief-commis¬ 
sioner did not delude himself into the belief that permanent tranquillity was 
secured He knew that Ms decisive course had at most procured a respite, 
which ought to be etnployed in preparing for a more formidable outbreak, 

After a court of inquiry, which led to a discovery of the principal offenders, 
who were consequently seized and put in irons, he began to concentrate the 
troops which had hitherto been located in isolated positions. At the same time 
he did not disdain to try the effect of moral suasion. With this view he held a 
public durbar at his residence in cantonments, and in presence of all the native 
officers, after conferring suitable rewards on several individuals who laid proved 
their -fidelity by disclosing the attempts made to tamper with the regiments to 
which they belonged, delivered an address in Hindoostanee, pointing out the 
advantages conferred on India by the British government, and the folly as well 
as the futility of any endeavour to overthrow it. The impression made is Said 
to have been powerful, hut of this some doubt may he entertained. The time 
for argument had passed, and there is good ground to suspect that every 
attempt at conciliation was regarded by the natives as an indication of fear. 

At first Sir Henry was disposed to disband the whole of the mutinous regiment, 
and thereafter allow those of the soldiers who might be found guiltless to he 
re-enlisted, hut the governor-general in council, we think, acted more wisely 
when, approving generally of the prompt measures adopted, he resolved that 
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“the disbandment, to -whatever length it may be carried, should be real, and 
that the men whose innocence can be shown, and whose general character is 
irreproachable, or those by whom offenders have been denounced, and mutinous 
designs disclosed, should he retained in the ranks, the others being dismissed 
absolutely and finally/’ because there was “ a fiction in discharging soldiers one 
day, to take them hack the next, whatever may he their claims to mercy, 
which would greatly weaken the general effect of the measure of disbandment 
as an example" The idea of a general disbandment was in consequence 
abandoned, and only the native officers, with one or two exceptions, and 
about fifteen sepoys, were dismissed. 

Almost simultaneously with the outbreak at Lucknow, another of a more 
atrocious character occurred at the important military station of Meerut, situated 
thirty-five miles N N.E. of Delhi. Unfortunately the officer in military com¬ 
mand of the district possessed none of the abilities which characterized the chief- 
commissioner at Lucknow, and the consequences were most disastrous. In the 
first week of May, the carabineers of the 3d regiment of Bengal light cavalry, 
when ordered to parade in order to learn the new regulation, which substituted 
tearing by the hand instead of biting the cartridges, declared their determi¬ 
nation not to handle them As the cartridges tendered were the same as those 
which they had been accustomed to use without objection, the refusal could 
only he regarded as mutinous, and accordingly the commander-in-chief, when 
the affair was reported to him, ordered that the eighty-five men who had 
refused, constituting in foot, with the exception of five, the whole men of the 
regiment armed with carabines, should be tried by a general native court- 
martial. The sentence pronounced on the 9tli of May condemned the whole of 
the prisoners to ten years’ confinement with hard labour, and effect was imme¬ 
diately given to it by parading the whole troops then in Meerut, consisting of 
her majesty’s 60th rifles, her majesty’s 6th dragoon guards (carabineers), and the 
Bengal artillery, all European; and the following native regiments—the 3d light 
cavalry, the 11th native infantry, and the 20th native infantry, and in their 
presence fastening the chains and marching off the convicts to the common jail, 
preparatory to their removal to some of the government central prisons. The 
jail previously contained above 1200 prisoners, most of them, as may well be 
supposed, of desperate character; but notwithstanding the addition thus made 
to the number, under circumstances which obviously called for the utmost 
precaution, the jail remained as before under the solo charge of a company of 
native soldiers, While the authorities, civil and military (for both must hear 
the blame), were thus neglecting the plainest dictates of prudence, the native 
troops in Meerut completed their plans, and made ready to take the initiative 
iii a general revolt. In the course of the day ominous warni ngs were given by 
placards, which called upon the natives to rise and slaughter the hated Eerin- 
gheea, Nothing, however, but an actual rising seemed capable of arousing the 
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authorities to a sense of their danger, and as the 9 th had passed away without ad isn 
disturbance, it was hoped that the 10th, a Sunday, would also prove peaceful. 

At first this hope was realized, and soldiers and civilians crowded to the church, Hutmj at 
one of the largest in India, to take part in the morning service There was no M “ lut 
visible appearance of danger, and it was therefore imagined that the evening 
service would he equally tranquil. Many were actually preparing for it, and 
the boll had begun to ring, when the noise of shouting and firing announced that 
the catastrophe had arrived. The day had been allowed to pass because the 
conspirators were aware how much darkness would aid them in the perpetiatiou 
of their still darker deeds. Their plan was to seize the arms of the troops after 
they had marched off to church, and thus render them powerless either to 
defend themselves or afford any protection to others, Before relief could arrive 
the work would bo done, and at all events the approach of night would give an 
opportunity of escape. Most providentially, either hurried on by their thirst 
for blood and plunder, which had become too impatient to be any longei 
restrained, or deceived by the sound of the church bells into a belief that the 
service had already commenced, they broke out prematurely, and thus partially 
defeated their diabolical design. 

At the commencement a party of the 3d light cavalry galloped over to the Pweotiiugi 
jail, and, besides rescuing the eighty-five convicts, liberated all the other mu tmea* 
prisoners. Meanwhile the remainder of the regiment had broken out in open 
mutiny. Their European officers endeavoured to reason them into a sense of 
their duty, and, it would seem, not wholly in vain, for the 20th, the only 
regiment which had yet seized their arms, returned to their lines. The impres¬ 
sion, however, was only momentary, for they suddenly rushed out again and 
began to fire. The Uth showed more reluctance to carry matters to extremes, 
and yielded to their officers so far as not to touch their arms, and allow Colonel 
Finnis their commander to go out and reason with the 20th. It was a despe¬ 
rate attempt, and proved fatal to that gallant officer, who was received with 
a volley of musketry and foil riddled with balls. All restraint was now thrown 
aside, and the whole of the native regiments shouting defiance, continued their 
work of plunder, fire, and murder. “The mutineers,” says General Hewitt, in 
a report written on the following clay, “then fired nearly all the bungalows in 
rear of the centre lines south of the nullah, including Mr, Greathed’s the 
commissioner and my own, together with the government cattle-yard and 
commissariat officer’s house and office. In this they were assisted by the popu¬ 
lation of the bazaar, the city, and the neighbouring villages. Every European, 
man, woman, and child, fallen in with, was ruthlessly murdered.” On reading 
this account the question naturally arises, How could all these atrocities be 
penetrated, while a British force sufficient to have annihilated the mutineers 
and the miscreants associated with them, was'in the immediate vicinity? To 
this question General Hewitt gives only the following unsatisfactory reply 
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"Aa soon as the alarm was given, the artillery, carabineers, and 60th rifles were 
got raider arms, but by the time we reached the native infan By parade ground, 
it was too dark to act with efficiency in that direction; consequently the troops 
retired to the north of the nullah, so as to cover the barracks and officers’ lines 
of the artillery, carabineers, and 60th rifles, which were, with the exception of 
one house, preserved ” In other words, instead of advancing on the city lie 
retired to a greater distance from it, and placing a nullah between himself and 
the insurgents, left them at full liberty to do their horrid work, and then 
escape without molestation. That there was the grossest mismanagement it is 
impossible to doubt, and we are therefore prepared to learn that the command 
which General Hewitt at this time hold ought never to have been intrusted to 
him. Only two years before lie had commanded on the Peshawer frontier, and, 
according to a statement of Colonel IT, B. Edwardus, commissioner of the 
Peshawer division, had been removed because “physically unlit” for its “emer¬ 
gencies’' “During the time lie commanded the Peshawer division,” adds tlm 
colonel, “ it is believed lie never once visited the outposts, and he used to inspect 
his troops in a buggy.” He was in fact worn out by age and nearly half a 
century of service in India. Such was the man whom official blundering placed 
in an important command after liis physical unfitness had been acknowledged, 
as if to prove the irreparable mischief of which more imbecility is capable. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the horrors of that Sunday night at Meerut, 
but in order to give some idea of them a few details by eye-witnesses seem 
necessary. A lady writes thus: “Bungalows began to blaze round us nearer 
and nearer till the frenzied mob reached that next our own. Wo saw a poor 
lady in the verandah, a Mrs. C., lately arrived. We bade the servants bring 
her over the low wall to us, but they were too confused to attend to me at first. 
The stables of that house were first burned. Wc heard the shrieks of the horses. 
Then came the mob to the bouse itself with awful shouts and curses. We heard 
the doors broken in, and many, many shots, and at the moment nly servant 
said they had been to bring away Mrs. C,, but had fonnd her dead on the 
ground cut horribly, and she on the eve of her confinement." Mr. Button the 
chaplain gives his testimony, in his work entitled The Chaplain's Narrative, 
in the following terms:—“It was not until sunrise on Monday that any one 
knew, with anything like certainty, the extent of the atrocities committed by 
the savages within the cantonment of Meerut. What spectacles of terror met 
the eye almost simultaneously with the return of the day! The lifeless and 
mutilated corpses of men, women, and children, were here and there to be seen, 
some of thorn so frightfully disfigured, and so shamefully dishonoured in death, 
that the very recollection of such sights chills the blood." After reading these 
accounts it is no small relief to find that in the midst of the massacre there were 
tiafcives whose fidelity remained unshaken, aftd who heroically risked their own 
livesdn saving others. 
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General Hewitt says in his report, “I am led to think the outbreak was a.d. ujt. 
not premeditated;” but this is only another of his egregious blunders. While 
he was satisfying himself with defending the barracks and taking credit for Thomim- 
having driven the mutineers out of the station, they were carrying out their mittea'Tu 
plans and hurrying along the highroad to Delhi, where they had by previous 2/™' 
arrangement made sure of a welcome reception. Had General Hewitt 
despatched at least a portion of his troops in pursuit, the mutineers must to a 
certainty have been overtaken. Besides the length of the road, there were 
other obstacles that must have retarded them. There was a river to pass, and as 
it was more than half-way between the two places, the mutinous infantry, at 
least, could not have crossed before his dragoons came up with them. It is 
said that an officer of this regiment volunteered to undertake the duty with a 
small detachment, and was not permitted. Thus saved kora the speedy 
vengeance which might have been inflicted, the mutineers hurried on without 
interruption, and on the morning of the 11th were descried approaching Delhi. 

Bo certain were they that the native regiments would not oppose them, that at TEsimiiviii 
first about seven o’clock a body of troopers, numbering not more than thirty or 
forty, on reaching the bridge of boats which here crosses the Jumna, galloped 
over without slacking bridle, rushed into the city, and made their appearance 
in front of the palace, calling clamorously for the king. On being asked what 
they wanted, they told at once that they had revolted, and come from Meerut 
resolved on fighting for their faith and killing the Europeans. Had there been 
no traitors in the palace this answer would have sealed their fate, hut they knew 
better, and delayed not a moment to commence their murderous work. Captain 
Douglas, the commander of the palace guards, and Mr Simon Eraser, commis¬ 
sioner at Delhi, were among the first victims. The latter after shooting a trooper 
who had fired his pistol at him, was cut down and despatched by a number of the 
king's servants, who, as soon as lie fell, rushed out upon him, and kept cutting 
at him with their swords till he was dead. This first taste of blood having as 
it were sharpened their appetite, they forced the door of Captain Douglas’s 
apartments, He was lying on bed suffering from severe injuries which he had soirfltb 
received by leaping from a height to escape from some troopers who had sur¬ 
rounded him. .Beside him stood the Rev. Mr. Jennings the chaplain, his 
daughter and another young lady. They were all ruthlessly murdered. After 
those horrible atrocities a general massacre of Europeans commenced. About 
thirty of them, who had barricaded themselves in the house of Mr. Aldwell, a 
government pensioner, made a resolute but unavailing defence, but the only 
persons who escaped were Mrs. Aldwell and her three children, who, by 
assuming the native dress, succeeded after several hairbreadth escapes in 
reaching the palace, and were there confined with about fifty other Europeans, 
whose lives the king was said to have guaranteed, In vvhat way the guarantee 
was fulfilled will afterwards be seen. 
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Shortly after tlie first troopers had crossed the bridge and rushed to the 
palace, others took the direction of the cantonments, showing how well they 
were aware that the native troops there stationed, instead of encountering them 
as enemies, would at once fraternize with them, and take part in their atrocious 
designs. The British officers still hoped better things, and, indeed, even those 
who saw too clearly what the inevitable result would he had no alternative, 
There were no European troops, who, however outnumbered, might by deeds of 
heroism have defied the utmost fury of their assailants, and it therefore only 
remained to undertake the desperate task of attempting to put down a revolt by 
means of soldiers known to sympathize with it, and suspected of having pledged 
themselves to support it. The consequence was, that the Delhi regiments 
when brought face to face with the Meerut mutineers, not only refused to 
oppose them, but either stood by while their officers were shot down, or, with 
ineffable baseness, joined in the massacre. All idea of making head against the 
mutineers was now necessarily abandoned, but it was thought possible that the 
Flagstaff Tower, a work of some strength, might ho held till relief should arrive 
from Meerut. Here, accordingly, the surviving officers and some European 
residents escaped from tlio city tonic refuge. The defence seemed practicable, 
for Brigadier Graves bad posted himself therewith two guns and alout 300 
sepoys, who were still apparently obeying orders. This exception to the general 
treachery was of short duration, and the handful of Europeans, almost entirely 
deserted, could only disperse and run for their lives. Meanwhile within the 
city the mutiny was assuming the form of an organized rebellion. The Icing 
either voluntarily in execution of a premeditated design, or, as ho afterwards 
pretended, under the influence of intimidation, had assumed the sovereignty of 
India, and seated himself on the throne of the Mogul. 

After this extraordinary usurpation, no time was lost in giving practical 
effect to it. The horrible massacres which accompanied it have been already 
mentioned. The next steps were, if possible, still more explicit. The magazine, 
situated only at a short distance from the palace, immediately attracted the 
attention of the mutineers, and between nine and ten on the morning of the 
11th it was intimated to the native officer commanding outside, that the king 
had sent a guard to take possession of the magazine, and either carry up all the 
Europeans within it to the palace or prevent them from leaving. At this time 
the number of these Europeans was only nine—Lieutenant Willoughby, the 
officer in command, Lieutenants Forrest and Raynor, Conductors Ruoklcy, 
Shaw, and Scully, Sub-conductor Crow, and Sergeants Edwards and Stewart, 
Had they at once on receiving the message attempted an escape it would have 
been impossible to blame them, as defence was evidently hopeless, but they 
were animated by a more heroic spirit, and prepared to meet death sooner than 
abandon their post. Their first measure accordingly was to close and barricade 
, gates, and to place guns double-charged with grape, so as to command the 
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points most likely to be attacked Inside the gate leading to the park stood ad issr 
sub-conductor Crow and Sergeant Stewart with lighted matches in their hands, ’ 
and with orders, if any attempt was made to force an entrance, to fire at once Attempt to 
the two six-pounders under their charge, and then fall hack on the part of the sminue 
magazine where Lieutenants Willoughby and Forrest were posted; the principal '"’S"™* 
gate was similarly defended by two guns, and at the same time within sixty 
yards of it were placed three six-pounder and one twemy-four pounder 
howitzers, which commanded two eioss-roads, and could he managed so as to 
act upon any part of the magazine in the neighbourhood. The most important 
part of the arrangements still remains to he mentioned. The magazine was full 
of stores, and if once in possession of the mutineers would furnish them with 
almost inexhaustible resources. Lieutenant Willoughby calmty contemplating 
this contingency before it became imminent, had already provided against it 
by laying a train to the magazine, and pi’econcerting a signal to he given for 
filing it. 

The message requiring delivery of the magazine had scarcely been received name 
when a strong detachment of soldiers wearing the king’s uniform arrived to mn°° 
enforce it. They began with placing guards over each gate of the magazine, offifemami 
and superintending a number of labourers whom they had employed to carry 
off the whole of the government stores deposited on the outside. As Lieutenant 
Willoughby had disdained to return any answer to the first message, it was 
followed by a second, which threatened that if the gates of the magazine were 
not immediately thrown open the king would send dorvn ladders and scale the 
walls, After a short delay the ladders arrived and were placed against the 
south-eastern turret. The natives within the establishment had previously 
given proofs of insubordination, and now showed their determination to desert 
by climbing over a sloped shed inside the wall, and thus gaining the ladders, 
which enabled them to descend on the other side. The mutineers then began 
to mount, and crowded into the inside of the. turret, from which they kept up 
a fire of musketry. Meanwhile the handful of beleaguered Europeans were not 
idle, As soon as their assailants began to descend into the magazine they 
opened upon them with grape from four field pieces The only persons that 
could he spared to man these guns were Lieutenant Forrest and Conductor 
Buckley, who did not cease to ply them till their last rounds of ammunition 
were expended, The crisis had now arrived The assailants had entered the 
magazine at two points, and in Another moment would possess themselves of 
the guns, which, indeed, even if the ammunition had not been exhausted, could 
not have been worked, as both Lieutenant Forrest and Conductor Buckley had 
been disabled, tho former by two musket-balls which struck his left hand, and 
the other by a musltet-ball .which lodged in his arm above the elbow, At this 
moment, half-past three P.M., Lieutenant Willoughby gave the order, and 
Conductor Buckley repeating it by the preconcerted signal, Conductor Scully 
Von III. 28$ 
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applied tlio match. By the explosion which instantly followed hundreds of the 
mutineers wore blown into the air, and suffered the death they had so lichly 
merited. Unfortunately none of the heroic defenders were permitted to escape 
without severe injury. “Conductor Scully,” says Lieutenant Forrest, "was so 
dreadfully wounded that his escape was impossible. I saw him after the 
explosion, hut his face and head weie so bmnod and coni usod that 1 don’t 
think life could have long remained in him/’ Among the others who perished 
were several European women and children, who had lied to the magazine at 
the commencement of the outbreak. Lieutenants Willoughby and Forrest 
succeeded in reaching the Main Guard at the Cashmere gate. The latter even¬ 
tually escaped, but the former, probably retarded in his flight by the injuries 
he had received, foil into the bands of the mutineers on the road to Meerut and 
was barbarously murdered. Lieutenant liaynor and Conductor Buckley, wlio 
had sought the same place by a dill'cient direction, were more fortunate in 
reaching it. 

Delhi was now entirely in the hands of tlio mutineers, and the king, 
throwing off any disguise which lie had pieviously worn, formally accepted the 
sovereignty which was tendered to him. On the very evening of the outbreak, 
a royal salute of twenty-one guns announced the fact, and on the following 
day, a silver throne, which had been in disuse since 1.812, having been brought 
into the hall of audience, the king took his seat upon it, received the homage 
of the chiefs, and began to issue royal orders. His eldest sou, Miim Moghul, 
became commander-in-chief, and various other sons received appointments 
accordant with their assumed dignities. During the first tumultuous proceedings, 
there was some reason to allege that the massacres had received no countenance 
at court, and were entirely owing to tlio blood-thirsty rabble, which it was then 
impossible to restrain; hut a deed of horror must now be related which 
completely destroys this excuse, and proves that the king and his sons woio 
capable of repeating, in cool blood, the worst atrocities that had yet been 
perpetrated. Mention lias already been made of some Europeans who fled to 
the palace in the hope of finding it an asylum. Others had been brought 
thither as prisoners, till the whole number exceeded fifty. The recesses of the 
palace were sufficiently large to have concealed them all, had they been ten 
times more numerous, and the king had only to give the order, which would 
by this means have secured their personal safety, The suggestion was actually 
made to him, but he declined to accede to it, and shut them up in a place, 
which Mrs. Aldwell thus describes: "We were all confined in one room, very 
dark, with only one door, and no window or other opening. It was not Jit for 
the residence of any human being, much less for the number of us who were 
there. We were very much crowded together, and in consequence of the 
sepoys, and every one who took a fancy to do so, coming and frightening the 
children, we wore frequently obliged to close the one door we had, which then 
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left us without light or air. The sepoys used to come with their muskets 
loaded and bayonets fixed, and ask us whether we would consent to become 
Mahometans, and also slaves, if the king granted us our lives; but the kiuo-’s 
special armed retainers, from which the guard over us was always furnished, 
incited the sepoys to be content with nothing short of our lives, saying we 
should be cut up in small pieces and given as food to the kites and crows ” 
The agony in which the prisoners were thus kept was only preliminary to a 
horrid sacrifice. In the Court Diary, giving by authority an account of the 
daily occurrences at the palace, there is the following entry for the 10th of 
May: “The king held his court in the special hall of audience: forty-nine 
English were prisoners, and the army demanded that they should he given 
over to them for slaughter. The king delivered them up, saying, ‘ The army 
may do as they please.”' Although the infamous sanction thus appears not to 
have been formally given till the 16th, the fate destined for the prisoners was 
so well known that it was openly talked of in Delhi at least two days before. 
Accordingly, a native eye-witness of the whole proceedings bears the following 
testimony: “I heard of it two days before the occuiTence; it was said the 
Europeans would he killed in two days, hut I do not recollect what day it was. 
On tiie day fixed for the slaughter arriving, great crowds of people were flocking 
to the palace about ten A.M. I entered with them.” What are we to think of 
a people who could thus crowd to witness a spectacle almost too horrible for 
description, and keep the day on which it was to he perpetrated as a holiday? 
Mrs. Aldwell and her three children were the only Euiopean prisoners who 
escaped. When taken, she and they were disguised as Mahometans, and she 
had afterwards managed to complete the disguise by learning and teaching 
them the Mahometan confession of faith. In this way they passed as Mussul¬ 
mans from Cashmere, and were specially excepted, when the order arrived to 
bring out the other victims. “The women and children,” says Mrs, Aldwell, 
“began crying, saying they knew they were going to be murdered, but the 
Mahometans swore on the Koran, and the Hindoos on the Jumna, that sueli 
was not the case; that they wanted to give them a better residence, and that 
tho one they were in would be converted into a magazine. On this they went 
out, were counted, but I do not know the number; a rope Avas thrown round 
to encircle the whole group, the same as prisoners are usually kept together 
when on the move; and in this manner they were taken out of my sight.” All 
the victims thus marched off were, with four exceptions, women and children. 
The subsequent massacre is thus narrated by a native eye-witness:—“ On 
reaching the first court-yard, I saw the prisoners all standing together, 
surrounded on all sides by the king’s special armed retainers, or what you may 
term his body-guard, and some of the infantry mutineers. 1 did not observe 
any signal orders given; but on a sudden the > men just mentioned drew tbeir 
swords, and all simultaneously attacked the prisoners, and continued cutting 
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at them till they bad killed them all There were at least 100 or 150 men 
employed in this work of slaughter.” Shoitly afterwards, “the bodies were 
laden on two carts and thrown into the river.” Such was the nature and such 
were the first-fruits of the revolt in Delhi. Before proceeding to give an 
account of the retribution which awaited it, it will be necessary to mention 
the principal localities in which about the same time similar outbreaks occurred, 
and thus furnish a general idea of the extent to which rebellion was oatriod, 
before effectual measures could be taken to curb or suppress it 


CHAPTER II. 


The progress of the mutiny—Vigoinus nionsuroaof lopvoasiou in the Punjab—OutbiaakH i» oilier ijuaitein 
—Tin) Donb—Neomueh and NusHWiiabad -Jluiusi—Baunlly—Oiule - MeubiuoH ol govornuiuit to 
meet the onaw — Koiufoicouieiiti and ptockmatioua- Biego of Delhi coumimui'il 

S outbreak at Meerut, and the entrance of the mutineers into 
Delhi, operated as a common signal to ail the native regiments 
throughout Bengal, and accordingly, in many localities the 
intelligence was no sooner received than a determination was 
evinced to follow llm same course. The utmost, therefore, that 
could he done by the British authorities while preparing for the worst, was to 
interpose obstacles to immediate action, and diminish the moans of mischief 
which the sepoys possessed, by depriving thorn of their arms. Nowhere was 
this policy more quickly adopted and more vigorously carried out than in the 
Punjab. It must at the same time he admitted that the authorities there 
possessed peculiar advantages. The recent annexation of the country, and the 
warlike spirit of its inhabitants, dictated the necessity of keeping a firm grasp 
of it, and hence the troops within it amounted to 59,(356. Of these 10,320 
were Europeans, 13,-130 Puujabcca, and 33,900 hlindoostancos, chiefly sepoys. 
The last, though outnumbering the other two classes, were so situated as to be 
incapable of combined action, and were moreover aware that tliey could not 
carry the sympathy of the inhabitants along with them, as the}'' might have 
hoped to do in Bengal. They were in what tliey regarded as a foreign country, 
and the probability therefore was, that if they did venture on mutiny, it 
would he not merely to encounter a European force, hut to he hunted down by 
a hostile population The advantages which government thus possessed in the 
Punjab were admirably turned to account by the authorities, and the province 
from which at one time danger was most apprehended, not only remained 
comparatively tranquil, hut became mainly instrumental in the final suppression 
of the mutiny. 
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The Meerut outbreak and the possession of Delhi by the mutineers were ad.isst 
made known at Lahore by telegraph on the 12th of May. Sir John Lawrence, 
the chief-commissioner, was their at Rawal Pindee, situated about 130 miles to Critical 
the N N.W., and owing to a stoppage of the telegraph could not he install- tieiwu 
tanoously communicated ivitli Immediate action was howevei felt to he 
necessary. Geneial disaffection among the sepoys was notorious, audit could 
not be doubted that as soon as they should hear of the mutiny, they would 
seize the first opportunity to take part in it Mr. Montgomery, the judicial 
commissioner, therefore, at once assumed the necessary responsibility, and 
having summoned a council of the leading autliorities, civil and military, 
suggested the propriety of rendering the native troops comparatively innocuous 
by depriving them at least of their ammunition and percussion caps, if not 
by disarming them entirely. The latter, the bolder and more effectual course, 
was preferred, and on the following morning was carried into effect. The 
native regiments then in the large military cantonment of Mean Meer, situated 
about six miles from Lahore, were the 16th, 2Cth, and 40th, and the 8th light 
cavalry. To control and overawe all these regiments, the European force con¬ 
sisted only of her majesty’s 81st, mustering about 850 men, and two troops of 
Company's horse-artillery. But only a portion of these could he employed vigorom 
in the important operation of disarming In providing for the security of ■uiopte.i lj 
L ahore, which was itself a focus of mischief, and for the protect)on of the p,*' 11 
barracks, so many European troops were withdrawn, that the whole number 
brought to the parade-ground was not more than 300. When brought face to 
face with this small force, and the dozen guns of horse-artillery accompanying 
them, the sepoys, though mustering about 3500, did not venture to risk a 
combat, and at once obeyed the order to pile their aims. The security derived 
from this decisive act of disarming extended much further than the removal 
of the immediate danger. It dealt with the Asiatic mind in the manner 
which has always proved effectual, and while it confirmed the well-disposed, 
deterred many whose hearts were full of treachery from engaging in any overt 
act of rebellion. It was afterwards ascertained that the disarming was not 
effected an hour too soon. A. plot had been formed for seizing the fort of 
Lahore and massacring all the Europeans there and at Mean Meer, and was 
on the very eve of execution, when it was thus most providentially frustrated, 

On receiving intelligence of the mutiny, Mr. Montgomery sent off an 
express to Eerozepoor to intimate the event to Brigadier Innes, The intima¬ 
tion, which reached that officer on the morning of the 13th, seems not to have 
impressed him so deeply as might have been expected. The arsenal under his 
charge contained immense military stores, and lie could not hut fee], the 
necessity of taking immediate steps for its security, hut the native regiments, 
the 45 th and 57th, were allowed to retain their arms, and immediately showed 
how little they deserved the confidence reposed in them. On this subject the 
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opinion given by Sir John Lawrence, in his report on the mutiny in the Punjab, 
is decisive:—“On the British side affairs were badly managed. It was foitu- 
nate that the European barracks were close to the arsenal, into which building 
a company of Europeans wore introduced, just before it was assailed by the 
native infantry, But after the arsenal had been secured and the mutineers 
repulsed, they were allowed to return and burn buildings in the cantonment 
at their pleasure during the whole night of Lhe 14th May. No adequate dibits 
were made to destroy or even to punish them. Even those who, in their (light 
from the station towards Delhi, had been seized by the police and the country 

people, were not brought to trial until reitoiatcd 
orders to that effect bad been issued. But un¬ 
fortunately at Fevozepoor errors did not end 
here; for when, at a date subsequent to the 
above occurrences, the 10th light cavalry were 
disarmed, their horses were not taken away, 
When, however, Lhe taking of the horses was 
insisted on at last, the troopers had a full oppor¬ 
tunity of concocting their plans for an outbreak; 
for the order about the horses, instead of being 
kept secret, was formally copied and circulated 
in the regimental order-book.” Happily, not¬ 
withstanding this tissue of blunders, no massacre 
of Europeans was perpetrated. 

At Umballa the native troops had for some time given proofs of disaffection, 
As early as the 19th of April mysterious liras began to occur, and were gene¬ 
rally believed to be the work of the sepoys. On the 8th of May a prediction 
was current in the 5th and 60th native infantry stationed tbero, “that in the 
following week blood would lie shed at Delhi or Umballa, and that a general 
rising would take place;” and only two days afterwards, the 10th, the day of 
the fatal Meerut outbreak, as if they had feared that others might anticipate 
them in fulfilling the prediction, both of the above regiments rushed simul¬ 
taneously to their bells of arms, and began loading their muskets. They were 
afterwards induced to desist, but the portion of the 00th stationed as a guard 
over the treasury persisted in retaining their arms during the whole day. 
Strange to say, this overt act of mutiny was unconditionally forgiven by the 
military authorities, and the result which might have been anticipated was, 
that large portions of these regiments afterwards joined the rebels at Delhi 
The above blunders committed in tlie Punjab and the Ois-Sullej states were 
fortunately only exceptions to the judicious management generally evinced in 
the same quarters, The important fort and arsenal of Phi lour, on the frontier 
of the Julbmder Doab, was happily saved by throwing in a company of European 
infantry arid some European artillerymen into the fort, and dispossessing 
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the native troops before they had time to give effect to the treachery which ad isst 
they had for some time been meditating. The same promptitude of action also 
saved the fort of Govindghur. This fort, besides being the most central and Fort of 
most important stronghold in the Punjab, completely commanded Amritsar, , G °Va KlShUt 
the religious capital of the Sikhs, and the possession of it was hence absolutely 
indispensable to the maintenance of tranquillity in that quarter. At the time 
of the outbreak it was occupied by a detachment of the 59th native infantry, 
and only seventy European artillerymen. The latter must have been over¬ 
powered had they not been reinforced by half a company of her majesty’s 81st 
hurried over in ehas or native ono-horse gigs from Lahore. What the former 
would have done may be inferred from the fact that it afterwards became 
necessary to disarm them. 

On the 11th of May, when the telegraph announced the outbreak, the forces statu of nf- 
occupying the Peshawer valley consisted of about 2800 European and 8000 lvdawer 0 
native soldiers, with 18 field guns and a mounted battery. Immediately on ™ n “ y ’ 

Lho receipt of the disastrous intelligence, it was resolved, on the suggestion of 
Colonel John Nicholson, then deputy-commissioner at Peshawer, to form a move¬ 
able column of picked troops. At the same time orders were issued for the 
rigid examination of all sepoy correspondence at the post-office. For some time 
the disaffection of the filth native infantry forming part of the Peshawer con¬ 
tingent had been notorious, and therefore one of the first steps taken was to 
cripple it for intrigue, by breaking it up into detachments, and marching them 
off to isolated outposts. While thus providing for the safety of the district, the 
general interest was not forgotten; and on the 13th of May the guide corps, which 
has since so greatly distinguished itself, quitted its cantonment at Murdan six 
hours after it got the order, and the next morning had accomplished the distance 
of thirty miles to Attock, while hurrying on to assist in the recovery of 
Delhi. Meantime the news of the outbreak having become known to the sepoys, 
a rapid change took place in their demeanour, and their mutinous intentions 
could no longer he disguised, Precautions were accordingly taken. The 
treasure, amounting to nearly a quarter of a million sterling, was removed 
from the centre of cantonments to the fort outside, which was at the same time 
garrisoned by Europeans. The inspection of native correspondence, at the post- 
office, was now making ominous revelations. Letters addressed to soldiers of donee 
the fifth, revelled in descriptions of the atrocities perpetrated in Hindoostan on 
the men, women, and children of the Feringhees, and contained messages from 
their relatives, urging them to emulate the example. Another letter, which did 
not pass through the post-office, but fell into the hands of Brigadier Cotton, 
commanding at Peshawer, was a formal communication from part of the 51st 
native infantry stationed there to the 64th. After some preliminary saluta¬ 
tions, it proceeded thus:—"‘The cartridge: will have to be beaten on the 22d 
instant. Of this you are hereby informed. This is addressed to you by the 
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whole regiment. 0 brothers! the religion of Hindoos and Mahometans is all 
one. Therefore all yon soldiers should know this Here all the sepoys are at 
the bidding of the jemadar, soabahdar-wajor, and hnvihhir-major. All are 
discontent with this business, whether small or great. What more need be 
written? Do as you think best. TIigh and low send their obeisance, benedic¬ 
tion, salutation, and service/’ It was added by another hand. “The above is 
the state of affairs here. In whatever way you can manage it, come in to 
Peslrawer on the 21st instant. Thoroughly understand that point. In feet eat 
there and drink here.” The authorities thus made aware of the plot, and the 
very day fixed for its execution, wore able to counterwork it, though not 
entirely to prevent overt acts of mutiny. On the 21st, the day appointed, a 
part of the 55th, on duty at the Atlock ferry, suddenly quitted their post and 
marched away towards Nowshera. On the way they wore joined by a detach¬ 
ment of tho 2*t'th native infantry, who were escorting commissariat stores to 
Peshawar, Major Verner, commanding at Nowshcru, informed by an express 
of their approach, was able to intercept and disarm them. This success, 
however, only proved the signal to a more serious outbreak, for the moment he 
re-entered Nowshera with his prisoners, three companies of the 55th stationed 
there came to the rescue, and having succeeded, broke open the regimental 
magazine, supplied themselves with ammunition, and having succeeded in 
crossing the (Jabool, hastened off in the direction ol' Mnrdan, where the main 
body of the 55th was stationed. The whole immediately fraternized, and the 
mutiny of the regiment was complete. 

After such overt acts a general disarming of Die native troops could no 
longer he delayed. It began with the regiments stationed at Pealniwer, 
consisting of the 5th light cavalry, and tho 24th, 27th, and 51st native infantry, 
Another regiment, the 21st native infantry, was exempted, because an infantry 
regiment seemod indispensable to carry on the duties of the station, and this 
one had hitherto shown no sympathy with the mutineers. Besides the above 
there were two regiments of irregular cavalry, tho 7th and 18th. Those also 
were exempted for similar reasons, though not without considerable hesitation, 
as the fidelity of tho former of the two was already shaken, and that of the 
latter was at least problematical. The case then stood thrift Four native 
regiments were to be disarmed, and three, who were to be spectators of the 
operation, were by no means free from the suspicion of being more inclined to 
oppose than to assist in it. Tire European regiments were the 70th and 87th, 
and these, with the artillery, on the morning of the 22d, took up positions at 
the two ends of the cantonment. The measure had been resolved, and was 
carried out with so much promptitude that the native troops, however much 
inclined to resist, were too faint-hearted to venture upon it, and laid down 
then? arms, The next step necessary was to deal with the 55th native infantry, 
who had mutinied at Mnrdan. Near midnight of the 28d, a fotce of 800 
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European infantry, 250 irregular cavalry, horse-levies and police, and eight a.d is 5 i, 
guns, left Pesliawcr under command of Colonel Chute of her majesty’s 70th, 
accompanied by Colonel Nicholson as political officer. At sunrise of the 25th, nmIioIhoh 
this force, increased by a detachment from Nowshera under Major Vaughan, 
was descried approaching Murdan. The mutineers no sooner heard the intel¬ 
ligence than they rushed from the fort and fled tumultuously towards the 
hills of Swat. They had got so far ahead before the pursuit commenced, and 
the ground was so rugged, that the guns of their pursuers were never brought 
within range They were not, however, permitted to escape with impunity; 
for Colonel Nicholson, hurrying forward with a party of troopers, succeeded in 
overtaking them. Thus brought to hay the mutineers faced about, and a 
desperate encounter took place, hut not with doubtful issue. Nicholson’s 
impetuous charge drove his enemies before him, and they fled, scattering Lhem- 
selves over the country in companies and sections. The pursuit was continued, 
and with so much success, that before the day closed 120 had been slain and 
15 0 made prisoners. 

While the mutiny was thus either anticipated by disarming, or curbed and Uuiinjin 
punished by the vigorous measures adopted in the Punjab, it made rapid and 
alarming progress in other quarters. In the beginning of May the 9th native 
infantry was distributed in the Doab in four detachments—three companies 
being stationed at Alighur, three at Mynpoorie, three at Efcawah, and one 
at Boolundslmhur, Hitherto the confidence of the European officers in the 
fidelity of the regiment had been unbounded, and though they could not but 
fool some anxiety after they had been startled by the disastrous intelligence 
from Meerut and Delhi, their hope still was that, however faithless others might 
be, their men would prove an honourable exception. And there certainly 
seemed to be good grounds for this charitable judgment. At Aliglmr, where 
the head-quarters of the regiment were established, the soldiers, so far from 
sympathizing with the mutineers, hail readily assisted in hunting down some 
troopers of the 3d cavalry, -who, after taking part in the atrocities at Meerut, 
had wandered into their neighbourhood, probably in search of plunder. They 
had given a still stronger proof of fidelity, by not only refusing to listen to a 
Brahmin, who had come among them as a secret agent to incite them to 
mutiny, but by taking him prisoner and handing him over to their com¬ 
mander. It is difficult to believe that in thus acting they were only seeking a 
cover to their real designs. The probability rather is that up to this time, 
though they may have been shaken by the sinister influences brought to bear 
on them, they had not formed any decided resolution, but were waiting the 
course of events in that dubious vacillating state where any sudden impulse 
from either side is sufficient to turn the scale. We accordingly learn that it 
Was an impulse of this nature which actually determined them. The Brahmin, 
for his attempt to seduce them, had been condemned to die, and they had stood 
Von, III. 309 
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on the paracio ground when the sentence was carried into execution, without 
betraying any particular emotion. Unfortunately, the lifeless body was still 
hanging on tho gallows, when some soldiers who bad been absent on duty 
arrived. Far from participating in the apparent apathy ol their comrades, the 
sight filled them with indignation, and one of their number stopping from the 
ranks, and pointing to the gallows, exclaimed—“ That man is a martyr.” No 
sooner were the words uttered than the whole soldiers present, as il seized 
by a sudden frenzy, rushed forth shouting defiance, proceeded directly to the 
treasury, plundered it, burst open the jail, liberating all the prisoners, and then 
took the highroad to Delhi. As there were no European troops present, no 
resistance could be offered to their proceedings, but it is only fair to mention 
that no blood-thirstiness was manifested, and no lives were taken. This out¬ 
break, which took place on the 20th of May, was forthwith responded to by 
tho other three detachments—by that of Mynpoorie on the 22(1, of lftavvah oil 
the 23d, and of Boolundslmhur on tho 21th. It is unnecessary to give the- 
details of each, though honourable notice is certainly due to a young office)-, 
Lieutenant da ICantzow, who, undeterred either by threats or actual violence, 
kept his post at Mynpoorie, and actually succeeded in inducing- the mutinews 
to depart without plundering the treasury. 

After those revolts in the Doab, nearly a week elapsed without any other 
actual rising, and many were sanguine enough to imagine that the insurrec¬ 
tionary spirit had nearly expended itself. And there is some ground to believe 
that could Delhi have been at this time wrested from the mutineers by a 
sudden onset, and a signal retribution inflicted for the atrocities of which they 
had been guilty, the revolt would have received its death-blow. The recapture 
of Delhi, however, by any troops which could be hastily mustered for the 
purpose was Impossible, and the continued possession of the old Mogul capital 
by the insurgents gave a new and irresistible stimulus to revolt. All at once, 
after a short and delusive interval, a simultaneous burst of insurrection took 
place, though in localities so widely distant that it could scarcely have been in 
consequence of previous concert. On this recommencement, the first display of 
open violence occurred in the towns of Idansi and Hissar, in the district of 
Hurreana, lying to the north-west of that of Delhi. There, on the 28th of 
May, the Hurreana battalion of light infantry and the 4th irregular cavalry 
breaking out into open mutiny, commenced an indiscriminate massacre of 
Europeans, and were guilty of deeds as atrocious as any that had yet been 
perpetrated. On the evening of the same day, in the remote locality of 
Nusseerabad, situated fifteen miles south-east of Ajmore, in the very centre of 
Rajpoot;ma> two regiments of Bengal native infantry, tho 15th and the 30th, 
together with & company of Bengal native artillery, proceeded to execute the 
mutinous designs of which they had previously given many indications, One 
of their first, steps was to make themselves master's of the guns. They were 
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not, however, permitted to retain them without a struggle. The first Bombay a.d isu. 
light cavalry (lancers), showing how little sympathy the army of that presidency 
had with that of Bengal, hastened to the rescue, and repeatedly charged the Ouflneok at 
mutineers. It was unhappily without success. The disparity of numbers was B, ‘ r6aiy ' 
too great, aud the]' were obliged to retire in the direction of Beawr, situated 
about thirty miles to the south-west. During tire struggle several of the 
European officers had fallen, hut the survivors, together with the other 
European residents, protected by the lancers, were enabled to make their 
escape. A still more formidable outbreak had, in the meantime, occurred at 
Bareilly, the capital of Bohilcmrd. Having recounted the rnauy wrongs which 
the Rohillas suffered in consecpience of the iniquitous compact made between 
Warren Hastings and the Nabob of Oude, we can hardly deny that there was 
something retributive in the vengeance which they took on this occasion, 
though the parties who suffered were certainly not the wrong-doers. The 
troops stationed here were the 18th and 68th Bengal native infantry, the Stir 
irregular cavalry, and a company of native artillery. Their disaffection was 
well known, and they had so little attempted to disguise it, tlrat the European 
women and children had been removed for safety to the hill station of Nynee 
Tal. The evil day was however postponed by dexterous management, and the 
excitement which for some days threatened immediate violence, had so far 
subsided that the danger seemed, at least for the present, to be passing away. 

Tiro sepoys themselves employed all the arts of Asiatic treachery in counten- Tuvtarof 

1 , ¥ t J the BOpoyB. 

finding this delusion. Professing deep contrition for having been misled by 
evil counsel, they were now only anxious that the past should he forgotten, 
and they requested, as a proof of restored confidence, that the women and 
children who bad been sent off to Nynee Tal should return. With this 
request the British authorities were not so infatuated as to comply; hut 
Brigadier Sibbald was so far imposed upon that he wrote to the government, 
assuring them, in confident terras, of the fidelity of his troops, provided their 
fears were set at rest by an assurance that they were not to be punished for 
any previous irregularities. The brigadier's letter could scarcely have reached 
its destination, when the sepoys proved the hollowness of all their professions, 
and he himself became one of their first victims. Having, like their fellow- 
traitors at Meerut, fixed on a Sunday, they rose by preconcerted signal on the 
Slat of May, and at once cotnmenced the work of murder and devastation, by 
opening on their officers both with grape and musketry, firing the bungalows, 
plundering the treasury, and throwing open the jail, which contained nearly 
3000 prisoners. These mingling with a populace notoriously one of the most 
turbulent in India, had full scope to commit every form of outrage. The 
insurrection being tlius completely triumphant, soon found fitting representa¬ 
tives, both of the military and the civil authority—of the former, in the person 
of Ruktawar Khan, soubnlidar of artillery, who, assuming the rank of general. 
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paraded the city In the carriage of the murdered brigadier, followed by a 
numerous staff; and of the latter, in the person of Khan Bahadur Khan, a 
retired native judge, who repaid his obligation to the British government, 
which had pensioned him, by turning traitor, and employing the forms of law 
to murder its officers In this way two of the European judges, charged with 
imaginary crimes, were subjected to the mockery of a trial, condemned to death, 
and immediately executed. The example of Bareilly was speedily followed at 
Moradahad and Shahjohanpoor, the other principal military stations of Rohil- 
cund. At Moradahad the 29th native infantry, more avaricious than blood¬ 
thirsty, were so intent on plunder that they allowed their officers to escape, 
It was otherwise at Shahjohanpoor, where the 28th nativo infantry, choosing 
the same Sunday as at Bareilly, shot one officer on the parade ground, and 
then sent a party of murderers into the church Notwithstanding the sudden¬ 
ness and ferocity of this sacrilegious attack, the greater part of the European 
residents escaped into Oude. Here, however, instead of the asylum which 
they hoped to find, the whole party, men, women, and children, fell into the 
hands of savages, still worse than those from whom they had (led, and were 
barbarously massacred in the vicinity of Aurangabad. 

The mention of Oude, as well as the sequence of events, would now naturally 
lead us to trace the course of the revolt in that province, but some advantage 
in respect of arrangement will be gained by previously noticing the disastrous 
outbreaks at some other localities. We begin with Neomueh, situated in an 
isolated portion of Scindia’s dominions, near the south-east borders of Raj poo- 
tana, and, with Jhansi, long the capital of an independent native principality, 
hut finally incorporated with British India, in accordance with the annexation 
policy, which refused to recognize an adopted heir. The troops stationed at 
Neemuch belonged to what was designated the Gwalior contingent, and there¬ 
fore did not properly form part of our Indian army, but they were virtually 
included in it, because, though nominally belonging to Scindia, they were 
provided by the British government, in accordance with, treaty, and commanded 
by British officers. Still tlic relations which they bore to a nativo piinco gave 
additional importance to their movements, as from these an inference might lie 
drawn as to the course which the prince himself might be disposed to take in 
the fearful struggle which had commenced, and the degree of control which he 
might be able to exercise, whether for good or evil. As to Scindia personally, 
there was indeed scarcely any room for doubt. At the very commencement of 
the outbreak he had come forward of hits own accord to place his body-guard 
and all his other troops at the disposal of Mr. Colvin, the lieutenant-governor 
of the North-western Provinces, and his subsequent conduct had shown that Llio 
fidelity of the Gwalior contingent, if any efforts on his part could secure it, 
would remain unshaken. Ouo move ominous feature was thus added to the 
revolt, when it appeared that the sepoys of tips contingent fraternized with 
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those of Bengal, and would in all probability follow their example. The troops ad is." 
at Neemuch consisted of the 7th and 72d regiments of infantry, the 1st legi- 
ment of cavalry, and the 4th company of artillery. For some time symptoms Wim .it 
of disaffection had been visibly manifested, and on the two last days of May, SeLm " cl1 
and the 1st of June, the whole troops were in such a state of excitement that 
an actual rising was hourly expected. From some cause, however, it suddenly 
subsided, and the 2d passed in comparative tranquillity. On the Sd another 
change took place, the disturbance became worse than ever, and at last, 
towards midnight, the discharge of a gun, the preconcerted signal, announced 
that the mutiny had commenced. The main hody of the troops occupied the 
cantonments situated without the town, but the foit within it was garrisoned 
by the right wing of the 7th regiment, while the left wing was stationed at 
an hospital about a quarter of a mile distant, The moment the outbreak 
commenced, the whole of the troops in cantonments took part in it, but the 
7th regiment seemed not to have fully made up their minds, and the left wing 
marcher! off in obedience to their officers, and joined the right wing in the fort, 
both making loud protestations of unshaken fidelity. Meantime the work of 
destruction went on below, and many barbarous murders were committed. 

The officers within the fort, looking down from its ramparts, saw the air lighted 
up with the flames of their burning bungalows, but, though held in a torture of 
suspense as to the fate of their fellow-officers, and the other European residents, 
gave so much credit to the loyal professions of the garrison, that they scarcely 
doubted their own individual safety. On this point, however, they were soon 
undeceived, for when the mutineers appeared before the fort, and threatened to 
open upon it with their artillery, a soubahdar, who had seen nearly fifty years’ 
service, and to whom, from the confidence reposed in him, the command of the 
picket placed at the gate had been intrusted, coolly ordered it to he thrown 
open. When the officers attempted to resist this treacherous order, they were 
significantly reminded that they had better look to themselves, since the 
garrison, though disposed to favour their escape, never would nor could save 
them from tlx© mutineers outside, of whose murderous intentions they were 
well aware, This intimation left the officers no alternative hut flight, which 
they accomplished witli the utmost difficulty. 

The mutiny at Jbansi was of a still more atrocious character. At this ltu - tin r 
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place, situated 140 miles south of Agra, near the north-west extremity of 
Bundelcund, a strong feeling of discontent existed, particularly among those 
who had formerly been connected with the native court, and regretted the loss 
of their independence by a course of policy which seemed to them at once 
fraudulent and violent. The ranee, indeed, so far from concealing her resent¬ 
ment, had given utterance to it in the most unequivocal form, by spurning the 
pension allotted to her by tlie British government. Under such circumstances, 
it was not to be expected that when the revolt began to spread, Jhansi would 
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long refrain from taking a prominent part in it. The only troops in the place 
were the loft wings of the 12tli native and the 14th irregular infantry. From 
the, first intelligence of the proceedings at Meerut and Delhi, an outbreak had 
been imminent, as the ranee and her advisers were suspected of tampering with 
the sepoys. But though the wish to break out into open violence was visibly 
manifest, the fear of being committed before .success scorned certain sufficed to 
keep both the sepoys and their tempters in chock, and the actual mutiny did 
not take place till the 4th of Juno. The Europeans, forewarned of their danger, 
had fixed opon the fort as their place of refuge Accordingly, when the alarm 
was given, they rushed to it with one accord. The prospect before them was 
fearful. Their whole number, women and children included, amounted only to 
fifty-live, and how were these to withstand the hundreds of blood-thirsty 
wretches by whom they were besot? Tbo struggle at once commenced, and 
the heroic band, fighting for life and all that was dear to them, made good 
their defence for four days. At last, when their resources bad begun to fail, 
and tlioir position was nearly desperate, a new and more formidable enemy 
appeared. The ranee sent her artillery and elephants, and the gates, though 
strongly barricaded, were forced. By retiring into some of the buildings, it 
might still have been possible to hold out a little longer, hut as an unconditional 
surrender must speedily have been forced, we can easily understand how 
readily tlio terms were listened to, when the mutineers offered, on the delivery 
of the fort, to save the lives of all within it. This offer, after it lmd been 
confirmed by the most solemn oaths, was accepted, and all who bad survived 
the miseries of the siege, having laid down their arms, were beginning to retire, 
when, in utter violation of all that had been stipulated and sworn, they were 
seized, carried off to a place of execution, and put to the sword, man, woman, 
and child, with a barbarity too horrible for description. 

At the very commencement of the revolt, some anxiety was felt for Agra, 
once the capital of all India, and still tho capital of the hi or tin western Provinces. 
Fortunately, indeed, it had not, like Delhi, been left destitute of European 
troops, and it was therefore certain that, happen what might, it would not fall 
like that city without a struggle. The troops stationed in it at tho Lime of 
the revolt were the 3d European fusiliers, a troop of European artillery, and 
two sepoy regiments, the 44tli and G7th native infantry. Among tho latter, 
when the first intelligence of the mutiny arrived, the excitement was extreme, 
and the mischief which they meditated was indicated by numerous incendiary 
fires. Their object in raising them apparently was to lure the European troops 
to their lines, for the purpose of’ extinguishing the flames, and take advantage 
of thoir absence while thus employed, to make themselves masters of tbo fort. 
If this was tho plan, the judicious arrangements of the authorities defeated it. 
Knowing that every tiring depended on the possession of the fort, they made its 
security their first object, and never reduced the garrison so far as to give any 
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hope of attacking it with success. The lieutenant-governor at the same time a d isqt 
exerted himself to the utmost to prevent or postpone the anticipated outbreak. 

As early as the 14tli of Mayj he met the whole troops of the station on the state of 
parade ground, and harangued them in a manner which called forth the loudest ^ 
protestations of inviolable fidelity. The sepoys in particular seemed unable to 
give sufficient utterance to their applause, and continued to make tke air ring 
with their cheers long after ho had retired. At this time the depth of native 
duplicity was so little understood, that Mr. Colvin himself did not hesitate to 
speak confidently of the effect which his address had produced, and he there¬ 
fore naturally followed it up with a proclamation, in which he declared his 
belief that “ European and native portions of the military forces now rapidly 
assembling, will honourably and eagerly vie with each other in the extirpation 
of the traitorous criminals who have endeavoured to sow utterly groundless 
distrust between the powerful and beneficent British government and its 
attached native soldiery.” The two native regiments were on had terms, and 
Mr. Colvin, well aware of tire fact, endeavoured to turn it to account by 
employing them as a kind of mutual check upon each other. In accordance 
with this policy, when, in the end of May, it became desirable to bring in a 
quantity of treasure from Muttra, about thirty miles north-west of Agra, 
instead of sending Europeaus, who could ill he spared for such a purpose, 
he selected for the service two native companies, one from each regiment, in 
the belief that their hatred would not allow them to be guilty of a common 
act of treachery. It proved otherwise. No sooner were they in possession of 
the treasure, than they forgot their own quarrels, broke out into open mutiny, 
and marebed oil with their plunder for Delhi. The incident was so far fortu¬ 
nate that it completely opened the eyes of the authorities, and by compelling 
them to disarm both regiments, as utterly unworthy of confidence, undoubtedly 
prevented a more serious catastrophe. 

While Agra thus narrowly escaped, Allahabad, situated at the junction of Jimmy at 
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the Jumna with the Ganges, was subjected to a still more fiery ordeal. This 
city, though justly regarded as the key of the lower provinces of Bengal, and 
containing an ai*senal with 40,000 stand of arms, large numbers of cannon, and 
vast military stores, had been left entirely at the mercy of native troops. A 
few soldiers, forming the magazine staff, were Europeans, hut the garrison 
within the fortress was composed of a regiment of Sikhs, about 400 strong, 
and a company of the Oth native infantry, while the remainder of the latter 
regiment occupied the cantonments. In this state of matters an assault by the 
sepoys must have been successful, and Allahabad, with its immense military 
stores, would, like Delhi, have become a stronghold of the mutineers. Fortu¬ 
nately the authorities were on the alert, and in the absence of any other means 
of reinforcement, a body of aged European invalids, about seventy in number, 
occupying the fort of Chun&r, were despatched by steamer, and arrived in the 
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very nick of time The company of the Gth native infantry, in ehatge of the 
principal gate of the fortress, had conspired to admit their comrades, when they 
found themselves suddenly displaced They endeavoured, however, to make a 
merit of necessity, and as a cover to their treachery, the whole regiment made 
such professions of fulelily, that the thanks of the govornor-geneial were 
publicly coimryed to them on the Gth of dune d'lieir grid ideation seemed to 
know no bounds, and their cheers were still liugingiu the ears ol'(heir deluded 
officers as they sat nL mess, when they weic skittled hy the intelligence that 
the mutiny had commenced. Several of them were shot down UToie they 
could leave the mess-ioom, and others were harhiuously murdered as they 
hastened to the lines, in hope of quelling disturbance. The Europeans within 
the fort, though gallantly suppoited hy the Sikhs, barely sufficed for its 
protection, and lienee, both within the town and the cantonments, the work of 
plunder and devastation continued almost unchecked Before the mutineers 
left, after plundering the treasury, throwing open the jail, which contained 
nearly 3000 prisoners, and burning down the cantonments, fifty Europeans 
had been massacred. The rest found refuge within the fort, and were obliged 
to remain there, as anarchy reigned within the city, and .British authority had 
nearly ceased throughout the whole tract of country which skills the (larges 
from Allahabad up to Agra. 

About sixty miles below Allahabad, and nearly duo east from it,, stood 
Benares, the great stronghold of 11 Unionism If religion had anything to do 
with the revolt, it might have been anticipated that this was the place of all 
others where it would burst forth with the greatest fury. Its population 
exceeding 180,000 was notorious for turbulence, and the only troops in whom 
full confidence could bo placed were 190 of her majesty’s 10th foot, and a small 
detail of aitillcry, with throe guns. The native troops consisted of a Sikh 
corps, the 37th native infantry, and the 13th irregular cavalry. It was hoped 
that both the Sikhs and the, cavalry would remain faithful The 37th, on the 
contrary, were known to be mutinous, and on the 1st of June it was resolved 
to deprive them of their arms. The resolution once taken ought to have been 
immediately executed, hut was fixed only for the 5th. In the interval the 
sepoys, through some unknown channel became aware of what was intended; 
and to increase the difficulty intelligence arrived that at Azimglmr, a place 
about fifty miles to the north of Benares, tire 17th native infantry had mutinied 
on the 3d, and decamped after seizing treasure to the amount of £170,000. 
Not a moment Could now bo lost, and on the 1th the first step in the process of 
disarming was commenced by suddenly locking the bells or huts where the anus 
Were kept. By this time the sepoys were equally on the alert, and having 
hurst open the doors of the hells gained possession of their arms hy open force, 
The draggle now commenced. On the one side stood the Europeans, mustering 
not nwtn than 200, and on the other native troops to the number of about 2000, 
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Tin's immense disparity was compensated to the iomot by the possession of ad U 57 
three guns, while their opponents had none; by their indomitable courage, and 
hy some reluctance on the part of many of the native troops finally to commit Wiitim a 
themselves. It, is even said that the Sikhs, when they made common cause i 

with the Bengal troops, acted rather under the influence of some unaccountable 
panic than fumi any premeditated design. Favoured by this combination of 
(iioumslanees the Europeans gained a compare Lively easy vie loiy, only four, 
one of them the commander of the iiregular cavalry, being killed, and twonty- 
one wounded, This first success had an excellent effect upon the populace, 
who, eontiary to what had been feared, did not venture to rise. 

We now hasten towards Oude, which had become and was destined long 
to lie a main centre of revolt. Its first mutiny, and the suppression of it, 
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have already been described. As its recurrence sooner or later could hardly he Mu tinym 
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doubted, Sir Henry Lawrence made diligent use of the respite which he had 

gained, and endeavoured to prepare for the worst. Ilia head-quarters were at the 

residency of Lucknow, situated on the north side of the city, close to the right 

hank of the (hnuutee. Beside it were the treasury and the hospital, and a 

number id' buildings of solid masonry, occupied as dwelling-houses and public 

office,>i. About a, mile and a half to tlm eastward was tbo Chowpoyrah Istubul, 

a cruciform building used as barracks hy her majesty's S2d, the only European 

infantry thou in the province. At some distance to the north of the barracks 

stood another building called the ICuddum Kasool, •Which had been converted 

into a powder magazine. In the same vicinity were the linos of the 3d 

regiment of military police, Immediately south of the barracks was Hie Tara 

Kotee or observatory, where all, the law coufts were concentrated. About a 

mile above the residency* and on the sabre side of tbo river, wore the Dovvlut 

Khaim and Shcesli Miulml, forming part of at old palace of the Kings of Oude. 
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Ln the one •were the head-quarters of Hie brigadier commanding (lie (Judo 
irregular force, and in tho other a magazine containing many stands of anm 
and native guns. Still farther up the river, and to the westwaid, was the 
palace of Moosa llagh, occupied hy the eotumanding officers of the tth and 7th 
ieg invents of Oude irregular infantry, which were cantoned in its vicinity. 
About a, quarter of a mile above the residency tho Goomteo was crossed by an 
iron bridge, the road from which led almost in a straight line, to the M miaou and 
Moodkeepoor cantonments. These, situated three miles north from Lucknow, 
were at this time occupied by the 13th, IStli, and 71st native infantry, a, regi¬ 
ment of regular native cavalry, and two batteries of native and one of European 
artillery. The only other military station in the vicinity of Lucknow was that 
of the 2d Chulc irregular cavalry at Ohulckur Kotce, on (die. left hank of the 
river, nearly opposite to Kuddum Thisool, and nearly as far from the residency 
as the Muriaon cantonments. Sir Henry Lawrence, who obtained full military 
powers giving him tho. command of all the forces in On do, at once saw the 
necessity of altering the ahovo arrangement of the troops. Lour guns were 
brought from tin', Muriaon cantonment to (lie lines of her majesty’s 32d, and 
120 men of this regiment were intrusted with tin 1 protection of the treasury 
and residency, which had formerly been entirely at the mercy of native guards, 
At the same time, while the, women and the nick were lodged in the residency, 
the rest of tho regiment was removed from its isolated position and moved 
down to the cantonment, and stationed close to the European battery. These 
measures, excellent so far as they wont, were not deemed sullicient, A place of 
strength where the military stores might be concentrated, and an asylum might 
be found incase of attack, was still wanted. If or ibis purpose choice was made 
of the Muchee Bliowun, situated on the right bank of the river, about half-way 
between the residency and the Dowlut Kluina. At the, same time, though an 
attack on the residency was scarcely feared, some slight defensive works, chiefly 
as a precaution against any sudden insurrection of tho populace, were begun, 
Tho treasury also was largely replenished, by sending out parti cm into tho 
different districts, and bringing in the sums which had been previously collected. 

During the above preparations the progress of the mutiny in other quarters 
had added greatly to the difficulty of maintaining tranquillity in Ovule, 
where there was reason to apprehend that any rising would, in all proba¬ 
bility, not only involve the whole province, but extend beyond its limits, 
particularly to the important town and district of Cawnpoor, only separated 
from it by tho Ganges. Here General Sir Hugh Wheeler had only a mere, 
handful of Europeans to oppose a largo brigade of native troops, consisting 
of the 1st, 53d, and 5Gth native infantry, and the 2d light cavalry, and was 
obliged to rest satisfied with preparations which wore palpably inadequate, I n 
the hope that if the sepoys did rise they would march off for Delhi, he formed 
an entrenchment, which, however incapable of permanent defence, might 
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furnish a temporary asylum. Reinforcements had been promised by the gov- ad 1557 . 
eminent, and were daily expected, but the case was so urgent that Sir Henry 
Lawrence could not refuse his application for aid, and detached to hiui on the rositumof 
2 Lst of May fifty men of the 32d, conveyed in post-carriages, and two squadrons tviJumut 
of cavalry In this emergency Sir Hugh received an offer which was too ta " ni ”'“ 
tempting to ho refused. It consisted of “two guns and three hundred men, 
cavalry and infantry, furnished by the Maharajah of Bitboor,” tlm infamous 
miscreant uow only too well known as Nana Sahib. He was the adopted son 
of Eajco Row, the last of the peishwas, who, when reduced to extremity, had 
obtained by treaty a pension of £90,000 a year, and a residence at Bithoor, 
situated on the Ganges about twelve miles above Cawupoor, At his death 
Nana Sahib succeeded to a large portion of Ids immense wealth, hut his claim 
to a continuance of the pension was refused Though he often complained of 
the refusal, and stigmatized it as a breach of public faitli.it did not suit him to 
assume the airs of a malcontent, or subject himself to suspicion as an enemy to 
British intcresK On the contrary he courted the society of our countrymen, 
and was regarded by them as a favourable specimen of the liberalized Hindoo. 

Sir Hugh Wheeler’s long residence in India and intimate acquaintance with 
native maimers perhaps only laid him more open to the influence of such a 
elm meter, and henco, though specially warned to be on his guard against the 
Nana, lie not only accepted his proffered aid, but showed how unbounded his 
confidence was by employing his troops to guard the treasury. 

The Red, a moveable Mahometan festival which fell on the 24th of May, nwiuRw 
was generally believed to have boon fixed upon for the outbreak in Oudo. 

The crisis, however, somehow postponed, did not arrive till the 30th. That day 
bad passed away quietly, and the evening gun had been fired as usual at nine 
o'clock, when the light company of the 71 st native infantry suddenly turned 
out and began firing at random At the same instant two parties, the one 
belonging to the same regiment, and the other to the, 7 th light cavalry, appeared 
at the opposite gates of the cantonment, and made directly for the moss-house, 
evidently with the diabolical design of placing the officers between two fires, 
and rendering their escape impossible. Fortunately the first shot had proved a 
sufficient, warning. Sir Henry Lawrence, who was now residing in the canton¬ 
ment, hastily proceeded with las staff to that part of it where the Europeans, 
mustering SOD men, with six guns, were stationed. Two of these guns wore 
immediately posted, on the road leading to Lucknow, so as to intercept the 
mutineers in the event of their attempting to reach it. The other guns swept 
the native parade ground, where the three native infantry regiments stood in 
the following order-—first, the 71st, next the 13th, and last the 48th. The 
71 at, after shooting Brigadier Handscomb, who had ventured too near them, 
advanced boldly and fired. They worn answered with grape, which sent them 
hack to their lines, where fhey todk the cowardly revenge of murdering one of 
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their Eiuopean otfiems, who was found pie iced with bayonets and musket-lulls 
The ISLh, whose position on the paiade ground was so distant horn the guns as 
to he Loyond the leach of gi.vpc, did not at fiiat take an active pail m Iho 
mutiny They infused, however, to aid in suppu ssiug it, and while pit tending 
to accept the piopos.il of their cotnmandmg ollieer to ni.ueh to the h sideney, 
descited by the way in such numbeis, that when he toadied till 1 it on budge he 
could not muster nioie than fifty-seven men mound the (olmns In Hie umllict 
which had taken place, the mutinceis, though they laid obtained a oonsidoiuhlo 
amount of plunder, and giaUlied their savage nahuos by hmning down the 
bungalows, and lajing the cantonments in mins, had sustained a defeat; hut it 
still mummed tin them to show whether they had so much confidence in their 
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superior numbers, as to risk an onconnter with British discipline and courage 
At first it seemed that they had made up their minds to this, for at dnylneak 
of the Slst they were found in foice occupying the lines at Moodkeepoor, 
Their coinage, however, was not proof against a few discharges from the guns, 
and they lied precipitately in the direction of Scctapoor. 

During the above proceedings great alarm was felt m the city. A company 
of the 71 si, who had been removed from the Muohee Bhowun. for disaffection 
a i'cw drays before to another station, on being marched to the residency and 
oideied to pile their arms, refused to obey. From fear of precipitating an 
outbreak, it was deemed prudent not to coerce them This indication of weak- 
ness was soon followed by its natural result. On the afternoon of the Slst the 
hudmashes or mob of the city rose, and about (1000 of them, after crossing the 
Goomtee by a ford, moved towards Muriaon in order to join the mutineers, 
with whom they had a previous understanding. When this scheme was frus¬ 
trated the hudmashes returned to Lucknow, and commenced rioting in the 
quarter of Roseynabad, near the Dowlut Khana. Boitunately the native 
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troops stationed Uievo did not decline to act, and after an lionr of heavy filing 
the insm icction was suppressed. Its oeeurienec, however, was u warning nut 
to he neglected, and all the European women aiul eliiJdien Look refuge in the 
residei ley. 

The mutiny at Lucknow operated as the .signal for a lising in every loading 
station throughout Lhe province In giving a brief account of each, we take 
them ns they occuned in the four divisions into which, for administiative 
purposes, (hide, after its incorporation with British India, had been distributed. 
Beginning with Khyrahad, or the north-went division, our attention is first 
called lo ils principal station Keetapoor, towards which, ns has been mentioned, 
the fugitive mutineers of Lucknow had piocoedcd At Seetapoor, the principal 
sfntion of the 1 Khyrahad, or ninth west division of (Jude, the outbreak which 
had long boon feared took place on the 3d of June. On the morning of that 
day, a cry having been inised that the 10th irregulavs were plundering the 
treasury, Oolonel Birch, of the ldst, hastened with two companion to the iosc.no, 
and was shot. dead. Two other olhcor.s immediately shared his fate, and the 
mutiny became general. J\lr. t'lnistian, the commissioner, anticipating the 
outbreak, hud collected the civilians and their families at his house, and 
intrusted (he defence of it to a strong guard of the military police, it was 
only to learn how utterly his confidence had been misplaced. I Tis defenders, 
when called upon to act, only replied by firing upon him, and commenced an 
indiscriminate massacre of men, women, and children. 

The lCuiopean fugitives from Klinhjelmopoor had arrived on the 1st of June 
at Mohunuloo, another station of the Kbyrabad division, then occupied by a 
company of the. Dili Oink 1 irregular infantry. By judicious management they 
were for a time le.strained, hut on the -i*tli, when fifty of their mutinous com¬ 
rades came hi from >Seelapoov, they announced their determination Lo march Lo 
Hectapoor, at the same time promising that, if not opposed, I hey would not only 
spare the lives of all the Europeans at the station, hid. Lake them under their 
protection, With this promise, confirmed by a solemn oath, the Europeans 
were obliged to he contented, and the whole party, including eight women and 
four children, commenced the journey. The next morning, the. 5th, the 
Europeans were abandoned by their escort, and told lo go ahead wherever they 
liked, Fearing the worst they pushed on, but were overtaken within a mile 
of Aurungabad, “ Then,” says Captain Patrick Orr, one of the only two indi¬ 
viduals whose lives were spared, “the most infernal carnage ever witnessed by 
man began." A sepoy rushing forward sewed a gun, and shot down Lieutenant 
Hindis, an old oil!cor on the veteran establishment. All the others collected 
under a tree, and wore there, men, women, and children, ruthlessly butchered. 

In Fyzabftd, the .south-eastern division, crimes equally hideous were perpe¬ 
trated, The town, as the principal station, was occupied by a considerable 
body of troops, all native-—the 22d native infantry, the 6th Qudo irregular 
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a r> isw infantry, and a regular light field battery. Shahgunge, in its vicinity, belonged 
to a talookdar of tlie name of Rajah Mansingh, who, in consequence of inlbrina- 
I’lureoaiiiRs tiou received fiom Calcutta, had been aueated by older of Sii llenry Lawiouw, 

of tlio mu „ . , v _ 

and was iu confinement dins man, when a mutiny ol the Itoops was liouily 
tlnoatened, offered, if icleasod, to shelter the Europeans in Ins foil,, Colonel 
Goldney, the commissioner, seeing no hetler alternative, accepted the oiler, imd 
Mtuisingh, set at libcity, began to piopare his foil The mutinous tioops, 
ptnhaps made aware of the agreement, resolved on immediate action, and began 
by demanding, on the plea of gieater sceurity, that the traisme should he 
placed under their charge. The authorities feeling themselves helpless weie 
obliged to comply, and at the same time began to prepare for the worst, by 
sending their families to Shahgunge. The ladies in the cantonments, however, 
declined to quit them, because they weie satisfied with the assurance ol' full 
protection given by the native officers, and solemnly sworn to by those of the 
2 dd. Matters were in this precarious state on the 8th of June, when tin 1 17th 
native infantiy, who bad mutinied at Azirnghur, on the frontier h of (Hide, and 
eauicd off a large amount of treasure, arrived at Hogumgutige, within a maieli 
of Fyzabad. On this the troops at the station threw off all disguise, and told 
their officers to shift for themselves, adding that they might take the boats 
then lyiug at the cantonment ghat, The civilians preferred joining their 
families at Shahgunge, but the officers embarked in the bonis and began to 
descend tho stream. Ib was necessary to pass Regumguugo, and there, iu 
accordance with the diabolical plan which had been concerted, the mutineers of 
the 17th were waiting to intercept them. Accordingly, when the officers 
approached, they were met by a volley of grape and musketry. Many imme¬ 
diately fell, and somo who attempted to escape by swimming were eilhei 
drowned or out to pieces tire moment they reached the bank. Colonel Golduey 
rvas seized in his boat and carried off to the rebel camp, “1 am an old man," 
he said; “will yon disgrace yourself by my murder?” Tho appeal was vain. 
Tho miscreants knew no pity, and shot him down. A few by almost super¬ 
human exertions distanced their pursuers and escaped. 

While mutiny thus spread itself at all the principal stations of Otule, the 
Lucknow condition of its capital became daily more alarming, and the idea of a siege, 
which before had been generally scouted, began to be entertained In the 
prospect of such an event it became necessary to dispose of the large number 
of native troops who, being notoriously disaffected, wore more a source of 
weakness than of strength. After the suppression of the mutiny of the 30th 
and 31st of May, out of the four native regiments the whole number of men 
that mustered amounted only to 437. In a few days, however, nearly thrice 
that number bad ranged under the native colours, The explanation was 
obvious. Many of them bad come from detached posts, where their isolated 
position prevented them from taking actual part in the mutiny, though they 
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had been unable to tlihgui.se their sympathy with it, and several even of the 
mufcineois after their defeat had crept back to the lines, in the hope of being 
able eitlier 1 o conceal their absence or give some plausible account of it Taking 
those ciraunshmees into eonsideuition, it was strongly urged that the whole of 
the native troops, now amounting to 1200, or at least the most suspected portion 
of them, forming two-thuds of the whole, should be disarmed. Sir Heniy 
Lawrence, perhaps because bo thought that the measure might piecipitate a 
ciisis, refused his consent, but about a week later, when fatigue and anxiety 
had brought on such an alarming illness that he was interdicted from business 
by his medical attendants, the provisional council appointed to act for him 
took a stop which, without the name, had all the effect of disarmament. The 
troops were paraded, and (old that they were to take their leave and go to 
their homes (ill November They objected at first, with a great show of zeal 
for the service, but ultimately all went olf except 350, of whom a large propor¬ 
tion were Sikhs, Immediately after their departure the 3d regiment of military 
police, which furnished the jail guard, and took most of the civil duties at 
Lucknow, mutinied, and marched oil* on the road to Snltanpoor, 

By the I2fcli of June Kir Homy Lawrence lmd so far recovered as to be able 
to resume bis functions. The most importune object which now engaged liis 
attention was the fortification of the residency, and the provisioning of it so as 
to stand a siege. At the same time he ordered several leading persons, suspected 
of (mason, to bo arriMbed, and confined as state prisoners. Among them wero 
o brother of the ex-king, and two Delhi princes, who had for some time been 
resident at Lucknow. blew levies of troops were also raised, particularly a 
body of volunteer cavaliy, consisting partly of cavalry and infantry officers of 
disbanded regiments A largo addition was also made to the native police, no 
fewer than 2000 having been enlisted, not, so much with a view to permanent 
employment, or from murh confidence in their trust-worthiness, us to relievo the 
other troops from routine duties, and leave them frees for those of more 
importance. 

Newabgunge Bar a Bnukee, eighteen miles north-cast of Lucknow, had 
become the common rendezvous of the mutineers. On tiro 29th of Jane 
intelligence was received that their advanced guard of 500 foot and 100 homo 
bad arrived at Chmlnit, only eight miles oast of the capital, and wore collecting 
supplies for their main body, which was expected on the following day. In 
eonsecjuenco of this intelligence the troops in cantonments were brought down 
and lodged in the residency and thy Muohco Ehowun. This was only prepara¬ 
tory to a still moro important step. At sunrise of the following morning there 
had assembled at the iron bridge a force consisting of 520 infantry, 300 of 
thorn belonging to her majesty's 3Skl, U6 cavalry, of whom thirty-six were 
European volunteers and the rest Sikhs, and details of artillery, with eleven 
guns, four of them European, and one an eight-inch howitzer. Sir Henry 
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Lawronco, Loading Lina force in person, set ouL Lo attack the mutineers. Some 
time was lost before the march commenced, and the heat became oppressive 
The road, however, so far as the Kola ail, which is about hall' way to < Ihinhut, 
was well metalled, and no diflieulty was experienced It was far otherwise 
beyond the Kokrail. After passing the bridge over it, instead of the metalled 
road, there was only a newly raised embankment of loose sandy soil, with 
occasional gaps, indicating the site of intended bridges After a halt, during 
which apparently from some oversight no refreshment was solved out, the 
force began to move sluggishly along this embankment, and the vide ties bad 
proceeded a mile and a half when they were lirod upon from the village of 
lsniailg’unge, on the left The howitzer was ordered to the front, and was 
followed by the rest of the guns. The column still plodding along tlm 
embankment, was exposed to a live of round shot, which though distant did 
.some execution. The enemy win now seen posted in front of (Jhiulmt, and 
the Jlritish line deployed, the 32d taking post on the left, between Imuailgmige 
and the line of road, and the native infantry crossing the road to the right, 
and drawing up in front of a small hamlet. After the distant firing had 
continued for about twenty minutes, the enemy appeared to lie giving way, 
but they were mdy preparing to act more decidedly on the offensive, by 
advancing with their whole army, cavalry, inlantiy, and artillery, in two largo 
separate masses, one on each of the British Hanks, evidently for tlm purpose of 
turning (hem. This attack was met by a lire of grape, which, however, bad 
little effect in checking the advance, as parties of cavalry continued pushing 
forward, while the infantry made for Isniailgmigo to cut off the. <'52d, who were 
posted beyond it, and lying oil tlm ground to avoid the lire. At this crisis, 
four guns belonging to Alexander’s Chulo irregular battery were ordered from 
tho right to the left in order to check the enemy’s progress. Tlm difficulty of 
the ground, and some reluctance on tho part of the drivers, deprived this 
movement of the advantage expected from it, and the cavalry wore ordered to 
charge. The volunteers did their part admirably. Not so the Sikhs, who 
turned their horses’ heads and flccl. Tsmailgunge having in consequence fallen 
into the hands of the enemy, and a deadly fire been opened from it, it was abso¬ 
lutely necessary to dislodge them, Tho 82d advanced boldly for fills purpose, 
but after losing several of their officers fell back in disorder. This repulse 
decided the battle, and a retreat was ordered. It could not but bo disastrous, 
Tho enemy, taking advantage of every break in the ground, poured in a 
murderous fire. First the howitzer was abandoned, and then no fewer than 
six of the guns, with most of the ammunition waggons. The Ruropeuns, who 
could least be spared, suffered severely, 112 being killed and 44 wounded; 
the loss in. natives was also great, though far loss by casualties than by 
shameful desertion. It seems that when Sir Heury Lawrence resolved on 
this ill-fated attack bo was not aware of the vast superiority of the force which 
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ho was ahonfc to encounter. It consisted, as was afterwards ascertained, of a.d.imt. 
5550 infantry, 800 cavalry, and 160 artillery, with twelve nine-pounder guns. 

The Chiulmt disaster was, almost as a matter of course, followed by the BiooknOo of 
defection of ninny native soldiers, who laid till then remained at least nominally deuejTt 
faithful. The -tth and 7th, and four companies of the 1st irregular infantry, IiUol£ """' 
quartered ah the Dowlub Khana, under Brigadier Gray, immediately mutinied, 
and were soon imitated by the police occupying the Imamhara, a large building, 
situated on the road between the Dowlub Khana and the Muohee Ehowun. 
Meanwhile, the exulting mutineers continued their pursuit unchecked till they 
reached the Goomtee, and attempted to force the brick bridge above the Muchce 
Bliowun, and the iron bridge above the residency. When repulsed, they gained 
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an entrance into the city, and by fording the river established themselves within 
it in such numbers, that before the day closed, both the Mucli.ee Bliowun and 
the residency wore completely invested. 

Three days before the disaster at Oliinlmt, a horrible massacre had been Mutiny 

Oiuvnpoov, 

perpetrated at Cawnpoor. There the mutiny, which for some days had been 
hourly dreaded, broke out at last on the 5th of June, It began with the 
2 d light cavalry, and soon extended to the three infantry regiments, the 1st, 

53d, and 50th. The ivhole, after setting lire to some bungalows, and commit¬ 
ting other outrages, set off in the direction of Newabgmige, a village situated 
a little to the north-west. Three days before the rising, all the non-military 
Christian residents had removed into the entrenchment. This had been 
furnished with provisions, calculated to maintain 1000 persons for thirty days. 
Unfortunately, the entrenchment itself was totally unfitted to stand a siege of 
such a duration,. It was completely commanded from different quarters, and 
Yot,. III. 71'CC; Cp.:]'. i.W-Wy I p y V y 371 
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ah L 85 ". if assailed with any degree of vigour, must at once have boon forced, as (he 
bank inclosing it was barely breast-high. The, selection of such a place was 
su Hugh certainly a fatal error, and it is difficult to explain how an oliicer of so much 
'ratumcii- experience and ability as Sir Thigh Wheeler could have, (alien into it, lie had a 
Ciittllior dunce of other places, llis entrenchment was at the south-east extremity of the 
cantonment, below the town of Cawnpoov, whereas, nearly at an equal distance 
above it, at the north-west extremity, stood the magazine, amply supplied with 
guns and military stores, and near it the treasury, which happened ill flic time 
to be well replenished. Nor were these the only advantages possessed by (Ids 
locality. Ravines on the one side, and the proximity of the river on (lie other, 
gave the magazine strong natural defences ; while a high inclosing wall of 
masonry, together with numerous subsiaulial buildings, supplied at once the 
moans of resistance, and, what was equally wanted, adequate shelter. The 
only plausible account of the preference given to the entrenchment is, that Sir 
Hugh, after having so long served with sepoys, and found them faithful, still 
clung to the belief that either they would not mutiny at all, or would at the 
worst, after temporary outrage, quit the station and hasten off to Delhi. The 
latter was the course on which they had resolved, and they would have carried it 
into effect, had they not been diverted from it by Nana Sahib, whose treachery 
was now about to be consummated, llis troops had been intrusted with the 
charge of the treasury. The result was, that when the mutiny broke out, they 
immediately plundered it, The possession of the magazine was (heir next 
object. Sir Hugh, when he saw that he could not preserve it, had given orders 
to blow it up, but the native guard interfered, and it fell with all its guns and 
stores into the hands of the rebels. Nana Sahib had now full scope for his 
execrable designs, When the revolted regiments were, about to depart, he 
tempted them to remain by taking them into his service, with, the promise of 
a large increase of pay, and led them back to Uawnpoor under the Mklmrtta 
standard, which he had raised after proclaiming himself pcislrwa. 

Attn* on it Sir Hugh Wheeler, as soon as he saw that the entrenchment which ho had 
s'ttiuC a intended only as a temporary asylum, was to become the scone of a protracted 
and desperate struggle, looked about for aid, and turned once more, to Lucknow, 
His application, dated the 11-th June, was in the following terms:—“ Wo have 
been besieged since the 6th by the Nana Sahib, joined by the whole of the 
native troops wlm broke out on the morning of the 4th, The enemy have two 
twenty-four pounders and several other guns. We have only eight rune- 
pounders, The whole Christian population is with us in a temporary entrench¬ 
ment, and our defence has been noble and wonderful, our loss heavy and ernol. 
We want aid, aid, aid. P.8,—Tf wo had 200 men we could punish the scoundrels 
and aid you.” Painful though it must have been to refuse such an application, 
Sir Henry Lawrence found it impossible to comply with it, On the 18th of Juno, 
two days sftef receiving Sir Henry’s answer, Captain Moore of the 32d, who 
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to tin'll at Oav/upoor, wrote thus:—“Sir Jlugli regrets you cannot send him ad issr. 
the 200 men, an he believes with their assistance we could chive the insurgents 

o 

from Oawnpoor and capture their guns Our troops, officers, and volunteers siogo nr 
have acted most nobly, and on several occasions n handful of men have driven £y nIST 
hundreds before them. Our loss lias been chiefly from the sun and their heavy a ' lnb ' 
guns Our rations will last a foitniglit, and wo arc .still well supplied with 
ammunition Our guns arc serviceable. Report says that troops arc advancing 
from Allahabad, and any assistance might save our garrison. We of course aie 
prepared to hold out to the last.” In other two letters received at Lucknow, 
the language was more desponding. One dated the 21st June, says:—“Wo 
have been cannonaded for six hours a day by twelve guns. This evening, in 
three hours, upwards of thirty shells (mortars) were thrown into the entrench¬ 
ment. This has occurred daily for the last eight days; an idea may ho formed 
of our cuHUidtics, nud how little protection the barracks afford to the women 
Any aid to he effective must he immediate, In event of rain falling our 
position would ho untenable.” The other letter, dated the 2Lth June, after 
mentioning that Hie attack had commenced on the Oth, and been continued for 
eighteen days and nights, proceeds thus: “The condition of misery experienced 
by all is utterly beyond description in this place. Death and mutilation in all 
their forms of horror have been daily before us, The numerical amount of 
casualties has been frightful, caused both by sickness and the implements of 
war,” In these letters the perilous condition of the garrison was not under¬ 
stated. The whole number of individuals crowded within the entrenchment 
was about 900, Of these, not more than 200 could ho counted on as comba¬ 
tants, while more than a third of the whole (090) wore women and children. 

In both of them* classes, death was making fearful havoc, and the dead bodies iionomnf 

n • * ii • i • tlmmogo. 

could only Lm» umpoaou of by waiting till mght, when Hie enemy s are usually 
slackened, and then throwing them into a well outside the entrenchment, On 
the Kith of Juno, the enemy's live shells, which had previously obliged the 
officers to strike their touts, sot fire to the, barrack which was used as an 
hospital for the wounded, and also lodged the soldiers’ families. On seeing the 
conflagration, the rebels, endeavouring to profit by the confusion, so much 
increased their-fire that scarcely any one could he spared from his post to give 
assistance, and the (lames spread ao rapidly, that about forty of the sick and 
wounded, wlm could not help themselves, wore literally burned to ashes. The 
barrack being thus consumed* and most of the other buildings completely 
riddled with balls, most of the women and children sought shelter during the 
day in holes which bad been dug in the ground, and were obliged to pass the 
night in the open air, beneath the bank of the entrenchment. It was impossible 
that this state of matters could last, and as every day, while it thinned the 
ranks of the garrison, was adding thousands to the number of their assailants, 
there could be no doubt that a dreadful issue was at band. The first thought 
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is r )7 was to assume the offensive, and hy a dcsperato effort either seize and spike 
the enemy’s guns, or perish in the attempt. .Now that the event is known, it 
su.roof must he admitted that the boldest would have been the wisest course. Wo 
(«""p"o ) cauuo ( j wonder, however, that Sir Hugh Wheeler herniated to incur (lie 
]responsibility of sanctioning a stop which nothing hut absolute despair could 
justify, and chose rather to listen to the terms volunteered by Nana Sahib. 
Ou the 2ith of June, Mrs. (boonaway, a very aged European lady, who, with 
her family, had boon captured by the Nana, and only spared on tin 1 promise of 
paying a lac of rupees for their ransom, arrived at the entrenchment, hearing a 
note from him, tin: purport of which was, that all soldiers, and Europeans who 
had nothing to do with Lord Dalhousie’s government, and would lay down 
their arms, should he sent to Allahabad. Sir Hugh Wheeler authorized 
Captain Mooro to act in the matter as ho should consider host, and on the 
following day an agreement was entered into, hy which Sir Hugh, on the part 
oat-iiuiicon.of the British government, agreed to give up all the money, stores, and guns 
in llie entrenchment, and tiro Nana on his part undertook, and sulcnmly swore, 
not only to allow all the inmates of the garrison to retire unmolested, hut lo 
provide means of conveyance for the wounded, and for the ladies and children. 
Hostilities immediately ceased, and the preparations for departure Were com¬ 
menced, Those having been completed, on the 2(Slh, the whole garrison, men, 
women, and children, quitted the entrenchment, and proceeded towards the 
boats These they were permitted to outer without the least molestation, hut 
no ,sooner had they embarked, than a horrid massacre began. Two guns, which 
had been concealed, were suddenly run out, and opened their fire. At the same 
'iwoiu-yof time the sepoys, rushing in from all directions, began to ply their muskets. In 
the confusion, the men, instead of attempting to unmoor the boats, jumped into 
the water to swim for their lives. Three boats out ol‘ the whole number 
succeeded in reaching tire opposite side; but it was only to encounter a now 
attack. In attempting to continue their flight, they were so closely pursued, 
that hofore they got a mile down the stream, two of them were swamped, and 
about a half of the whole party killed or wounded. The remaining boat, now 
crowded with wounded, and overloaded, was exposed during the whole day to 
a running fire of guns and musketry. Night brought some respite, hut next 
morning the fugitives had again to run tlio gauntlet of a murderous fire 1 from 
both hanks. On the third day iho boat stuck fast ou a sandbank, ami became 
a sure mark for the rebels, who hy pouring in volley after volley, made it 
impossible to employ any effectual means of getting her off. In this extremity 
fourteen of the party undertook the desperate task of rushing to the bank and 
charging their savage assailants. The heroic deed was so far successful that 
they put the enemy to flight. Unfortunately, however, in pursuing their 
advantage, th@y lost their communication with the river, and only escaped 
froih being surrounded by retiring in a direction parallel to the stream. After 
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proceeding iu this way about a mile, they again iPitched the hank, hut it was ad isw 
only to iind then 1 perils, increased. Eoth hanks wore lined with troops, and 
escape scorned impossible. As a hist resource they took refuge in a temple nuaiicnit 
immediately in 11 out of them. Jlcre they defended themselves so manfully, 1,10 '“ kK 
that their cowardly foes, afraid to meet them in open fight, piled up wood 
around the temple and set it on fue. The smoke and heat soon became 
intolerable, aud the small band, now reduced lo twelve, one having been killed 
and one wounded, threw off their clothes, and charging through the fire, made 
fur the water. Only seven succeeded in reaching it. Two of them wore almost 
immediately shot, and the remaining live endeavoured to save themselves by 
swimming. Though followed by the rebels, who wadeil into the water and 
took aim at them at every available point, none of them was str uck, and they 
had gone nearly three miles, when one of the party, an artilleryman, feeling 
exhausted, began to swim on his back, .lie thus last the power of directing 
hia course, and unconsciously limited to the hank, where ho was seized aud 
murdered The four survivors ultimately escaped. The party left iu the boat uiontiimit 
fell into tlm hands of a rebel zemindar near FuUehpoor, who sent them back 
to Nana Sahib as prisoners. Their companions left behind at (Jawnpoor when 
the carnage began had already been disposed of. Those sliot down in the 
boats wore the most fortunate. Of the remainder every man was shot, while, 
the women and children were carried oil to Nana Sahib’s camp. In the 
evening he celebrated what lie called his victory by a scries of salutes, one of 
twenty-one guns lo himself as peisliwa, or Mahratta sovereign, another of 
nineteen Lo his brother, Dal a Sahib, now designated governor-general, and a 
third to Jowalla IVrsbnud, a Eralnmn, and rebel soubahdar, whom he had 
appointed oomnlander-in-chief, He concluded these ceremonies Avitha speech, 
iu which ho lauded his troops for their glorious achievement at Cawupoor, aud 
promised to reward it by a liberal largess, On the arrival of the fugitives from 
Ifutlehpoor, oh the 1st of July, all the men, like those at (Jawnpoor, wore 
immediately put to death. The women and children wore carried off to join 
the others, already imprisoned in a building called tlm Bnbadn Ke Kothee, 
where they were destined to endure another fortnight of misery, and then 
become the victims of ono of the most inhuman massacres ever perpetrated. 

Having taken a general survey of the progress of the sepoy revolt, and omoumwut 
pointed out the loading localities in which Urn successive mutinies occurred, our 
next task must ho to explain the measures employed by government to meet 
the crisis, For a time, as has been, seen, the danger was greatly underrated, 
und in the belief that tho disaffection was limited to a few regiments, and 
would either disappear of its own accord or be suppressed without difficulty, 
tho interval which elapsed after tho first notes of warning Avas not turned to 
due account. The European regiment which had been brought from Rangoon 
was on the point of returning, When tho disastrous tidings from Meerut and 
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Delhi arrived. The authorities, now made aware that l,he passing cloud of 
which they were dreaming had been the gathering of a. lorn lid storm, would 
fain have acted with vigour, lmt found themselves lor a Lime almost destitute 
of the means. Large reinforcements of European troops vuuo absolutely 
required, hut though no time was lost in niging their immediate despatch from 
all the different quaitors which .seemed capable of furnishing them, several 
weeks must elapse before they could hi live, and the utmost that could he dime 
in the interval was to concentrate the few European troops within the districts to 
which the mutiny was as j T ut confined, and endeavour mean while, not so much 
by force as by moral suasion, to prevent it, (torn assuming more formidable 
dimensions The orders issued on the .subject of the greased caitridgas, and 
the harangues made to different regiments when paraded for the purpose, 
have been already noticed A wider publication of the views and intentions 
of government was now deemed expedient, and on the 10th of May the following 
proclamation was issued:— 

“The Governor-general of India in council, has warned the army of Bengal 
that the tales by which the, men of certain regiments have been led to suspect 
that oll’enee (o (heir religion or injury to their caste is meditated by the gov 
eminent of India, are malicious falsehoods. The governor-general in council 
has learned that this suspicion continues to he propagated by designing and. 
evil-minded men, not only in the army, hut among other classes of I he people 
He known that endeavours are made to persuade Hindoos and Mussulmans, 
soldiers and civil subjects, that fcheir religion is threatened secretly as well as 
openly by the acts of the government, and that the government is seeking in 
various ways to entrap them into a loss of caste for purposes of its own. Home 
have been already deceived and led astray by these tales. Once more then the 
governor-general in council warns all classes against the deceptions that are 
practised on them. The government of India has invariably treated the reli¬ 
gious feeling's of all its subjects with careful respect. The. governor-general in 
council has declared that it will never cease to do so. lie now repeals that 
declaration, and bo emphatically proclaims that the government of India enter¬ 
tains no desire to interfere with their religion or caste, and that nothing has 
been, or will ho done by the government to affect the free exorcise of the 
observances of religion or caste by every class of the people The government 
of India has never’ deceived its subjects, therefore the governor-general in 
council now calls upon them to refuse their belief to seditious lies. This notice 
is addressed to those who hitherto by habitual loyalty and orderly conduct have 
shown their attachment to the government, and a well-founded faith in its 
protection and justice. The governor-general in council enjoins all such persons 
to pause before they listen to false guides and traitors who would lead them 
into dapger and disgrace.” 

The above proclamation intimates that an unfounded alarm on the subject 
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of leligion was flip sole cause of (he disaffection which prevailed, and of the ad isw 
mutinies which had actually occurred, and yet at its date government knew of 
the atrocities which whole regiments of sepoys had perpetrated at Meerut and 
Delhi, ft was surely too much to ignore these facts, instead of holdly de¬ 
nouncing I hem, and publishing to all the world that, come what might, they 
should certainly not go unpunished. Silence on .such a subject was as unmanly 
as ini](olitic, and must have been generally interpreted as a vittuai confession 
that punishment was not tlneateiied, simply because government was either 
afraid or fell itself powerless to indict, it. This obvious inference received a rmcUnm 
strong confirmation limn Mr Colvin, lieutenant-governor of the North-western euiwn<ii»- 
Provinces, who, at the very time when he was in communication with the ' a ' 0AVLd - 
governor general on the subject, thought it unnecessary to wait for final instruc¬ 
tions, and on Ida own responsibility issued a proclamation, which, by offering a 
general pardon to all except the imuderers of private persons, seemed to 
promise immunity to those who had murdered their officers. The governor- 
geneml, however averse to severity, could not sanction such a pardon, and Mr, 

Colvin's proclamation was superseded by another which corrected his mistake. 
Fortunately the want of foresight which had been evinced in allowing India to 
he so much denuded of European troops was remedied to some extent by two 
most opportune) contingencies The Persian war having been brought to a 
successful termination sooner than the most sanguine had anticipated, the 
European regiments engaged in it were hastening back with the utmost expe¬ 
dition, while those which were prosecuting their voyage for the war in China 
had not proceeded so far as to he beyond reach, and in consequence of a message 
to that effect changed their destination to Calcutta. The result of these 
arrangements, and of applications to Rangoon, Madias, and Ceylon, was, that 
important reinforcements arrived betbie the end of May. At home also, 
where the astounding intelligence Ciom India had produced an almost unpar¬ 
alleled amount of excitement and indignation, the general voice hud proclaimed 
that, ho the cost what it might, tire revolt must ho suppressed, and embarkations 
of troops on a scale adequate to the crisis accordingly commenced. 

While large reinforcements from other numbers were thus secured, imnie- ryiuuata-) 

. , tin locoitiiy 

(liftto niops vvevo token to collect all the available troops within Teach of Delhi, orixnu* 
and hurry them forward in order to attempt its recapture. As part of the force 
to ho thus employed, throe European regiments, her majesty’s 75th foot, and 
the 1st and 2d European fusiliers, who had been stationed among the lulls 
near Simla, where fcho Honourable George Anson, tho commander-in-chief, was 
then residing, started under his immediate directions, and arrived on the 23d 
of May at Umballtu Here at that date tho troops assembled indudod, in 
addition bo the above regiments, the 9th and a squadron of the 4th lancers, the 
60th liativo infantry, and two troops of horse-artillery. He had 'formed them 
into two small brigades, the one under Brigadier Halifax and the other under 
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ah W 7 . brigadier Jonos, and was preparing to leave for Kurnaul, where he expected 
. y u , Av i 10 ] 0 would arrive on the .‘>0Lh, when lie was seized with cholera, and 
ruiiuutumn died on the 27th. (leneiul lieid immediately succeeded as provincial enm- 
Iiri)u'iiu° iy niander-in-uhief, but wan in such wretched health as to he incapable of con¬ 
ducting the intended operations against Delhi, which were therefore intrusted 
to Hie Henry .Hainan!. To co-operate with the force thus advancing, a detach¬ 
ment from Meerut, consisting of a wing oilier majesty’s (JOfcli rilles, two srpiad- 
rons of Oth dragoon guards (carabineers), 50 troopers of the ttli irregulars, two 
companies of native sappers, and six guns, four of them belonging to Bruit's 
battery, and two (eighteen-pounders) belonging to Tombs’ troop of horso- 
arlillery, started on tho 27th of May', undi'r the command of brigadier Wilson, 
and encamped on the 3()th near (Ihazee-u-din, a small hub well-fortified place 
on the Ilindon, about ten miles from Delhi. A rumour that the liiutinccis, 
emboldened by their recent successes, meant to dispute the passage was gener¬ 
ally regarded as unfounded, and hence a kind of surprise look place when, 
about four in the afternoon, a picket of irregulars who had been stationed 
beyond the bridge galloped into the earn]) to announce that the enemy was at 
hand The rilles, who had scarcely formed when an eighteen-pounder shot 
bounded into the emup, hastened forward supported by the oainbineers, and with 
their Enlields opened a deadly lire, which soon slackened Hint of the enemy’s 
guns, Meanwhile the artillery having taken up effective positions, two com¬ 
panies of lilies which had been the first to cross the bridge made a gallant 
charge when not more than eighty yards from the enemy's guns. Thu move¬ 
ment was decisive, and the rebels, outnumbering their assailants at least seven¬ 
fold, were soon seen in disgraceful flight. Five guns, two of heavy calibre, were 
the trophies of the victory. The struggle, however, was not yet lerminated. 
Trusting to the strength of the village in which they had entrenched them¬ 
selves, the mutineers mustered courage for a second encounter, and the next 
morning, Sunday the 31st, once more made their appearance and commenced a 
sharp cannonade. The experience of the previous day had taught them a lesson 
by which they did not fail to profit, and they kept tlieiv guns at such a distance 
that no now captures could he made. This cowardly precaution, and the intense 
heat, which made pursuit all hut impossible, favoured their escape, and enabled 
them to hear the tidings of their own defeat to their comrades at Delhi. 
Knomiuturof The Meerut brigade did not again start till the 4th of June, and proceeded 

ijrigaiiuwitii in the direction of Bagput, where it arrived on the 6th; on tho 7th it reached 
tho icboiii. ^_pp 00rj aut j j 0 i ne d ti 10 two brigades from tho north. ’The united force on 
quitting Alipoor on the 8th had the prospect of an immediate engagement, and 
therefore set out in throe columns formed in order of battle. The enemy bad 
strongly entrenched themselves at Baduleo Ke Serai, so as to Intercept the 
approach of the British troops to the cantonments, situated to the north-west 
of Delhi, It was here therefore that the encounter was about to take place. 
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Sir IImiry's despatch gives the following account of it: “As soon as our 
advanced picket met the enemy, these brigades deployed leaving the main road 
clear The enemy soon opened a very heavy fire upon u«, and finding that our 
light field pieces did not silence their battery, and that we were losing men 
fast, I called upon the 75th regiment to make a dashing charge, and take the 
plan' at tin 1 point of the bayonet; this service was done with the most heroic 
gallantry, and to Lieutenant-colonel Herbert, and every officer, non-commis¬ 
sioned officer, and men of the 75th regiment, my thanks are most especially due; 
the 1st Europeans supported the attack, and on the second brigade coining up 
and threatening their right, and Brigadier-general Grant showing the head of 
his column and guns on their left rear, the enemy abandoned the position 
entirely, leaving las guns on the ground.'” 

After all this .success, the work of the day was not yet finished. Badulco 
Ke Serai is about five miles distant from Delhi, and Sir Henry Barnard was 
afraid that if ho halted before reaching the position which ho wished to occupy 
at the cantonments, the enemy might take advantage of the delay, and inter¬ 
pose more formidable obstacles than those ho had just overcome. He resolved 
therefore, though aware that his men were much exhausted, to push on, and at 
once reap the lull fruits of his victory. Accordingly, having divided his force 
into two columns, the one intrusted to Brigadier Wilson supported by Briga¬ 
dier Shower's brigade, while he himself, supported by Brigadier Grave’s brigade, 
led the other, lie scut the former along the main trunk road, where it had to 
light the whole way through gardens with high walls and other obstacles, while 
the latter diverging to the left proceeded straight through the cantonments, 
Both columns successfully accomplished the tasks assigned to them, though 
not till their skill and prowess had again been put filly to the test, The rebels 
wore strongly posted on the ridge which overlooks the cantonments from the 
east, and stretches southwards till within a short distance of the north-west 
extremity of the city, The second column, as soon as it came within range of 
the guns in position on this ridge, was exposed to so destructive a lire that the 
design of forcing it by a direct attack in front was abandoned for a movement 
which would take it in Hank. This movement, combined with that of the first 
column, which was now threatening the other ilank, happily succeeded. The 
rebels abandoned their guns and retreated into the city while the columns 
advancing from opposite directions swept the ridge, and finally met upon it at 
Hindoo Row’s homo, which thenceforward became the key of the British position. 

On tlio Dili of June, the very day after tho ridge was carried, the British 
force received a most valuable addition by tho arrival of the guides, forming the 
first instalment of reinforcements from the Punjab. On the 12th of May, when 
they received orders to march, they were at Hotoo Murdait in the vicinity of 
Peshawer, By the following morning they had made a march of thirty miles 
and arrived at Attoelc Here they were still '580 miles from Delhi, and at the 
VOJ,. ITI, 370 
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a d is r iT ordinary rabo of marching mast have boon two months in reaching it, bub 
forward luicl always been their watchword, and by one of the most rapid 
marches on record, they accomplished the whole distance in twenty-four days. 

Deducting throe of these, 
during which they halted 
by special order, lhoy had 
pushed on eon I i mum,sly for 
three weeks, at the, daily 
average rate of twenty-eight 
miles. Lt is needless to say 
that the acclamations of the 
British camp were long arid 
loud when Captain 11. Daly 
marched into it,, at the head 
of hia three troops of cav¬ 
alry, and six. companies of 
infantry. Alter their long 
march they were omtainly 
entitled to repose, hut it was 
not asked, and could not 
have been granted, as a can- 
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nomule which had continued ail. morning was followed in tho afternoon 
by a desperate attack on the Brills!) right Hank. The guides, called out 
to aid in repelling it, displayed a gallantry amounting lo rashness, and fol¬ 
lowed the Hoeing rebels up to the walls of Delhi, Having thus exposed them¬ 
selves to a murderous tiro they sulLbred severely 7 . Captains Daly and Hawes 
were wounded, and Quinlin Battyo, a young officer of remarkable promise, who 
commanded the cavalry, received his death-blow, and only survived till the 
following clay. This attack of the rebels was only the first of a .series in which 
the enemy persisted for several successive days. On tho 9th, 10th, and 11th, 
their endeavour was to turn our right Hank by gaining possession of Hindoo 
Row’s house, where our heaviest guns had been placed in battery. Foiled in 
this they turned to the left (lank, and on the 12th assailed it with the utmost 
fury. At this time the British left extended no farther north along the ridge 
than the Flagstaff tower, immediately beyond which was a deep cut, through 
which a steep road, leading from the city to the cantonments, had been carried. 
A battery erected at the tower commanded this road, and made it impossible 
for the rebels to approach by it; but bo the north of the tower the ridge sloped 
rapidly clown toward the sandy bank of tho Jumna, while another compara¬ 
tively level road led circuitously round the extremity of the ridge towards tho 
cantonments, In order to avail themselves of the facilities of attack in this 
direction, the rebels, after plundering the house of Sir Tlieopbilus Metcalfe, situ* 
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alul close to the livoi, about a mile and a lult noitli of the city, and laying it ad issr 
in 1 urns, li.nl placed a hatteiy in tlu> giounds, and made then position so stiong, 
that a mditaiy eominl, hold in the Tbilisi) camp on the llth, had decided Attmmitaof 
against any piosent attempt to dislodgo them The dangei of allowing them toVimlL 
toomipyd was hilly mam tested on Elio 12th Eaily m the inuinmg oi that ymlou 
day, tiny h id managul to hung a fonnid.ihle anay of guns, and a stiong body 
of ti oops, within 100 yauls of the Flagstad, while anotlun body was stealing 
umnd by tin exlienut} of the udgo to gain tin cantonments, and thus place 
themselves m the Butish kmi This alamung attack was only diacoveied when 
the day hioki, md moated so much contusion, that the FI igstalf hatteiy was 
foi a shoit tune in imminent daugm, and a lodgment was nearly effected in 
the cantonment itself It was not long, liovevei, befoie sullicieut means of 
lesistanee woie mustuod, and the icbels, lepulsed at evoiy point, etideavouied 
to legam theii onginal posilion Even in Lius they failed, foi in the pmsuit 
whuh lollowed they vveio completely driven fiom the Metcalfe giounds, winch 
theioattoi lonuiued in Biibish possession 

Itwts Imped that the !2lli of June., which had opened thus auspiciously, 
would nob dose heioie a still moie hulliant success had been achieved The 
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boldly taken up a position before it, had already become apparent 
magazine blown up by Lieutenant Willoughby was only that which contained 
the small arms, and the rebels consequently possessed an almost inexhaustible 
supply of guns and military stores The short tiial which had been made 
sufficed to show that ydth an artillery far infoiior both lh number and cabbie 
to that of tho enemy, and troops barely sufficient to maintain the position, and 
consequently incapable of furnishing working parties, the regular siege of Delhi 
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was impossible; and hence, as the importance <>t recovering it,, in order to crush 
the mutiny before it liad assumed still larger dimensions, had been strongly 
urged by government, it became a question whether it might not Ik* practicable 
to carry it at once by a sudden assault. This question, without undergoing a 
thorough discussion, had been answered in tin* aflinnntive, and it bad been 
resolved that at the dead of night, while the cavalry remained in charge of the 
camp, tlie whole of the infantry should move out, and after blowing in two of 
the gates by powder bags, rush in and seize possession of that part of the ei(y 
where the palace stood. Tho execution of this plan had been actually com¬ 
menced, when it was suddenly countermanded. Mir Henry Ilarnanl had 
changed his mind, because it had boon forcibly represented to him that In* was 
endangering the safety of tho camp by denuding it of European infantry, and 
would be unable to hold tho city, even if be should succeed in surprising it. 
On this subject opinions are still conflicting, and we therefore content ourselves 
with simply remarking how unfortunate it, was that tho objections which 
ultimately prevailed had not been previously considered. Tho troops, it is 
true, retired Avithout sustaining harm, but the alarm which had been given 
put tho enemy upon their guard, and thus precluded any similar attempt at 
surprise, when it might have been made under more hopeful eimmistances. 
Nothing therefore now remained but to strengthen the position on the ridge, 
and wait the arrival of a siege train with adequate reinforcements, in the 
meantime submitting to exchange conditions with the rebels, and become the 
besieged instead of tho besiegers. This was indeed a great disappointment to 
the government, who had not only calculated on the early recapture of Delhi, 
but in the eagerness of their wishes allowed themselves to be imposed upon by 
unfounded rumours, which announced that it bad actually fallen, As a, regular 
siege was now inevitable, and would necessarily require months of preparation, 
this seems the proper place to give a more detailed account of Delhi and its 
vicinity, in order that the subsequent operations before it may bo move easily 
understood. 

Delhi, which in 1658 superseded Agra as the capital of the Mogul empire, 
stands on the x’iglit bank of a branch of tho Jumna, which leaves the main 
stream about five miles abovo the city, and joins it ton miles below. Us site, 
about 800 foot above the level of the sea, is a comparatively barren tract, much 
broken by rocks, and made still more rugged in appearance by heaps uf ruins, 
which, by the large space they cover, indicate the magnitude and importance 
which the city must have attained in very eavly times, The modem city, 
founded by the emperor Shah Jehan in 1631, is above seven miles in circuit) 
and contains, exclusive of tho suburbs, a population of about MO, 000, in which 
the number of Mahometans far exceeds tho usual proportion found in tho cities 
of India, being only a few thousands less than that of Hindoos. The wall on the 
cast, facing the rivor* is nearly straight, but on the other three sides forms a 
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very inegnlar curve. As originally built, it Lad only a few weak towers, but ad isct. 
since its possession by the British, its defences have been gicatly strengthened ~~ 
by (be excavation o( a ditch, and the election ol huge bastions, each mounting Dincnptiou 
nine gnus of large calibre. Of these bastions it is necessary to give the names ° fDdl “' 
only of those on the north and north-west sides, because, from fronting the British 
camp, mention will often be made of them as the ,siege proceeds Beginning 
at the north east extremity, and proceeding westward, they succeed each other 
in the following order—tho Moira, or Water, the Cashmere, the Shall or Mnree, 
and the Burun bastions The main gates are the Calcutta on tho east, approached 
by the biidge ol boats acioss the Jumna, the Cashmere on tho north-east, the 
Moroe and Cabool on the noi Lb-west, the Lahore on the west, the Ajmere on 
(bo south-west, and the Delhi on the south. The houses are in general 
substantially built, Imt almost all tho streets are narrow; the only two which 
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can bo described an spacious and handsome are tho principal one, called tho 
Chaudei Chattk, miming eastward from tho palace to tho Lahore gate, and 
another, leading also from tho palace southward to tho Delhi gate. The edifice 
surpassing all others, both in extent and structure, is tho palace, situated on 
tho east wide, inclosed by a lofty turroted wall of red granite, a mile in circuit, 
and communicating*at its north-east extremity with the old fort of Selunghur. 
The access to it is by two lofty and richly sculptured gateways, tho one in its 
south, ami tho other in its west side. The principal one, called the Lahore 
gate, because loading to tho city gate of the same name, contains tho rooms in 
which the first murders, on tho arrival of the mutineers from Meerut, were 
perpetrated, and is succeeded first by a noble arch, supporting the great tower, 
and then by a vaulted aisle, not unlike that of a Gothic cathedral. Beyond 
this aisle is the Dowani Khas, or council chamber, a splendid pavilion of white 
marble, and near it the open court, 'where, with the sanction, if not by the 
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express order of the king, a largo number of unoffending women and children 
were cut, to pieces by soldiers in his pay, while his sons and grandsons looked 
on and enjoyed the horrid spectacle. Tim only other edifice which need hero 
bo particularized, is the Jmnma Musjid, or principal mosque, si (noted to the 
West ol' llm palace, in a street leading horn it to the Ajmero gate, and forming 
from its elevated sile, and (he nimble domes and minarets which sunnouul it, 
the most conspicuous object which is seen when the city is approached In 
addition to the city proper within the walls, Delhi has extensive, suburbs, two 
of which, from the cover and menus of iwinoj anee which they gave to the rebels, 
became the .scenes of frequent and .sanguinary contests. The one, called Kis,sen- 
gunge, situated to the* west of the Cabool gale, was skirted on the north, where 
it fronted the British position, by the Delhi canal; the other, called the ftubzco 
Muntloe, was situated considerably farther In the noith west, 011 the trank 
road leading to Kuvnaul, ami in some, degree enveloped the British position, 
as it exlended beyond the southern extremity of the ridge, and to the rear of 
Hindoo Bow’s house. 

The British position was certainly the most favourable which could have 
been selected for defensive purposes. The main body of the troops was 
encamped on the parade ground of the. cantonments, which, having been burned 
by the mutineers, now existed only in name. On the west side it was 
protected by a canal, or rather outlet, from a huge jhccl or lake at Nujufghur, 
and on the oast by the ridge, which in the course of a few days was rendered 
unassailable by any force which the rebels could bring against it, Besides the 
batteries at the Flagstaff tower and Hindoo Bow’s house', others wove creeled 
at several intermediate points, as the observatory and the mosque, while two, 
placed more in front, hove directly on the suburbs already mentioned, Bui 
though the strength of this position secured it against being forced, there were 
various circumstances which increased the dillhmlty of holding it. Cholera lmd 
made its appearance, and though not yet adding largely to the Mortality, was 
creeping on insidiously, and might ere long rage like a pestilence. The rebels 
too, fully alive to the kind of tactics which their native cowardice ns well as 
superiority of numbers suggested, seemed determined to give no respite from 
attack, thus occasioning losses which the British could ill spare, and threatening 
to overcome their moans of resistance by more exhaustion. It must also lie 
remembered that tlm authority of the government had ceased in all the districts 
to the south and east, and that only from the north-west could supplies and 
reinforcements bo obtained. The latter, collected chiefly in the Punjab, had a 
long march to accomplish, but by the aid of the Rajah of Pyttinia and other 
friendly chiefs of the Ois-Sntlej protected states, were able to surmount all 
opposing obstacles. There was more doubt as to the supplies. Being required 
for daily Use, and too bulky and perishable to admit of a distant conveyance, 
’they had to bo drawn chiefly from the neighbouring districts, and the danger 
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was Licit lire 1 chela, by scouring the countty and besetting all the routes leading 
to the cimtounicuts, might to their other means of uggiosbion add that of 
starvation. Happily this, the greatest danger of all, was not realized. To cut 
oil the supplies either did not occur to the rebellious sepoys, ov required mom 
enterprise than they possessed, and hum Inst to last, however great the priva¬ 
tions endured in the Lh itisli camp, adeiicieney of provisions was not one of them 

The mutineers, notwithstanding successive repulses, did not abandon tire 
hope of forcing the British lines, and on the 17tlr of June commenced a work 
which, if they had been permitted to complete it, would have eiililaded the 
position and seriously affected ils security. This was hire erection of a battery 
in the immediate vicinity of Kisseirgunge. To conceal their design and with¬ 
draw attention ft orn the locality, they opened early in the day with a heavy 
cannonade, and continued it for some time without interruption, till the 
approach of a. British detachment told them that they must either abandon 
the work, or contend manfully for the possession of if The attacking party 
advanced in two columns, the one under Major Tombs, consisting of two 
companies of titles, four companies of 1st fusiliers, thirty cavalry of the guides, 
twenty sapper's and miners, mid four gnus; ami the other under Major Reid, 
consisting of his own Simmer battalion of GhooiTns, four companies of rifles, 
and lour companies of 1st fusiliers. The rebels, expecting attack in trout, were 
not ti little discitneeried when the columns, lry separate flank movements to 
the right and left, placed them between two tires. Their resistance, though by 
no means obstinate, cost them dear. Not only way the buttery captured and 
the magazine established in its neighbourhood blown up, but a manlier of 
sepoys cut off from retreat paid the penally of their crimes. 

The hSfh of June, a day memorable in British annals, passed puietly, 
perhaps because the enemy were engaged in extensive preparations, which wcie 
fully developed on the filth, when about mid-day they were seen issuing in 
great numbers from the Lahore gate. An attack in the direction of Hindoo 
How’s house was expected, hut if soon appeared that something different 
was intended, ns they were observed passing through Juasenguugo, and dis¬ 
appeared among the rnins and gardens beyond. After waiting for some hours, 
the British troops were recalled, in the belief that the attack had been aban¬ 
doned, Tliis proved to be a hasty conclusion. The rebels, after proceeding 
westward by a circuitous route, had turned round, and were within a mile and 
a half of the British rear. As soon as the alarm was given, Brigadier Hope 
Grant, commanding the cavalry, hastened out with all the cavalry he could 
muster, and twelve guns This force, however, was very irrad equate, ft 
consisted of only 2o0 sabres, while tire enemy wore found strongly posted, to 
the number of about 3000. Against sttdr odds little could be effected, and 
the British cavalry towards dusk were retiring ip- some degree of confusion, 
when the arrival of about 800 of the rides and fusiliers, gave the rebels a 
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sudden, check, recaptured two giuw which had Lillcn into tlioir hands, and 
compelled them bo retreat. Either unconscious of defeat, or determined not to 
acknowledge it, the rebels again made their appearance on the following day, 
and advanced so boldly and rapidly, that they were pitching their round allot 
into the British camp before they could he effectually met. At last, by bringing 
into action every man that could possibly he spared from the British camp, the 
enemy wore driven across the canal, and compelled once more to seek the 
shelter of the city. 

Those defeats, however much they must have damped the spirits of the 
rebels, had not the effect of diminishing their real force, which was on the contrary 
daily augmented by reinforcements of revolted regiments The Nusseerabad 
mutineers, comprising the 15th and ,'!Olh native infantry, had already arrived, 
and on the 21 st, no less than four regiments—the (itli light cavalry, and the 
3d, 3(ith, and Gist native infantry—were seen pouring into the city. Elated by 
these new arrivals, and rendered still more confident of success by a prophecy 
which foretold the downfall of British rule in India exactly a hundred years 
after it was founded, they had fixed on the 23d ol' June, the centenary of the 
victory of Blassey, for a great dibit. The Rut Juttra, a high Hindoo festival, 
which happened to fall on the same day, added to the general enthusiasm, 
while bang was liberally supplied in order to inspire an artificial courage, On 
the other hand the admirable arrangements of Sir John Lawrence in the Punjab 
were now beginning to tell, and important additions were made to the British 
force before Delhi at tlio very moment when they were most wanted. On the 
morning of the 23d, 100 men of her majesty’s 75th, 100 of the 1st fusiliers, 
three companies of the 2d fusiliers, and the 4lh Sikhs, 400 strong, marched into 
the camp, The struggle had already commenced. Under cover of a furious 
cannonade from all the bastions, and from the advanced batteries in the suburbs, 
large bodies wore advanced through the Subzoe Muudee, to assail Hindoo Row’s 
house from the rear, and at the same time a battery which had been erected 
at the Eodgali, situated to the west of the Lahore gate, opened a destructive 
enfilading fire, Reptdse after repulse seemed unavailing. The enemy refused 
to retire, and kept up such a deadly lire of musketry from the Hub zee Muudee, 
that the Hindoo Bow battery could hardly be worked. It thus became 
necessary to obtain possession of the suburb by assuming the offensive, and 
attacking it at the point of tho bayonet. The column formed for this purpose, 
consisting of the 1st and 2d fusiliers, supported by the 4tli Sikhs, who had that 
very morning made a march of twenty-two miles, advanced through a shower 
of shot and shell, and pushed on for a small temple called the Sammy house, 
from which, under cover of its high inclosure, the enemy's fire of musketry was 
most destructive. This liand-to-hand fight issued as it always docs when 
Asiatics are brought into contact with British bayonets. After a abort resistance 
and a fearful carnage, tile rebels fled and the whole suburb was cleared out. 
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The advantage Ulus gained would have Loon lost lud the enemy Leon allowed ad 1357 
to return, and tliorefoie peimanent possession of the SuLzec Mnndee was 
secured, by establishing a sl/rong Europeanpicket at Llie Sanuny house, and at a, c \\ tuw <ai 
serai opposite lo it on the Km mini mad. The Eutish loss was less than might "rl** 
he inl'eued iiom the natme of the struggle. Only oO were killed and 114 
wounded This however does not contain the whole list of casualties So 
intense was the heat that, out of ten ortiecis of the 2d fusiliers, five were 
shuck down, and in the Lsd fu aliens one was sLruck down and six weio 
disabled hy svm-stiohe. 

Tin* centenary uf'l’lassoy, winch, according to native prophecy, was to have 
witnessed the destiuetion of 111 Hash mle in India, only witnessed the diseomfi- 
tme of those who had treaeheiously icbeJled against it—a discomfiture with 
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which the only hope which the rebels laid of forcing the British position at Delhi lwuaii mu 
may he said to have expired, By the end of June the effbetive force of the 
Btitish had keen increased to (>000 men, and though much was still wanting to 
enable it to assume the offensive and prepare for the final assault, there was no 
longer any danger of being compelled to raise the siege, nor any reason to 
doubt that sooner or later the recapture would be effected. For this brightening 
prospect a large share of credit is undoubtedly duo to Sir John Lawrence as chief 
eonnmssiouer, and the able men associated with him in the civil and military 
administration of the Punjab; and it is therefore not less due to them than 
essential to a full narrative of the mutiny, that before proceeding further some 
account should be given of their exertions. 

In the beginning of June, when there was still some ground to hope that 
many of the, sepoy regiments would pirns© before finally committing them,selves 
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to mutiny, Sir John Lawrence issued an address to them, in which the following 
passage occurs: “Those regiments which now remain faithful will receive the 
rewards due to their constancy; those soldiers who fall away now, u ill lose, their 
service for ever. It will ho too late to lament hereafter when the time has 
passed by—now is the opportunity of proving your loyalty and good faith The 
.British government will never want for native soldiers. In a month it might 
raise 50,000 in the Punjab alone. If the ' Poorbwih’ sepoy neglects the present 
day, it will never return. There is ample force in the Punjab to crush all 
lnutincevH. The chiefs and people are loyal and obedient, and the latter long 
to take your place in the army All will unite to crush 3 on.” These wouls, 
•which were doubtless regarded by the sepoys as a vain-glorious boast, contained 
tire simple statement of a fact of which it became the business of the ehicl 
commissioner, as soon as unlimited authority to levy troops was given him, to 
furnish ocular demonstration. The first object was to confimi the fidelity of 
the Sikh chiefs whoso territories intervened between the. Punjab and Delhi, 
mill whoso friendly aid was hence necessary in order to keep open the com¬ 
munications between them. Hero happily no diflioulty was experienced. The 
Ihijali of Jlieend, instead of waiting to ho urged, had organized a force of 800 
men, and was pressing forward with it to join the force about to be collected 
for the recovery of Delhi. Still farther north, and consequently neuror the 
Punjab, a -still more valuable auxiliary was found in the Maharajah of Pattiala, 
who, resisting all the native influences brought to bear upon him, at once declared 
bis determination to stand or fall with the British government. The loyalty 
thus evinced ho maintained unshaken to the last, and rendered services of which 
it is not too much to say that they contributed essentially to the suppression of 
the mutiny in the nor Lb-west of India. II is example was followed by other 
chiefs, among whom those of Dahlia and Kooperthalla deserve honourable 
mention. Some notice has already been taken of the vigorous measures adopted 
when intelligence of the first outbreak was received. Of those measures, one 
of the most important was the foimation of a column which should be ready to 
move on every point where mutiny required to he put down. The command of 
this column was conferred on Brigadier Neville Chamberlain, who previously 
field that of the Punjab irregular force, and was acknowledged on all hands to 
be an officer of distinguished talents. The guides, which formed an important 
part of the original column, have already been seen pushing forward to Delhi, 
and performing excellent service on the very day of their arrival there, after 
completing a march of about 600 miles with almost unexampled rapidity, The 
rest of the column, after performing good service, was also moving southward 
to join the Delhi force, and on the 3d of Juno entered Lahore. After halting 
for a week it started again, intending to continue its progress southward, when 
intelligence arrived which obliged it to change its destination, and proceed 
eastward to Amritsar. Tlffit important place was still undisturbed, but it was 
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feared that, a mutiny which Lad broken out at Julendur might prove infectious, 
more especially as the mutineers lmd been ponnitled through some mismanage- 
ment io escape and were roaming the noun try. The moveable column after 
this delay, which was employed in checking or suppressing disturbance, 
again stalled for Delhi, commanded no longer hy brigadier Chamberlain, who 
had been appointed adjutant-general of the aimy, but hy "Biigadicr .Nicholson, 
who after ienduring essential aid on the western frontier in raising new levies, 
and in maintaining tranquillity while mu rounded by all the elements of distuib- 
anee, was destined to a more biilliant but unhappily a too short caicer. The 
formation of the 1 moveable column was only one of the many means employed 
by tho authorities of the Punjab to curb the mutiny and provide for its final 
suppiession, In the months of May and June, five new regiments had been 
completed, and by the beginning of October tho number had been augmented 
to eighteen. At the same time irregular levies of 7000 horse and as many foot 
had been mined, so that ultimately (ho total now force amounted to 114,000. It 
is nob too much to say that, hub for these exertions in the Punjab, tho siege of 
Delhi must have been abandoned. 
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'IT13N the month of Juno closed, tho British force before 
I Delhi had improved its position by the expulsion of tho 
|; rebels from tho Bubzee Mundeo, and the permanent occupa- 
•* Uon of that important suburb. Still, however, there was 
no immediate prospect of nn assault which would seal the 
fate of tho city at oneo, and no prospect nt all of establishing a blockade, which 
could either exhaust its means of resistance or starve it into surrender. The 
British batteries, placed nearly 1500 yards from the walls, were too distant to 
make nuy serious impression on thorn; and moreover commanded only two gates, 
those of Caslimero and Gabon!, while all the others remained as free as ever to 
send forth troops for attack, or to bring in reinforcements and supplies. These 
considerations, which it was impossible to overlook, produced some degree of 
despondency, and more than once tho abandonment of the siege was gravely 
mooted Tho arrivals from, tlm Punjab dicl little more than supply the Waste 
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by casualty and disease, ,so that the effective foice of all aims did not exceed 
5800, while every successive mutiny was adding whole regiments Lo (he rebels, 
and inneasing the already too great dispiopoition between them and their 
assailants There isicason to believe that (Sir Henry Uni nard vas not indisposed 
to follow the advice of those who would have withdrawn) lioin Delhi Having 
no experience of Indian wailaie, he laid little expectation of bunging the siege 
to a triumphant termination, and agreed with those who saw a mot e hopeful field 
of action if the Uiitish army were moved more to the eastward, and conecntratod 
so as to secure the safety of Agra, and the impoitant distiiets connected with 
it. Though opinions were divided on this subject at the time, only one now 
exists, and it is admitted that a withdiawal fioin Delhi would have given such 
a triumph to the mutiny as to have mado its final suppression all hut impos¬ 
sible While the gwestiou of abandoning or prosecuting the siege was under 
discussion, the idea of a sudden assault was revived Sir Henry Uarnaid, it 
will he remembered, had sanctioned it when founerly proposed, and counler- 
mancieil it when on the point of execution. The same iiresolution was again 
Lo he repeated. The whole plan was arranged. One column was to died an 
entrance by blowing in the iron grating of the canal near lhe (tihool gate; and 
another was to blow in the Cashmere gate, and have the double chance of 
entering by if and by an escalade of the adjoining bastion, while a parly moving 
stealthily round to the river side was to endeavour to find an enlvance from 
the east The plan, in order to insure secrosy, was novel' whispered in the 
camp, and it was hence taken for granted that the enemy luul not (lie least 
idea of it. This was a complete mistake Not only wore they on (he alert, 
but they had formed a counter-plan, which if they had been permitted to carry 
it out, would in all probability have annihilated the British force. A large 
party, sent out by a circuitous route, had been posted, about two miles in our 
rear, and there only waited the departure of the storming party to hasten 
forward and seme the camp while denuded of its u,sual defenders, Providen¬ 
tially this fact became known in the very nick of time, and (lie idea of a sudden 
assault was once more abandoned. Shortly afterwards the British army was 
for the second time deprived of its general. On the 5th of July, Mir Henry 
Uarnard was .seized with cholera, and died in the course of a few hours, The 
event produced a feeling of dec]) and universal regret, a rogrot rendered all flu* 
more poignant by the fact that ho had been brought by no choice of bin own 
into a position in which the excellent qualities which he undoubtedly possessed, 
both as a man and a commander, were not displayed to advantage, The 
command of the Delhi force now devolved on General Held, the provisional 
commander-in-chief, and was formally assumed by him. It was however more 
in name than reality. The state of his health, which previously unfitted him 
for active duty, obliged him before a fortnight elapsed to decline the responsi¬ 
bilities of ojBce, and the appointment was conferred on Brigadier Wilson 
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In 1U*' beginning of July, a Reasonable addition was made to the British ah issr 
force, by the arrival of about 450 men of her majesty's 51st foot, but as bad 
almost invariably happened, the rebels could boast of having on the very same nomtoica- 
day boon far more largely augmented. The .Bareilly biigade, consisting of three totimta 
whole regiments of infantry and some it re¬ 


gular cavalry, after mutinying, as lias al¬ 
ready been deseiihod, bad ariiml on the 
opposite bank of the Jumna No attempt 
could be made to dispute their passage, and 
(hoy on tried the city, where their inception 
was all the more cordial fiom its being 
known that they were possessed of a con¬ 
siderable amount of treasure. In eonso- 
t[iionoo of I ho new arrival, it was generally 
expected that a formidable attack would bo 
made by the rebels to force our position, or 
at least to regain a. footing in the Subzoo 
Altunleo But it would seem that the pun¬ 
ishment which had there been inllicted upon 
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them induced them to turn their views in a 


(lillereut direction. 'Phe village of Alipoor, forming the iir.st .station to the wist- J*" 11 " 1 «- 
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wiml on‘the Kumaul roiul, was known to have furnished largo supplies to the v™«i 
British eiun]i, and bad therefore, been uuuked out by the rebels for vengeance, 1 ’ ’ 
Accordingly, on the 3d of July, a considerable force moved out from the Lahore 
gale, mid proceeded westward. Their destinaliou being at the Lime unknown, 
the III ilish could only send out a force on their track, and it was not known till 
the following morning that they bad been wreaking their fury on the inhabitants 
of Alipoor, It was sad enough that the aid which they had given to ms should 
have brought,such a disaster upon them; but though on this ground (done it 
was must desirable that the rebels should not be. allowed to return with im¬ 


punity, there was another reason why a blow should be struck which might 
deter them from attempting to gain a footing in that part of the country. It 
lay in the direct line of communication between the camp and the Punjab, 
Only Urn day before, the village was destroyed, a large number of hick sent 
from I lm camp had passed through it, and but for a most providential delay 
the plunder would have included, in addition to that obtained from the village, 
a valuable convoy of treasure and ammunition. The force sent out from the 
camp had the good fortune to accomplish both objects. By intercepting the 
rebels before tluy could regain the city, it took summary vengeance for the 
atrocities which had been perpetrated at Alipoor, while by clearing the road it 
secured the safety of the convoy. 

Though the mutmeora had as yet been Mod in all their attempts to osfab- 
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ad 1857 lisli themselves in the .British rear, they had by no means abandoned that 
mode of attack. Of this, after several days of comparative quiescence, .striking 

iiantwuii proof was given on the 9th of July, when a body ot cavahy suddenly emerging 

tins iiiitif.il from cover, charged right into Lhe camp, and were within it almost as soon as 
the alarm could be given A picket of carabineers, most of them young, 
untrained soldiers, instead of opposing the enemy, lost all presence of mind, and 
fled. Still dashing on, the rebel troopers made for the guns of the native troop 
of horse-artillery, and called aloud on the men in charge of them to join them. 
The men remained stanch, and the troopers, without accomplishing their 
object, were obliged to decamp. The boldness of this attempt, and the little 
resistance olFerod to it, gave rise to grave suspicions of treachery, A short 
time previously, the few Bengal sepoys mingled with the irregulars had been 
turned out of the camp, beenu,so they were believed to bo in communication 
with their comrades within the city, ft now appeared that they were not the 
only traitors, and recourse was had to the somewhat extreme remedy of sending 
off the whole three corps of irregular cavalry, one of them to Umballa, and the 
other two to the Punjab. While the sowars were assailing the camp, a furious 
cannonade was kept up from the city, and volleys of musketry were directed 
against the British station from every available point in the suburbs After 
the expulsion of the sowars, it berime necessary to dislodge those who, with 
the view of supporting them, had taken post in the gardens and other inelosures 
of the vicinity. This task, after a sanguinary contest, was success fully accom¬ 
plished. One result of the allair of the 9th was to make the rebels more chary 
of exposing themselves to similar repulses, and they allowed nearly a week io 
elapse before they again ventured out. 

Now.utiuk On the llith, the mutineers from <1 ban si, stained with the blood of an 

by tlio rtibolH, , , 

ukociom miwmcro, arrived ai Dolhi On tins occasion, l,ho usual custom was 
not forgotten, and after a day’s rest, they were sent out to take the lead in a 
new attack, in order at once to signalize their zeal and display their prowess. 
As usual, the attack ended in a repulse. After desultory discharges of gnus and 
musketry, which, as both parties were under cover, produced few casualties, the 
British became the assailants, and drove I,In 1 rebels before them. On more 
than one occasion the British, after repulsing the enemy, had in the ardour of 
pursuit exposed themselves to a deadly fire from the city walls. The repetition 
of such fatal mistakes was at length corrected by a distinct order that they 
should in future act strictly on the defensive, and rest satisfied with repelling 
au attack, without following it up witli any pursuit of the fugitives, This 
order, besides preventing an unnecessary waste of human life, had another bene¬ 
ficial effect, which could hardly have been anticipated. It changed the tactics 
of the rebels, who, on finding that they could no longer lure the British within 
range of their fire, had leas inducement to persist in their incessant attacks, and 
allowed days to pass without renewing them. The respite was partly employed 
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in completing the breastwork on the ridge, so as to fnim an almost unbroken line a d. ibst. 
from left to right, and enable the men to move from point to point as safely as 
under a regular covered way. Other changes, partly of a sanitary nature, were niumnon 
introduced, and the health, spirit, and discipline of the force visibly improved, "mh 
Meanwhile the large increase of numbers obtained by the rebels bad not added 
to their real strength. Mahometans and Hindoos, though they had combined, 
wore by no means united, and intrigues, factions, and dissensions prevailed to snob 
an extent that the king would gladly have saved liimself by the sacrifice of bis 
nominal supporters, “Only recognize him as titular king, and secure him in 
the enjoyment of Ids pension, and lm will open the gate of the fort of Selimghur, 
and through it admit the British troops into the palace.” Such were the terms. 
Inadmissible as they were, he could not have performed his part in them, and it 
is almost unnecessary to add that though Sir John Lawrence, when consulted on 
the, subject, had replied, “Treat, hut beware of treachery,” the negotiation camo 
to nothing, The position and prospects of the British force before Delhi at this 
time cannot be more briefly stated than in the following letter of General 
Wilson, dated Hist July:—“It is my firm determination to hold my present 
position, and to resist any attack to the last. The enemy are very numerous, 
and may possibly break through our entrenchments and overwhelm us, but the 
force will die at their post. Luckily, the enemy have no head and no method, 
and we hear dissensions are breaking out among them. Reinforcements are 
coming up under Nicholson. If we can hold on till they arrive, we shall be 
secure. I am making every possible arrangement to secure the safe defence 
of our position." 

The moveable column under Nicholson, to which, as appears from the above Airl ™ lor 

, 11 lnovonbla 

letlor of General Wilson, so nmol* importance was attached, arrived on the 14th coiunw 
of August. At first some disappointment was felt when its strength was ascer- sioUota 
taincil to he l'ar less than rumour had assigned to it, hut the importance of the 
addition which it made to the British force before Delhi will at once be seen 
when it is mentioned that it nearly doubled it The previous force, though 
nominally about 51100 of all arms, bad about a fifth of the whole in hospital, 
ami could therefore muster for duty not more than 2700 Europeans and 1800 
nativesj the moveable column amounted to about 4200. One essential want, 
however, still remained to be supplied. The siogG train brought to Delhi had been 
prououucod totally inadequate to make tho necessary breaches for assault, and 
another of milch weightier metal, and more complete equipment, had been pro¬ 
cured from the arsenals of Philouv and Eerozepoor. It was already on the way, 
hut moving very slowly, as its lino of gun carriages, tumbrils, and carts, 
extended over thirteen miles of road. Meanwhile the rebels lost much of their 
confidence. To violent dissensions, sometimes terminating in bloodshed, were 
added wholesale desertions by sepoys who, when denied permission to visit their 
homes, took the remedy into their own bonds; and oven the Delhi princes, some 
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of thorn the very miscreants who had onion'd and evulLed in (In' massacre of 
bhrropean ■women and children, had Lho eflioutcry to .send leLlers into the 
lit Hash camp, in which they sought to escape Lho retribution ahuut lo overtake 
thorn, by declaring Lliafc “they have hoon all along fondly attached to ns, and 
only want to know what they can do for us ” 

As every thing depended on the .safe auival of the siege tuun, it was neces¬ 
sary to clear the route along which it was lo ]inss of all mutineev.s and marauding 
parties. In this respci t I lie districts of Panipul and llohtuk requited special 
attention The Raughurs, a LuibuieuL and predatory horde located there, 
taking advantage of the icvolt. withlield their revenue, and when ihreatened 
answered with deliance An attempt to coerce them had not hoon completely 
successful, and in the beginning of August intelligence was received (hat (hey 
were again collecting in force, and had been or weie about to bo joined by a 
considerable body of Delhi rebels. The safety of the ltain being thus endan¬ 
gered, Captain Dodson, whose services doling him mutiny, both in the inielli 
gence department in the camp at Delhi and ns the chivaliic leader of a body of 
irregular horse, invest bis brilliant but luief career with peculiar intciost, set 
out on the I(ith of August at the head of a small four, and pushed on for 
liohtuk, which bad become a rallying point for the rebels. The task assigned 
him seemed beyond the means at Ids disposal. His detachment consist ml 
almost entirely of cavalry, and how could be hope with them (o overcome 
an enemy shut up within a walled town, and apparently resolved lo make 
a vigorous defence? Too dear-sighted not to perceive the hopelessness of 
attempting an assault, and too resolute lo despair of ,success without making 
an elfort to secure it, lie withdrew in tho meantime to bivouac in an 
inclosuve in the vicinity, Tn the course of the evening be was waited upon 
by a deputation from the city, “having grass in their mouths," in token of 
submission. It was merely a biick to throw him olf his guard, for on going 
out on the following morning to reconnoitre, he saw tho enemy lull ry big 
forward at full tilt, and had barely time to form bis men before they were upon 
him, After a .short encounter, the rebels wine driven back, but it was only to 
keep up a galling fire under cover of the trees and gardens surrounding the 
city. It was now Hudson's turn to try .stratagem, and lure the enemy into the 
open ground lay commencing a feigned retreat. Nothing morn was required, 
The rebels, yelling and shouting as if .secure of victory, followed close upon Ins 
track, and were nearly a mile beyond their inclosure, when bo gave the order 
to fuco about. Tho fancied pursuit wa.s at once converted into a disorderly 
flight, and on the following morning Itohtuk itself was found to be evacuated. 

While Hudson was thus clearing tho way in tho direction of Rolituk, 
another and larger detachment, having the same object in view, had proceeded 
from the camp. Mahomed Ihtkht Khan, an old sepoy soubahdar, who had 
become commander-in-chief of the rebels, in order to wipe off the disgrace of 
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seveial recent repulses, set out fiom the city, stealing that lio would either ad issr 
eaptme the siege tiai'n or die in the attempt Ills force, amounting, according 
to the report ol the spies, to (1000 men of all aims, with sixteen gnus, started iMiatofniu 
on the 2llh By an early hour of the following day, a British column n'^ukiL 
commanded By Nicholson was marching in piusiut Its progress u as much 
ictaided liy torrents of rain, which had so Hooded the roads and holds, that in 
seven hours the advance had only accomplished ton miles, and the main body 
was so lar Behind that a halt was necessary. That the time thus occupied 
might not ho lost, Sir Theoplnlua Metcalfe, who was with the column as a 
volunteer, and had a good knowledge of the country, pushed on with two 
ollieeis in search of the enemy. After proceeding about five miles and ascending 
a rising giound they found them encamped beyond a nullah, which hove crosses 
(he road, and was running deep and strong A fatiguing march of two hours 
brought the column to the rising ground, from which the enemy wcie seen occu¬ 
pying a position well chosen Both fin defence and for retreat Jt was situated 
nr the vicinity of the village of Nujulghur, about fifteen miles south-west of 
Delhi, and funned a rectangular space open to the rear, hut hounded on two adja- 
confc sides By tiro nullah already mentioned, and the canal or outlet from the 
Nujulghur Jhool, meeting it at right angles. Within the area the rebels fronted 
the nullah, having on their right a village, where nine of their guns were 
placed, on their lelt a rising ground, and in the centre an old seiai, which was 
defended By four guns, and formed tire key of Llieir position. Nicholson at 
once formed his plan of attack, But owing to detention in fording the nullah, it 
was five o’clock Before Bo could put it in execution, Ilia object was to force 
the enemy's left centre, and then changing front to the left, to swoop down 
their line of guns towards the bridge The enemy made little resistance, all 
their guns were captured, and the conllict seemed to he at an end, when it was 
repented that a village a few hundred yards in the rear was still occupied 
Strange to say, it was here only that any serious resistance was experienced 
The rebels, seeing their retreat cut off, and knowing the fate which awaited 
them, fought with extreme desperation, and were with difficulty ovorpowoted 
8o many of the cavalry were employed in protecting tin* Baggago which had 
Been left on the other side of the nullah, and in escorting the guns, that pursuit 
was impractical tie. The enemy’s loss was however severe, amounting, according 
to their own confession, to above hOQ 

On this 3d of September, before the rebels had recovered from the conster- 
nation produced By their defeat at NiijuPghur, the siege train arrived, and the tuin. 
erection of heavy Batteries within Breaching distance was immediately com¬ 
menced. At the same time a seasonable addition was made to the force by the 
arrival of reinforcements, including a contingent from Cashmere, The crisis 
Being now at hand, General Wilson issued an address to the troops. It com 
immoed tlmsi— M The fores assembled Before Delhi has Bad mueh hardship and 
Von tn, 874 
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fatigue to undergo since its arrival in this camp, all of which has been most 
cheerfully borne by officers and men. The time is now drawing near when the 
major-general commanding the force trusts that their labours will be over, and 
they will be rewarded by the capture of the city for all their past exertions, and 
for a cheerful endurance of still greater fatigue and exposure.” It concluded 
with the expression of a confident trust “ that all will exhibit a healthy and 
hearty spirit of emulation and zeal,” and thereby secure " the brilliant termi¬ 
nation of all their labours.'’ 

In regai-d to the direction from which the assault should be made, there was 
no room for choice. The north wall fronting the British position could alone 
be selected for that purpose, but the particular part of it to be selected for 
broaching was not so obvious, and some degree of stratagem was used to conceal 
it. Considerably in advance of Hindoo Row’s house the ridge terminates in » 
kind of plateau. Here, nearly on a lino with the Saumiy house, the first 
battery was run out on the 6tli of September. It consisted of six nine pounders 
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apd two twenty-four pounders, and was .commanded by Captain. Remington, 
Near this battery a dry nullah .descends the ridge towards the left, arid forms 
a natural,parallel Advantage was accordingly taken of it, and on'the '.night 
of the 7th, another battery (No. 1), mounting six guns on the right and four on 
the left, was erected within 7D0 yards of the walls, and placed under the 
command of Major Brind. These two batteries placed on the right Hank, where 
most of the fighting had hitherto taken place, convinced the rebels that the 
assault would certainly be made from this quarter. Hence the next advance took 
them somewhat by surprise. It was made considerably to the east at Ludlow 
Castle, which, though they had a strong picket stationed at it, was wrested 
from them almost without a struggle, and became the site of battery No, 2, 
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mounting on its riglit division seven eight-inch howitzers and two eighteen- ad im 7 . 
pounders, and on its left nine twenty-four pounders It was commanded by 
Majors Kaye and Campbell, till the latter, disabled by a wound, resigned lii.s BimtMnis 
part of the charge to Captain Johnson, The number and largo calibre of the 
guns in this battery indicated that the real attack would be boiu the left, pUjr ' 
where two other batteries were forthwith planted, the one mounting ten 
mortars under Ma jor Tombs, at the Koodsia Bagli, near the hanks of the Jumna, 
and the other in front of it, at a building which had once been the custom¬ 
house. This building, though within KiO yards of the Water bastion, had, 
from overnight or overweening confidence in the rebels, been left unoccupied, 
and the battery was so nearly completed when they discovered their mistake, 
that they were unable to make any impression upon it, All these batteries 
had been erected in the course of a single week, and before the end of it had 
successively opened (ire—Remington’s on the (ith, Btind’u on the 8th, that at 
Ludlow Castle on the Kith, and those of tiro Koodsia llaglr and old custom¬ 
house on the 11th. The effect was soon apparent. The Moree or north-west 
bastion, against which the fire from the, tight Hank was chiefly directed, was 
easily silenced, and the Caslnnero bastion towards the north-east, though it laid 
.been recently restored and strengthened at the expense of tin 1 Ihitish govern¬ 
ment, began to crumble away within an hour after the twenty four pounders of 
Ludlow Castle began to play upon it. Nowhere however was the fire so 
destructive as at the Water or north-east bastion, where, from the proximity of 
the battery, almost every shot told, and a large breach was speedily effected. 
Meantime the rebels were not idle. Besides maintaining a heavy fire from the 
bastions not silenced, and from every spot in the vicinity within range, of grape 
and musketry, they succeeded m placing two batteries, one at Kmengungo, 
which enfiladed those on the ridge, and another on the opposite side of the 
Jumna, which enfiladed those of the Koodsia Hugh and custom-house,. These, 
though they could not postpone the day of retribution, produced many casualties. 

The plan of attack as previously annngvd, and the assault, fixed for three non«muit. 
o'clock in the morning of the 14th, are thus succinctly described in General 
Wilson’s official reportAfter six days of open trenches, during which 
the artillery and engineers, under their respective commanding officers Major 
Gail shell and Lieutenant-colonel Baird Smith, vied with each other in pressing 
forward the work, two excellent and most practicable breaches were formed in 
the walls of the place, one in the curtain to the right of the Cashmere bastion, 
the other to the left of the Water bastion, the defences of those bastions, and 
the parapets giving musketry cover to the enemy commanding the breaches, 
having also been destroyed by the artillery. The assault was delivered on four 
poin ts. The 1 at column under Brigadier J, JMicholson, consisting of her majesty’s 
75th regiment (300 men), the 1st European Bengal fusiliers (200 men), and 
the 2d Punjab infantry (460 men), assaulted the main breach, thoir advance 
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being admirably covered by the IhL battalion of her majesty's (iOtli aillon, umlci 
Colouul J. Jones. The operation wan crowned with brilliant success, ihe enemy 
after severe resistance being driven from Llm Cashmere bastion, Uio Main 
Ciuard, and its vicinity, iu complete rout. The 2d column under brigadier 
Jones of her majesty’s (jbst regiment, consisting of her majesty’s Stii regiment 
(230 men), the 2d European Bengal fusiliers (250 men), and the <ltli regiment 
of Sikhs (.150 uien), similarly covered by the, (iOth rifles, advanced on the 
Water bastion, carried the breach, and drove the enemy from his guns and 
position, with a determination and spirit which gave me {he highest satis¬ 
faction. The 3d column under Colonel Campbell of her majesty’s 52d light 
infantry, consisting of 250 of his own regiment, the Kumaon baLtalion (250 
men), and the 1st Punjab infantry (500 men), was directed against the Cashmere 
gateway. This column was preceded by an explosion parly under Lieutenants 
j Ionic and Halkeld of the engineers, covered by the (IOtli rides. The demolition 
of the gate having been accomplished, the column forced an entrance, over¬ 
coming a strenuous opposition from the enemy’s infantry and heavy artillery, 
which had been brought to bear on the position. 1 cannot express too warmly 
my admiration of the gallantry of all concerned in this difficult operation. The 
reserve under brigadier Longlield of her majesty’s 8th regiment, composed of 
her majesty's Gist regiment (250 men), the tth regiment rifles (450 men), the 
lioloooh battalion (300 men), and 200 of her majesty’s (IOtli rifles, who joined 
after the. assault had been made, awaited the result of the attack, and on the 
columns entering the place, book possession of the posts 1 bad previously assigned 
to it. This duty was ultimately performed to my entire satisfaction, The firm 
establishment of the reserve rendering the assaulting columns free to net iu 
advance, Brigadier-general Nicholson, supported by brigadier Jones, swept 
the ramparts of the place, from the Cashmere to the Cal xml gates, occupying the 
lias Lions and defences, capturing the guns and driving Uio enemy before him. 
During tlie advance, Brigadier Nicholson was, to tho grief of myself and the 
whole army, dangerously wounded; the command consequently devolved on 
brigadier Jones, who finding the enemy in great force, occupying and pouring 
a destructive fire from tho roofs of strong and commanding houses m the city 
on all sides, Lho ramparts themselves being enfiladed by guns, prudently resolved 
on retaining possession of the Oabool gate, which his troops had so gallantly 
won, in which he firmly established himself, awaiting the result of tho opera¬ 
tion of the other columns of occupation. Colonel Campbell, with tho column 
under his command, advanced successfully from the Cashmere gale, by cme of 
the main streets beyond tho Ohandci Chuuk, the central and principal street 
of tho city, towards tho Jumma Musjid, with the intention of occupying that 
important post. Tho opposition, however, which he met from the groat eon 
centralion of the enemy at the Jiunma Musjid and the houses in tlrn neighbour¬ 
hood-—he himself, X regret to sfcato, being wounded-—satisfied hun that bis most 
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prudent course was not to maintain so advanced a position with the compara- 
1ively limited force at Jiis disposal, and he accordingly withdrew the head of 
lii.s column, and placed himself in communication with the reserve, a measure 
which had my entire approval; 1 having previously determined that, in the 
event of serious opposition being encountered in tiio town itself, it would ho 
most inexpedient to commit my small force to a succession of street lights, in 
which their gallantry, discipline, and organization could avail them so little.” 

After describing the position which had thus been gained, and mentioning 
his intention to use it as the base of “systematic operations for the complete 
possession of the city,” General Wilson thus continues: “Simultaneously with 
the opera!ions above detailed, an attack was made on the enemy’s strong position 
outside the city, m the suburbs of Kibsougungo and Faluircepoor, with a view 
of driving in the rebels and supporting the main attack by effecting an enlranco 
at the Oabool gate after it should be taken. The force employed in this difficult 
duty 1 intrusted to Major G. Ileid, commanding the Biimoor battalion, whose 
distinguished conduct 1 have already bad occasion to bring prominently to the 
notice of superior authority, and who was, 1 much regret, severely wounded on 
tliis occasion. His column consisted of his own battalion, the guides, and the 
men on duty at Hindoo Row’s (the main picket), numbering in all about 1000, 
supported by the auxiliary troops of his highness the Maharajah llumhoer Sing, 
under Captain It. Lawrence. Tins strength of the positions, however, and the 
desperate resistance offered by the enemy, withstood for a time the efforts of 
our troops, gallant though they were, and the combination was unable to he 
effected. Tho delay, 1 am happy to say, has been only temporary, for the 
enemy have subsetpiently abandoned their positions, leaving their guns in our 
hands, In this attack, I found it necessary to support Major lie id with cavalry 
and horse-artillery, both of which arms wore udmirabby handled, respectively 
by Brigadier Hope Grant other majesty’s 9th lancers, commanding the cavalry 
brigade, and Major 11, Tombs of the horse-artillery, who inflicted severe punish¬ 
ment on the enemy, though l regret their own loss was very heavy.” 

The above account, admirably clear so far as it goes, is too brief to enter 
into detail, and hence necessarily omits several points of interest which must not 
pass unnoticed. The rendezvous of tho three assaulting columns was at Ludlow 
Gaslle. Shortly after three o'clock A m,, the 1st column moved into the Koodsia 
Bagh, ready to rush on tho main breach immediately to tho loft of the Cashmere 
bastion; while tho 2d column took up a still more advanced position at the old 
custom-house, in the jnunediato vicinity of the breach adjoiuiug the Water 
bastion, The 3d column moved along tho main road, having at its head tho 
“exploding party,” by whom at daybreak the signal for the assault was to be 
given. This party consisted of Lieutenants Salkeld and Homo of the engineers, 
Sergeants Smith and Carmichael, Corporals Burgess and Smith of the Bengal 
sappers and miners, and Buglhr Hawthorne of her majesty’s 152d, to sound the 
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advance. The signal was to bo the explosion produced liy blowing iji the 
Cashmere "a,to. For this purpose tho party wuio accompanied hy two at) four 
native sappers and miners, carrying hags of gunpowder The .subsequent 
operation is thus described hy Colonel Baiid f-imiilr- “Tho parly advanced 
at the double towaids the Caslnnere gale, Lieutenant LIonic, with Sergeants 
Smith and Carmichael, and Ihuildar Mahore with all the sappeis, leading and 
carrying the powder hags, followed hy Lieutenant Salkeld and a poitiou of the 
remainder of the party. Tho advanced paily reached the gateway imluiib, and 
found that pait of tho drawbridge had been destroyed, hut passing along the 
proem ions footway supplied hy tire remaining beams, they proceeded to lodge 
their powder hags against Urn gate. The wicket was open, and through it the 
enemy kept up a heavy fire upon them. Sergeant Carmichael was killed while 
laying Iris powder hag, Tlavihlar Mahore being at the same time wounded. 
The powder being laid, the advanced paity slipped down into the ditch to allow 
the filing party under Lieutenant Salkeld to perform its duty. While endea¬ 
vouring to lire the charge, Lieutenant Salkeld was shot through the aim and leg, 
and handed over the slow match to Corporal Burgess, who fell moil ally wounded 
just as he had accomplished tho onerous duly. Havildar Tellali Sing of the 
Sikhs was wounded, and Ramloll, sepoy of the same corps, was killed during 
this part of the operation. The demolition being most successful, Lieutenant 
Homo, happily not wounded, caused the bugler to sound the regimental call of 
tho 52d as tho signal for the advancing columns Fearing that amid tho noise 
of the assault tho sounds might not he heard, ho had the call repented three 
times, when the troops advanced and carried the gateway with complete 
success, I feel certain that a simple statement of this devoted and glorious 
deed will suffice to stamp it as one of the noblest on record in military history.” 
Lieutenant Home, Sergeant Smith, and Bugler Hawthorne escaped unhurt, 
and were duly rewarded for their heroism, hut Salkeld died of Ill's wounds after 
lingering only a few days. 

The rush of the 3d column after tho explosion was irresistible, and in a few 
lmnntos the Cashmere gate and the Main Guard adjoining it were earned 
The 1st and 2d columns had been cijiudly successful, though the rebels some¬ 
what recovered from the consternation into which the explosion had thrown 
them, and beginning to have tho advantage of day-light opened a deadly tire 
from every available point. Brigadier Nicholson, who had been tho first to 
mount the broach assigned to his column, taking the right of tho Cashmere 
gate led it along the Rampart road, clearing the ramparts without meeting 
much resistance, till tho whole of them as far west as tho Moreo bastion, and 
then southward to the Cabool gate, wore gained, Here, had the, attack on tho 
suburbs of TCissengunge succeeded, he would have been joined by the force 
there employed, hut that attack having failed, Brigadier Nicholson was left 
entirely to his own resources. Unfortunately he attempted more than Ida 
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eoluniu, now thinned in numbers and fatigued by previous exertion, could 
accomplish, and was in the act of urging Ids men forward to seize the Lahore 
gate after a rather serious check had been received, when he was shot through 
the chest Prom an adjoining window, and fell hack mortally wounded. After 
this lunientuhle event no further progress was made, and the Cahool gate 
became (or (he time the limit of advance in that direction The same cause 
arrested the pi ogress ol (he other columns. When General Nicholson on leaving 
the Alain Guard turned to the right, Colonel Campbell took the loft, and having 
cleared the (Juteherry, the English church, and Skinner’s house, all in the 
immediate vicinity, loreed his way first into the Clmndei Oluuilc, and then 
into a narrow shoot leading to the Jurnma Musjid. His object was to capture 
this celebrated mosque, but bin means were totally inadequate. Its side arches 
had been bricked up, its massive gate closed and Iran leaded, and he had neither 
guns nor hags ol gunpowder to attempt to force them. His only alternative 
was to retire under cover from the deadly fire which the rebels luid opened, 
and rest satisfied with what had been already gained. Enough had been 
achieved for one day; enough too had been sacrificed, since the killed and 
wounded amounted to (ill officers and 1104 men, or nearly a third of the wholo 
number engaged. 

The next da)' passed without any now effort to advance. The reason, 
though diseveditable, must be stated. During the assault, though no mercy 
was shown to the mutineers, whose atrocious barbarities could not bo forgiven, 
the assailants did not forget their humanity, and gave full effect, to the general’s 
call to spare all women and children. Their natural love of justice and abhor¬ 
rence of cruelty sullicod for this purpose, without requiring any great exercise 
of Holf-restraint, but there was another temptation which they were unable to 
resist, and in yielding to which they became so completely disorganized as to 
imperil then previous success Thu rebels, well aware of wlmt must still he 
vegan led as tin, besotting sin of liritish soldiers, particularly when then'passions 
have been routed, and their bodies exhausted by almost superhuman exertions 
under a burning sun, had taken care to place the moans of unlimited indulgence 
within tlmir reach, by piling up beer, wine, and brandy within the shops, and 
oven outside along the pavement. The lmit proved irresistible, and for a time 
discipline was lost in brutish intoxication. To such a height was it carried, 
that the necessity of vacating the city was forced on the general’s consideration, 
and only avoided by ordering that all intoxicating liquors should bs destroyed. 
The remedy thus applied allowed the advance to ho resumed on the ]6th, when 
the magazine was carried, and the position at Kissengunge so far turned that 
the rebels voluntarily abandoned it Every successive day was now signalized 
by some new success. The nature and extent of it is thus described by General 
Wilson:—“.During the 17th and 18th, we continued to take up advanced posts 
in the face of considerable opposition on the part of the rebels, and not without 
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loss to our,solves, three o/lieora Leiag kilted, and a uumher of men killed and 
wounded. Oil the overling of the 10th, the Ihuun bastion, which had given us 
considerable annoyance, was surprised and captured On the morning of the 
20th, our troops pushed on and occupied the Lahore gate, from which an 
unopposed advance was made on the other bastions and gateways, until the 
whole of the defences of the city were in our hands. Ifiom the time of our 
entering the city, an uninterrupted and vigorous lire from our guns and mortars 
was kept up on the palace, Junitua Musjid, and other impmtant posts in 
possession of the rebels; and as we took up our various positions in advance, 
our light guns and mortars were brought foiward, and used with effect in the 
streets and houses in their neighbourhood. The result of this heavy and 
unceasing bombardment, ami of the steady and persevering advance of’ our 
troops, lias been the evacuation of the palace by the king, the entire desertion 
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of the city by the inhabitants, and the precipitate (light of the rehol troops - 
who abandoning their camp property, many of their sick and wounded, and 
the greater part of their field artillery, ha-ve fled in utter disorganization- - 
some -1000 or 5000 across the bridge of boats into the Poab, the remainder 
down the right bank of tlm Jumna. The gates of the palace having been blown 
in, it was occupied by our troops about noon on the 20th, and my head quarters 
established hi it the same day.” 

Tho king appears to have at first accompanied, the rebels in their flight, 
and it was feared that the influoneo of his name might still suffice to rally tho 
fugitives, and keep alive tho rebellion. 'Whatever his intentions may have 
been, be soon abandoned the idea of resistance, and took refuge in tho tomb of 
Humayopn, situated a few miles to the south. As soon as the fact became 
known, Hudson, who was ever on the alert and ready for any enterprise, 
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obtained permission to proceed wild a party of his irregular horse to the tomb, ai> iw 
and endeavour to obtain possession of the king’s person On his arrival, a 
negotiation commenced, and was protracted lor above two liouis, the king Cmiimio.r 
gradually loweiing his terms, til] 1m at last offered to surrender, if his own life u 0 j^"'°' ‘ 
and the lives ol his favourite wife Zoeuat Makal and their son Juiuma TJuklit 
were guaranteed Ilodsou having previously obtained the general’s sanction 
gave the guarantee, and the king leLurned once more to Delhi, hut only to 
oeeupy it as a piisoner till ho .should he transported beyond seas as a convict. 

Justice would have boon defrauded had the members of his family, who were 
notoriously guilty of having sanctioned and witnessed the lioirid massacre of 
women and children, been permitted to escape on the same terms It is not 
improbable that, on the following day, when Itodson searched them out and 
obtained the unconditional surrender of two sons and a grandson of the king, 
they Loo hoped that their lives would be saved It is certain, however, that snmmmy 
no promiso to this effect had been given, and llod&on only anticipated the otiuawaw 
doom which uwailed them, and which they certainly deserved, when, on finding 
that an attempt at rescue was about to be made while he was conveying his 
prisoners to Delhi, lie .shot them dead on the spot with his own hand 

While vengeance was thus taking ics eour.se, an event of a very different 
description was visibly approaching. John Nicholson was on his deathbed Dmtii.it 
Drum the course which the hall had taken, there could scarcely be a doubt that NnluVon 
vital parts had been injured, and therefore skill and friendship could at the 
utmost do nothing more than alleviate his suffering,s, and minister comfort, till 
the, fatal hour should arrive. His death Look place on the 23d of September, 
and filled the British camp with mourning. Ho way only in his thirty-fifth 
year, but bad already given proof of such talents, both as a diplomatist and a 
soldier, that all with whom he came in contact, whether countrymen or natives, 
looked up to him with admiration. Brief as his career was, it did not termin¬ 
ate till he laid achieved a deathless lame. 

The capture of Delhi, which government, from underrating the difficulties, 
had been expecting with some degree of impal ience, was all the more welcome 
when it was officially announced, and the governor general issued a notification, 
in which the language of exultation was freely used. “Delhi, the focus of the tadom- 
treason and revolt winch for four mouths have harassed Hindoostan, and the un<tnieot 
stronghold in which the mutinous army of Bengal has sought to concentrate 
its power, him been wrested from the rebels, The king is a prisoner in the 
palace. The head-quarters of Major-general Wilson are established in the 
Dowani Kiras. A strong column is in pursuit of the fugitives, Whatever may 
bo the motives and passions by which the mutinous soldiery, and those who 
are leagued with them, have boon instigated to faithlessness, rebellion, and 
crimes at which the heart sickens, it is certain that they have found encourage- 
Miaul in the delusive belief that India was weakly guarded by England, and 
Vot, m, ■ zis 
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ad isc 7 tliat. before tlm govern]nont could gather its strength against them, their ends 
would be gained. They are now undeceived. Before a single .soldiei of the 
r.niacnn many thousands who me hastening from England to uphold the supremacy 
i lehn'i!of" of the British power has set fool, on these shores, flu* rebel force where if was 
1,1,11,1 strongest and most united, and whole if had I lie command of unbounded military 
appliances, 1ms been destroyed or scattered, by an army collected wilhin the 
limits of tlm North-western Provinces and the Punjab alone. The work has 
been done be lore the .support of' those battalions which hare been collected in 
Bengal, Irom the forces of the queen in China, and in her majesty's eastern 
colonies, could reach Major-general Wilson’s army, and if is by the coinage and 
endurance of tliat gallant army alone- by the skill, sound judgment, and,steady 
resolution of its brave commander -and by the aid of some unlive chiefs, 
true to their allegiance, that, under flic bliss,sing of (Jod, the head of rebellion 
has lnwn crushed, and the cause of loyalty, Immunity, and rightful authority 
vindicated” 

Lord (turning, when lie said in the above notification that “the head of 
rebellion has been crushed,” gave utterance, as much lo his wishes and hopes 
as Lo Ids convictions. Though chocked and virtually crushed in the north¬ 
west, it was maintaining a bold front in other quarters, and even threatening, 
particularly in Ondo, to celebrate its liimnph by the perpetration of another 
horrid massacre, To this pail, of the narrative, which was necessarily left 
untold, in order to give a continuous account of the siege of Delhi, we must 
now turn, 
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|N answer to pressing applications from various places where mutiny 
hud occurred, or was hourly threatened, government, though sadly 
hampered by a deficiency in the means of transport, bad begun to 
forward detachments of her majesty's SHli. In this way some 
feeble relief had been given to Sir Hugh Wheeler, who had under 
mmtafoi k™’ w * lon ■Nana, Sahib perpetrated his horrid massacres, fifty men belonging to 
wimMby this regiment. Meanwhile another European regiment, the 1st Madras fusiliers, 
KO v <i,mnc, ' t 'commanded by Oolonel Neill, had arrived. At the moment of landing, the 
railway train from Calcutta to Eanocgunge was on tho point of starting, and 
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though it was now well known tlvafc not an, hour was to bo lost in pushing on a.d isst 
troops, tli<‘ railway officials would have started without them, because the time 
was up Colonel Neill in this emergency gave pi oof of the energy and decision nanUnc 
which characterized his subsequent proceedings, and by seizing the engine- ImuiuUo 
(liivcr and stoker, pi even tod the depaituio of the train till as many of liu, fc0V “ llm,ul1 ' 
soldiers as it could cany had, taken theii scats. This decisive step is said to 
have saved Benares. On tin* -‘Id of Juno, when he leached it with only forty 
of liis men, mutiny had already broken out. (feeble as the relief was in 
numbeis, it snllieed under the conduct of its able commander to turn the scale, 
and hcfoio evening closed, the insurgents had paid the penalty of their crime 
in the loss of a hundred killed ami twice as many wounded. This success, 
followed up vigorously by other measures of repression, so completely intimi¬ 
dated the mutineers, and the populace, who would willingly have made common 
cause with (hem, that (Jolonol Neill was able to leave Benares in tranquillity, 
and hasten westward (o Allahabad, where his presence was still more urgently 
required. It has been told how its fort, and the immense military stores of its 
arsenal, wore saved by the opportune arrival of seventy Eiu opean invalids from 
(Jlmiiar The rent of the city, however, was left at the mercy of the mutineers, 
whose unresliaincd license had continued for five days, when Colonel Neill 
appeared with a wing of his fusiliers. Here as at Benares he put clown the 
mutiny with a strong hand, and even pacilied the surrounding country by the 
mere terror of Iris name. On reading the, narrative of his doings, one cannot 
help wishing that he had been permitted to retain the command, in order to 
finish tlm work which he had so well begun; hut all regret on this head must 
lie .suppressed on learning that the person about to supersede him was not only 
bin superior officer, hut one who in the course of a few months was to gain 
victory after victory, and he hailed with nuivcusal acclamation as one of the 
greatest heroes of modern times. But it will he necessary before bringing 
Havelock on the scene, to return to (hide, and take a survey of the British 
position at Lucknow after the disastrous affair of Chiuhut 

Sir Henry Lawrence, though hopeful that the mutiny might he kept iunw*of 



to a peradventure, and had been diligently preparing for the worst, by forti¬ 
fying and provisioning both the Muchoo Bhowun and the residency, so as to 
have tlm option, if driven to it, of standing a siege. These labours were con¬ 
siderably advanced, hut by no means completed, when the repulse at Cbinliufc 
left him no alternative hut to retire within his defences. He was at first 
disposed to hold both the residency and the Mucheo Bhowun; or if this wore 
deemed impracticable, to give the preference to the latter, On further con¬ 
sideration ho took a different view, and the M'ucheo Bhowun was abandoned. 
The necessity of this step was only tod apparent, The enemy had already 
isolated it so completely from the residency, that there could fre no direct 
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v i) issj cmnmuiiie.iLion between them, and the oidci Lo ev.nu.ite could not bo gin'll 
till tin old telegraph on Uio top of fclio losidoney was lopniicd, and made lit to 
Uni Mm hut tiausnnt flu 1 lol low iny Inief message “Spike Llie gnus \n 11, blow up ilio foil, 
bilmiMi't). and H'fiio at midnight” Colonel I’alim'i executed Ibis older with pci foci 
success Tlic hbflo ganison moved out with tlieii Licasuic and bio m thieo 
of ill oil guns, and leached the H'sideiw) without being discoviicd About hull' 
an hour utlei winds, the slow match whu li had been loll bin mug look edwf on 
the magazine, containing ioO baudsol gunpowdei, and blew Uni place into 
the air 

Tht' position occupied by I In- Hi dish loice, and Urn l.uge number of women 
and chikhou undox (heir charge, consisled of a kind of plateau, which n((aim'd 



1 1 ho IjukuI M mile lmo l, l 1, alioufl thn pfiomirt numinul liy fh»^tunli>ii pnvmuw tr» Uio fttihul t>f (dim iln 
Outlaw itml It colonic on SoptiAuluu 2(» 

?, Uio iquoi nmiUod 2, 2 } 2, mdu.uU •» tlio inmibuu muuiikri lo tlio joJ»o\iiitf tuuo mil) i uuoiit to flan iiuWttl 
% JtOHidonoy U, N itivo ffoipltil 11, Hluiop Itotwu 

1, lIoHtutftl 1) JJjijwulu Sijmuo li, ('hmili 

t>, Ittmiiv 10, fliMw' Hijuimo J r i s (U dim IntUiij 

0, J*t>al ollkit) 11, UftcKol Pomfc It), Oituaautj h Iumud, 

7, Jlan ioIcb 12, CutiiHou) 17, (aiwipmu hiMuj. 

IS, JohamwHH Ijouho, Horn uhfoli Lho onemy kept up u most (UikUuoUVo flic m» lliu Ciiwiit mu Imlfiiy 
t j f SlMMVrt 11 u) post Lion of tlni tMiomj’B guns, wliuli n m constantly (Imaged dmuiy UiO mJc^o 


I’umuonot ifo gvoatcHt height at the reHulenoy, and sunk down rapidly fioiu it to the low 
at Ltialauiw [i, rounds on the right bank of the (loomtee Towards the noith, where it was 
eoiiipaxatively narrow, and terminated in a projection of vary ii regular .shape, 
it was inclosed by a ditch anti bank of earth not above breast-high, hut 
heightened where must exposed by sandbags, with openings between thorn for 
musketry; fclxo other sides wore bounded for the most part by iho walls of 
various buildings and xnolosureR, which, notwithstanding numerous zigzags, 
gave to bite remaining space somewhat of a square form. The access to the 
inclosnro was by two gates, tho one fclxo Water gate, immediately north of 
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the residency, and the other the .Bailey Guard gate, forming the principal ad isst 
entrance lo it from the oast. These gates were defended by barricades, as 
well as by guns placed on the streets which they terminated. Tlie other nuWi 
defences consisted of a series of batteries, thrown up on all the most com- Lu«k™* M 
mamling points. On the noith-enst, to the left of the Watergate, and above 
the residency, wore two batteries, called respectively Evans’ and the Redan, 
with a mortar battery between them; at the south extremity, the Cawnpoor 
battery, and at the south-west Dubbins battery. Owing to the .suddenness 
of the siege, two butteries which had been commenced on the west side could 
not be iinished, and were consequently left outside the inclosure. 

The residency, an imposing pile of building of three stories, was very little D«wupHon 
adapted lor detenee. Its numerous lolty windows gave, free entrance to the doiuy.nui 
missiles of the enemy, and its roof, which was only edged round by an onia- noil, 
mental balustrade, was wholly exposed. The upper stories were necessarily 
abandoned at the very commencement of the siege by all the ladies and 
children; the ground floor was occupied by the soldiers, while their families 
found good shelter in the li/Hauus , or underground rooms A little to the 
east of the residency stood the banqueting hall, a building of two stories. 

Having very large lofty rooms, it was converted into an hospital, for which it 
would have been well adapted, had it not, like the residency, been too much 
exposed. The defect was however partially remedied by closing the doors 
and windows of the most exposed sides with any available materials. Still 
farther east stood the treasury, close to the Bailey Guard gate. Immediately 
on the opposite side of the street loading from this gate, was the house ol" 

I)r, Knyivr, a large but not lofty building, with a Hat roof, which, being well 
protected by sandbags, alfordeil a good rover for musketry, and with a tykhana, 
to which, when the firing became heavy, the female inmates were able to retire. 

Bring thus Used for defence, the house and its melosnro or compound were 
on lie,d Dr, Fayrer’s tjarvhon, a name which was for the same reason applied to 
various other compounds. Thus proceeding south from Dr, Eayror’s, occurred 
m succession the Eiiuineial garrison, Hugos, and the Judicial, overlooked from 
die west by the Tost-ofliee garrison, Anderson’s, and Dnprat's, the latter 
adjoining the Cawnpoor battery. On the west, with the battery at its 
extremity already mentioned, was dobbin's garrison, to which the judicial 
commissioner of Oude, has, both by his services during the siege and Iris work 
on the subject, given some degree or celebrity, The above enumeration makes 
the defences more formidable* in name than they were in reality. The two 
strongest batteries—the Redan and the (Jawupoor—mounted only three guns 
each, and in many places the obstacles were so few oncl feeble, that nothing 
but the necessary courage was wanting to have enabled the enemy to force 
their way into the interior. One of the greatest disadvantages of the British 
position was the number and proximity of the native buildings by which it 
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was on all bides surrounded When a siege was not behoved lo be imminent, 
a proposal bo dear away these buildings to a sutlicienfc distance li.nl been 
rejected limn motives of humanity, ami when the mistake hecamo palpable, it 
was too late lo remedy it eHeotunlly. lu the vicinity of the Hedan and 
of Mr (hibhin’s garrison .some eleniunoes lud been made, but the ground 
)emuiued covered with houses, hum which (In' enemy s sharp should, s kept up 
n ceaseless and desh active liie 

The siege had a very lamenlahle and ominous commencement. On the 1st 
of July an eight-inch shell enteied the room occupied by Sir Ilcmy Lawrence, 
m the liiht story of the northeast angle of the residency. If hurst willioiit 

injuring any one, hut as the icpefitiou 
of mieli a pro video! ial escape was not lo 
he presumed, he was strongly urged, 
though unfortunately without elfecf, 
either to remove to a less exposed 
apartment, or to quit the residency al¬ 
together for .safer quarters The veiy 
next day a second shell colored the 
room and wounded him severely. Had 
his constitution been less impaired, it 
might luvve been possible lo save his 
life, by having reeour.se to amputation, 
but with his attenuated liame, ihe 
utmost that could he done was to apply 
the tourniquet in order lo stop bleeding. 
The respite thus procured lasted only for 
two days, during whirl), though writhing with agony, he remained perfectly 
collected, and dictated a series of instructions, appointing Major Banks to the 
civil office of chief commissioner, Uolonol Inglis to the command of the garrison, 
and Major Anderson to the subordinate command of the aiTdlnry and engineers 
Alternately his thoughts turned to the perilous condition of the garrison and to 
the solemn change he was himself about to undergo. Ho often repeated, “ Save 
the ladies;” at other times, addressing the .sorrowing group around Ids lied, 
and referring to his own success in life, lie asked, " What is it worth wnvf' 
The thought was not new to him. Ue had long acted upon it, and when he 
called upon all present to fix their affections on a better world, he only advised 
what he had steadily but unostentatiously practised. Never indeed was 
there a nobler spirit, Possessed of talents of the highest order, he was .simple- 
hearted as a child, liberal almost beyond his means, and of so tender and 
affectionate a nature that it was impossible not to love him. His character 
may still bo toad in the modest epitaph which he ordered to bo inscribed on 
his toprh; ‘'Here lies Sir Henry Lawrerme, who tried to do his duty. May 
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God have mercy on him" His .services, particularly in the Punjab, of which 
be was one ol the earliest ami most successful administrators, entitle him to a 
foremost place among Indian .statesmen; hut even could these he forgotten, 
the noble institution which hears his name as its founder, and by which the 
children of European soldiers serving in India, instead of being left to grow 
up os outcasts, arc duty eared for, would sullice to keep hismcmoiy in perpetual 
and honoured remembrance. The siege of the -British garrison at Lucknow, 
and its gallant defence, furnish perhaps the most interesting episode in the 
history ol the mutiny, hut, before proceeding further with the details, it will 
he necessary to give an account of the exertions which were being made by 
government to effect its relief. 

A division of the troops employed in the Persian war was commanded by 
Goiieial Henry Havelock, who had thus lhr the first time, after a long period 
of.sevvieo in subordinate positions, some adequate scope for his great talents. 
Something however was still wanting, and he naturally longed for an appoint¬ 
ment which, giving him undivided responsibility, would enable him to form 
hi.s own plans and execute them in his own way. Such an appointment, when 
lie had little reason to expect it, was actually awaiting him The hasty return 
of the European regiments from Persia having broken up the division under 
his command, ho hastened hack to India, intending to lose no time in joining 
General Anson, the commander-in -chief, his proper place as adjutant-general of 
the army being at head-quartern On arriving at, Bombay on the 29lh of May, 
and there receiving the astounding intelligence of the events at Meerut and Delhi, 
his first impulse was to push on to the north-west by the nearest route across the 
country. On further inquiry this was found impracticable, and he therefore 
embarked, on tlm 1st ol' June, in the Erin steamer, for Point do Gallo, where he 
hoped to meet the, steamer proceeding from Suez to Calcutta On the night of 
tlm 5th, when nearing the coast of Ceylon, in clear moonlight, the vessel struck 
upon a reef, and as the forepart immediately filled, seemed about to go down 
head-foremost, but as lie himself afterwards expressed it; ‘ The madness of 
man threw us on shore; the mercy of God found ns a soft place at Caltura,” 
and though the vessel was lost, all the persons on hoard escaped, Proceeding 
by land to Galle, ho found a vessel about to return to Calcutta, and immediately 
rc-eruharked Ho reached Madras on the. 13th of Juno, and was surprised and 
grieved to learn that General Anson was dead. He had been hastening to 
join him ---what should ho now do? Expecting that Sir Henry Somerset, then 
at Bombay, would now, by virtue of his rank, become provisional commander- 
in-chief, he was thinking of returning thither to join him, Boitunatety, a 
different arrangement took place. Sir Patrick Grant, commanding at Madras, 
became provisional successor to General Anson, and took him with him to 
Calcutta, where they arrived on the 17th of June. It had been resolved to 
organize a moveable column for Bengal, similar to that which had rendered 
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a i) lmr. sur-li essential service in the Punjab The troops composing it wore to include 
among others the (i L-tli arid 78th Ifighbunler.s These distinguished regiments 
had ionned pint of Havelock’s division in Persia, and iL was with no ordinary 

feelings of gratification that the command 
of the column, conferred upon him tluoe 
d;i\s alter his aiiival, again placed him at 
1 heir head Thu instructions given him 
hy government on Ids appointment wore, 
that “after quelling all di.stuihances at 
Allahabad, he should not lose a moment 
in supporting Sir Henry Lawrence at 
Lucknow,and Sir J high Wheeler at ('awn- 
pom'; and that lie should lake prompt 
measures for dispersing and ulierly de 
straying all mutineers and insurgents,” 
Havelock's first object was to provide 
against any delay in the progress of the 
column from want of carnage. He knew 
that during the outbreak at Allahabad 
Miswiwnwiw^ niNBY^iATiiotK 1000 bullocks collected hy the commis¬ 

sariat, had disappeared, and he them 
'm'm'ilu ^' 0l ' e l )ro l X)S( '^ that the, carts and bullocks on the grand trunk road should 
^ ,C ^ 1L transporting ammunition and stores, while the troops, with 

or nut ioitu their baggage and tents, should bo conveyed by water. Having obtained the 
Lucknow, noeessary munition to these avvungeuionfcs, and alno to a liberal uso of smvl 
service-money, for the purpose of making the intelligence department ns 
complete as possible, he started from Calcutta ou the 25th of June, and reached 
Benares on the 28th. By this time, one of the most important objects which 
ho had in view had been trustrated by the perpetration of the first Cawnpoor 
massacre, though the fact was not made known to him bill the <1(1 of July, 
tlueo days alter his arrival at Allahabad, Here another disappointment 
awaited him. The European column was to have included four European 
regiments, but on the 7th of July, when he marched out to the re-capture of 
^ Cawnpoor, he could not muster more than 1 tOO European bayonets. The 
day before ho reached Allahabad, the Cawnpoor massacre not being yet known, 
Colonel Neill had detached for its relief, under Major Benaud of the Madras 
fubiller,s, 400 Europeans, 300 Ferozepoor Sikhs, 120 native irregular cavalry, 
and two nine-pounders. This movement, though made with caution, was 
perilous, for should the enemy bear down upon him, they would be able to 
overwhelm him by mere numbers, even if the whole of his detachment should 
prove faithful Should part prove otherwise, us was strongly suspected, Ids 
destruction would be all hut inevitable. Ju this emergency General Havelock 
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hastened lot ward by fenced nmiebes Tlio lebcls on their pait weie equally 
active, and in (lie hope of having only the detachment to eucountei, had 
pushed on (o Fullebpooi, near the light bank ot the Ganges, about foity-five 
miles below (Aiwnpooi On (he same day he effected a junction with Major 
Remuid, and hence on the 12tli of July, when the lebcls, who had mistaken 
a iminnmliing p.uly ha tlio detachment, lushed on witbouL any legulai 
fmin.il ion, in tin* lull confidence of an easy victory, they found themselves 
bionght suddenly in pioscnco of the whole Butish foieo. The position and 
subset)uilit opu.dtons aie thus desciihcd in the geneial’fi despatch:—“Fulleh- 
pooi eouslilutes a position ol no small strength. The lwid and diy tinnk 
toad subdivides it, and is Hie only means of convenient access, foi tlio plains 
on both sides .no t ou'red at this sen sou by heavy lodgments of watei, to the 
depth of two, Hiioo, and four fed ft is snnounded by garden inclosuies of 
great strength, with high walls, and lias within it many houses of good masonry 
In fiont of tho swamps an* hillocks, villages, and mango groves, which the 
enemy already occupied in t'oiec I estimate his number at 3500, with twelve 
brass and iron guns l made my dispositions The guns, now eight in 
muubei, wen* formed on and close to the ehausde, in tlio centre, xindei Captain 



Maude, R A, pi oteoted and aided by one hunched Enfield riflemen of the G tth 
Tho detachments of infantry were at the same moment thrown into lino of 
quarter distance columns, at deploying distance, and thus advanced in support, 
covered nt discretion by Enfold skirmishers Tho small force of volunteers and 
irregular cavalry moved forward on tho flanks on harder ground I might say 
that in ton minutes tlm action wins decided, for in that short spaed of time tho 
spirit of tho enemy was entirely subdued The ride Arc reaching them at 
an unexpected distance, filled them with dismays and when Captain Maude 
was enabled fci push his guns through flanking swamps to point-blank range, 
Voii, in. m 
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his surprisingly accurate firo demolished tbeir little remaining confidence In 
a moment three guns were abandoned to us on the chausde, awl Lite force 
advanced steadily, driving Lite enemy before it at every point" 

Tin; merit of this victory was greatly enhanced by the circumstances under 
which it was fought. The British troops had previously marched twenty-four 
hours, and from the preceding afternoon had not tasted food, No wonder 
that after the battle, which, though decided as the despatch says in ten minutes, 
really lasted four hours, tins men sank down exhausted on the ground about a 
mile beyond the spot where the enemy made their last stand, and did not 
attempt pursuit. On the ldth of July, tlm day following the battle, while 
the troops were enjoying a necessary and well merited repose, the general issued 
the first of his orders of the day. It deserves quotation: “ General Havelock 
thanks his soldiers for their arduous exertions of yesterday, which produced in 
four hours the strange result of a redid akiuy driven from a strong position, 
eleven guns captured and their whole force scattered to the winds, without the 
loss of a single lb itish soldier. To what is this astounding effect to lie attri¬ 
buted ? To the lire of British artillery, exceeding in rapidity and precision all 
that the brigadier has ever witnessed in his not short career; to the power tif 
the Unlield rilto in British hands; to lliitish pluck, that great quality which 
has survived the vicissitudes of the hour, and gained intensity from tlio crisis; 
and to the blessing of Almighty God on a most righteous cause, the cause of 
justice, humanity, truth, and good government in India.” 

General Havelock resumed bis march on the I Mi, and next day, on arriving 
a little after daybreak in front of the village of Aong, nearly half way between 
TuUehpoov and (.Jawnpoor, asmtaiued that the. enemy were encamped at a 
short distance beyond it, behind an entrenchment which they lmd thrown up 
across the road (Jolomd Fraser Tytier, sent, forward with about a third of the 
force, found tho enemy strongly posted in gardens and inelosures, A short 
delay on the part of the. British while their lino was being formed, being 
mistaken by the enemy for hesitation, they advanced to the attack instead of 
waiting for it, and occupied a village about 5100 yards in front of their entrench¬ 
ment. The Madras fusiliers, ordered to dislodge them, effected it with the 
utmost gallantry, though unfortunately with tho loss of Major Reiiaud, their 
intrepid commander, who was mortally wounded. After clearing fho village, 
(Jolonel Tytler gave the enemy uo respite, and continued to advance till they 
lied, with precipitation. While the detachment was thus employed, the main 
body was assailed by large bodies of cavalry, who made repeated attempts to 
plunder the baggage, but in this they were completely foiled. The work of 
the day, however, was not yet over. As soon as the troops had breakfasted, 
tho order to move was again given, and they pushed on for two hours under a 
vortical sim along tho main road to Cawnpoor. The object of tins extra¬ 
ordinary exertion was to gain the bridge which spans the PandOo Nuddee, 
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before tin* enemy could destroy it Thu stream, though usually fordable, was 
now Hooded, and might have proved a serious obstacle to the advance, if the 
bridge had been removed. fortunately the enemy were, surprised in the very 
act of mining, and after a short but sharp contest, were compelled to retreat on 
Oawupoor. This place was now only twenty-three miles distant, and every 
man was anxious to push on for it without the loss of a single hour. Above 
■200 European women and children, reserved by Nana Habib when lie perpe¬ 
trated hia two previous rmnwieroH, were reported to be still alive. What a 
glorious enterprise to rescue them, and at the same time take summary 
vengeance on their inhuman jailer! 

Notwithstanding the universal eagerness to advance, some delay was 
unavoidable. Night had set in before the commissariat cattle had reached the 
encamping ground, and umny of the men, before animal food could bo prepared, 
had sunk down exhausted, after contenting themselves with porter and biscuit. 
In, the morning when the men again started, a march of sixteen miles brought 
them to the village of Maharajpoor. Here during a bait and a hasty meal, 
which like that id' the previous night was more stimulating than nuLiilivo, the 
force and position of the rebels were ascertained. Nana Sahib in person had 
come out from (Jawupoor with 5000 men and eight gnus, and was encamped 
about seven miles on this side of it, near the village of Aliconva. (Jould any¬ 
thing have given genuine courage and confidence to this execrable miscreant, lie 
might have found it iu the strength of his position. Ilisleft, resting on the 
high ground which sloped to the Ganges about a mile below, was defended by 
four twenty-four pounders, his centre, posted in a hamlet where a house six- 
poumler and a twenty-four pounder howitzer stood entrenched, was intersected 
by two roads—the one the grand trunk road passing immediately on the right, 
and the other, which branched oil' from it about half a mile in front and led 
directly to the Oawupoor cantonments, passing at some distance to the left; the 
right, posted behind a village embosomed among mango groves, and inclosed by 
a mud wall, had the additional defence of two nine-pounders and the railway 
embankment at some distance beyond. The whole line was in the form of a 
crescent, with its concavity fronting the trunk road, by which it was assumed 
that the attack would bo made. General Havelock resolved to make it from a 
different direction. Any attempt to carry the entrenchments in front would, even 
if successful, entail a loss of life which might be almost as fatal as defeat; and 
his determination therefore was to turn the left flank, where the dryness 
of the ground and the gradual ascent fully compensated for its greater 
elevation. 

The British force began to advance along the trunk road in a column of 
sub-divisions—tho volunteer cavalry taking the lead in front. A march of 
tlireo miles having brought them to the point where bho two roads diverged, 
the column wheeled to the right, and under cover of a lino of thick groves. 
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advanced 1000 yards in llin.li direction unseen by Lho enemy, who, when they 
saw Lho volunteer cavalry pursuing the direct road, naturally supposed that 
they wore followed closely hy the main body. At length an opening in the 
trees having rondo, the rebels a wave that their left was the veal object of a Hack, 
they opened all their available guns on the (lank of the advancing column, and 
at the same time attempted to meet it hy a change ol Iront It was too laic. 
Before they could recover lion) their surprise and consternation, the column 
hail emerged from the grove, and the companies wheeling into line were 
advancing rapidly undercover of an effective fire from the in til lory. To this 
lire the rebels could not reply from their centre and rigid, without mowing 
down their own loft, and thus one of their most power fill anus was in some 
measure paralyzed. Still, however, their twenty-four pounders mi their left did 
so much execution, that a. speedy resort to the bayonet became necessary. The 
mode in winch this was dono is thus described in the despatch: “The opportu¬ 
nity had arrived for which £ have long anxiously waited of developing the 
prowess of the 7Mth Highlanders, Three guns of the enemy weie strongly 
posted behind a lofty hamlet well entrenched. 1 directed this regiment to 
advance, and never have 1 witnessed conduct nunc admirable. They were led 
hy Colonel Hamilton, and followed him with surpassing .steadiness and gallantry 
under a heavy tire. As they approached the village, they cheered and charged 
with the, bayonet, the pipes sounding the pibroch. Need T add that the enemy 
lied, and the village was taken, and the guns wen* eaptuted?” When the 
enemy’s left was thus crushed, their infantry rushing to the rear, appeared to 
break into two bodies, the one retiring a lew hundred yards on the road to the 
Oawnpoor cantonments, and the other rallying near the howitzer which 
defended tluurcentre. On this, the general calling again upon the 7<Sth,exclaimed, 
"Now, Highlanders, another charge like that wins the day.” They answered 
with a cheer and a rush, and aided hy the 04th, who emulated their courage, 
captured the howitzer, scattering tho masses who had made it their rallying 
point. During those operations the enemy’s right lmd boon driven in headlong 
flight Though victory had now declared itself, the fighting had not ceased. 
Ifrmu one of Lho villages where the fugitives had rallied, a heavy fire was kept 
up, and not silenced till the general, who well knew how to excite and main¬ 
tain a spirit of honourable rivalship among his troops, called aloud, "Come, 
who’ll lake that village, tho Highlanders or the 0-ldhh” The appeal was 
instantaneously answered, and the village effectually cleared. 

One other effort was required. When the enemy seemed in full retreat, 
a destructive tiro was suddenly opened from two light guns and a twenty-four 
pounder, which had been planted in reserve upon the road The troops around 
these guns consisted partly of reinforcements whom Nana Sahib had called to 
Ids assistance from Oawnpoor, and who were consequently fresh, while our men 
Wfehe exhausted. As our guns were a mile iu tho roar, the British troops while 
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waiting for them Liy down for shelter from the fire which was carrying death ad. lssr 
into tlicir ranks This halt gave new coinage Lo the enemy. Nana Sahib was 
seen liding among them, while the noise of their drums and trumpets indicated rieui defeat 
that another gland effort was about to be made. They aecoidniglv prepared 
to advance, while their cavalry spreading out in the form of a orescent, threatened 
to envelope the British force, which did not now exceed cSOO men. Matters 
once mine looked serious. “My artillery cattle,” says the general, “wearied 
by tin* length ol the march, could not bring up the gnus to my assistance, and 
the Madras fusiliers, the Gltli, 8 till, and 78th detachments formed in line, were 
exposed to a heavy (ii e from the twenty-four pounder on the road. I was resolved 
this state ol things should not last; so calling upon my men who were lying 
down in line, to leap on their feet, \ directed another steady advance, It was 
irresistible. The enemy sent round shot into our ranks until wo weie within 
300 yards, and then poured in grape with such precision and determination as 
1 have seldom witnessed But the (i 1th, led by Major Stirling, and by my 
aide de camp (the general’s own son, now Sir Henry Havelock), who had placed 
himself in their front, were not to ho denied. Their rear allowed the ground 
strewed with wounded, hut on they steadily and silently came, then with a 
rlieor charged and captured the unwieldy trophy of their valour. The enemy 
lost all heart, and after a hurried fire of musketry, gave way in total rout. 

.Four of my guns mine up, and com]deled their discomfiture by a heavy 
cannonade; and as it grew dark, the roofless bar-racks of our artillery were dimly 
descried in advance, and it was evident that (Jawupoor was once mure in our 
possession." 

Tempting as the immediate occupation of Oawnnoor must have been to Cnwuimor 

J , 1 1 outaiod. 

Gonoral Havelock, it, would have been hazardous bo enter it in the dark, and the 
exhausted troops bivouacked for the night on the bare ground. Next morning 
before starting, spies returned with tlio dreadful intelligence that the fiendish 
Nana, to compensate for the successive defeats of his adherents, had on tire 15th 
la ken 1 he revenge of which only such a nature as his was capable, by massacring 
the 210 helpless women and children, whom a previous act of gross treachery 
had placed in bis power. When tlie tioops entered lire town, Sir Hugh 
Wheeler’s encampment, and the prison-house where the recent butchery had 
been perpetrated, were naturally the first objects of interest The scene which 
presented itself is too horrible to be dwelt upon, and we therefore simply *ute<L 
borrow the brief description of it by Mr. Mar,simian in his Memoirs. “The 
pavement was swimming in blood, and fragments of ladies’ and children's 
dresses were lloaling on it. They entered the, apartments and found them 
empty and silent, brrt there also the blood lay deep on the floor, covered with 
bonnets, Dollars, combs, and children's frocks and frills. The walls were dotted 
with the marks of bullets, and on the wooden pillars were deep sword-cuts, 
from some of which hung tresses of hair. But neither the sabre-cuts nor the 
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lm 'StvKiumuwiRi C AWMociu whore ilio Murnuo took jliuo , , ,. 1 

li nil *i (ir <n b SI iU lion In Imlli duiiug tl < Mutiny t/llOSt* WHO 

witnessed i lie spec¬ 
tacle It in easy to eorucive, but impossible to deseiibe Mm of lion neivo 
wlio, riming the mau.li horn Allahabad, laid lushed lo the ciuinou'H month with¬ 
out iliuelung, and had seen unappalled their comrades mowed down mound 
them, now lifted up tlmr voices and wept ” 

The exultation pioduecd by the vietoiy at Cawnpoor wna followed by a 
certain degree of despondency. The British ranks had been thinned not only 
in tight, but by eholeia, which carrying on its insidious ravage,, scarcely allowed 
n. day to pass without cutting ahor t some valuable life which could ill lx 1 .spaud 
While thus weakened, lUo magnitude of the task assigned to the force betaine 
name palpablo, and if was impossible not to feel anxious when the question was 
asked, How will it be possible with a. handful of men to clear the road of the 
myriads of rebels, and force the way to Lucknow t In answer to urgent appli¬ 
cations for reinforcements, General Neill (such was trow his rank) entered 
Cawnpoor on the 20tlr of July, bringing with him only 227 men More than 
these were necessary to ganison the town, and thus the force which lenmirud 
available for action in the field was less than before To aggravate the difficulty, 
discipline had begun to yield to tiro love of plunder, and tiro general was obliged 
to exchange laudatory toms in addressing Ins troops for such language as the 
following “The marauding in this camp exceeds the. disorders which super¬ 
vened on the short-lived triumph of the miscreant Nana Sahib. k prove,sl- 
marshal has been appointed with special instructions to hang up, in their 
ipfaiform,. all British soldiers that plunder Tina shall not bo tip idle threat, 1 ' 
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While pondering the difficulties which lay befoie him, Havelock had been 
heal'd bo exclaim, “If the vvoisL comes bo the woist, we can hut die with 
swouls in mu 1 hands/’ But this resource, which tlio hiave man can always 
cmuil upon, would he a very soiry excuse for the geueial who should bring 
matters to that despot ate pass without absolute necessity Ilis very fust step, 
thoielbre, oflcr enloring Cawnpoor, was to select a spot which he could fortify, 
so as at once to eommand the passage of the i\ver and seeme the safety of the 
garrison. Fortunately such a spot was easily found Tt, was situated on the 
hank of the river, and {'mined an elevated flat, about 200 yards in length and 
100 in breadth. On this spot necessary operations for a field-work, capable of 
accommodating and of being defended by 300 men, wore immediately com¬ 
menced and carried on with I,lie utmost vigour Nearly fOOO native labourers 
from the town wore soL lo work, and encouraged to punctuality by regular pay¬ 
ment every evening. The irregular eavahy, who had been disarmed on the 
nun<sh for disaffection, were also made to labour, while British soldiers pos¬ 
sessing mechanical skill were induced lo cxeit it by a gratuity of sixpence a 
day. The work" made so much progress, that it promised to he able to protect 
itself by the time the passage of tlm Ganges could he effected. This last was a 
work of no small difficulty. The Ganges, nearly a mile wide, was swollen to an 
impetuous torrent; the bridge of boats had been broken b.y the mutineers, and 
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there were neither boats nor boatmen to supply its place. After considerable 
difficulty, on the morning of 21st July, by the aid of a small steamer, a detach¬ 
ment of Highlanders was sent across amid torrents of fain. They landed in a 
swamp, and had the enemy been on the alert, must have been in the greatest 
peril Fortunately no opposition was offered, A second detachment followed 
in the evening, and at tiro end of a week the whole farce had safely crossed. 
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On the 28th of July Um whole British force, consisting of 1500 men, of 
whom 1200 wore British, ami ton guns, was assembled at Munyulwnr, about 
live miles limn the river, on the road to Lucknow, situated fovly live miles to 
1 he north-east. On the following morning a march of three miles was made 
to Omm. Hero the enemy woie found stiongly posted ‘‘His liglib" says 
the, general, “was protected by a swamp which could neither be forced nor 
turned; his advance was drawn up in an inelnsure, which in this warlike 
district had purposely or accidentally assumed the form of a bastion, The 
rest of his (advance) force was posted in and behind a village, (lie houses of 
which wore loopholed. The passage between the \ ilingo and (lie (own of (hum 
is narrow. The town itself extended three quarters of a mile loom-light 
The Hooded state of the cemutry precluded the possibility of turning in this 
direction. The swamp .shut us in on the lelt. Tims an attack in front became 
unavoidable.'’ It was com mewed by the 78th Highlanders and Madras 
fusiliers, who succeeded in carrying the ba.stioned inelnsure, but wore met by 
such a destructive fire on approaching the village, tlml, they could not carry it 
till reinforced by the (>J-U). .After it was forced, and the guns defending il 
were captured, the whole force debouched helween the village and (lie (own of 
Onao. Here, however, it was impossible to bait. The main body of the 
enemy were, seen hastening down to the Inwn with a mimcnnn nrlillcry, and 
if permitted to establish themselves within it, would eil'eetunlly bar all further 
progress. There was no alternative therefore lmt to endeavour to miMrip 
them, and gain a, position beyond the town before they could reach 11. In 
this, by pushing rapidly forward, the, column easily .succeeded, and stood 
posted on the Lucknow side, on a piece of dry ground about half a mile in 
extent, commanding the highroad, along which the enemy, stilt in hope of 
gaining the race, were hurrying in great confusion. It would have been easy 
to arrest their progress, but tins general knew better. They were rushing (o 
their own destruction. lie allowed them therefore to come on till they were in 
ft out of his line, and then, before they could remedy their mistake, or recover 
from the consternation produced by it, opened with such a live both of guns and 
musketry, that victory soon declared in. Ins favour, with a loss to the enemy of 
300 men and fifteen guns. 

The troops ftt the end of three hours again started, and marched to Busseri.it- 
gunge, a walled town, intersected by the highroad to Lucknow. The gate, in 
front was defended by an earthwork, a trench, and four guns, and the walls, as 
well as two turrets flanking the. gate, were loopholed. The road leading out from 
the farther gate was continued by a causeway across a sheet of water about 
150 yards wide and 6 feet deep. Taking advantage of this eiroumstanco, 
orders were given to the tilth to march round the, town to the left, and inter¬ 
pose between the farther gate and the causeway, while the 78th Highlanders 
and the Madras fusiliers should storm in front. These combined movements 
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sn alarmed the enemy, that til Lor a stunt defence they abandoned the town and ad isw 
ded an oss the causeway. The flank movement ought Lo have cut 0 IF their 
ri'tu'ai, hut owing to an unfoi Lunate delay, the opportunity of inflicting a 
mou* signal defeat was losL 

Once mou 1 two victories had been gained on a single day, hut still the HueioUc 
prospect was by no means cheering During the action, a large body of troops, nXiur 
,suppos'd (o ho (hose ol Nana fsahib, had been seen hovering on the left, and 
new mutinies, paitieulaily one at Dinapoor, had given new strength and 
courage to the mutineers Meanwhile the sick and wounded had become so 
numinous, (hat the whole can luge available for their use was already required. 

Strong reinforcements had been promised, and in particular the arrival of two 
regiments, the 5th fusilicus from the ■Mauritius, and the 90th foot, forming 
part of Liu 1 lumps oiiginally destined for China, had been confidently expected, 
but it now appeared that these regiments had boon diverted to another quarter, 
and tli.it some weeks must elapse before the real strength of the columu could 
be increased. Under these circumstances a retrograde movement liad become 
imperative, in order to keep open the communication with Cawnpoor, and 
deposit tin' sick and wounded in its hospital. The order, equally painful to 
the general and odious to the tioop.s, was accordingly given, and the column 
returned to Mungulvvar. This place had the double advantage of being within 
an easy distance of Cawnpoor, and furnishing a site for the camp on an 
elevated ridge which, hold by a British force, was impregnable. 

Shortly after reaching Mungulwar, General Neill pushed forward from Anilw 
Cawnpoor 257 bayonets, and five guns belonging io Captain Olplierts 
battery. The column, thus imperfectly reinforced, was in fact no stronger 
than when it first crossed the Ganges, hut it was now the month of August, 
and Havelock felt that another advance for the relief of Lucknow must ho 
attempted at all hazards, lie therefore moved out of Mungulwar on the 
evening of tlie 4th, and next morning, on approaching Busscmtgungo, came in 
sight of the enemy, His plan of attack, nearly similar to that formerly adopted, 
was happily carried out with more .success. While the fifth and 84th advanced 
in front, under cover of a thundering cannonade, the 78th Highlanders, the 
1st fusiliers, and the Sikhs, with Captain Mamie’s battery, moved round by 
the right, which had been discovered to give easier access than by the left, 

The enemy, as before, rushed out from the farther gate, and made for the 
causeway, where they suffered severely from Captain Maudes guns, which were 
already in full play upon it. So complete was the rout, that they never 
halted till they reached Nowabgunge, live miles beyond tho battle-field. 
Notwithstanding this success, Havelock was obliged onee more to pause. 

With the force at his command, was he not attempting an impossibility? The 
Gwalior contingent had recently mutinied, and the report was, that while the 
mutineers of Dinapoor wore advancing into Owls from the east, those of the 
You, III, a 17 
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^ u usi 7 contingent, forming in itself a little army, complete in all its parts and well- 
disciplined, had arrived in the vicinity of Calpoe, situated on the Jumna, only 
■Mitaiii l'orty-livc 1 miles south-west of Cawnpoor. The question raised was much more 
uwokkif serious than before. Then it was simply a question of delay, and was decided 
under the conviction that the advance might still ho resumed in time to elleet 
the relief at Lucknow. Now, on the contrary, if another retrograde movement 
took place, the 1 hapless ganison would be left to its fate - a lute which could he 
nothing but the repetition of the (Jawnpoor massacre in an aggravated l’oun 
No wonder lhat “the mind of the general was,” as Mr Marshnian says, "a 
prey to emdlicting anxieties.” Many emnmandor.s would in such a, dilemma 
have had recourse to a council of war, hut, “ independently of his own spirit of' 
self-reliance, his experience of tin 1 mischief which had attended these councils 
in Afghanistan was suflicient to deter him from any so eh. attempt to divide 
(ho responsibilities of his post,” and afler consulting with the oHieors of his 
stall', who unanimously concurred with him in the opinion that to advance lo 
Lucknow under present circumstances would he only the uncompensated loss of 
his own force, ho gave the order to return to Mmigulwar. That he was hilly 
alive to the momentous consequences involved in this step appears from his 
irui«obliges letters relating to it. fu one addressed to Oolonel Inglis, now commanding at 
tnuoto Lucknow, after stilting that stern necessity had left him no option but to votin', 
he continued thus: “When further defence becomes impossible, do not nego¬ 
tiate or capitulate. Out your way out to (Jawnpoor. You will have the colours 
of the 32(1 and two-thirds of your llritisli troops." In a letter to Sir Patrick 
Grant, lie said: “Tb was with the deepest, reluctance that I was compel led to 
relinquish ns impracticable and hopeless tin* enterprise of the relief of Lucknow, 
hut my force, diminished to !K)0 infantry, was daily lessened by tin* Inroads of 
cholera. 1 should have had at least two battles to light before 1 could have 
approached the Dilkoosha park, which is the direction in which I would have 
endeavoured to penetrate; and to win my way up to the residency through a 
fortified suburb would have been an effort beyond my strength. The issue 
would have been the destruction of this force, as well as of the gallant garrison; 
a second loss of Cawnpoor, and the abandonment of all this portion of the 
.Doah to the insurgents.” 

aim wing While the column remained at Mungulwur, the communication across the 
Ciiwupom. Ganges was rendered complete by taking advantage of three islands in its 
channel, opposite to the entrenchment, and connecting thorn by bouts or rails, 
so as to form a continuous lino of road. The value of this road was soon put 
to the tost, On the 1 Ith of August General Neill forwarded the following 
startling communication: “Ono of the fcJikh scouts X can depend upon has 
just come in, and reports that 4000 men and five gnus have assembled to-day 
at Xhlhoor, and threaten Cawnpoor, t cannot stand this; they will outer the 
town and our communications are gone; if 1 am not supported I can only hold 
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out hoi ('; I can do no tiling beyond onr entrenchments. All fclie country ad iss? 
between tills and Allahabad will be up, and our powder and ammunition on ~ 
llie way, if the steamer, as I feel assured, does not si,ait, will fall into tlie lands Ai.-ummg 
of the enemy, and we will be in a bad way. J In consequence of this coinmu- c™u*o7 
niention, Havelock was about to lecross the Ganges, when lie learned tliat tlie 
enemy, musleiing about 14)00 men, with some guns, bad arrived at Jjusserut- 
gunge. To have (dteeted tlie passage with Midi a force in liis icar would have 
been dillieiilf. Tlie moral effect also would have been pernicious, as the rebels 
might have boasted with some plausibility that they had chased the British 
out of Oudc. Ho therefore at once took tlie initiative, and marching to 
lloorhiy.t, about a mile and a half on this sido of Busserntgunge, found tbo 
enemy strongly entrenched, their right resting on tlie village on tlie main road, 
and their left on a mound about TOO yaids distant, botli defended by artillery. 

In lheir front was a Hat covered with green vegetation, which gave it the 
appearance of dry ground. It was in fact a morass, but was not discovered to 
be so till the right wing of the column, after a steady advance, arrived at its 
edge. The halt produced by this mistake was only of short duration. The 
78th Highlanders, moving on to the main road, marched up to the enemy's 
guns, notwithstanding their well served lire, and aided liy a flank movement 
of the fusiliers, ruptured them at the point of the bayonet No further 
resistance was oltered, and the (light became goneial, the fugitives suffering 
severely, particularly from tlie captured guns, which the Highlanders had lost 
no time in turning upon them, After this exploit the column returned to 
Mungulwar, and the following day made an easy passage across the Ganges. 

Though thus precluded for the pro,-.out from further operations in Oude, VlLtflr J jf 
n 1 _ 1 1 DltlKxn 

the column was not permitted to indulge in repose, for 4000 rebels were posted 
in n menacing attitude at Bithoor, scarcely ten miles distant. To encounter 
this new foe the column set out on the morning of the Kith, of August, and, 
alter a, most fatiguing march under a vertical sun, which burned with unwonted 
lioreoiK’.ss, found the enemy in one of tlm strongest positions they had yet taken 
up. The plain in front, covered with villages and dense plantations of sugar¬ 
cane and castor-oil plants, was watered by a stream which pursued its course 
towards tin* Gauges, and was at this season too deep to he fordable, The only 
access to the town across it was by a, narrow stone bridge, defended by a 
breastwork on its flank, and commanded by some high ground and strong 
buildings, Fortunately, either from ignorance or excessive confidence, the 
enemy bad failed to profit by this position, and instead of remaining behind 
the nullah, had placed themselves among the villages mad plantations in its 
front, and thus left no escape ip the event of discomfiture, except the narrow 
bridge. The attack was made by advancing in direct echelon from the right, 
tlm 78th Highlanders, the Madras farihore, and Maude's battery forming the 
right wing, and the 04th, the 84tli, the Sikhs, and Qlphert’s battery tlm 
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loft. Considering the, superiority of t.lio Llritisli artillery, an easy victory might 
have been anticipated, lint the enemy, sheltered heliiinl their oiiireuehuienls, 
stuck to their guns, and continued to pour forth volleys of musketry, winch 
were only silenced at the point of the bayonet When the (light became 
general, the want of cavalry was again grievously felt, and Havelock scarcely 
overstated the, matter when he said that if he had possessed cavalry not a rebel 
would have escaped. 

Active operations for the relief el" Lucknow being suspended until adequate 
reinforcements should arrive, the. campaign was virtually at an end, and we 
may therefore fake advantage of the interval to give some account of important 
events which had occurred in other quarters, hut have not yet been noticed, 


CHAPTER V. 


Mutiny ut Dhitipniir Arvali liosioj^i'il ami lvlieml Arrival of Sir (\ilin (InmpMI as cimimmiili‘r-in- 
olni'f--Ili'infinci'mcntn fmni Humpo (Invclwk mipcranlcil iu liiii oiiiiiiiiumI ('imtinunl Hicgc .if 
tin" IkrilmU gm'iison at laictunw (tcliof mid buIihuijuouI Morkiulo — Second relief Sir Colin 
Osuiqilii'U’ii t!iuupiuj*ii -lluvcUiok’s death. 

NK main cause of General Havelock's determination to desist for 
a time from attempting the relief of Lucknow was the detention 
of reinforcements, on whose arrival he had confidently calculated. 
While on the way to join him, their further progress was 
arrested hy a, mutiny at Diuapoor. This place, situated on the 
Ganges a little above Patna, near the junction of the Soane, was one of the 
groat military divisions, and was occupied hy her majesty’s Il)fh, a wing of 
her majesty's 157th, a field battery, and three native regiments, the 7fh, 8th, and 
dOth native infantry. The disaffection of these last could scarcely ho doubted, 
and the prudent course would have been to deprive them of the power of 
mischief by disarming them. Unfortunately the division was commanded hy 
General Lloyd, an aged ollieer, who owed Ida appointment more l.o the length 
than to the merit of his services, and who had persuaded himself that whatever 
other sepoys might do, those whom he commanded were proof against seduction. 
Government, naturally anxious to take the most favourable) view, lent a too 
willing oar to his flattering reports, and did not awake from the delusion, till 
they were shaken out of it by the intelligence that, on the 25th of July, the 
three native regiments had not only mutiuled, hut been permitted to march 
off in the direction of the Soane. The general, as slow bo act as ho had been 
to believe that there could be any necessity for it, gave the mhtineers a respite 
of four hours, in the absurd expectation that they might yot ho induced to 
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vetum to tlieu- duty, and then retired to a steamer to take lunch and a ad m 

«iost,. Meanwhile the mutineers were filling their pouches with ammunition,- 

ami piop.mug lj»r their departure A.I the List hour the European tioops were 
called out, hut it was only to find that they were too late 

The mutineers having mossed the Hoane unchecked, pioceeiled westward rimo.odo 
to Arrali, situated only eight miles heyoird it,, and alter pluirdeiing the treasury 
and throwing open the jail, beset a house in which the Europeans, only sixteen 
in number and all civilians, and fifty of Rattray’s Sikh police, had taken lefuge 1 ” llt0 * t 
The house iir which this party took refuge was only a bungalow, but one of 
them was lortnnately atr engineer, who turned his professional skill to good 
account, and ,strengthened tiro post by all the menus at his command At best 
however the defence was 
desperate, and to nil human 
appearance could not be 
successful, (ib the original 
mutineers bad been aug¬ 
mented by the retainers of 
an insurgent chief, of the 
name of Koer Sing. Me.ui- 
\vh i le iw lehr climen t of about 
400 muii, diawn clriollyJVom 
her majesty’s 101 li and 117th, 
bad lelt Rian poor by steam, 
to rescue the beleagneied 
garrison I’ait of the route 
was necessarily to be per¬ 
formed by I,and, and the troops having disembarked, proceeded till they 
reached a bridge about a mile and a half from Airali As the day was about 
to close, a halt till next morning was suggested, but the officer in command, in 
bis eagerness to accomplish the task committed to him, pushed on without even 
stopping to reconnoitre. This rash proceeding was severely punished. On the 
outskirts of the town, while the troops wore passing along tiro edge of a mango 
grove, they were suddenly assailed by volleys of musketry by an unseen enemy, 
and were ultimately obliged to make the heat of their way back to the steamer, 
with tin* loss of half of their original number in killed and wounded. The fate Tiw* 
of tho civilians in Arrah now seemed sealed Still however tboir courage 
never failed them; some of thorn were excellent rifle shots, and struck terror 
into their cowardly assailants by their deadly aim, At the same time they 
wore admirably supported by their native comrades, who, though heavy 
bribes wore offered to them, treated ovory offer with derision. They must 
however have been overpowered, bad not a British officer, animated by a spirit 
like their own, down to their relief Major Tinoont Eyre, already known to 
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vi) i8'.r. tins reader by Ids .services in. Uic Afghan war, and his work on l,ho subject, was 
proceeding in the common rendezvous at Allahabad with his horse lield-lmttery, 
rim 1,0 ni„o,i and providentially arrived at Bin,spoor on the very day when the urn tiny 
u,iii.",Vi,y occurred. As both Uuxar, where the Company had a valuable stud, and 
'unn^o! Glmzeepoor, a place of still greater importance, were report'd tn he in danger, 
lie continued his voyage, and reached the one on the 28th and the other on 
the 29th of July, binding no eanse for immediate alarm al. either, lie returned 
to Buxar, with the intention of advaneiug to the relief of Arrali, with the aid 
of sue,h infantry as lie could pick up from the detachments proceeding liy the 
river. Happily ItiO men of her majesty’s nth fusiliers laid just arrived 
Having thus ipiiekly organized a, field force, with three guns, lie shifted from 
Buxar, and on the morning of the 2d of August had, on advaneiug about half 
a, mile beyond Gujnigunge, found the. enemy in force occupying a, wood iu front, 
and moving large bodies to other woods on his Hanks. Tim evident intention 
being to surround him, ho at once offered battle, and opened lire with bin guns. 
The enemy, screening themselves behind some broken ground, replied with 
volleys of musketry, but he, succeeded notwithstanding iu obtaining a, clear 
passage for the baggage and the guns beyond the woods, the advance now 
becoming comparatively easy, as the road was formed by u, causeway, with 
inundated rice-fields on either side, which kept the enemy at such a distance 
that their musketry could not tell. Having come to a ,stream which ho could 
not cross, Major Eyre made, a flank movement towards the Hue of railway, 
along which there was a direct road to Arrali. 'Phis movement, concealed for 
a time by a brisk cannonade, was no sooner discovered by the enemy than they 
hasLenod to defeat it, the raw levies of Koer Sing following el oho on li is rear, 
while the disciplined mutineers of Dinapoor moved parallel to him on the 
opposite side of the stream, and took post in a wood which abutted mi the 
railway, This post having boon carried after a (ierco struggle, no further 
resistance was offered, and early on the morning of the «Jd of August, the 
gallant band at Arrali, after a defence which Eyre does not hesitate to char¬ 
acterize as “ one of the most remarkable feats in Indian history," had the happi¬ 
ness to welcome their deliverers. 

Anmiof On the Kith of August Sir Colin Campbell arrived in Calcutta. As soon 
emni.imu ns the death of General Anson was known in England, lie was appointed to 
M *' succeed him: twenty-four hours after, lie had embarked. There could not have 
been a more judicious appointment. His distinguished services in the Crimea 
had pointed him out as the man in whom, in the event of any great emergency, 
his country might repose the utmost confidence; and if there was any quarter 
of the globe for which he was more especially qualified, it was India, whore ho 
had spent many years of his life, and had thus the double advantage of being 
at once inured to its climate, and thoroughly acquainted with all that is peculiar 
in its mode nf warfare. By taking the overland route ho had outstripped most 
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of the loinforeomonts of which Ins army of deliverance was to be composed, ad. issr 
but there was no reason to fear that the means placed at lus disposal would 
prove iundoiptafe, since the. national spirit, completely loused, was no longer to s„ James 
he satisfied with desultory efforts, and troops to the number of 30,000 had 
already left, or wore preparing to leave the British shores for India. Sir Colin’s WCftfc 
a nival all'uleutba had been m-cnlly preceded 
by that of another officer of a similar stamp 
This was Sir James Outram, who had held 
the chief command in the Persian war, and 
was now, in eonsnpienee of its early and suc¬ 
cessful termination, without any fixed ap¬ 
pointment, He could not ho left unemployed, 
and it was nothing more than might have 
hoi'n exported, and was generally approved, 
when ho was gazetted to the military com¬ 
mand of the united Dimvpoor and Cawnpoor 
divisions, The command of the funner had 
been rendered vacant by the ineompotency of 
(leneral Lloyd; that of the latter, which had flium am .Turn ovum, acn 
been held by the lamented Sir Hugh Wheeler, 

had not been formally filled up, hut it would have been iucouginous to confer 
it on any other than Sir James Outram, who having formerly been chief com¬ 
missioner in Oude, had a natural claim to be reinstated in it with the full mili¬ 
tary powers which had boon conferred on his distinguished predecessor. But 
while both professional routine and individual merit concurred in entitling him 
to the above command, the appointment had an effect which was probably over¬ 
looked at the time, or if perceived was considered unavoidable It placed a 
superior officer in the district in which llaveloolc lmd achieved his glorious vic¬ 
tories, and thus by reducing him to a subordinate position, really superseded 
him, The name thing took place, it will he, remembered, in respect to General 
Neill, when Havelock himself was appointed, and if regret was then felt, it is 
impossible not to feel it still more when, returning with Havelock from his 
victory at Bibhoor, wo see him take up Urn Calcutta Gazette, and receive from 
it his first intelligence of the fact that the command which had already given 
and still promised to give him so many laurels, had passed into other hands. 

Havelock’s mortification at being superseded could not have been lessened nwoi«* 

» 4 superseded, 

])j fclio increasing difficulties of his position. So much indeed had his force 
been weakened, while the rebels were gathering strength in the surrounding 
districts, that he seriously meditated a retreat upon Allahabad. In a despatch, 
dated 81st August, he thus explained his position:--" I will frankly make 
known to your excellency my prospects for the. future, If I can receive prompt 
reinforcements, so as to make hp my force to 2Q00 or 21)00 men, I can hold 
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this place with u high hand, pioLerL my communication with Allahabad, heat 
everyUriug that comes against me, and bo ready to take pait in active opeia 
lions on Lius cessation of the rains. I may be attacked I rum Gwalior by the 
mulinom cnnUngimt wills 5000 men snsd thirty guns, or by the large fom's 
which arcs assembling at IGuruokabad, under its rehellimis nawab, which lias 
also a, foimidabln aitillery. lint as they can hardly unite, I ran defeat either 
or both in successive lights. But if reinlorcemenls eiinnot he sent me, 1 see no 
alternative hut abandoning for a time (ho advantages 1 have gained in this 
part of India, and i Hiring upon Allahabad, where everything can hi' organized 
for a tiiiiniphant advance in the cold season If is painful to lelksl (hat in 
this latter event, (Auviipoor and Lho smrounding comiliy, in liiet flit' whole 
JDoah, would be abandoned to rapine and misrule, and Agra will leel unsup¬ 
ported," Tht‘ answer to this representation not only promised reiidoreenionls, 
but eommimieafod tins pleasing intelligence that pait ot them wore already far 
*011 their way. Abend, seven companies nV her majesty's 00th hiwl h'l’l U'mnpow 
on tin' I Kh, and were to reach Allahabad on the 2HL or 22d; u. considerable 
portion of flu 1 of It fusiliers, detaineil at Mirzapoor, had been telegraphed to push 
forward fur the same place; and a, battalion of Madras infantry, with six guns, 
had proceeded by rail to Ranoeyunge, and was t.o push on ly land to Brumes 
After this assurance of reinforcements, Havelock laid aside all thoughts of 
retiring to Allahabad. 

Sir <Jame.s Out,ram arrived at Dinapoor on the 17th of August, and two 
days ai’tenvauls wrote to the governor-general, suggesting a new line of opera¬ 
tions for the relief of Lucknow, It was to organize a column to proceed west¬ 
ward from Benares through Juanpoor, between the Hyo and the (hiomteo. 
An alternative plan was to staif from Dinapoor and proceed by wider, lirst by 
flic Ganges, and then by the Gogra as far us Fyzabad. By either plan the 
passage of the Bye, which was assumed to have boon Lho main obstacle to 
Havelocks advance, would he rendered unnecessary. On further consideration 
both plans were abandoned, and on Lho 28th of August, Kir dames Oufrani, id 
his first communication to General Havelock, informing him of Ida intention to 
join him forthwith with adequate reinforcements, geuerously added: " But to 
you shall be left the glory of relieving Lucknow, for which you have already 
struggled so much. I shall accompany you only in my civil capacity as 
commissioner, placing my military service at your disposal should yon please, 
serving under you as volunteer.” The reinforcements promised suffered 
considerable deductions in their progress, particularly at Allahabad, which was 
threatened by Koer Sing, who had assumed the title of King of Khali abaci, and 
began at the age of eighty to give proof of military talents, which if could 
hardly have been supposed that he possessed, after his disgaceful discomfiture 
at Amlifcy Major Eyre. In consequence of the danger which thus threatened 
.Allahabad, the effective force under Sir James Outrapi was reduced to Mlf) 
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men 1 ts comparative weakness tempted the enemy to endeavour to intercept a d. 1557. 
LL WiLli this view their advanoed guard had actually crossed the Ganges 
from Oiulc at Dalamow, nearly opposite to Futtuhpoor, and were about to have 
been followed by the main body, when Major Eyre, now in command of the 
artillery, was pushed forward, and by a .sudden attack nearly annihilated the 
whole of the rebels who had already crossed, and rendered the crossing of 
others impossible by seizing the boats collected for transport The importance 
of this service may he gathered from the statement of Sir James Outram to 
the commander-in-chief, that had the main body of rebels succeeded in crossing, 
a general insurrection throughout the Doab would have ensued 

The last of the reinforcements reached Gawnpoor on the 15th of (September, Sn .Tame 
and next morning appeared a division order, in which Sir James carried out gonmons 
the generous intention ho had already intimated After a just eulogy on lire 
brave troops and their distinguished commander, and the expression of a 
confident hope that the great end for which tliejr “have so long and so glori¬ 
ously fought, will now, under the blessing of Providence, be accomplished,” it 
concluded thus:—“The major-general, therefore, in gratitude for and admira¬ 
tion of the brilliant deeds in arms achieved by General Havelock and his 
gallant lmops, will cheerfully waive liis rank on the occasion; and will 
accompany the force to Lucknow in his civil capacity as chief commissioner of 
Oude, tendering his military services to General Havelock as volunteer, On 
the relief of Lucknow, Lho major-general will resume bis position at the head 
of the force.” No time was lost in preparing for the advance upon Lucknow, 
but it will be proper, before giving the details, to return to the beleaguered 
garrison there, and ascertain the condition to which a siege of more than two 
months by an overwhelming force had reduced them. 

On the 23d of August, Havelock had received a letter from Colonel Inglis, Htot8r ’ fth0 

^ h 0 g.vuuum 111 

in which, after referring to one received from Colonel Tytler, and containing Mau>« 
the following passage—“You must aid us in every way, even to cutting your 
way out, if we cannot force our way in/’ he continued thus:—“If you hope to 
save this force, no time must be lost in pushing forward. Wo are daily being 
attacked by the enemy, who are within a few yards of our defences. Their 
mines have already weakened our post, and I have every reason to believe 
they arc carrying on others. Their eighteen-pounders are within 150 yards of 
some of our batteries, and from their position, and our inability to form 
working parties, wo cannot reply to them, and consequently the damage done 
hourly is very great. My strength now in Europeans is 350, and about 300 
natives, and the men are dreadfully harassed, ancl owing to part of the resi¬ 
dency having boon brought clown by round shot, many are without shelter, 

Our native force having been assured on Colonel Tytler’a authority of your 
near approach some twenty-four days ago, are naturally losing confidence, and 
if they leave us, I do not see how the defences are to be manned." In another’ 
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letter, fl,ili'il 1st, September, (Aloncl Inglis explained that Iii^ (io-.ilinn uns 
daily becoming more hopeless, Iml added that hum the rodurtimi <>( laliims 
and the diminution of numbers, he Imped to lie aide In hold on In (lie 21st 
instant. There was thus still time lo (.‘fleet 1 ho lelief, and eeitaiidy never did 
a garrison better deserve if. In pi oof of this we cannot do heller than ipiole 
at length, from the brief but admiiahle aerount id file siege emdiuiicd in 
Colonel Inglis'a des(iateh, Alter describing (he impel feet means of defence, 
and the incessant lire of the rebels, if eonlinties thus — 

“The enemy coutimled themselves with keeping up this incevnuL (he of 
cannon and musketry until the 20th of duly, on which day at (on \M they 

assembled in very great I'mee all mound 
our position, and exploded a heavy mine 
inside ouv outer line of defences at the 
Water gate; the mine however, which whs 
close to the I’eilnn, ami appnn idly spuing 
with the intention of destroy mg that bat¬ 
tery, did no harm. Hut a.s hh»i as the 
Hinoke had cleared away, the enemy boldly 
advanced under cover of a tremendous lire, 
of emmon and musketry, with (he object of 
storming the Redan. Hut they were re¬ 
ceived with such a heavy lire, Unit al'lcv a 
short struggle they fell lmel< with much 
loss. A Mining column advanced at the. 
Maine time to attack Inucs's post, and 
came on within ton yards of the palisades, affording to kieulemint hough nan, 
l kill native ini anti y, who commanded the position, and his Wave garrison, 
composed of gentlemen of tho uneovoiumled .service, a few of her majesty's Ibid 
foot, and of tho 13th native infantry, an opportunity of distinguishing them¬ 
selves, which they were, not alow to avail themselves of, and the enemy were 
driven back with great slaughter. Tin* insurgents made minor attacks at almost 
every outpost, hut wore invariably defeated, and at two JAM, they ceased their 
attempts to storm tho place, although their musketry lire and cannonading con¬ 
tinued to harass us unceasingly as usual. Mattel's proceeded in this manner 
until tho 1 Oth of August, when tho enemy made another assault, having pre¬ 
viously sprung a mine dose to tho brigade mess, which entirely destroyed our 
defences for the space of twenty feet, and blow hi a great portion of 1,1m outside 
wall of the house occupied by Mr. ScihilTig's garrison. On the dust clearing 
away, a breach appeared through which a regiment could have advanced in 
perfect order, and a few of tho enemy came on with the utmost determination, 
hut wore, met with such a withering flank fire of musketry from the officers and 
men holding the top of the brigade mess, that they bout a speedy retreat), 
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lcavim* llie move adventurous of their number lying in the breach. While this ad 1337 
operation was going on, another huge body advanced on the (lawn pom battery, 
and succeeded in locating tiiomselvo.s for a few minutes in the ditch They Th^idu.u. 
wi'H> however dislodged by hand gmiades At Captain Andoison’s post they 
also e.une huldly Onward with sealing-ladders, which they planted against the 
wall, hot hen> as elsewheie they wore met with the most indomitable resolution, 


and the hndoi.s being slain, the iest fled, leaving the ladders, and 1 cheated to 
their bathsies and loopholed defences, from whence they kept up for the xestof 
the day an unusually heavy cannonade and musketry fire. On tho 18th of 
August the enemy sprung another mine in front of the Sikh lines, with very 
fatal effect Captain Orr (unatlaehed), Lieutenants Mechain and Soppitt, who 
commanded the small body of diummeis composing the gairhson, wore blown 
into tin* air, hut providentially returned to earth with no further injury than 
a severe shaking. Tho garrison, however, were not so fortunate. No less than 
eleven men were buried under tho ruins, from whence it was impossible to 
exL) irate them, owing to the tremendous (he kept up by the enemy from houses 
situated not ten yards in limit of the breach. The explosion was followed by 
a general assault of a lens determined nature than the two former efforts, and 
the enemy were consequently repulsed without much difficulty; hut they 
succeeded under cover of the breach in establishing themselves in one of the 
houses of our position, from which they were diivcn hr the evening by the 
bayonets of her majesty's 82(1 and S 1th foot. On the Sfch of September the 1 ,atBtu,,us 
enemy made their last serious assault. Having exploded a large mine a few tiiuonmij 
feet short of the bastion of the eighteen-pounder gun, in Major Apthorp’s post, 
they advanced with large, heavy sealing-ladders, which they planted against 
tho wall, and mounted, thereby gaining for an instant tbo embrasure of a gun. 

They were, however, speedily driven back with loss by hand-grenades and 
musketry. A few minutes subsequently, they sprung another mine close to the 
brigade mess, and advanced boldly; hut soon the corpses strewed in the garden 
in front of the post bore testimony to the fatal accuracy of the rifle and 
musketry lire of the gallant members of that garrison, and the enemy fled 
ignonmiionsly, leaving their loader—a fine looking old native officer-—among 
the slain. At other posts they made similar attacks, hut with less resolution, 
and. every where with tho sanies Want of success. Their loss upon this day must 
have been a cry heavy, as they came on with much determination, and at night 
they wore, seen bearing large numbers of their killed and wounded over the 
bridges, in the direction Of the cantonments.” 

Bitch was the series of assaults made by the rebels, and such the heroic spirit 
in which the garrison repulsed thorn. At length, however, the day of deliver- owumim. 
anco was approaching. Leaving about 400 men under Colonel Wilson to 
garrison the entrenchment at CWnpoor, the whole of the other troops began 
to cross tho Ganges oh the 19th, The force, mustering in all 3179 men, of 
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whom 2388 weie Khuopcan infatihy, KW I'huopean voluntooi env.ihy .mil 2 <S 2 
European aitillcry, a ml 311 Sikh inlhnliy, ami 59 unlive iiHgulur c.ivahy, 
was formed into (wo brigades, the 1 st mulei <{cnci.il Neill, ami (lie 2 d undoi: 
OolonoL Hamilton of Liu' 78 fh Ihghlumleis On (lie 2 bil, Clio cm my, Inuml iu 
position with six guns ill Mum>iih\,ii, ueio instantly ullnekcd and jm( In fli l; 111 
This Ihsl (liscoinfoilme cleared (lie mad as liu as [hissoiutnuiigc, whole (ho 
force bivouacked amid (ononfx of inin Next morning an mhunu was made 
to Uunnee on (he Sye Tho passage of tins livorwas e\|ioeled In piovo a mnsl, 
Ibimidiihle diflieull.y, hul Lite ichels, pin sued only by their feais, uml limed llieir 
headlong ilight without even stopping to ikxfioy the bridge, and weienoi again 
scon till the morning of the 23 d, when they weie found in folio in (lie vicinity 
of Lho Alumlmgli, a huge palace belonging to one of the princes ol'thide aliout 
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four miles .south of Lucknow. If atood in ft beautiful park, inclosed by n lofty 
wall, with turrets at each angle, and. in addition, to tlio main building bud an 
extensive range of offices for the accommodation of a numerous body of retainer 5 ). 
Tho enemy, evidently determined to link a battle, atood dtoivn lip iu a lino 
which extended nearly two miles, with their right and centre posted on Homo 
mounds, and their loft resting on tho Alumhagli. Their strength was estimated 
at 10,000 infantry, 1500 cavalry, and six guns Tho plan of attack wins to turn 
their right flank, but as a morass intoivoned, it was necessary that the aUflcldng 
force should make a considerable circuit During thin operation if was exposed 
to a withering fire, till the guns from which it proceeded were silenced by hlyre's 
heavy battery of four fwouty-fonr pounders. At the same time flu' uftvnUy 
massed on tho right were driven back, and the whole of the enemy's Jjnu was 
thrown into disorder. The only resistance worthy of flic name was made at the 
Alumbagh, in the wall of which two embrasures had been hastily struck out after 
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tlui action commenced, and mounted witli guns which immediately opened fire ad mi. 
with some oll'cet. 'I’lie held artillery and the bayonets of the 5 111 fusiliers soon 
succeeded in disposing of this obstacle, and possession was obtained of tlie 
Alumbagh without fuither opposition. Five guns were tlie liophie.s of this 
victory, but neither these nor the vietoiy itself produced such cheers us echoed 
through the camp when, as tlio troops were about to bivouac for the night, 

Hiey ie.u nod through a message just received that Delhi had fallen. Auothei umetv 
fact scarcely less gratifying had reached their cans during the battle. For some tiwa'lnL. 
time there had been no communication with tlie beleaguered garrison, and their 
fa I e was doubtful. Mow, however, all anxiety on this subject was luvppily 
leheved, for tlie guns of the residency answering those of its besiegers were 
distinctly heard, and made it certain that the approaching relief was still 


in time, 

While halting on the 21th in the Alumhagh, the generals consulted as to eiumf 



out towards tlie Oharlmgh bridge, spanning a canal about a mile and a half 
north of the Alumhagh. From this point tlie Oawnpoor road Jed directly 
through the heart of the city to the residency The rebels, anticipating that 
this route, being the slim test, would he selected, had dug deep trenches across 
it, loopholed the houses lining it, and filled them with musketeers. The 
approach by It was therefore at once abandoned, and it became a question 
whether it would not be advisable to make a long detour in an easterly direction, 
and Urns avoid the most dangerous localities To this course there was however 
one formidable objection Three days of incessant rain had made the ground 
so swampy that even the light pieces could hardly have been conveyed across 
it. The resolution ultimately adopted was to proceed first across the Charbagh 
bridge, then eastward along a lane skirting the canal, and finally northwards 
to a cluster of strong buildings situated to tire east of the residency. 

Leaving the baggage and the sick and wounded in the Alumhagh, under a smiggiont 
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strong guard, the force started for Lucknow at eight A.M. of the 23th, tlie iwgainuiBe. 
first and lending brigade beaded by Sir James Outram, while General Havelock 
followed with tlvo second. At the very outset the struggle commenced, and 
some loss was sustained before tha Charbagh bridge was reached, from the 
enemy’s sharpshooters, and from three guns which raked the road. At the 
bridge tlie resistance was still more formidable. It was defended by six guns, 
one of them a twenty-four pounder, and all the adjoining houses carefully loop- 
holed were crowded with marksmen. The fire, as soon as the men. became 
fully exposed to it, was so destructive that they were ordered to lie ; down 
under such cover as they could find, while Maude came forward with two guns, 
to reply to the enemy's six, his placed in the open road without cover, theirs 
showeripg grape from behind a breastwork. To terminate) this unequal con¬ 
test, it was ueposspy to uso the bayonet, and the 1st Madras fusiliers wore 
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v i), issr ordered to advance Tin* moment the order was given, hicuteiinnl Arnold and 
ton of his ini>)i rushed forward without, waiting for tin* vest, and mvi\cd a dis¬ 
charge of grape, which struck down the lieutenant, shot tluough belli h-gs, 
and swi'[)l. oil' his followers almost to a man This perilous mull had keen 
shared by two mounted still!' ollieois. Colonel Tytler and laeuleitanl Havelock 
The former had his horse shot under him, the latter leached (he bridge, wheie 
ho stood unscathed waving his sword til) the i'usilieis eame up and diou- file 
enemy be (hire them 

Fwitiiormi Al’tev crossing the bridge, I,hi' main body o( tin 1 relieving force followed (he 
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cfijifuio ot lane skirting the canal, ami then prompt lot l ui a m a l horn ilirodmn as lavas 

ni'i uii™' tlu' Keennder llagli, where they made fi sharp turn west tow finis tlu* reddeney 
and arrived without much op[)osition within a short distance of the Molee 
Mun/.ii, situated on tlu' right bfinlc, of the (loomiee. At thi i spol, slill liirec- 
ipunters of a mile east from the residency, the enemy had rm word ruled limit 
strength, and a ne,w si,niggle, in dillieulfy and lieroeucss ic.sciubUng 11ml, of the 
(‘harhfigh bridge, hegan. A battery, which tins rebels had crccivd at the 
Kaiser Hagh or king’s palace, opened a fun which, with that of the musketry 
from the adjoining; streets and inclosures, was so destructive as lo make further 
advance all but impossible. Two of Major Eyre’s heavy guns succeeded twice 
in silencing the battery for a time, but the resistance was hid II formidable, when 
relief eame from an unexpected quarter. A body of Highlanders who had 
been left at the Charilagli bridge, had boon following in the track of the main 
body till they came to a point where all trace of it was lost, and providentially 
turned off k> the, left by a street which brought them to the gate of the Kaiser 
liagh, and gave them an opportunity of capturing its battery. This accom¬ 
plished, they succeeded in forming a junction with thereat of the force. The 
distance from the residency was still about 500 yards, and art night was Hotting 
in after a whole, day spent in fighting, a halt was proposed, The troops how¬ 
ever were too impatient Lo ro,st till the, grand achievement was accomplished, 
The Highlanders and Hikhs having been called to the, front for the purpose, 
pushed on through an incessant, storm of shot. General Neill, after leading the 
Madras fusiliers as they followed In the.ir walco, was unfortunately struck in 
the bend by a musket-ball, and died almost instantaneously. Tim troops menu- 
while continued their advance in the face of obstacles which, but for the noble 
spirit which animated them, must have proved insurmountable, and at last 
found their full reward when the gates of the residency were opened to receive 
them. 

Staad 1 * 011 r ^ 10 soeme 'Wallin is thus described by a staff officer;— "Once lttirly mm, all 
our doubts and fears regarding them wore ended, and then, the garrison’s long 
pout-up feelings of anxiety and suspense hurst forth in a succession of deafening 
cheers, From every pit, trench, and battery—from behind the, sandbags 
, pikd an shattered houses—from every post held by a few gallant spirits, rose 
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dicer on dicer—even fioin the hospital many of the wounded crawled forth to ad lS07 
join in that glad about of welcome, to those who had so bravely come to our 
assistance. R, was a moment never to be forgotten The delight of the ever Tho g u,, ai m 
gall,mf lligblaiideiH, who had fought twelve battles to enjoy that moment of Uil “' v ‘' d 
ecstasy, and in the last four days had lost a third of their number, seemed to 
know no hounds. The general and [Sir James Outram had entered Dr 1’ayier’s 
house, and the ladies in the gairisonand their children crowded with intense 
excitement into the porch to see their deliverers The Highlanders rushed 
forward, the rough, bearded warriors, and shook the ladies by the hand with 
loud and repeated gratulafions. They took the children up in their arms, and 
fondly caressing them, passed them from one to another hr turn. Then when 
the first burst ot enthusiasm was over, they mournfully turned to speak among 
themselves ol the heavy losses they had sustained, and to inquire the names of 
the numerous comrades who had fallen in the way.” 

After the Highlanders and Sikhs had forced the way, the portion of the casualties 
troops loft at the lRireid JBiiknli, about 500 yards distant, began to follow, and 
under the guidance of Lieutenant Moorsoom, who was thoroughly acquainted 
with tho localities, reached tire residency without further loss. The roar-guard, 
consisting of the !)0th under Colonel Campbell, wore not so fortunate. They 
had been loft at the Moteo Munsdl, to aid the advance of the 78th Highlanders, 
who were not known at tho time to have taken a more direct route than that 
of the main body. They had with them two of the heavy guns, the spare 
ammunition waggons, and tho wounded. They remained at their post during 
tho night, hut in tho morning Mr. Bcwsloy TTiornhi.ll of the civil service, volun¬ 
teered to go out and bring in tho wounded His knowledge of the locality 
unhappily proved in,sufficient, and he inadvertently entered a square where the 
convoy of dhoolies was at onoo enveloped in the enemy’s fire. The escort, 
seined with panic, forsook their charge, the dlioolie-bearers followed tho example, 
and nearly forty of the wounded were immediately butchered by the insurgents. 

Two of the leading dhooliea by pushing on got out of roach of tho fire. The 
other dhoolies which had not entered the, square stopped short when the firing 
commenced, and by taking a different route wore brought into tho residency 
in safety. Tho task assigned to the relieving force is well described in General 
Havelock's despatch, who sums up thus:—“To form an adequate idea of thenwno*'* 
obstacles overcome, reference must bo made to the events that are known to 
have occurred at Buenos Ayres aud Saragossa, Our advance was through 
,streets of houses which I have described, and thus each forming a separate 
fortress T am filled with surprise at the success of the operation, which 
demanded the efforts of 10,000 good troops. Tho advantage gained has cost 
us dear, The killed, wounded, and missing, the latter being wounded soldiers, 
who, X much fear—some or all—have fallen into the hands of a merciless foe, 
amounted, up bo tho evening of tho 20th, to §35 officers and inen,’ J 1 i 
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AD io»r. An account lias already Loon given of (lie repeated assaults made by the 
rolleds, and the maimer in which they were repulsed liy the hemic pun bon ; hut, 
(’..inner j tl order ho make the account compiele, we must again borrow from (.'clone) 

BiwtUi Inglis’s despatch:—“]f further proof lie wanting of the desperate nailin' of the 

struggle which we have, under God's blessing, wo loop' and wo successfully waged, 

1 would point to the rootless and mined houses, lo the erumhled walls, lo the 
exploded mines, to the open breaches, to the .shattered and disabled puns and 
defence.-:, and lastly, to the long and melancholy list of (lie lirave and de\o(ed 
officers and men who have fallen. The.se ,silent witnesses hear sad and ,solemn 
testimony to the way in which this fcelile position Inis boon defended 
AihmrAWo In another part of the despatch, Colonel luglis says: -“1 cannot refrain 
tamimiam from bringing to tin' prominent notice of Ills lordship in council, the patient 
dm!"Jim" endurance and the Christum resignation which have been evinced by the 
)»eUiu»ui g o. w01u0]1 of tills garrison. They have animated iis by their (Sample. Many, 
alas! have been made widows, and tlmir children fatherless, in this cruel 
.struggle. But all such seem resigned to the will of I’rovidenec, and many, 
among whom may be mentioned the honoured names of llircli, of I’olcliamptun, 
of Harbor, and of Gall, have, alter the example of Miss Nightingale, constituted 
themselves the, tender and solicitous nurses of the wounded and djiug soldiers 
in the hospital.” Lust it should he supposed that the whole merit of the 
defence belonged to the .British alone, Colonel Inglis lias added a passage, 
which if would be ungenerous and unjust to withhold: " With respect to the 
native troops, ,1 am of opinion that their loyalty has never been, surpassed. 
They wore indiilerontly fed, and worse boused, They were exposed, especially 
the 1,'lfli regiment, under the gallant Lieutenant Aitkeu, to a most galling lire 
of round shot and musketry, which most materially decreased their numbers. 
They were so near the enemy that conversation could be carried on between 
them; and every effort, persuasion, promise, and threat was alternately resorted 
to in vain, to seduce them from the handful of Europeans who, in all proha 
bility, would have been sacrificed by their desertion.” This praise must, of 
course be confined to those native troops who tell at their post during the 
siege, or were found at it when relief arrived, for it is an indubitable fact fclrnt 
nearly a third of the native troops shut up within the residency ■when it was 
first invested, were unable to resist the temptations which Colonel Inglis 
describes. The garrison, as it stood at the beginning and at the tunninafiou of 
the siege, is thus stated by Mr. Giibbin:—“The. garrison of Lucknow origiuuHy 
was 101)2 strong. Of these 927 were Europeans and 7G3 natives. We lost in 
killed, of Europeans 350 and 133 natives, and of the latter 280 deserted, making 
a total loss of 713. There remained of the original garrison, when relieved 
on the 25th of September by General Havelock, a total number of 979, in 
-wluoh both skit and wounded are included, of whom 577 wore Europeans, and 
4-02 natives.” 
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Ii, iind boon intended that the garrison and its deliverers should lorLlnvith 
U l, it Lucknow for Cawnpoor, and accordingly, while the baggage and military 
stores were left in tlie Ahwdmgh, the relieving column took with them only 
three days’ food, and no change of clothing The course of a few days sufficed 
to throw doubts on the expediency and even practicability of an early depar¬ 
ture. Tins provisions of the garrison, so far from being exhausted, as had been 
supposed iii consequence of some miscalculation, were found sufficient to feed 
the whole force for upwards of two months, and while the most urgent reason 
lor retiring was thus unfounded, the impossibility of finding the necessary 
means ol conveyance had become apparent The determination therefore was 
to remain at the residency, and wait for reinforcements. The detachment left 
at the Alumbngh now caused much anxiety, and an attempt was made to open 
Ui communication with it by the Cawnpoor road. The operation was com¬ 
menced on the .Id of October, with crowbar and pickaxe, hut was relinquished 
on the (ith, “it being found,” says Sir James Outram in Ins despatch, “ that a 
largo mosque, strongly occupied by the enemy, required more extensive opera¬ 
tions for its eapturo than were expedient,” The enemy in fact, recovering from 
their first surprise, had again assumed the offensive, and placed the whole force 
in a state, of blockade, Fortunately the detachment in the Alumbagh proved 
able to repel any hostile attempt, and by means of forays in the neighbourhood, 
and supplies brought under escort from Cawnpoor, was freed from all risk of 
starvation. The area occupied by the garrison being barely sufficient for its 
own accommodation, a large addition was made to it on the north and east. 
By this means, while the mutineers were thrown hack about 1000 yards, the 
defences were greatly strengthened, and all the points formerly most vulnerable 
were effectually secured. On the south and west sidos also, though little addi¬ 
tional space was inclosed, the damages were repaired and new works erected. 
The following quotation from a despatch by Sir James Outram, gives a suffi¬ 
cient idea of the nature and extent of the operations carried on on both sides:— 
“X am aware of no parallel to our series of mines in modern war; twenty-one 
shafts, aggregating 200 feet in depth, and 3291 feet of gallery, have been 
executed. The enemy advanced twenty mines against the palaces and out¬ 
posts; of those they exploded three winch caused us loss of life, and three 
which did no injury; seven had been blown in; and out of seven others the 
enemy have boon driven, and their galleries taken possession of by our miners— 
results of which the engineer department may well bo proud.” 

Sir Colin Campbell, on learning that the intended retirement of the original 
garrison of Lucknow, and of the relieving column, was abandoned as imprac¬ 
ticable, hastened to place himself at the head of a force more adequate than 
that which had previously been sent. Nor were the means wanting. Rein¬ 
forcements had begun to pour in from Europe, and in addition to Lhe usual 
land forces, another of a peculiar character, destined to render excellent 
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service, had been oiganmed, uinlei the name of the naval biigade, commanded 
liy ('aplnia Paid, a am of the late Hit- Hubert Peel, who promised to be no loss 
distinguished a a a naval oOicer Ilian his> iathoi had barn as n slaiesman Tin* 
brigade, consisting ehielly of the crew of (ho eupUuu’u own ship, (lu> tfhmnuyn, 
with aupiinkling of seamen hom (bleu tie, 
tMliinl with them eight guns o! Lite hugest 
rabble, and before reaching (bwupoor bad 
given pi oof of what might be expected Irom 
them by oncountoiing, in conceit witli a 
military force of aboul 700 men, a body 
of rebels, estimated at 4000, and utterly 
muting them Among the other troops 
which had arrived at Oawnpnor, and passed 
over into Chide* to form part of the, new 
relieving force, was a moveable column 
which bad been formed at Delhi immedi¬ 
ately after its recapture, and unit in pur¬ 
suit of tlm rebels who had escaped from 
it. This column, commanded by Colonel 
Oreathed, consisting of her majesty’s 8th 
and 75th, tho 2d and 4th Punjab in¬ 
fantry, the. 9th humors, 200 of Dodsons horse, with some Punjab cavalry 
and horse-artillery, had marched south-east, and indicted ,successive defeats 
on tho rebels at Boohmdshuhur and Aliglmr. A more important encoun¬ 
ter still awaited it, Agra, the capital of tho North-western Provinces, hud 
already had its full slutro of disaster On the 2d of August, a body of 

rebels, composed childly of the. regiments which luid mutinied at Ntissuer- 
ahad and Nccumeh, and estimated at 10,000, encamped within four miles 
of Agra. The authorities thorn preferring a hold to a timid course, resolved 
to take the initiative, and sent out all tho troops which they could muster 
to offer battle. Unfortunately, a largo portion of them belonging to what 
was called the Kotah contingent went over in a body to the enemy. This 
untoward event was followed by another of a still more fatal character. 
After a long and obstinate struggle, tho British ammunition failed, and it 
became necessary to retreat. As lias almost invariably been the ease in India, 
tho rebels, who had previously boon kept at buy, pressed on in the full confi¬ 
dence of victory, and with ho much rapidity that the retreat hern mo disastrous. 
In tho course of tho evening the British troops found themselves shut up within 
tho fort with a crowd of fugitive non-combatants, amounting to several thousands, 
and had tho mortification of beholding from tho ramparts tho devastation 
of the rebels flushed with victory, and undisputed masters of the city. This 
calamity, aggravated by previous anxiety and mortification, broke tho heart of 
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Mr Colvin, and thus deprived the Indian government of one of its best a n is:,? 
servants, at a time when, as the governor-general in council justly expressed 
it, “ his ripe experience, his high ability, and his untiring energy would have n< itiu.i Mr 
been more than usually valuable to the stalo” The rebels, after wicaking 
their vongeauee and satiating themselves with plunder, had retired, hut in the 
beginning of October the defenceless state of the city and weakness of the 
garrison tempted another body of them, amounting to about 7000, to lopeat 
the visit. Providentially their anival had Leon preceded a few bouts by that 
of (Iteathed’M column Neither party, however, being aware of the proximity 
of the other, the tosnll was a mutual surprise At first the rebels had the 
advantage, hut it did not long avail, them On finding that instead of the 
easy victory which they had anticipated, they were confronted by the whole 
Delhi column, they endeavoured to make ofl’, and were closely pursued for 
nearly ten miles, with great .slaughter Immediately after this exploit the 
column crossed Ihe Jumna and proceeded eastward. On the ! 1th of October 
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Oolonel Gruuthod resigned the command to Brigadier Mope Grant, who, after 
new successes at Mynpoorie and Oauouje, entered Cawnpoor on the 28th of 
October, and two days after crossed the Ganges into Oudo, 

The commander-in-chief loft Cawnpoor on the 9th of November, and after s ( ^j“, 
halting three days at Buntara to allow the detachments still on the road to »>ou<a 
come up, started on the 12th at the head of a force composed m follows:— 

Naval brigade, eight heavy guns; Bengal horse-artillery, ten guns; Bengal 
horse field battery, six gunsj heavy Held battery, royal artillery; detachments 
Bengal and 'Punjab sappers and minora; her majesty’s 9th lancers; detach¬ 
ments 1st, 2d, and 6th Punjab cavalry, and Keelson's horse; her majesty's 8th, 

63d, 76111 , and 93d regiments of infantry; 2d anti dth Punjab infantry. This 
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force, amounting to about 700 cavalry and 2700 fool, received reinforcements 
on the 14th, which made the whole number of men of all mum nearly 5000. 
On the 9th of November, after the appioaching relief had become known to 
the o-arrison, Mr T If. Kaviuiauh of flic uneoveiumfeil service volunfeereil to 
go out and make bin way to the British cam[> If was n must perilous enter¬ 
prise, as every outlet was strictly guarded by I he enemy's posts and pickets, and 
the way lay through the very heart of the city. Mr. lvavanugh’s task was 
not ouly to convey information as to the state ol the garrison, hut to make 
himself useful as a guide Both objects lie happily accomplished, and was 
rewarded by government with £2000 and admission to the tegular civil service 
On the ldtli of November the. commauder-in-chief began his advance on 
the city. On approaching the Dilkoosha park, the advance guard was met by 
a long line of musketry lire. Reinforcements were immcdinlcly pushed on, 
and after a running light of about two hours, the reliefs wore driven across 
the grounds of the Martinioro, and beyond the canal to the ninth of them 
The rear-guard, lmng upon by the enemy, was unable to el<mo up to the 
column till late on the lath. On that day, therefore, no further progress 
was made, lmt early on the Kith, leaving every description of baggage at Dil 
kooslia, under charge of her majesty's 8th, the column began to advance 
direct on the Secundor Bagh. “This place,” says Sir Colin Campbell in his 
despatch, “ is a high-walled indosuro of strong masonry, of 1*20 yards .square, 
and was carefully loopholcd all round. Opposite lo it was a village, at a 
distance of 100 yards, which wan also loopholcd, and filled with men. On the 
head of the. column advancing up the lane to the loft of the Seconder Bagh, 
tiro was opened on us. The infantry of the. advanced guard was quickly 
thrown in skirmishing order to line a bank to the right. The guns were 
pushed rapidly onwards, viz.: Captain Blunt's troop, Bengal borne artillery, 
and Captain Travers' royal artillery heavy (add battery. The troop passed 
at a gallop through a cross fire from the village, and Secundor Bagh, and 
opened fire within easy musketry range in a most daring manner. As soon 
as they could be pitched up a still' bank, two eighteen-pounder gums under 
Captain Travers were also brought to boar on the budding. While this was 
being effected, the leading brigade of infantry, under Brigadier the Honourable 
Adrian Hope, coining rapidly into action, caused the loopholcd village to he 
abandoned, the whole fire of the brigade being directed on the Heeunder Bagh. 
After a time a large, body of tlie enemy who wore holding ground to the left 
of our advance were driven by parties of the 53d and 93d, two of Captain 
Blunt’s grins aiding the movement. The Highlanders pursued their advantage, 
and seized the barracks, and immediately converted it into a military post, the 
53d stretching in a long line of skirmishers in the open plain, and driving the 
enemy before them. The attack on the Secunder Bagh had now boon proceeding 
for about an hour and a half, when it was determined to lake the place by 
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,storm through a small opening vvLicl) bad been made This was done in the a v m~ 
most brilliant manner by the remainder of tlie Highlanders, and the 53d, and 
the 4tli Punjab infantry, supported by a battalion of detachments under 
Major L’arnston There never was a bolder feat of aims, and the loss inflicted 
on the enemy, after the entrance of the Seconder Bagli was effected, was 
immense - more than 2000 of the enemy were afterwards carried out” 

The next capture was the Shah Nujeef It is thus described in tlie cnptuu «f 
despatch’—“The Shah Nujeef is a domed mosque with a gardeu, of whit ill NnjuA 
tlie most had been made by the enemy. The wall of the inclosure of the 
mosque was loopholed with great care. Tho entrance to it had been covered 
by a regular work in masonry, and the top of the building was crowned with 
a parapet From this and from the defences in the garden, an unceasing fire 
of musketry was kept up from the commencement of the attack. The position 
was defended witli great resolution against a heavy cannonade of three hours. 

It was then stormed in the boldest manner by the 93d Highlanders, under 
Brigadier Hope, supported by a battalion of detachments under Major 
IJamston, who was, ( regret to say, severely wounded, Captain Peel leading up 
bis heavy guns with extraoi d inary gall an try within a few yards of the building, 
to batter the massive stone walls. The withering fire of the Highlanders 
covered the naval brigade from great loss, but it was an action almost unex¬ 
ampled in war. Captain Peel behaved very much as if he had boon laying the 
flint niton alongside an enemy’s frigate.” 

Tho garrison were not idle while the relieving column was engaged with <-'o opomtum 
the Shall Nujeef. This building was within a few hundred yards of a garden, d<mo> g,u- 
in which a battery had been established to co-operate in tho relief. This battery ™°"' 
was screened from the view of the enemy on two sides by a high wall, and the 
intention was to throw down, the wall by exploding a mine under it, as soon 
as the moment for opening tho battery arrived. Orders to this effect wore 
accordingly given during the fierce struggle at the Bliah Nujeef, but the explo¬ 
sion in a groat measure failed, because the powder with which the mine had 
been charged throe days before bad in the interval become damp. Some time 
was thus lost in battering down the wall with the guns, which, after this 
j iroliminary obstacle was removed, opened with good effect on. the Hureen Khana 
and the steam-engine house, the two strongest buildings, immediately in front, 

After practicable breaches had been effected, a storming party from the garrison 
rushed out and carried the buildings by assault. 

On the morning of the 17th tho struggle was resumed, and proved so obsti- 
naiu, that it cost six hours to carry the mess-house, The operations are thus *w. 
described in thecommander-in-cliiefs despatch:—“Captain Peel kept up a 
steady cannonade on the building called the mess-house, This building, of 
considerable sixe, was defended by a ditch about 12 feet broad, and scarped 
with masonry, and beyond that a loopholed mud wall. I determined to use 
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A.D.i8. r iT. the guns as much as possible in talcing it. About three P.M., wlien it was con¬ 
sidered that men might be sent to storni it without much risk .... (it) was 

rm.li raiior carried immediately with a rush. The troops then pressed forward with great 
non! K vigour, and lined the wall separating the mcss-lmuse from the Mo too Munzil, 
which consists of a wide inelosuro and many buildings. Thu enemy here made 
a last stand, which was overcome after an hour, openings having been broken 
in the wall, through which the troops poured with a hotly of sappers, and 
accomplished our communication with the residency.” The contest was not yet 
over. The enemy kept up such a galling fire of musketry from the Toliru Koteo 
or observatory, and of artillery from the battery of the Kaiser .Bagh, that lunch 
street fighting, as well as some skilful strategy, was still mpuml. The plan of 
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uamnvti of the commander-in-chief was not to retain present possession. of. .kick now, but 
.'u«M*wfe. rest contented in the meantime with effecting'the deliverance of the garrison, 
and conducting the women- and children, together.with- the sick and. wounded, 
in safety to Cawnpoor. The. delicate operation of removing the women and chil- 
ilrcii, and the careM'.manner in which it was conducted on the lOtli, is thus 
described by Mr. Gubbin“ Most of them were conveyed in carriages closely 
packed, every description of vehicle, being pressed into service on the. occasion. 
Many were seated on native carts, and not a few walked. They wore 
conducted through the Bailey Guard gate, the Burbot Buksh and Glmttiir jVluuzil 
palaces, arid emerging near our advanced battery, crossed the lino of fire from 
the Kaiser Bagh to Martin’s house. Thence they entered and paused through 
the court of the Mofcee Munzil, on the further side of which they gained the 
highroad leading to the Seconder Bagh. Here, and near Martin’s house, they 
were exposed to the lire of the enemy’s .guns placed on the farther side of the: 
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river Scroum formed of the canvas walls of tents, or doors placed on each ad isat 
nidc> of Llit‘ way they traversed, as far as the Motee Munzil, concealed the march 
of the fugitives ftoni the enemy, and on one side of this a ditch or traverso 
had been dug, along which, dismounting from their carriages, they walked 
past all the exposed places. All most fortunately leached the Sccundor Bagh 
in safety ” 

The garrison was yet (o ho extricated, and the cominander-in-chief having iicmmuinr 

’ ! > * 4 ° UlP ^ttnihOH 

H'wdved. io efleet ihis ''without exposing it to the chance of even a stray uniieiiuv- 
musket-.sliot,” thus explains his mode of procedure:—“ Upon the 20th, fire was 1H ' ° m 
opened on the Kaiser Hugh, which gradually increased in importance, till it 
assumed the character of a regular broaeliing and liomhardmeut. The Kaiser 
llagh was breached in three places by Captain Peel, and 1 have been told that 
the enemy undered much within its precincts. Having thus led the enemy to 
believe that immediate assault was contemplated, orders were issued for the 
retreat of the garrison through the lines of our pickets at midnight on the 22d. 

The ladies and families, the wounded, the treasure, the guns it was thought 
neoemryto keep, the ordnance stores, the grain still possessed by the commissariat 
of the garrison, and the state prisoners, had all been previously removed (two 
Delhi princes, and Home other loading natives arrested on suspicion). Sir James 
Outraiu had received orders to burst the guns which it was thought undesirable 
to take, away; and lie was filially directed silently to evacuate the residency at 
the hour indicated. The dispositions to cover the retreat and resist the enemy 
should lie pursue, woro ably carried out by Brigadier the Honourable Adrian 
Hope; Jmt f am happy to say the enemy was completely deceived, and he 
did not attempt to follow. On the contrary he began firing on our old positions 
many hours after we had left them. The movement of retreat was admirably 
executed, and was a perfect lesson in such combinations.” 

Tim whole force reached Dilkooslia at four in the morning of the 23d. The ^" l " ok ’ s 
sick and wounded had left the residency on the 10th, and Lieutenant Havelock, 
who was in eluded among the latter, in calling to take leave of his lather, now 
Sir Henry Havelock, found him seated alone by his lamp, reading Macaulays 
Ilintary of iimjUtvti 'The very next morning the general was seized with 
diarrhoea His constitution, shattered by past and recent exertions, was little 
able to contend with the, formidable disease which, during the 21st, assumed so 
serious a form that it was deemed necessary to convoy him at nightfall to the 
Dilkooslia. 11 is own conviction, calmly conveyed to those around him, was that 
lie should not recover. In the course of the 23d, when a fatal issue became only 
too probable, lie met it not only without fear, hut cheerfully, "I die happy and 
eontonted” "J have for forty years so ruled my life, that when death came I 
might face it without fear.” On the morning of the 24th, after some slight 
revival, there was a sudden change, and at half-past nine lie breathed his last, 
dying as he had lived, a Christian hero of the highest stamp. Immediately 
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al'tei hi-, death, the Loops who had been selected ,is n moveable column 
to be leL in Oiule under the command of Hit dames Outuun, set out, homing 

witli them the mor¬ 
tal lemains of (hcdi 
<l('|t,tiled general, 
which on uiliving 
nl the Alumbagh, 
tliey laid in a 
humble giave Sii 
Ileniy ll.n clock 
had attained tlie 
age (if si\(\-tliiee, 
and cun loudly lie 
said to have died 
too wion Alter 
long and patient 
„ waiting, full scone 
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boon givon linn 

for the display of his extraordinary talents, and his couutiy, which reaped the 
benefit of them in one of the most eventful peiiods of her histoiy, has not 
been ungrateful 
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IlfHOrjUll the defences of Lucknow had boon forced for a second 
time, the place remained in the possession of blit' rebels, and the 
^ commander-in chief commenced his return to (Wnpoor Mean¬ 
while General OuLram muained at the Almnhagh with a force 
of 4000 men, at ouco to keep open tho communication across 
the Ganges and to keep the enemy in check should they attempt any hostile 
movement On reaching Dun ace, encumbered witli mi immense train of 
waggons and other carriages oxnployed in the conveyance of baggage, ammu¬ 
nition, commissaiiab stores, and nearly 2000 helpless non-combatants, the 
returning force was startled at the sound of a cannonade In the direction of 
Cawnpoor. There could ho little doubt as to the nature of it, That place had 
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long been threatened by the rebels, and they bad at length actually attacked a.d. ls^r. 
d. r J be commander-in-chief ■when he crossed the Ganges believed he had 
provided sufficiently for its safety by intrusting the command of it to General 
Windham, with a force of above 2000 men. All previous reports seemed to 
indicate that there was but little chance of an immediate attack, and hence 
the con tinned silence of General Windham for several days was naturally 
accounted lor by assuming that he had nothing of importance to communicate. 

It was far otherwise. He had sent urgent messages which had not been snutimg 
delivered, and it was only next morning, when hastening on as rapidly as i™c“ 
possible, that Mir Colin Campbell “received two or three notes in succession— |om ' 
first, announcing that Cawnpoor had been attacked; secondly, that General 
Windham was hard pressed; thirdly, that he had been obliged to fall back 
from outside the city into bis entrenchment.” 

At Calpoo, situated forty miles south-west of Cawnpoor, the mutineers AdTOuoaor 
of the Gwalior contingent had for some time fixed thoir head-quarters, and mitwgonb 
obtained complete command of the surrounding districts. Nana Sahib was °"^ awn ' 
also hovering about iu the neighbourhood at the head of a considerable force. 

The whole had united, and on the morning of the 20th of November were in 
full march on Cawnpoor. General Windham, on being made aware of their 
approach, sent to the commander-in-chief for instructions, but, in consequence 
of the miscarriage of his message, not having received any answer, felt obliged 
to act for himself Had ho remained on the defensive he could not have been 
successfully assailed, but lie determined, with more spirit than prudence, to 
pursue a bolder course; and leaviug part of his force to guard the entrenchment, 
hastened out to meet the coming foe with the remainder, consisting of about 
1200 bayonets, 8 guns, and 100 mounted sowars. His object was to strike a 
blow at the enemy’s advance, and thereby perhaps induce the whole body to 
retire. He did strike the blow, and with no small degree of success. “ The 
enemy, ho says in his despatch, “strongly posted on the other side of the dry 
bed of the Pundoo Nuddec, opened a heavy fire of artillery from siege and 
field guns; but such was Llio eagerness and coinage of the troops, and so well 
were they led by their officers, that wo carried tlm position with a rush, the 
men cheering as they wont; and the village more than a mile and a half in its 
roar was rapidly cleared The mutineers hastily took to flight, leaving in our 
possession two eight-inch iron howitzers and one, six-pounder gun,” General 
Windham must have made this advance under tlm impression that the main 
body of the enemy was still so distant as to leave him time to withdraw his 
small force to a safer position before it could be overpowered by overwhelming 
numbers. This miscalculation was productive of disaster. Observing from a 
height on the other side of the village that the enemy’s main body was at 
hand, “ T at once decided,” says the general, " on retiring to protect Cawnpoor, 
my entrenchments, and the bridge over the Ganges." This retreat, made in 
Von m, 280 
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the face of an enemy estimated at 20,000 men, with folly guns, w.is mil effected 
without considerable' difficulty Next morning, the 2/Th, the eontist was 
lcnewcd, and Geneial Wiudlwm was obliged, at the end of hvo horns, on 
finding himself “ thicatcned on all sides," and “ veiy sc noiv-Iy attae keel" on 
Ids font and left llanlc, to make the best of lus way to the ( ntn m limcuts It 
was high time, tor they weio ah duly besot ll.iel Limy ftlJui, the safety oi 
the foieei in Glide would have been smously compiomixed 

The commander in-cliiclj pushing on m advance of the colmnn, u uhtd the 
entrenchment on tlio evening of the 28th Dining this day the lighting was 
very scveie, and it had “ become noeosaaiy to pioeoeil with the utmost (aution 
to seeme the Inidge” over the Ganges This operation and its .ueeoss are 
thus dosoiihcd in a despatch:—“All tlio heavy guns attached to (Uncial 
Giants division, under Captain Pool, UN, and Captain Tiaveis, IIA, 
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were placed in position ou the loft bank of the Ganges, and directed to open tire 
and keep down tho the of tlio onomy on the bridge. 'Phis was done very 
effectually, while Brigadier Hope’s brigade, with somo field iutillory and eavulry, 
was ordeted to cross the bridge and take position near the old dragoon 
lines, A cross the was at tho same time kept up from the entrenchment to 
cover tho march of the troops. When darkness began to disvw on, tho artillery- 
parks, the wounded, and tlio families wero ordered to file over the bridge, 
and it was not till six P.M, the day of tho 30th, that, tho last ciut had cleared 
the bridge.” The passage of tho force with its encumbiauces over the Ganges 
had occupied thirty hours As soon as the passage was effected, au earnest 
wish was felt to drive out the enemy, and make them pay dearly for their 
temporary triumph. By none could this wish he felt more strongly than by 
the commander-in-chief, hut he justly felt that his first duty was to place the 
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helpless intrusted to his care beyond the roach of danger, and therefore was ad issr 
obliged, as he himself expresses it, “to submit to the hostile occupation of 
Oawnpoor, until the actual despatch of all my encumbrances towards Allahabad 
has boon effected.” 

The safe removal of the families and the wounded having been completed riqmatwms 
on the nth of December, the respite which had been given to the rebels in uign!* 1 * 
Oawnpoor, and which had greatly increased their confidence, immediately ll ' 1,els 
ceased, and the very next day was fixed for the attack. The position of the 
enemy and the plan of attack are thus described b 3 r Sir Colin Campbell's 
despatch:—“His left occupied the old cantonment, from which General Wind¬ 
ham’s post had been principally assailed. His centre was in the city of Cawn- 
puor, and lined the houses and bazaars overhanging the canal which separated 
it from Brigadier Grcathed’s position, the principal streets having been after¬ 
wards discovered to he barricaded. This right stretched some way beyond the 
angle formed by the grand trunk road and the canal, two miles in roar of 
which the camp of the Gwalior contingent was pitched, and so covered the 
Oalpoo road, This was the lino of retreat of that body. In short, the canal, 
along which were placed his centre and right, was the main feature of his posi¬ 
tion, and. could only ho passed in the latter direction by two bridges. It iuo attack, 
appeared to mo, if his right were vigorously attacked, that it would bo driven 
from its position without assistance coming from other parts of his line, the 
wall of the town, which gave cover to our attacking columns on our right being 
an od'octual obstacle to the movement of any poition of his troops from his left 
to right. Thus the possibility became apparent of attacking his division in 
detail” After mentioning that the enemy mustered about 25,000 men, with 
thirty-six guns, the despatch continues thus:—“Orders were given to General 
Wiudlmm on the morning of the 6th to open a heavy bombardment at nine A M. 
from the entrenchment of the old cantonment, and so induce the belief in the 
enemy that the attack was coining from the general’s position. The camp was 
struck early, and all the baggage driven to the river side under a guard, to 
avoid the slightest risk of accident. Brigadier Grcnbhed, reinforced by the 64th 
regiment, was desired to.lmhl the same ground opposite the enemy which he 
had been occupying for some days past , . . and at eleven A.M, the rest of the 
force . . . was drawn up> in contiguous columns in rear of some old cavalry lines, 
and oH'ocLunlly masked from observation of the enemy, The cannonade from 
the entrenchment having become slack at this time, the moment had arrived 
for the attack to commence. The cavalry and homo-artillery having been sent 

' 11*1 . 1 - sucoeta 

to make a detour on Ike loft and across the canal by a bndgo a aule atia a halt 
farther’ up, and threaten the enemy’s rear, the infantry deployed in parallel 
linos fronting the canal. Brigadier Hope’s brigade was in advance in one line, 

Brigadier Inglis’s brigade being in rear o,f Brigadier Hope At the same 
time Brigadier Walpole, assisted by Captain Smith’s field battery B.A, was 
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ordered to pass the bridge immediately to the left of brigadier UrcaUied’s 
position, and to drive the enemy from the, brick-kilim, keeping the. oily wall 

for bin guide.The advance then continued with rapidity along the whole 

line, and 1 had the aatiataction of observing in the distance that brigadier 
Walpole was making equal progress on the right The canal bridge was quickly 
passed, Captain Peel leading over it with a heavy gun, accompanied by a. soldier 
of her majesty’s odd, named llannaford The troops which had gathered 
together resumed their line of formation with great rapidiiy on either side, as 
soon as it was crossed, and continued to drive the enemy at all points, Ids camp 
being reached and taken at one p.ji, and his rout being eomplelo along the 
Calpee road. I must hero draw attention to the manner in which the heavy 
twenty-four pounder guns were impelled, and managed by Captain Peel and his 
gallant sailors Through the extraordinary energy with which the latter have 
worked, their guns have Leon constantly in advance throughout our late opera¬ 
tions, from the relief of Lucknow till now, as if they were light held pieces, and 
the service rendered by them in clearing our front lias been Incalculable. On 
this occasion there was the sight behold of twenty-four pounder guns advancing 
with the first line of skirmishers. Without losing any time, the pursuit with 
cavalry, infantry, and light artillery was pressed with the greatcsl eagerness to 
the fourteenth milestone, on the l'alpeo road, and I have reason to believe that 
every gun and cart of ammunition which had Loon in that part of the enemy's 
position which had boon attacked, now fell into our possession.” During these 
operations, General Mansfield was equally ,successful in gaining the rear of Mm 
enemy’s loft, and completely routing the troops of Nana (Sahib, who were Ihei'C 
posted. After a successful pursuit, the troops returned at midnight of (lie Utli. 
The following day tlm troops reposed, waiting for the arrival of the baggage, 
but early next morning Brigadier Grant started again in pursuit with the 
cavalry, sumo light artillery, and a brigade of infantry. After reaching tiro 
Nana’s residence at Bithoor, and discovering a largo quantity of treasure which 
had been concealed in a well, ho hastened on to the Serai Ghaut, where he had 
the good fortune to overtake the fugitives in tin* very act of crossing over into 
Oude, and capturing fifteen guns. These, added to those previously taken, 
made the whole number thirty-two, thus nearly annihilating the whole artillery 
which the contingent possessed, and depriving them of the arm in which they 
had been most powerful. The whole British loss in this important victory was 
only ninety-nine in killed and wounded. 

After the victory of CWnpoor, the troops were compelled to remain inactive 
for several days, waiting the return of the means of conveyance from Allaha¬ 
bad. At length on. the 24th of December, when they were prepared to start, 
the plan of the campaign was more fully developed. The more immediate 
object was to clear the Doab of rebels, and retain command of it, so as bo keep 
Open the line of communication by the great trunk road from Allahabad to 
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Delhi The northern portion of this line had already been to some extent ad m 
secured by Colonel Scton, who having set out from Delhi at the head of a 
column consisting of the carabineers, Hodsoii’s horse, the 1st Bengal fusiliers, 
and a Sikh regiment, mustering in all about 1900 sabres and bayonets, was 
proceeding southwards with an immense convoy of Lents, ammunition, carts, 
camels, and in short everything most wanted at head-quarters. He was now 
advancing towards Mynpoorie, and in order to co-operate with him, and finally 
join him at that place, Brigadier Walpole was detached with the rifles, and a 
strong body of cavalry and artillery, mustering about 2000 men of all arms, 
to sweep across the Lower Doab by proceeding westward in the direction of 
Rtuwah, and then turn northwards so as to he able, after the junction with 
Colonel Seton, to reach Furruckabad, situated on the Ganges about eighty 
miles N. N.W, of Cawnpoor. This place, the only one of which tlio rebels still 
had undisputed possession, it was of the utmost importance to wrest from them, 
as the fort of Futtcdiglmr in its vicinity gave if the command of the eastern por¬ 
tion of the Doab, while its bridge of boats, forming the leading communication 
with both Oude and Bohilcuud, furnished the mutineers with which they 
swarmed with full opportunity whether of annoyance or of retreat. The 
capture of this place, which tho commander-in-chief had reserved for himself, 
was easy, for the enemy, instead of making the hold stand which had been 
anticipated, evacuated both Lite fort and town with such headlong haste, that 
a large amount of government property, which they doubtless meant to destroy, 
was found uninjured. The whole British army encamped at Furruckabad fell 
little short of 10,000 men. 

While the commander-in-chief had thus the happiness of seeing himself at Actiioram 
the head of a force more adequate to the task btill before him than he had jfopmi. 
hitherto boon able to muster, an important diversion in liis favour was being 
made towards tho eastern frontiers of Oude, by an auxiliary force of 10,000 
Ohoorkas, who had descended from Nepaul under the personal command of 
Jung Bahadoor, in name only the prime minister, but to all intents the actual 
sovereign of that country. These troops, possessing a high reputation for 
courage, and animated, by an intense hatred of the sepoys, having crossed the 
Nepaul frontier, reached Segowlee on tho 21st of December, and then marched 
westward to Gomtckpoor, clearing the country of mutineers as they passed, and 
preparing to enter Oude from the east, with tho view of cutting off the retreat 
of the rebels in that direction, and then advancing to Lucknow, to take part 
in its final capture, 

The commander"in-chief, though anxious for immediate action, remained for PI,U1 a [ 

° . campaign. 

some time encamped at Futtehglmr, The plan of campaign which he preferred 
was to cross the Ganges into Bohilcund, which was almost entirely in the 
hands of the rebels, and re-establish the authority of government, so as to make 
it impossible for the insurgents to fine! an asylum in it after they should be 
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diivun out of Ijiiolmow. The gommor-gcneraTs plan was didcmit JR, 
thought (.luit tlie time which would necessarily bo occupied in tho .subjugation 
of Rohilcuml would be more advantageously employed in Oudo, where the 
lobelliou still counted the largest number of adheieuts, and possessed iis most 
impoiLimt stronghold. Tins was the plan ultimately adopted, and Mil Colin 
Campbell, leaving a, sufficient garrison in the foil, of FuUohglmr, broke up his 
camp on the 1st of February, and net out Jor Cawnpuor .At Ibis (ime the 
whole force under Ids personal command amounted to IK,277, composed as 
follows; infantry 12, M)8, cavalry it L(i(), miilleiy 17In, undongiuoeis These 
included the strong del,ichmont under Ucuciul Outruiu, who, besides gallantly 
holding his post at tho Alumbagh, 
had on two different oecasions put to 
ront largo bodies of the enemy who 
had ventured to assail it Another 
British force under General Franks, 
which had been organized at Benares, 
after defeating a body of rebels esti¬ 
mated at 27),000, was hastening for¬ 
ward to take part in the operations 
before Lucknow. 

The first portion of the army 
crossed the Ganges on tho 4th of Feb¬ 
ruary, but the whole did not cross 
till tho 2Sfch, on which day bead ijimr- 
tors were transferred to Buntara On 
the 2d of March the Dilkoosha palace 
was seized, and occupied an an ad¬ 
vanced picket, though not without 
opposition from the enemy, who 
opened a heavy fire from a series of strong entrenchments in tho line of the 
canal, and kept it up with so much effect as to make it necessary to retire 
from the spot which had at first been selected for flic (‘amp, and curry if 
back as far as the nature of the ground would, permit. On the fid and 4th, 
after the last of the siege train was brought up, tho right of the position rested 
on tho Goomfcc and Bibrapoor, situated within an angle formed by that river, 
while tho left stretched in the direction of Ahunbngh, which was about two 
miles distant. Ifodsous horse, stationed in the interval between the two posi¬ 
tions, kept tho communication open. After these preliminary slops, the plan 
of attack began to be developed. The nature of it will he understood from the 
following explanation given, in the Commander-in-chiefs despatch .‘-.-“Having 
received tolerably correct information with respect to tho linos of works which 
had been constj.noted by tho enexav for the defence of Lucknovy, it appeared 
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evident lo me that the necessity "would arise for operating from both sides of ad. isst 
the (loomtee, when the capture of the city should be seriously entertained. 

Two very important reasons concurred to show the expediency of such a course, 
the one that it would become possible to enfilade many of the enemy’s new 
works; the other, that great avenues of supply would be closed against the 
town, though I. could not hope to invest a city having a circumference of 
twenty miles.” 

In accordance with this plan, a bridge formed of casks which had been pro- rmmidaUo 
viously provided was hastily thrown across the river, and on the 6th a com- toi*™ 
plete corps of infantry, cavalry, and guns, under Sir James Ontram, who Lm '" t “ ed ‘ 
had been withdrawn from the Alumbagh to assume the command, passed 
over, with instructions to proceed northward in a line nearly parallel to the 
course of the river, and then endeavour to penetrate westward, so as to obtain 
command of the two bridges, the one of iron and the other of stone, giving 
access Lo the city from the north. The woiks which the first part of this 
movement was designed to turn are thus described in the despatch:—“The 
series of courts and buildings called the Kaiser Bagh, considered as a citadel by 
the rebels, was shut in by three lines of defence towards the Goomtee, of which 
the line of the canal was the outer one. The second line circled round the 
large building called the mess-house, and the Motce Mahul, and the first, or 
interior one, was the principal rampart of the Kaiser Bagh, the rear of the 
inclosurcs of the latter being closed in by the city, through which approach 
would have been dangerous to an assailant. These lines were flanked by 
numerous bastions, and rested at one end on the Goomtee, and the other on the 
great buildings of the street called the Ilumtguugo, all of which wore strongly 
fortified, and flanked the street in every direction. Extraordinary care had 
been expended on the defence of the houses and bastions to enfilade the streets.” 

As soon as it became apparent that Sir James Outram had turned the first cwuntry 
line of defence by pushing forward to the vicinity of the Olmkkrir walla Kofcee, theyaw»aiv 
all the batteries at the Dilkoosha opened their five on the Martiniere, and 1 " (mnu - 
with so ranch effect, that on the ,0th it was successfully stormed by the 42d, 

53d, and 00th regiments, under the direction of Brigadier Sir Edward Lugard 
and the Hon. Adrian Hope. This first success was immediately followed by 
one of still more consequence, when the 4th Punjab rifles, supported by the 
42d Highlanders, climbed Up the entrenchment abutting on the Goomtee, and 
swept down the whole line of works forming the outer defence as far as the 
building known as Banks’s house, which was carried next day at sunrise, and 
secured as a strong military post. Sir James Outram had in the meantime 
been making rapid progress, having not only captured the Badslmh Bagh, oneot 
the finest of the King of Oude’s summer palaces, but established himself strongly 
at the north extremity of the iron bridge. The continuance of the attack is 
thus described in the despatch:—“The second part of the plan of attack against 
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a d iwr the Kaiser Bagh now came into operation, viz, to vise the great blocks of houses 
and palaces extending from Banks's house to the Kaiser Bagh as our approach, 
instead of sapping up towards the front of the second line of woxks. By these 
means I was enabled to torn towards our own left, at the same time that they 
were enfiladed on the right hy Sir James Outrauis advance The latter had 
already received oiders to plant his gnus with a view to raking the enemy's 
position, to annoy the Kaiser Bagh with a veitieal and direct Jiio, also to 
attack the suburbs in the vicinity of the iron and stone bridges shortly alter 
daybreak, and to command the iron hiidge from the left hank. All this was 
carried out by >Sir James Outiam with the most marked success The enemy, 
however, still held pertinaciously to his own end of the iron bridge on the 
right bank, and there was heavy cannonading fiom both sides, till the bridge 
was afterwards taken in reverso.” 
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The front attack as continued from the 11th is thus described:—“The 
operation had now become one of an engineering character, and the most 
eamost endoavouis were made to save the infantry from being hazarded 
before duo preparation had been made. The chief engineer, Brigadier Napier, 
placed the batteries with a view to breaching and shelling a large block of the 
palaces called the Begum Kotee. The latter was stormed with great gallantry 
by the 93d Highlanders, supported by the 4th Punjab rifles, and 1000 Ghoorkas, 
led by Brigadier the lion Adrian Hope, under the direction of Brigadier- 
general Sir Edward Lugard, at four AM The troops secured the whole block 
of buildings, and inflicted a very heavy loss on the enemy, the attack having 
been one of a very desperate character. This was the stoniest struggle 
which occurred during tho siege. From thenceforward the chief engineer 
pushed his approach with the greatest judgment through the inelosuros by 
the aid of the sappers and of heavy guns, the troops immediately occupying 
the ground as he advanced, and the mortars being moved from one position to 
another, as the ground was won on which they eoulcl he placed The buildings 
to the right and the Seeimder Bagh were taken in tho early morning of the 
same day without opposition. During the night of the 12th, Sir James Outviun 
was reinforced with a number of heavy guns and mortars, and directed to 
increase his fire on the Kaiser Bagh, while at the same time mortars placed in 
a position at the Begum’s house never ceased to play on the Imambara, the 
next large palace it was necessary to storm, between tho Begum Kotee and 
the Kaiser Bagh,” 


Xxiau. Bie 1 Balradoor, after long delays, arrived with a force of about 

W& Woo 9000 men and twenty-four field guns, with which he took up a position close 
a.tnuclutdw,, ,, . , , 11 

to the canal, where he was advantageously employed for several days in 

covering the left of the British force, whose whole available strength was then 

massed towards the right, in the joint attack carried along both banks of the 

Goointee. Tim attack of the Imambara, under the direction of General Franks, 
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who had nhevcd Bn Ed waul Lug.ud, Look place on the lltli, and not only id iscr 
succeeded, but was followed up in a manner winch none had been sanguine ~ 
enough to .udieipate Allot the Imainhaia had been forced by tho column of continued 
alliuk ltd by Ihigadior I) Uussell, JBiaysei’s Sikhs picssing foiwanl m pursuit tiiunnthii 
on Lei ed tlm K.iisei High, and made good their fooling within it The thud mn8 
luu of deduces having thus been tinned without a single gun being filed 
fioni them, "suppoits,” eonlmucs the despatch, “weie quickly tin own in, and 
all the will known ground of fonnei defence and attack, the mess-house, the 
Taia Kolee, tho Motee Malud, and tho Chuttur Mimzil, weio lapidly occupied 
by the tioops, wlnlo the engmeeis devoted thou attention to seeming tho 
position tow.nds the south and west The day was one of continued excition, 
and oveiy one felt that although much leniamed to be done before the final 
expulsion of the icbols, the most ddliuilL part of the woik had been ovotcome ” 
llow much had been achieved may he learned fioni the following brief dc&ci'ip- 
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fcion whieli the despatch gives of tho various buildings successively sapped into 01 
si oimed. —“They fomied a ungo of massive palaces and walled courts of vast 
extent, equalled poibaps, but cetfcainly not surpassed, in any capital in Europe 
Eveiy outlet had been covered by a wink, and on evoiy side were prepared 
bau'icades and loopholed parapets, The oxtiaordinary industry evinced by 
tho em my in this respect has been roally unexampled. Hence the absolute 
necessity for holding the troops in hand, till at each successive move forward 
the engineers icpoi ted to me that all which could he effected by artilleiy and 
tho sappers had been done befeue tho troops were led to the assault” 

Tho 15th having been employed in seeming what had been gained, and Huai cup 
fixing mortars for the bombardment of all the positions still held by the enemy, ctty 
You. III. 381 
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a.d iasr. active operations were resumed on the following day, when Sir James OuLram, 
~ with the 5th brigade under Brigadier Douglas, supported by two other icgi- 

ments, crossed the Goomtce by a bridge of casks, a little above the iron bridge, 
and was able not only to take the latter bridge in reverse, which was the chief 
object in view, but to advance more than a mile up the right bank of the river, 
and take possession both of the Muchee Bliownn and another building consider¬ 
ably beyond it, called the Great Tinainbara At the same time, a portion of 
his force having turned eastward, passed through the Clmttur Airmail into the 
residency. The city was now won, but the far greater part of the rebels had 
made their escape. This was perhaps unavoidable, as the extent of the city 
made it impossible effectually to guard the loading outlets from it. 

Defeat of the Two considerable bodies of rebels still remained to he disposed of. One of 
omiTaiui these, estimated at about 7000, occupied the Moosa Bngh, a large palace with 
IfVjzib™ gardens and rnclesrrves, situated at some distarvee to tlic west, near the right bank 
of the Goomtee. It was under tho immediate direction of the Begum Hrizrat- 
Malral, the ex-queen of (hide, who bad throughout boon the very soul of the 
insurrection in that kingdom, She had with her her sou Brijeis Kuddr, of 
whom, in the absence of her husband, then a prisoner at Calcutta, she had 
made a puppet king, and also her notorious paramour, Mumoo Khan, who had 
so long been permitted to usurp her husband’s place, as to make the real 
paternity of Brijeis Kuddr more than doubtful. The other body of rebels 
occupied a stronghold in the heart of the city, and was headed by tho Moulvie 
of Pyzabad, whose combined ability and fanaticism made him one of tho most 
influential of the insurgent leaders. On the 19th Sir James Out rum moved 
directly on the Aloosa Bngh, by the right bank of the Goomtee, while Brigadier 
Hope Grant cannonaded it from the left bank, and Brigadier Campbell moved 
round from the Aliunbagh to the west, for the purpose of preventing retreat in 
that direction. The result was a complete rout. The moulvie, after a stout 
resistance, was driven out on the 21st by Sir Edward Lugard, and pursued by 
the cavalry under Brigadier Campbell for six miles. Resistance being now at 
an end, the commander-in-chief deemed it "possible to invite the return of tho 
inhabitants, and to rescue the city from the horrors of this prolonged contest” 
Notwithstanding the desperate fighting which had taken place, so much care 
had been taken not to expose the troops unnecessarily, that tho capture was 
Death of effected with a comparatively trifling numerical loss. Ju another respect the 

reel. loss was serious, as it included two of the most promising officers in the service, 

Hodson and Peel. The former fell mortally wounded during the assault, and 
died almost immediately after; the latter, now become Sir William Peel, in 
just recompense for his distinguished services, was also severely wounded, but 
had given good hopes of an early and complete recovery, when an attack of 
small-pox,. aggravated by Ms previous suffering, carried him off, after he had 
'been removedito Oawnpoor, 
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When Lucknow was captured, it must have become apparent to the rebels ad issr. 
that all hope of successful resistance was at an end. But they did not therefore 
at once abandon the struggle On the central y, with the exception of the capital iu« Umggio 
and the small portion of country adjoining the road leading from it to Cawn- "oiaumed 11 
poor, the whole of Oude was still in. their possession; while they mustered 
strong in Belur on the east, where Koer Sing still headed the xevolt; in ltolhl- 
cuiul on the north-west, where Klian Bahadur, reinforced by insurgent fugitives 
from other quarters, had become so strong, as to make it a question whether a 
campaign against him ought not to have preceded that undertaken against 
Lucknow; and in the south and south west, where, throughout the greater 
part of Central India, the authority not only of the British government, but of 
the two leading native princes, Seindia and ilolkar, avLo remained in alliance 
with it, bail for the time been completely extinguished. Much important 
work thus remained to he done, and though ultimate success could no longer 
he considered doubtful, tliex’e was little prospect of being able to achievo it 
before the rains would set in, and render campaigning all but impossible 
Under these circumstances, all thal the commander-in-chief could do was to 
provide for the security of Lucknow by intrusting the command of it to Sir 
Hope (haul, with a force adequate not only to garrison it, but to overawe the 
disturbed districts in its vicinity, to send out moveable columns to clear the 
way in those directions whoro his communications were endangered, and thou 
prepare fox’ the final suppression of the mutiny by moving against Bohilcund, 
effecting a junction with Sir Hugh Rose, who had been leading a large and 
victorious force northwards through Central India, and lastly return with 
augmented force into Oude, and drive the rebels before him into the pestilential 
morasses of the Terai of Ncpaul, 

The Ghoorkas, impatient to return to their homes laden with plunder, ProrMctaB* 
quitted the vicinity ol’ Lucknow shortly after its capture, and proceeded east- direction of 
ward by way of hyzabad. They were followed shortly afterwards by Sir 
Edward Lugard, at the head of a strung column, consisting of three regiments 
of infantry, three of Sikh, horse, the military train, and three batteries, which 
started from Lucknow on the 29th of March, and proceeded south-east to 
Sultanpoor. The immodiato destination of the column was Azimgkuv, which 
had for some Lime been held in a state of siege by Koer Sing, witlr the greater 
part of the JDixiapoor mutineers, about 3000 levies, and three or four guns. On 
the 2d of April an attempt had been made by tbe rebels to intercept a large 
convoy of ammunition and supplies, sent out to tbe beleaguered garrison from 
Benares, with an escort of 460 men under Lord Mark Kerr. This attempt was 
successfully repulsed, but the garrison, though relieved and strengthened by 
the convoy and escort, was still in danger, and the column was therefore 
anxious to push forward. Unfortunately there were obstacles in the way, A 
temporary bridge which die Ghoorkas had thrown over the Goorntpe at foultan- 
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vT) is 57 poor had been broken down, and the column being in consequence obliged to 
talco a somewhat circuitous route, did not roach Juaupoor till the 9th of .April. 
Another detention, caused hy the defeat and pursuit of a body of rebels, who 
threw themselves across its path, pievented it hom reaching Aximghur before 
the 13th. Here the final encounter took place, and teiniinatod as usual in the 
uncut and discomfiture of the lebels, who broke up into tinea different pailies, one of 
locr'suig which fled northward on the road to Gomickpoor, and another hack towards 
Oude, while the third and main body, under Koev Sing himself, moved east¬ 
ward towards his own zemiudarec, in the vicinity of Arrah, where the wounds 
which he had received in the action shortly afterwards terminated his career, 
On the 10th of April another strong column, mustering neaily 0000 men of 
all arms, and fully provided with light and heavy artillery, under General 
Walpole, set out from Lucknow with the intention of clearing that part of tire 
country, and moving upward along the loft, hank of the Ganges toward 
uniiaiw Rohilcund. No opposition was experienced till the l. r >th, when, oit arriving at 
ruiuodmnaw.B.hoodanrow, fifty miles west of Lucknow, its fort was found in possession of a 
body of rebels. Their number did not exceed 100, and the defences of the fort 
consisted only of a high loopholed wall and a ditch. Air easy capluro was 
consequently anticipated; and with strange disregard both of ordinary caution, 
and of the special instructions of the commander-in-chief to risk no assault 
until due preparation had been made for it by the use of artillery, an attacking 
party, consisting of the -i<2d Highlanders, supported hy the 1th Punjab rifles, 
was ordered to advance to the attack. This was a serious and costly blunder. 
Do.ni! or tar The rebels, completely sheltered, kept up such a deadly tiro, LhaL the assailants, 
rioira after an unavailing display of gallantry, were obliged to retire with a Joss of 
nearly 100 in killed and wounded, including among the former four officers, 
one of them Brigadier the Hon. Adrian Hope, almost adored by Iris own 
regiment, the 93d, and described, with little exaggeration, as “tho most gallant 
and the best beloved soldier in the army.” The folly of having risked this 
repulse was demonstrated next morning, when it was found that the place had 
been evacuated during the night 

The commander-in-chief having opened the campaign in Rohilcund by the 
capture of Shajchanpoor, started again on the 2d of May, and began to advance 
northwards on Bareilly, on which, at tho same time, in consequence of a well- 
managed combination, two other columns were moving—one under General 
Jones from tho north-west, by way of Moradabad, and the other under General 
mttioof Penney from the south-west, by way of Budaon. This concentration of force. 

Jlamllyaud 

tagiitof «ie provided lor the suppression of tho mutiny in Rohilcund, shows that a very 
formidable resistance was anticipated. Khan Bahadur Khan, while allowed 
to remain in undisturbed possession of his usurped authority, carried matters 
with so high a hand, that the whole of tho Rohillas, who had grievous wrongs 
of their own to avenge, seemed to have rallied round his standard. Tire 
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result, however, showed that he was formidable only so long as ho was a n iv.r. 
unopposed When the encounter took place he made little moiu than a show 
of lesislanco, and seeking safety in a precipitate flight, left the British to riigiitottho 
resume almost undisputed possession of Bareilly. More boldness and dexterity lol,ula 
veio displayed by the Moulvio of Lmknow, who, taking advantage of the 
doparLui e of the ihiLish army for Bareilly, mustered a large promiscuous force, 
and by making a dash at Sliajehanpoor, actually succeeded in seizing and 
plundering it Home mistake must have been committed in inti listing it to a 
garrison so feeble that they were obliged to Lake refuge in Lho jail, and lcmain 
mi lively on the defensive till they were again set free by General Jones, who 
bad been detached from Bareilly for that purpose. With the capture of 
Bareilly tire Uohileuml campaign virtually terminated. The rebels, unable to 
keep the held, only attempted a desultory warfare, while the approaching tains 
made the continuance of active operations on the part of the British in great 
measure impossible, in contemplation of this period of comparative quiescence, 
tbu commander-in-chief fixed his head-quarters at Ifullelighur, there to wait 
till the return of the cold season should allow the campaign to bo resumed. 
Meanwhile it will be necessary to turn to another quarter, to which due 
attention lias not yet been paid, aud give a biief account of the progress of‘ 
events in Central India. 

In the earlier stage of the mutiny no effort could he made to check its omuwign 

1 t * t m Conti a l 

progn\ss iii (AujLral India, mid tho mutuicorn, headed in Rome iuntancoy by Mia 
native princes, wore allowed to indulge a temporary triumph. It was nob of 
long duration, The presidencies Loth of Bombay and Madras, after a short 
period of anxious suspense, gave satisfactory proof that they were not implicated 
in the treachery which prevailed in Bengal, and it in consequence became 
piaelicablo to organize columns from their respective annies, which, entering 
Central India from the south-east mid south-west, might alfoul effectual aid in 
restoring the authority of government. The former column, under General 
Whitlock, after quitting Nagpoor, proceeded northwards towards Jubbulpoor; 
lho latter, under General Kobeils, coming from Ilajpootana, proceeded in the 
direction of Kolnh; both were intended to co-operate, and ultimately form a 
junction with a more central column, when the whole, under the command of 
Sir Hugh Rose, was to assume the name of the Central India field force. 

At the outset the central column, consisting of about (1000 men, of whom riogrot#of 

, , thoBUttoli 

2500 were British, was formed into two brigades. One of them, commanded &««. 
by Brigadier Stuart of the 14th light dragoons, having on the 2d of August, 

1857, effected the relief of Mhow, which since the commencement of the 
mutiny had been kept in a state of siege, spent the remainder of lho rainy 
season in repairing and strengthening the fort, erecting now batteries, and 
throwing up on trench meals, with the view of malting the locality a basis for 
subsequent operations. On the tilth of October the brigade was again in 
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motion, and proceeded "west to Dliar, the capital of a small principally, where 
a body of mutineers, collected from various quarters, had, contrary it was said 
to the wish of the native authorities, taken forcible possession, The actual 
rajah was a mere boy, and the probability is that his guardians wore playing 
a double game, conciliating the rebels by complying with their demands, and 
at the same time professing to the British government that they did m not 
voluntarily, but under compulsion. As the brigade approached the town, the 
rebels, quitting the fort, advanced to the attack, and opened a brisk lire from 
three hi ass guns winch they had planted on an adjoining height. Alter a short 
encounter their courage failed, and Lliey took refuge williiu tho fort, leaving their 
guns behind them. A siege in consequence became necessary, and after the 
arrival of the siege train on tire 21th of October, operations were immediately 
commenced. While from a position at some distance to the south shells 
continued to bo thrown into the fort with little intermission, advantage was 
taken of the cover afforded by the huts and mud walls of the town to place 
a breaching battery, which began to play at tho distance of 300 yards on the 
curtains and bastions of the fort, which were all substantially built of stone. 
Means were at the same time taken to invest the place so closely as to prevent 
the escape of the garrison, which was supposed to fall little short of 4000 men. 
By the 29th, after a considerable breach had been made, the garrison began to 
talk of terms, but on being told that nothing but an unconditional surrender 
would be accepted, declared their determination to hold out to the last, This 
was only a feint They were already preparing their escape, and notwith¬ 
standing all the precautions which had been used, accomplished it with so 
much dexterity, that their flight was not known till tho .storming party entered 
the breach and found the place deserted, 

After laying the fort in ruins so as to prevent the rebels from again using 
it as a. stronghold, and receiving a considerable reinforcement by tho arrival 
of the Hyderabad contingent under Major Orr, the column resumed its march 
in two divisions—-the contingent starting on the 7th of November for Mahid- 
poor, where the Dliar rebels, greatly augmented by others from the neighbour¬ 
hood, were reported to have committed great outrages; while the rest of tho 
force did not set out till the following day. The contingent pushing forward, 
came up with the enemy at the village of "Rawed, and by a gallant charge drove 
them from their guns, which were captured, together with large quantities of 
ammunition, and of bullocks and carts loaded with plunder. This success 
having cleared the road, no further encounter took place till Muudisore was 
reached on the morning of the 21st of November, Here the rebels had fixed 
their head-quarters, and felt so confident in their superior numbers, that instead 
of waiting to be attacked, they first attempted a surprise, and when it failed, 
advanced steadily with banners flying, threatening at once both British flanks 
and centre, After a short encounter they turned tlieir backs, and were pursued 
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almost to the walls ol'tlio town. Meanwhile intelligence was received that a ad isss. 
body of rebels, estimated at 5000, who had been laying siege to Neemuch, had ~~~ 
sot out to form a junction with those at Mimdisorc. As this junction would MumUsoie 
have given the enomy an overwhelming preponderance, Brigadier Stuart ettptllli!t1- 
determined to frustrate it, by tin owing himself between tlie two bodies, 
though at the risk of opposing himself to. an attack both in front and rear. 

Ho accordingly set out on the morning of the 22d, and had an encounter with 
the enemy's advance-guard without any very decisive result. On the following 
day, after advancing a short way along the road between Mnudisore and 
Neomueh, ho found the enemy in great force, strongly posted in and beyond 
tho village of Gorarin. This position was too strong to he forced, aud when 
night closed, after a fierce struggle, still remained in possession of the enemy. 

While the battle was raging in front, a party of rebels from Mundisoro had 
made an attack on the British rear, and attempted, though without success, 
to carry off the baggage. On tho 2 Rh the battle was renewed and maintained 
by tho rebels with great obstinacy, till they wore driven from the village at 
the point of the bayonet, and fled, scattering themselves over tho country, 

Their loss was estimated at not loss than 1500. The. result was the relief of 
Noemuch, where a considerable number of Europeans, shut up within the fort, 
had for some time been maintaining a gallant but almost desperate defence, 
and the capture of Mundisoro which, when the column returned to it the day 
after the battle, was found evacuated. Leaving Major On* with the contingent 
in occupation of Mundisoro, Brigadier Btuart retraced his steps, and on the 
loth of December arrived at Indore, where Sir Hugh Rose assumed the 
command in person of tho two brigades, composing what was henceforth 
designated the Central India field force 

From Iruloro, the capital of llolkar’s dominions, Sir Hugh Bose, in the Soiimonmi 
beginning of January, 1858, marched north east in the direction of Scliore, a lioved! *° 
town in the, principality of Bhopal, ruled at this time by a princess or begum, 
who had remained faithful to the British alliance during the general disaffec¬ 
tion, though most of tho troops belonging to her contingent had joined the 
mutineers, After reaching Solioro, and executing summary vengeance on a 
number of mutineers, tho force continued its march through Bhopal and Bhilsa 
to tho fort of Rhatghur, situated about twenty-five miles W.S.W. of Saugor, 

This fort was one of the largest and strongest in Central India, and was then 
garrisoned by a large body of rebels who had retired to it as a stronghold 
which could not ho wrested from them. It stood on the spur of a lofty ridge, 
isolated on the cast and south sides by scarped precipices, while the north side 
was inclosed by a deep ditch, and the west side, in wliieh the gateway was placed, 

Was flanked by several square and round bastions. With much labour and 
difficulty, a mortar and a breaching battery having beep completed, fire was 
opened from them on tlm 27th January, at the distance of a*bout 300 yards, 
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and kept up with so much vigour, that on the evening of the 2Sth the breach 
was pronounced practicable It was however unnecessary to .stoim The 
garrison, descending by a piecipicc which, as it seemed to bar flic possibility 
of egress, was carelessly guarded by a body of Bhopal tioops, had made then 
escape. The next advance was to Saugor, where hir Hugh llo.se had the 
happiness of iclieving a body of Europeans who had been cooped up for eight 
months within the fort A few days a Her wauls, the Madias column, under 
General 'Whitlock, which had been advancing by way of Jubbulpoor, made 
its appearance, after having successfully cleared the districts through winch rt 
passed. 

At some distance to the cast of Saugor stood the for t oi Gut rulcotta. It 
was occupied by a body of rebels, and was expected to give some trouble, but 
the garrison only made a show of resistance while preparing for (light, and 



then moved off, leaving a large quantity of accumulated plunder belaud them, 
Sir Hugh Rose now prepared for a long march to the north. Ilia destination 
was Jlrarrsi, where a hideous massacre had been perpetrated, and where the 
begum, loseirting the questionable act which had incorporated the territory 
with British India, lrad headed the revolt, and given proof of talents which, 
but foi her share in the Jhan.si massacre, might have extorted admiration 
The road led over some of the ridges of the Yindhya Mountains, and through 
several passes which, if properly defended, coulcl not have been forced without 
great difficulty and sacrifice of life. Malthoor, the most difficult of these, was 
in the direct line, and the rebels, assuming that the British force would proceed 
by it, had blocked it up with boulders and barricades, and occupied it with a 
large body of troops, under the personal command of the rebel Rajah of Banpoor. 
Sir Hugh Rose having taken up a position from which ho might move on any 
one of the passes which might eventually be selected, took means to confirm the 
enemy in tire belief that he had fixed upon Malthoor, and then made a Sudden 
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Hank niuvcmeid, which brought him In the pass of Mudanpoor The lesistanee j\ v> isos, 
offered hy the icbels only showed how much more effeefche it would have boon 
if’ they had not been taken hy sen prise, and after a short slmggle the pass was 
denied The level country having thus been gained, soveial places of sonic 
sti englh wove eaptuml, and the whole, foiec continued its advance on Jliausi, 
wheie it anived on the 21st of Maich. 

r l’lie (own of .lhansi, situated in the midst of extensive woods, envois an Tiioioitof 
area ol about (our miles and a half in eiicuifc, and is surtounded by a wall of Jha “‘ 11, 
solid masonry from siv to twelve feet thick, and eighteen to thirty feed high, 

(Innked with bastions for oidmmee, and looplioled for rmi&ketry. Within the 
town, and inclosed by it on all sides except the west, where the rock on which 
it stands terminates in an abnipt and lofty precipice, rises the citadel, com¬ 
pletely commanding both the town and the roads leading to it, and strongly 
fortified both by nature and art lls walls, constructed of solid granite from 
sixteen to twenty feet thick', were Hanked by elaborate outworks of the same 
solid construction; while the interior, paitly occupied by the massive buildings of 
Lin 1 palace, contained several lofty towers mounting heavy ordnance, arid in 
some places pierced with live tiers of loopholes The south side appearing to 
ho the only one from which the fort could be successfully assailed, batteries were 
so placed as to bring n concentrated fire upon it, and immediately opened with 
great ell'oet, Several of the enemy’s guns were silenced, and the battlements gave 
evident signs of crumbling a way The besiegers were in consequence indulging 
the hope of a speedy and successful assault when this chewing prospect became 
suddenly clouded. On the evening of the, 31st March, a teleginpli which Sir 
Hugh Hose had taken the precaution to establish on a commanding hill in the 
vicinity, signalled that “the enemy were coming in great force from the north.” 

There could he no doubt as to the enemy thus announced, The very day AUom i’' cd 
wliou tlio siegn connnenml ii> was rumoured UuiL a whole army of roods, bythowbLiK. 
composed ehiolly of the gathered remnants of the Gwalior contingent, under a 
distinguished leader of the name of Tautia Topee, was about to advance to 
the ranees relief from Oalpeo, situated on the Ohmubul, about ninety miles 
to the north east. This, thou, was the enemy; and the British force, which 
barely sii(Heed to carry ou tlie siege, was suddenly called upon, while continuing 
to man its batteries and keep in cheek a garrison of 12,000 men, to encounter 
an army of nearly double that number in Iho open field. The odds were 
fearful, for nil the troops that could he spared from the siogo did not exceed 
1200, and of these only 500 were British infantry. With those Sir Hugh Bose 
moved out with as Utile, de-lay as possible, and found the enemy marching in 
masses, and taking up a position in front of the British camp, near the banks 
of the Bttlwn. The battle was deferred till the following morning (1st April), 
and furnished another signal example of the utter inability of a native to 
cope with it British force properly handled. After a cannonade which made 
Vor„ Jit, m 
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havoc among tho dense masses of the enemy, a charge oi cavahy, directed 
.simultaneously against both wings, inerensed tlm contusion, and made it 
comparatively easy for the infantry to push forward and complete the vicLoiy 
at the point of the bayonet. All the guns In ought by the cneuy horn Calpee 
were captured, and nearly 1000 of their number lay dead upon the Held. After 
this victory the siege was piosecufed with so much vigour, that an assault took 
place on the 3d of April It was made in two columns—the one on tho right, 
composed of the Madras and Bombay sappers, the 3d Europeans, and I [ydovabad 
infantry, effecting an entrance by escalade, while that on the left, composed 
of the royal engineers and the 86th and 25th Bombay native infantry, stoinied 
the breach. Both attacks succeeded, and the two columns, after clearing the 
way before them, met, and were concentrated at the palace The fighting, 
however, was still continued in different parts both of the city and the fort, 
and did not finally cease till the Gth, when the capture was completed Largo 
numbers of the rebels wer'e slain, but still larger numbers escaped, and among 
them the ranee, who, though seen in full flight, mounted on a gray horse, 
and attended only by a few followers, could not be overtaken. 

While Sir Hugh Bose was pursuing his victorious cai cor, the other two 
columns under Generals Roberts and Whitlock were also making a successful 
advance. The Bombay column under Hie former general, advancing through 
Ttnjpootana by way of Nuasecrahad, reached Kotah on the right bank of the 
Ohmnbulon the 22d of March Here the position of affaiis was somewhat 
singular. Immediately on the arrival of the Biitish on the left hank of the 
Chumbul, the rajah crossed overby one of tho fords and entered tlm camp. Hi 1 
bad all along been a faithful ally, and at the head of a body of troops, whose fide¬ 
lity remained unshaken, was still in possession of tho citadel and palace, situated 
in the southern division of the town. The northern division, however, was 
wholly in the power of the rebels, and thus Kotah was truly a city divided 
against itself. The arrival of General Roberts threw the balance so completely 
in the rajah’s favour, that little difficulty was found in expelling the rebels, 
though they managed as usual to distance their pursuers and escape. Tho 
Madras column, under General Whitlock, had been equally successful. After 
traversing a large extent of country, and clearing it of rebels, it arrived oh the 
19th of April in the vicinity of Banda, about ninety miles west of Allahabad. 
Here the native ruler or nabob was in open arms against the government, and 
advanced at the head of about *7000 men, of whom about TOGO were sepoys of 
the Bengal array, to offer battle. General Whitlock, though outnumbered 
nearly sevenfold, gladly accepted the challenge, and after a contest, which was 
obstinately maintained for four hours, gained a decisive victory. 

After remaining some time in Jhansi to prepare for a movement on Oalpce, 
where it was understood that the rebels, again augmented by fugitives from 
, Various 'quarter^, had resolved to make a final stand, Sir Hugh Rose, somewhat 
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weakened in consequence of being obliged to depiive himself of a considciable ad is r ,s. 
portion of his tioops wlio wore to remain in gauison, stalled again on the 20th ~~ 
of Apiil, and made several midnight marches, which were daily becoming move Aiivanreof 
dilliculfc from the oppressive beat The Inst serious opposition was encountered luJ/m' 
in tlie vicinity of Koonch, wheie a body of rebels, headed by the Ranee of Cftlpt0 
dhansi, the Rajah of jB.i unpoor, the Nabob of Banda, Tantia Topee, and otlieis, 
and estimated at 20,000, had assembled It would seem however that the 
succession of disaster which had befallen the l click had dotened tliem fiom 
iisking a fair encounter, and after a distant cannonade, and some volleys fiom 
musketeers who remained under cover, the lhilish advance became the sional 
for general (light. Calpee was now only foity miles distant, and was gradually 
appioaehod by slow marches, the heat rondeiing rapid movement absolutely 
impossible, and daily producing heavier loss than tho enemy were able to inflict 
On the 22d of May, after Colowloe, within six miles of Calpee, had been m« viotoiy 
reached, and several days had been spent in a kind of desultory and harassing niuUnjitunj 
warfare, the enemy were seen advancing in force along theOalpeo road, in order uf0iail8 °' 
of bafth 1 . An immediate encounter took place, and was for some time main¬ 
tained by the enemy with so much determination, and in such overwhelming 
numbers, that tho issue looked doubtful, till tho bayonet was resoilcd to, and 
proved as usual decisive Tho enemy’s masses of infantry driven headlong, 
broke 1 up in confusion, and (led panic-struck in all directions The result of 
this victory was the capture of Calpee,, with large quantities of ammunition, 
military stores, and the plunder of tin* different stations from which the muti¬ 
neers had conic. Assuming that the campaign was now virtually ended, ^ir ”” * onord 
Hugh Rose, who was about to depart on sick certificate, issued the following 
order:—"Gamp, CMpeo, 1st June, 1838. Tire Central India, field force being 
about to be dissolved, the major-general cannot allow the troops to leave his 
immediate command without expressing to them the gratification he has 
invariably experienced at their good conduct and discipline, and ho requests that 
the following general order may he read at tho head of every corps and detach¬ 
ment of the force: Soldiers: you have marched more than a thousand miles, 
and taken more than a hundred guns; you have forced your way through 
mountain passes, and intricate jungles, and over rivers; you have captured the 
strongest forts, and beat the enemy, no matter what the odds, wherever you 
met him; you have restored extensive districts to the government, and peace 
and order now reign whore before, for twelve months, were tyranny and 
rebellion; you have done all this and you have never had a check. I thank 
you with all my sincerity for your bravery, your devotion, and your discipline. 

When yon first marched T told you that you as British soldiers had more than 
enough of courage for the work which was before you, but that courage Without 
discipline was of no avail, and I exhorted you to let discipline be your watch¬ 
word J you have attended to my orders. In hardships, in temptations, and in 
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dangers, you have obeyed your general, mid you have never left your ranks 
You have fought against the strong, and you have protected the rights o{ the 
weak and defenceless, of foes as well as friends; T have seen you in the ardour 
of the coml>at preserve and place children out oi harms way. This is the 
discipline of Christian soldiers, and tliis it is which lias brought you triumphant 
from the shores of Western India to the waters of the Jumna, and establishes, 
without doubt, that you will find no place to equal the glory of your anus,” 

The above excellent order, considered as a pm ting address, was rather pre¬ 
mature. The rebels rallying after their defeat, had carried their aims into 
another district, and achieved a success to which they had for some time been 
strangers. Most of them in their flight from Calpec had taken the direction of 
Gwalior, situated about 100 miles due west, and wreaked Llicir vengeance on 
Suindia, for his refusal to share in their revolt This nnth e prince, who had 
hitherto offered only a passive resistance to their measures, was emboldened, on 
hearing of their approach toward his capital, to take more active steps, and 
mustering the troops still in his service, sent them out to offer battle When 
the decisive moment arrived, a large proportion of them deserted, and return¬ 
ing with the other mutineers to Gwalior took forcible possession of it, while 
Heindia himself, unable to offer any effectual resistance, fled northward and 
took refuge in Agra. Ills place was immediately supplied by How Habib, a 
nephew of Nana Sahib, who was placed upon the musnud, and received the 
homage of the rebels as the new sovereign Sir Hugh Hose, on hearing of these 
events, once more buckled on his armour and set out for Gwalior, after sending 
instructions to different detachments to join him by the way. The rebels 
during the short respite which had been given them, had exerted themselves to 
strengthen their position, and conscious that they were playing their last stake, 
prepared for a determined resistance, by carefully occupying all the roads by 
which it was supposed that the British force might approach. Jn the absence 
of Tautia Topee and other leaders, who after their defeat at Oalpeo were proba¬ 
bly convinced that they would he more safely, if not more usefully employed 
elsewhere, the command of the rebels was undertaken by the Kauec of Jhansi, 
who clad, it is said, in male attire, mounted on a noble steed, and attended by 
a picked and well-armed staff, kept moving about wherever her presence was 
required, superintending all arrangements, and displaying a skill, energy, and 
courage worthy of a better cause The first struggle was for the possession of 
the cantonment, out of which the rebels were driven with heavy loss, On the 
following day the battle was resumed, and raged with groat fierceness, invariably 
to the disadvantage of tho rebels At last, on the afternoon of the I9th, after 
the greater part of the town had been occupied, all their courage failed them, 
and they thought only of saving themselves by flight, leaving tho battle-field 
and the street covered with their dead. Among these the Ranee of Jhansi was 
known to he included, but her body, probably because it bad been carried off 
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juul binned by Lor ail,('miauls, was never discovered Meanwhile Scindia, in the a n iws 
prospect ol 1 icing reinstated in his bovcieiguty, liad set out from Agra and was 
approaching Ins capital, lie reentered it on the 20th, and thus obtained Sumi™. 
the reward of a fidelity which, though it must have been sorely tried, seems o»“i“ t0 
never lo have been shaken. The campaign being now virtually ended, the 
Central India field force was broken up, and .Sir Hugh Rose, loft at liberty to 
carry out his original intention, started for Bombay. 


CHAPTER VIE 

Propost'il eliinigis ill the govormnont ot Iiulin -Change of ministry —Lord Canning’s On do proclamation 
— Lord BUrnborougli’u cloHpaluli - •Ifa.tinotioii of tlio ICiwt India Company— The Cjueon’a proclama¬ 
tion KupproBHitin of tlio mutiny— UoucluHion. 

NT) I A, in eonsecpicuee of the mutiny, had attracted, both from the rnwiitagi 
country at large and from the legislature, a degree of attention which auai't! 1 '”' 
it had never been aide to command before, and the result was a 
general conviction that a radical change in the mode of governing it 
was imperatively required. The subject lmd on several occasions been 
incidentally discussed in both 1 louses of Parliament, and the Company, made 
aware by communications with government, that their very existence as the 
rulers of India was seriously threatened, had presented a long and elaborate 
petition, in which, pleading the merits of their past services, and denying that 
the mutiny was owing to their mismanagement, they deprecated legislation of 
the kind which they understood to he in contemplation, as at once pernicious 
and unseasonable; pernicious, because it would substitute a bad form of govern¬ 
ment for one which bad on the whole worked admirably; and unseasonable, 
because, proposed at a time when mutiny was raging, its natural effect would 
be to unsettle the native mind still more, ami increase the existing confusion 
This petition was presented to the House of Lords on the 11th of February, 

1858. Next day Lord Palmerston introduced into the House of Commons cl A new India 
“Bill for the hotter government of India,” Leaving arrangements in India 
unchanged, it was intended to apply only to homo management, and proposed 
that the functions of the Courts of Directors and Proprietors should cease; that 
for these bodies there should be substituted a president assisted by a councillor 
the affairs of India; that the president should bo a member of the government, 
and the organ of the cabinet in everything relating to Indian affairs; and that 
the council, named, 'like the president, by .the crown, but restricted to individuals 
who had either been directors of the Company or had resided in, India for a 
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eet Lain period, with or without employment, should consist of eight members, 
elected for eight years, two retiring by rotation every second year, in older 
that successive administrations might have, an opportunity of renewing the 
council from time to time, by the introduction of persons returning Horn India 
with fresh knowledge and ideas. The final decision was in all cast's to remain 
with the president, because the cabinet of which he was the organ was hence¬ 
forth to be solely responsible for his measures; but in tire event of a difference 
of opinion, the members of council should have the power of rerouting that 
difference, together with the reasons of it, in the minutes in regard to patron¬ 
age, all the appointments hitherto made in India were to be made Ibeio as 
before; and at home, while Lire writerships remained as at present open to 
public competition, the appointments of cadets should be shared by the president 
and the council, hr the same manner as they were previously .shared by the 
president of the Board of Control and the Couit of Directors When the 
usual motion for leave was nrado, Mr Thomas Baring, who had presented the 
petition from the Company, moved as an amendment, “That it is not at present 
expedient to legislate for the government of India/’ hut after a debate eon 
tinned during several successive nights, the amendment was negatived by SI S 
to 173, In this first trial of strength, the supporters of the hill so far outnum¬ 
bered its opponents, that it was considered beyond the reach of danger, and 
yet, owing to a contingency which suddenly arose, and was not at all connected 
with Indian affairs, the hill was not destined to become law. 

An attempt had recently been made to assassinate the French emperor, and 
as the assassins, though foreigners, were known to have come from England, 
violent tirades were made against this country for having afforded them an 
asylum. These might have been overlooked had they been confined to ordin¬ 
ary newspapers, or even to congratulatory addresses which were printed in the 
Monitear, and in which blustering soldiers asked permission to cross the Chan¬ 
nel, to root out the nest of hornets and those who fostered them; but the 
matter assumed a graver form when tirades were followed, not only by a speech 
in a somewhat similar spirit by M. Moray in the legislative body, bub by an 
official despatch from Count Walewski, in which, after saying, at least by im¬ 
plication, that assassination was here “elevated to doctrine,” and “preached 
openly/’ he indignantly asked, “ Ought then tire right of asylum to protect 
such a state of things? Is hospitality due to assassins? Ought the English 
legislature to contribute to favour their designs and their plans?” Sic, and called 
upon her Britannic majesty’s government for “aguarantoe of security, which no 
state can refuse to a neighbouring state, and which we are authorized to expect 
from an ally.” The only answer given by government to this despatch was 
the introduction of what was called a conspiracy bill, the object of which was, 
without trenching on the right of asylum given to foreigners, to amend the 
English law by making conspiracy to murder, instead of a misdemeanour 
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punishable only by lino and imprisonment, a felony punishable by penal servi- ad ism 
tude, wherever the murder was intended to be committed, whether in this or 
in a foioign eountry. After a debate continued for two successive nights, leave 
was given to introduce the bill by a majority of 299 against 99. The conserva¬ 
tives had voted generally in the majority, but on the 19th of If obi nary, when 
the second, reading was moved, a combination, encouraged by the general 
unpopulaiity of tho measure, had taken place, and the conservatives, now in 
league with its opponents, succeeded in placing government in a minority of 
nineteen, by supporting an amendment expressive of “regret that her majesty’s 
government, previously to inviting the house to amend the law of conspiracy 
at the present time, had not felt it to be their duty to reply to the important 
despatch received from the Ifrencli government ” In consequence of this vote 
the Palmers!on ministry resigned. 

The now ministry formed by Lord Doiby could hardly fail, both from its r«i“> »ftiw 
general character and the particular appointment of Lord Ellenborough as 
president of the Board of Control, to have a marked effect on Indian politics. 

Not only had the conservatives supported Mr. Baring’s amendment, declaring 
that “it is not at present expedient to legislate for the government of India,” 
but their leaders in both houses, when votes of thanks were moved to the 
Indian ofliciiils civil and military, “for the eminent skill, courage, and perse¬ 
verance displayed by them” in the suppression of the mutiny, took special 
exception to the name of Lord Canning, on the ground that the merits of liis 
administration during the crisis were very questionable, and at least ought not 
to be recognized till they were better ascertained. There were thus two points 
to which the now ministry stood committed, as far as previous expressions of 
opinion could bind them—the one, the impolicy of introducing an India bill at 
present, and the other, a determination not to recognize tire merits of Lord 
Canning’s administration without further inquiry. The latter point, though 
insignificant compared with the other, was perhaps felt to bo tho more pressing, 
as it was of a party character, and wo cannot therefore wonder that in the 
vigorous hands of Lord Ellenborough, to whose department it officially belonged, 
it soon gave rise to discussions which for a time absorbed all the interest which 
was felt in the other. 

With regard to the impolicy of introducing a bill for the government 
India, tho new ministry could not but feel that they stood in a false position, moOeofHui- 
Tho vote in favour of a bill was overwhelming, and it was not to be supposed af 0 m. tu ' K 
that tho very same house which carried that vote, would reverse it merely at 
tho bidding of a new cabinet. Under these circumstances, the ministry took 
the only course which was open to them if they were to retain their places, by 
bringing their opinions into harmony with those of the majority, and announc¬ 
ing their intention to foge no time in introducing an India bill, which would 
secure most of the objects of the bill Of their predecessors, and at the same time 
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he free from the objections to which it was liable. The change of opinion thus 
implied was accounted for with some degree of plausibility, by adverting to 
the effect which the previous vote must have had in weakening the authority 
of the Company, and thereby rendering the transfer of it to the crown, which 
might otherwise have been inexpedient, absolutely necessary. Accordingly on 
tire 20tlr of March, Mr. Disiaeli, now chancellor of the exchequer, and leader of 
the House of Commons, introduced what was called “ India bill Ho 2," to dis¬ 
tinguish it from the previous bill, which not having been abandoned, retained 
its precedence, and was called “India hill TS!o. I.” The main object, the trans¬ 
fer of the government of India to the crown, was the same in Loth bills; hut 
the mode of effecting it was very different, and in the case of “Ho. 2,” called 
into existence a very novel and curious piece of political machinery. Thorn 
rvas to he, as in No. 1, a president and a council, but the latter, instead of being 
limited to eight members all nominated l>y the crown, was to consist of eighteen, 
of whom half wore to he nominated and half elected. In regard to the latter, 
the power of the crown would of course ho entirely excluded; hut in regard 
even to the former, though they were to ho named by crown warrant, the 
qualifications necessary to eligibility would be such as to make them truly 
representatives not of the crown, hut of distinct Indian interests. Four, repre¬ 
senting the civil service, must have served in it ten years—one in Upper India, 
one in Bengal proper, one in the presidency of Madras, and one in that of 
Bombay. Of the four representing the military service, one a queen’s officer, 
must have served five years in India, and each of the, other three ten years in 
their respective presidencies The remaining nominee was to be an individual 
whose employment in India as resident, or political agent at a native court, 
must ho presumed to have made him well acquainted with native charac¬ 
ter. Of the elected half of the council, four were to be eligible only after ten 
years’ employment, or fifteen years’ residence without employment, in India. 
The electors, estimated at 5000, were to consist of all civil and military officers 
who had resided ten years in India, and of all persons still resident there 
possessed of shares in an Indian railway, or other public work, to the value of 
£2000, and of all proprietors of .£1000 of India stock. The other five elected 
members must have resided ten years in India, or must have been engaged for 
five years in trading or exporting manufactures to India, and were to he elected 
respectively by the parliamentary constituencies of the five 1 , following towns— 
London, Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, and Belfast. This bill, though 
denounced by one member as “a sham,” and by another as "clap-trap," was 
allowed to he introduced without a vote; but when during the Faster recess, 
which took place immediately afterward, its provisions had been fully canvassed, 
it began to appear in so ridiculous a light as to threaten the very existence of the 
ministry who had beet), so ill advised as to introduce it. In this emergency Lord 
John Bufeell, who had not formed part of the last ministry, came unexpectedly 
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to the rescue, by suggesting that the house should not proceed by bill, but by a d. ism. 
a series of resolutions on which a bill more acceptable than either of those yet 
proposed might afterwards be founded. Mr. Disraeli at once closed with the Aiwmiim. 
suggestion, and so healthy, that he was even willing to allow the resolutions n^nm 
to be proposed by Lord John Russell himself. This mode of resigning the 
proper business of' government to a private member being however disapproved, 

Mr. Disraeli undertook the task, and proposed a series of fourteen propositions, 
to ho discussed separately, in order that those rejected might be thrown aside, 
and those approved might form the groundwork of a third hill, combining all 
that was unobjectionable in the other two. After considerable debate, the two 
first resolutions, the. one declaring the expediency of an immediate transfer of 
the government of India to the crown, and the other empowering her majesty 
to commit the homo administration to one of her responsible ministers, were 
adopted without a division. Hero however the discussion was arrested, and 
the whole attention both of parliament and tho country was turned aside from 
the general question to a very subordinate one, to which Lord Ellenborough 
had, by an act of singular indiscretion, given an adventitious importance. 

Lord ('aiming, in contemplation of the capture of Lucknow by the n»dc.m- 
commandor-in-ohier, had prepared a proclamation, which he meant to issue as 
soon as that achievement should be dfected. It was in the following terms:-— 

“Tho army of hit? excellency the commander-in-chief is in possession of Luck¬ 
now, and tho city lies at the mercy of the British government, whose authority 
it has for nine months robelliously defied and resisted. This resistance, begun 
by a mutinous soldiery, has found support from the inhabitants of tho city and 
of the province of Oudc at large. Many who owed their prosperity to the 
British government, as well as those who believed themselves aggrieved by it, 
have joined in this bad cause, and have ranged themselves with the enemies of 
tho slate. They have been guilty of a great crime, and have subjected them¬ 
selves to a just retribution. The capital of their country is now once more in 
the hands of the British troops. From this day if will he held by a force 
which nothing can withstand, and tho authority of the government will he 
carried into every corner of tho province. The time then has come at which 
the Right Honourable the Governor-general of India deems it right to make 
known the mode in which the British government will deal witlr tho talookdars, 
chief land owners of Oude, and their followers. The first care of the goveruor- 
goncrnl will ho to reward those who have been steadfast in their allegiance, at 
a time when the authority of the government was partially overborne, and who 
have proved this by the support and assistance which they have given to 
British officers. Therefore, tho Right Honourable the Governor-general hereby 
declares that Drigblggei Sing, Rajah of Rutrampoor; Koolwunt Sing, Rajah of 
Pudnaha; Row Hordea Rtiksh Sing, of Kutiaroo; Kaslree Perahad, Talookclar 
of Sissaindie; Zabr Singj Zemindar of Gopal Glrair; and Ohundee Lai, Zemindar 

"VOli, III. 283 , ’ 
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a d. is 5 s of Morson (Baiswaralij—are henceforward the sole hereditary proprietors of the 
laud which they held when Chide came under Biitisli rule, subject only to such 
Piopmod moderate assessment as may be imposed upon them; and that these loyal men 
tionltiOmio. will be further lOAvarded in such manner and to such extent as upon considera¬ 
tion of their merits and their position the govci nor-general shall determine. 
A proportionate measure of reward and honour, according to their deserts, 
will be conferred upon others in whose favour like claims may be established 
to the satisfaction of the government. The governor-general further proclaims 
to the people of Chide, that with the above-mentioned exceptions the proprietaiy 
right in the soil of the province is confiscated to the British government, which 
will dispose of that right in such manner as it may seem litting. To these 
talookdars, chiefs, and landowners, with, tlieir followers, who shall make 
immediate submission to the chief commissioner of Oude, surrendering their 
arms and obeying his orders, the Bight Honourable the Governor-general 
promises that their lives and honour shall be safe, provided that their hands 
are not stained with English blood, murderously shed. But as regards any 
further indulgence which may be extended to them, and the condition in 
which they may hereafter be placed, they must throw themselves upon the 
justice and mercy of the British government As participation in the murder 
of English women will exclude those who are guilty of it from all mercy, so 
will those who have protected English lives be entitled to consideration and 
leniency.” 

Lament When Lord Canning drew up this proclamation he was ignorant of the 
jiMuavy 0 ’ change of ministry, and had not received a despatch which had been transmitted 
mimbtoiB j 1 - m through the secret committee of the Court of Directors, and in which 
the views of the new government as to any amnesty which might be granted 
to those who had taken part in the revolt were fully explained. This despatch, 
dated 2-fth March, 185S, after expressing a hope that Lucknow had been 
captured, and that the Indian government might in consequence deem them¬ 
selves "sufficiently strong to be enabled to act towards the people with the 
generosity as well as the justice which are congenial to the British character,'’ 
proceeded as follows :—“ Crimes have been committed against us which it would 
be a crime to forgive ; and some large exceptions there must be of the persons 
guilty of such crimes from any act of amnesty which could he granted, but it 
must be as impossible as it would bo abhorrent from our feelings to inflict 
the extreme penalty which the law might strictly award upon all who have 
swerved from their allegiance. To us it appears that whenever open resistance 
shall have ceased, it would be prudent, in awarding punishment, rather to 
follow the practice which prevails after the conquest of a country which 1ms 
defended itself to the last by desperate Avar, than that which may perhaps be 
lawfully adopted after the suppression of mutiny and rebellion, such acts always 
being excepted from forgiveness or mitigation of punishment as have exceeded 
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the liccn.se of legitimate hostilities,/’ Alter several other passages counselling ad,isos. 
leniency, the despatch concluded in the following terms:—“ In carrying these 
views into execution you may meet with obstructions from those who, maddened 
by the scenes they have witnessed, may desire to substitute their own policy 
for that of the government; hut persevere firmly in doing what you may think 
right; make those who would counteract you feel that you are resolved to rule, 
and that you will he served by none who will not obey. Acting in this spirit 
you may rely upon an unqualified support.” 

The account given in a previous part of our history certainly does not euoh 
exhibit Lord Ellenborough during his brief tenure of the office of governor- tie 
general in the light of an indulgent ruler, disposed t.o humour the prejudices J"™ 1 ' 1 " 10- 
and deal lightly with tho delinquencies of the natives of India On the 
contrary, wo have seen him hunting out treason in the Ameers of Scinde, in 
order that he might have a plausible pretext for confiscating their territories 
and treating Gwalior as imperiously as if he had conquered it, because its rulers 
had presumed to thwart his wishes, llis lordship’s moderation and leniency 
being thus new-born, he naturally fostered them with all the zeal of a young 
convert, and hence must have been in some degree shocked when, only a few 
weeks after sending off his despatch, he was furnished with a copy of Lord 
Canning's intended proclamation, accompanied with a letter of instructions 
addressed to Sir James Oubram, as the chief commissioner of Ou<le, which 
plainly showed the confiscation of proprietary rights in that country was to be 
not an idle threat, hut an actually inflicted penalty. There were some consi¬ 
derations which might have induced Lord Ellenborough to pause before sitting 
down to write a letter to Lord Canning animadverting on his proclamation in 
the severest terms, As yet, the fact of its having been issued was not known, 
and circumstances might occur to induce a change in its terms, or even prevent 
it from being issued at all. It was moreover obvious from the instructions 
that a large discretionary power was to he vested in the chief commissioner; 
and it might have been charitably inferred, that a governor-general whose 
chief cmiv hitherto was alleged to be undue lenity, would be able to give some 
satisfactory reason for having apparently rushed into the opposite extreme, 

Either overlooking such considerations, or deeming them beneath his notice, 
the president of the Board of Control penned a new despatch, in which he not 
only denounced the proclamation in language so hitter and sarcastic as to be 
almost insulting, but spoke of the talookdars and other proprietors of Oude as 
if they were more sinned against than sinning, and were entitled to be treated 
rather as patriots than os rebels. This singular despatch, after briefly describing eib uijwii- 
the contents of the proclamation, contains such passages as the following: notion of 
“Wo cannot but express to you our apprehension that this decree pronouncing lt “ CQatonts ' 
the disinherison of a people, will throw difficulties almost unsnrmountable 
in tho way of the rc-ostahlishmcnt of peace. Wc are under the impression 
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ati i 85 s that tl\e wav in Oudo haw derived much of its popular character hum the 
rigorous manner in which, without regard to what Iho landowning liad become 

ioi.iiai.-n accustomed to consider as their rights, the summary settlement had in a large 

'lcijukh poition of the province been carried out by your officers . . We cannot 
but in justice consider that those who ic.rist our authority in Oudo aie under 
very different circumstances from those who have acted against us in piovinceN 
which have been long undei our government We dethroned the King of 
Oude, and took possession of his kingdom, Ly virtue of a treaty which had 
been subsequently modified by another treaty, under which, had if been 
held to he in force, the course we adopted could not have been lawfully pursued; 
but we held that it was not in force, although the fact of its not having been 
ratified in England, as regarded the provision on which Ave rely for our justifi¬ 
cation, had not been previously made known to the King of Oude. That 
sovereign and his ancestors had been uniformly faithful to their treaty engage¬ 
ments with us, however ill they may have governed their subject,s They had 
more than once assisted us in our difficulties, and not a suspicion had over 
been entertained of any hostile disposition on their part towards our govern¬ 
ment. Suddenly the people saw their king taken from amongst them, and our 
administration substituted for his, which, however bad, was at least native. , . . 
Wc must admit that under the circumstances, the hostilities which have been 
carried on in Oude have rather the character of legitimate war Ilian that of 
rebellion, and tliat the people of Oude should rather be regarded with indulgent 
consideration tliau made the objects of a penalty exceeding in extent and in 
severity almost any which has been recorded in history as inllicted upon a 
subdued nation. Other conquerors, when they' have succeeded in overcoming 
resistance, have excepted a ferv persons as still deserving of punishment, but 
have, with a generous policy, extended their clemency to the great body of the 
people. You have acted upon a different principle; you have reserved a few as 
deserving of special favour, and you have struck with Avliat they loci as the 
severest punishment the mass of the inhabitants of the country. We cannot 
but think that the precedents from which you luwc departed will appear to 
have been coueeivcd in a spirit of wisdom superior to that which appears in 
the precedent you have made. We desire that you will mitigate in practice 
the stringent severity of the decree of confiscation you have issued agiinst the 
landowners of Oude. We desire to see British authority in India rest upon the 
willing obedience of a contented people. There cannot be contentment when 
there is general confiscation.” 

ccmnequeiit from the account formerly given of the annexation of Oude, it will be seen 

proceeding*! . * } 

inparUa- that Lord Elleubo rough is in the main correct in what he says on the subject, 
hut even those who agree with him in opinion maybe permitted to question 
the necessity or propriety of giving so much prominence to it after the act 
which it condemns was done beyond recall. In his description of the nature 
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and piobable effects of the proclaim'dion, there is some truth with much 
exaggeration. Fact is sacrificed to antithesis, and the confiscation directed 
against refractory lalooluhirs, most of whom had acquired their lands hy 
intrigue or violence, is converted into a blow struck at “ the mass of the inha¬ 
bitants of the country/' Hut waiving all question ns to the Jiiciit or demerit of 
l his despatch, all must admit that nothing was more to he deprecated than its 
ptemafcuro publication, inasmuch as its natural tendency was to weaken the 
hands of the governor-general at a most critical period, and encourage rehellion 
by the hope of impunity. At all events, as the despatch was transmitted 
through the .secret committee, and was consequently known only to a few 
individuals, who had hoen sworrr to secrecy, nothing eau ho conceived more 
preposterous than to place it in the hands of the public woelcs before it 
could reach tlm.se of the governor-general himself. Yet this preposterous thing 
had taken place with the knowledge, and directly through the instrumentality 
of Lord .Ellen borough. Great was the indignation felt hy Lord (lain ling's 
friends, and strong tiro disapprobation expressed hy men of all parties at 
this most discourteous and unsintesmanlike proceeding. The first ell'ect was 
to put the ministry on their defence. Lord Ellcnborough, as the member of 
the cabinet more immediately responsible, had nothing more to oiler than 
the very lamt‘ excuse that, having sent a copy of the despatch to Lord 
Granville, as a friend of Lord. Hanning, and a leading member of the former 
ministry, he deemed it only fair to send another copy at the same time to 
Mr. Bright, as the leader of another political party. This explanation, which 
certainly justified the suspicion that the ministry, under a consciousness of 
numerical weakness in the House of Commons, had Leon endeavouring to make 
political capital out of their despatch, had to a certain extent been forestalled 
hy Mr. Disraeli, wlm, when consenting to lay the despatch on the table, volun¬ 
teered the statement that her majesty’s government "disapproved of the 
policy of the proclamation in every sense." Notice was immediately given by 
Lord Shaftesbury and Mr. Gardwell of their intention to bring the subject 
before both Houses of l'arlianrent, by motions which, amounting to a direct 
censure of ministers, would, if carried, compel them to resign. In this 
emergency, Lord Ellcnborough endeavoured to wive his oolleugues by making 
a victim of himself, and retired from office, his official connection with the 
government of India thus coming a second time to an abrupt termination 
The Whig party, anxious to regain the places from which they thought 
that a political combination more skilful than honourable had driven them, 
refused to be satisfied with Lord Ellcuborough’s retirement, and the motions of 
which notice had been given wore persisted in. It was a more party struggle, 
and ended in a ministerial triumph, obtained principally by the opportune 
arrival of despatches from India at the very time when the debate was 
proceeding. From these despatches it, appeared that tlio proclamation, before 
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being’ issued, had been modified in substance, and would bo still more modified 
in practice, in consequence of a remonstrance by Sir James Outram, who, on 
acknowledging receipt of the proclamation, declared his “firm conviction that 
as soon as the chiefs and talookdars become acquainted with the determination 
of the government to confiscate their rights, they will betake themselves at 
once to their domains, and prepare for a desperate and prolonged resistance,” 
and the result would be “the commencement of a guerilla war for the extirpa¬ 
tion, root and brand), of this class of men, which will involve the loss of 
thousands of Europeans hy battle, disease, and exposure.” To this opinion the 
governor-general yielded so far as to introduce the following additional para¬ 
graph relative to tho landowners:—“To those of thorn who shall promptly 
come forward, and give to the chief commissioner their support in the restora¬ 
tion of order, this indulgence will he large, and the governor-general will bo 
ready to view liberally the claims which they may thus acquire to a restitution 
of their former rights.” In consequence of the new information furnished by 
the despatches, the motions for censure could not be maintained, at least in the 
terms in which they wore expressed Lord Shaftesbury’s motion in the House 
of Lords had indeed been, already defeated by a majority of nino, and that of 
Mr. Cardwell, which was still under discussion, was ultimately, at the earnest 
request of in my of its pledged supporters, withdrawn. Ministers were thus 
at liberty once more to proceed with the India resolutions, which, after they 
had been thoroughly discussed and modified, wore embodied in a bill, which 
became law on the 2d of August, 1858, and ranks in the statute book under 


the ti tie of “An act for the better government of India” (21st and 22d Viet. c. 106). 
i)fov I iMoua Pal -^is a °k cons wts of eighty-five sections. Its main object is to transfer the 
government of India from the Company to the crown. For this purpose it 
enacts that India shall be governed by and in name of her majesty, through 
one of her principal secretaries of state, assisted by a council, to consist of 
fifteen, members, and to be styled the Council of India. Of these fifteen coun¬ 
cillors, who are all to hold their office “during good behaviour," eight are to be 
nominated by her majesty, and seven to he elected, on the first election only, 
by the existing court of directors, and ever after, on the occasion of any vacancy, 
by the council, subject always to this proviso, that the major part of the council, 
whether nominated or elected, shall always, with the exception of those elected 
by the. directors, bo persons “who shall have served or resided in India for ton 
years at least, aud “ shall not have left India more than ton years next pre¬ 
ceding the date of their appointment." The secretary of state for India, should 
he be a fifth one appointed by her majesty, in addition to tho present four, shall 
have the same salary as they, and each member of council a salary of £1200, 
or in the event of resignation from infirmity after ten years’ service, a retiring 
pension of £500; ail such salaries to be paid out of the revenues of India. Every 
order of communicafion gent to India shall be signed by ono of tho principal 
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secretaries of state, but the council shall, under the direction of the secretary ad ism 
of state acting for India, conduct the business transacted in the United 
Kingdom in relation bo the government of India and the correspondence with 1‘Unciimi 
India. In all cases where a difference of opinion may arise, the determination unhomw 
of the secretary of state shall he. final, Lubench member may require that “his latm'ijo' 0 
opinion, and the reasons for the same, bo entered in the minutes of the pro- 
eecdings ” Wherever the secretary shall act in opposition to the opinions of 
the majority, lie shall record his reasons. Communications with India, or 
despatches from, it, which would formerly have been addressed to the secret 
committee, may still be marked "secret/’ and “not he communicated to the 
members of the council, unless the secretary of state shall so think fit and 
direct,” but all other communications and despatches shall be submitted to 
thorn. In regard to patronage, all appointments hitherto made by the 
directors with the approbation of her majesty, shall henceforth be made by her 
majesty, by warrant, under her royal sign-manual. The appointments made 
in India continue as before. Appointments to the civil service, as well as 
cadetships in the engineers and artillery, shall be, thrown open to public compe¬ 
tition, and conferred on the successful candidates in the order of proficiency. 

“ Except as aforesaid, all persons to be nominated for military cadetships shall 
be nominated by the secretary of atato and members of council, so that out 
of seventeen nominations, the secretary of state shall have two, and each 
member of council shall have one,” but each nomination shall take effect only 
if approved by the secretary of state, and “ not less than one-tenth of the whole 
number of persons to he recommended in any year for military cadetships 
(other than cadetships in the engineers and artillery), shall be selected, according 
to such regulations as the secretary of state in council may from time to time 
make in this behalf, from among the sons of persons who have served in India 
in the military or civil services of her majesty or of the East India Company.” 

The remaining sections, relating to transfer of property, revenues, existing 
establishments, Sac., need not he specially noticed. 

Shortly after the passing of the above act, her majesty in council caused a Ttocniemm 
proclamation to he issued, for the purpose of notifying the important changes tlratotus 
introduced by it, and the course of policy which it was her desire and intention 
to pursue. It was addressed to the princes, chiefs, and people of India, and wj ou ' 
was published with some degree of ceremony by tho governor-general in person 
at Allahabad, on tho 1st of November, 1858. Considered as tire first act of 
government exercised directly by tho crown in jthe British Indian empire, it 
forms, we trust, the commencement of a happier ora than any yet recorded in 
Indian annals, Eor this reason, as well as on account of the sound and liberal 
views which tho document promulgates, it will be necessary to quote from it at 
some length. After intimating that her majesty had, with the advice and 
consent of parliament, resolved “to take upon ourselves the government of tie 
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territories of India, heretofore administered in trust for aw liy (lie Honourable 
East India Company,” calling upon all .subjccLs within said territories to bear 
true allegiance, constituting Viscount Canning “ first viceroy and governor 
general,” to administer the government “in our name and on our behalf,” and 
confirming all persons now employed in the Company's service in soveial ofiiees, 
civ Hand military, the proclamation proceeds in the. following terms: “ We hereby 
announce to the native princes of India that all treaties and engagements made 
with them, by or under the authority of the Honourable East Judin Company, 
are by us accepted, and will he scrupulously maintained, and wo look for the 
like observance on their part We desire no extension of our present, territorial 
possessions; and while we will permit no aggression upon our dominions or our 
rights to be attempted with impunity, we shall sanction no eneroaelnneuton those 
of others. We shall respect the rights, dignity, and honour of native princes as 
our own; and we desire that they, as well as our own subjects, should enjoy that 
prosperity and that social advancement which can only bo secured by internal 
peace and good government. We bold ourselves hound to the natives of our 
Indian territories by the same obligations of duty which hind us to all our 
other subjects, and those obligations, by the blessing of God, we shall faithfully 
aiul conscientiously fulfil. Firmly relying ourselves on the truth of Chris¬ 
tianity, and acknowledging with gratitude the solace of religion, wo disclaim 
alike the right and the desire to impose our convictions on any of our subjects. 
Wc declare it to be our royal will and pleasure that none ho in anywise 
favoured, none molested or disquieted by reason of their religious faith or 
observances, but that all shall alike enjoy the equal and impartial protection of 
the law; and we do strictly charge and enjoin all those who may he in authority 
under us, that they abstain from all interference with the religious belief or 
worship of any of our subjects, on pain of our highest displeasure. And it is 
our further will that, so far as may lie, our subjects, of whatever race or creed, 
be freel}' and impartially admitted to offices in our service, the duties of which 
they may be qualified by their education, ability and integrity, duly to din 
charge. We know, and respect llie feelings of attachment with which the 
natives of India regard the lands inherited by them from their ancestors, and 
wc desire to protect them in all rights connected therewith, subject to the 
equitable demands of the state, and we will that generally in framing and 
administering the Jaw, due regard be paid to the ancient rights, usages, and 
customs of India, We deeply lament the evils and misery which have been 
brought upon India by the acts of ambitious men, who have deceived their 
countrymen by false reports, and led them into open rebellion. Our power 
lms been shown by the suppression of that rebellion in the field; wo dcsiro to 
show our mercy by pardoning the offences of those who have been thus misled, 
but who deslro to return to the path of duty.” 

On this subject of an amnesty, after approving and confirming all that Lord 
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(launiug liiul promised iu his Oude proclamation, her majesty declares as ad. isas. 
follows.—-“Our clemency will he extended to all offenders, save and except 
those who have heen or shall he convicted of having directly taken part in the anVillf. 
umrder of British .subjects. With regard to such, the demands of justice forbid 
the ovoicisc of mercy. To those who have willingly given an asylum to 
nnmloreis, knowing them to bo such, their lives alone can he guaranteed; hut 
in apportioning lho penalty clue to such persons, full consideration will he 
given to any circumstances under which they have been induced to throw off 
their allegiance; and largo indulgence will be shown to (hose whose crimes may 
appear lo have originated in too credulous acceptance of the lake reports 
circulated by designing men. To all others in arms against the government 
wo hereby promise unconditional pardon, amnesty and oblivion of all offence 
against ourselves, our crown, and dignity, on their return to their homes and 
peaceful pursuits. It is our royal pleasure that these terms of grace and 
amnesty should lie extended Lo all those who comply with these conditions 
before the 1st day of January next. When, by tho blessing of Providence, 
internal tranquillity shall bo restored, it is our earnest desire to stimulate the 
peaceful industry of India, to promote works of public utility and improve¬ 
ment, and to administer its government for tho benefit of all our subjects 
therein. In their prosperity will ho our strength, iu their contentment our 
security, ami in their gratitude our best reward. And may the God of all 
power grant to ns, and to those in authority under us, strength Lo cany out 
these our wishes for tho good of our people." 

This excellent proclamation could hardly fail to produce a strong impression, 
particularly on those who, having taken part in the mutiny merely because 
they imagined that it wits destined to triumph, must have boon anxious, now 
when they saw it doomed to failure, to escape from the consequences. On the 
other hand, those of the leaders who still held out, either because they could 
not stoop to the. humiliation of accepting pardon, or because they had been 
guilty of atrocities which placed them beyond the roach of mercy, naturally 
employed every moans in their power,to throw discredit on tho proclamation, 
and thus check the threatened desertion of their followers. The most singular nioBogum 
attempt of this kind was made by the Begum of Oude, who, acting in the name wpiytotiii- 
of her son, whom she had induced the rebels of that province to recognize as C 1 "" 1 
their sovereign, issued a formal answer to the proclamation, and dissecting it 
paragraph by paragraph, laboured to show that no dependence could be placed 
on any of the promises contained in it. As a specimen of the kind of reasoning 
employed, and of the delusions and grievances which probably originated and 
certainly fostered tho mutiny, the following criticism on the portion of the 
proclamation which refers to religion, is not unworthy of quotation:*—"In tho 
proclamation," says the begum, a bigoted Mahometan, «it is written that the 
Christian religion is true, but no other creed will suffer oppression, and that 

Von III, 284 
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ad is-,? the laws will be observed towards all What has the administration of 
justice to do with the truth or falsehood of a religion? That religion is true 
which acknowledges one God and knows no other Where there are throe 
gods in a religion, neither Mussulmans nor Hindoos—nay, not even Jews, 
sun-worshippers or fire-worshippers—can believe it to be true To eat pigs and 
drink wine, to bite greased cartridges, and to mix pigs’ fat with Hour and 
sweetmeats, to destroy Hindoo and Mussulman temples on protenee of making 
roads, to build churches, to send clotgymen into the streets and alleys to preach 
the Christian religion, to institute English schools, and pay people a monthly 
stipend for learning the English sciences, while the places of worship of Hindoos 
and Mussulmans are to this day entirely neglected, with all this, how can the 
people believe that religion will not he interfered with? The rebellion began 
with religiou, and for it millions of men have been killed. Let not our subjects 
be deceived; thousands were deprived of their religion in the north-west, and 
thousands were hanged rather than abandon their religion.” 

r.oia cijdof. The commander-in-chief, now raised to the peerage with the title of Lord 

proclrimn- ^ v 

biem Uycle, attor taking part m the ceremony oi reading the queen's proclamation, 
crossed the Gauges at Allahabad on the 2d of November, 1858, and proceeded 
northward to join Iris head-quarters at Pertabghur, a town of Glide, about 
twenty-five miles distant. It would he a misnomer to speak of his subsequent 
operations as a campaign, for the rebels no longer kept the field, and were able 
to do no more than keep up a desultory warfare, confined mostly to the districts 
where refractory chiefs, trusting to the strength of their forts or the number of 
their retainers, still kept up a show of resistance. The nature of the task still 
to he performed may be inferred from a proclamation which had been issued on 
the 2Gth of October, in which the commander-in-chief announced to the inha¬ 
bitants of Oude that lie was coming “to enforce the law." “In order to effect 
this without danger to life and property, resistance must cease on tire part of 
the people. The most exact discipline will he preserved in the camps and on 
the march, and where there is no resistance, houses and crops will he spared, 
and no plundering allowed in the towns aud villages. But wherever there is 
resistance, or even a single shot fired against the troops, the inhabitants must 
expect to incur the fate they have brought on themselves. Their houses will 
he plundered arid their villages burned This proclamation includes all ranks 
ot the people, from the talookdars to the poorest ryots The commander-in- 
chief invites all the well-disposed to remain in their towns and villages, where 
tiny will be sure of his protection against all violence.’' 

Pl ‘ eceded ,J y proclamation, and the far more important one issued by 
the queen, Lord Clyde commenced liis first direct attempt at pacification with 
the Bajah of Amethie, who possessed, like most of the Oude chiefs, a mud fort 
iu^tbe midst of jungle, and was reported to he at the head of a force 
estimated at 20,000 men, with a large number of guns, There would not have 
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boon much difficulty in knocking the place about his ears and putting his ad ws. 
rabble foioc to lliglit, but as this might have cost many Biitisli lives, and 
pacification was now the order of the day, communications had been opened 
with the rajah, and a day had been fixed on which ho was to declare for or Suucu.ioi of 
against surrender On the 9th of November, when the force was within three Auialuo 
miles of Anusthie, the outposts considerably in advance were fired upon, and 
the grass cutters rushed back, shouting "The enemy!” Jt was a false alarm, 
for in the evening a messenger arrived from the rajah to express regret 
for the firing, and account for it by representing that it had been done 
without his orders hy the sepoys, whom lie was unable to control Ho would 
willingly, he said, make his .submission, and .surrender all his gnus, but his 
power over the troops was limited to his own infantry. Lord Clyde, nob 
satisfied with tire explanation, left the rajah the alternative of surrender or 
bombardment on the following day. This alternative at once decided the 
wily chief, who stole out of his fort during the night, and sent word that ho 
would next morning enter the camp. He did so, and thus secured tire safety 
of his person and inn property, though there could ho no doubt that lie had 
played a trick, After his departure, doubtless by previous concert, the sepoys 
lmd marched off, and when flic fort was entered, it was found to contain only 
about 9000 matchlock-men, the rajali’s own retainers, and a few old guns, 
instead of the thirty which ho was known to possess, and was bound to 
surrender. Several of those missing were afterwards found hidden in the 
jungle. 

Having dismantled the fort and cleared the jungle as far as possible, Lord rnptuioas 
Clyde proceeded in the direction of Sliuiikorpoor, another mud fort of vaunted root, 
strength, belonging to a powerful chief of the name of Bene Madhoo, who was 
reported to have added to his troops hy receiving the fugitive sepoys from 
Amcthio. During the inarch a vakeel arrived from the chief, asking what 
terms would bo given. The answer was, that his excellency would not treat 
with a rebel, lint that clemency might be expected on surrender. Shortly after¬ 
wards a characteristic letter was received, not from Bone Madhoo himself, but 
his son, who wrote as follows:—" If the government will continue the settle¬ 
ment with me, I will turn out my father. He is on the part of Bvijois Kucldr 
(the puppet king), hut I am loyal to the British government, and 1 do not 
wish to be ruined for my father’s sake” The obvious design of this proposal, 
probably concocted between the father and the son, was to allow the former to 
continue in Ins rebellion, and at the same time elude iho forfeiture, which 
would deprive the latter of the succession to his estates. Ho notice therefore 
was taken of it, and the march upon Shunkerpoor was continued. On the 
13 th the force with Lord Clyde arrived at Pechwarra, three miles south-oast 
of Beno Maclhoo’s stronghold, while a separate detachment under Sir Hope 
Grant moved upon ifc from the north-west by the Boy Bareilly road. The wily 
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ad 185 ^ rebe] chief, thus in danger of being hemmed in, outwitted lii.s as,sail aids, and 
moved off in the dark with all his troops, guns, treasure, and baggage. In the 
morning, when the foit and entrenched camp were out mod, only a few old 
men, priests, and fakirs, some gun bullocks, and a mad elephant wore lound. 
Bene Madlioo, when next heard of, was at a place called Pom wa, bom which, 
with strange effrontery, he sent a vakeel to ask what trims he might now 


expect. 

I’lusmtof After the evacuation of iShunlcerpoor, the ibiec which had been combined 
iioo. duot for the purpose of moving upon it was broken up. Sir Hope Giant proceeded 
ST* northwards across the Gogra into the Gorruekpour district, and a detachment 
from Lucknow moved eastward in the direction ol Fyzabad, while Colonel ltve- 
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lag'll, at the lioatl of another detachment, was instructed to follow Bene Madlioo, 
and not lose sight of him for a moment Lord Clyde, keeping the same object 
in view, reached Hoy Bareilly on the 20th of November, and starting again on 
the following day, crossed the Bye at Keen poor, On the 22d Bene Madhuri 
was reported to bo at Doumleakira, a place situated on Iho left bank of the 
Ganges, about twenty-eight miles SB.E of Oawnpoor, and belonging to a 
zemindar of the name of Ham Bax, who had acquired an infamous notoriety 
by the murder of several of the Cawnpoor fugitives Here it was hoped that 
the arrangements for the attack were so complete as to luing the rebels to bay, 
and make their escape impossible, but though an encounter did take place, and 
Ham Bux’s stronghold was captured, it proved a barren conquest, as Bene 
Madlioo had again disappeared with most of his troops and all lii.s Censure 
For some days nothing was heard of his movements, and Lord Clyde made 
several marches which brought him to Urn vicinity of Lucknow. Here 
Mr. Montgomery, whom we formerly saw doing good service in the Punjab, 
bad become chief commissioner in the room of Sir James Outram, who had 
been called to a seat in tho governor - general s council. Cinder him the 
pacification of the country was making satisfactory progress, numerous child's 
daily coming in to take advantage of the amnesty offered by the queen’s 
proclamation 

After a halt of several days, during- which the force bad encamped n l Bmuico, 
on the Cawnpoor road. Lord Clyde again took the field, and marched imvtli-east 
abonLtwonty miles to Newabgunge, on the road to Fyzabad Here on the (1th of 
December tidings were obtained of Bene Madhoo, who was reported by the 
spies to be not more than twenty miles off, at a place on the Gogin, called 
Beyram Ghat. Thither accordingly a forced march was made, while Lord 
Clyde lumsolfj leaving the, infantry in charge of Brigadier Horsel'ord, pushed on 
for the ghat at full gallop with a body of cavalry and four horse-artillery guns. 
It was only to experience the old disappointment. Bene Madhoo with his rebels 
had just mossed and taken all the boats along with him, After halting on fchci 
7fch for the infantry and leaving a detachment at Beyram Ghat to protect the 
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cuo incurs under Colonel Harnes while forming a bridge of boats, the commander- a d ms 
in-chicf again took the road to Fyzabad, and reached it on the 1 OLli. His object 
was to a\oid the delay which would have boon necessary in waiting till a 
bridge was tin own over the Gogvn lie accordingly crossed by the bridge at 
Fyzahad, and immediately proceeded to carry out the plan of a combined 
movement which had been previously arranged. Sir Jlope (Irani laid crossed 
the Gogia on the 25th of November, and after enconutering and defeating a 
large body of’ insurgonls under the Rajah of Gorrda, and occupying that place, 
had advanced to Beorora, which is only fifteen miles east of Ecyrarn Ghat, 
lie was thus in the rear of Bene Madhoo, and in co-operation with Loid Clyde, n™<>ma- 
would Imve ]»laeed him between two fires, had not the wily chief scented out 
the danger and fled before lie was entangled An important object however 
had now been gained. The frontier of Rohilcund, from which the rebels bad 
been driven into Qude, was carefully guarded, the most practicable passages of 
the Gogra were secured, and thus the west, south, and east being barred 
against the rebels, now massed together' within a comparatively narrow space, 
nothing remained for them but to fight or- retire by their only remaining outlet 
into the marshes of Nepanl. hi either case their destruction seemed inevitable— 
in the former by the sword, in the latter by the malaria of the Torni, which at 
certain seasons rages like a pestilence. The subsequent movements, and the 
result, ctmnol he better described than in Lord Clyde’s despatch:— 

"On the 2f.!d (December) J left Jiareyteh, passed Nanpara on tlio 2(5lh, and ThuioMa 
after marching twenty miles on that day, attacked a considerable body of rebels tho fi mrth.n 
at JRnrgiclia. Their loft flank was turned. They fled after making a slight 
resistance, and were pursued until nightfall, leaving their guns in our hands 
(In the 27th the force marched on the fort of Musjidia Tins place was taken 
after throe hours of vertical lire from two mortars, and a cannonade from an 
oighteen-pomuler and an eight-inch howitzer, tho infantry being carefully laid 
out to command tho enemy’s embrasures anti parapets f have much satisfac¬ 
tion in dwelling on the manner in which tho fort was captured, with a very 
trifling amount of loss to the troops engaged. The chief engineer, Colonel 
Harnes, HE, has reported it to tie one of the strongest as respects artificial 
defences that he has seen in India. But, like all the others, it was without 
honili-pvouf cover, and consequently fell easily into our hands after a few hours 
of well-dirooted fire. On the 29Hi the troops returned to Naupura, made a 
forced march on the night of the 30th. to the vicinity of Bankee, where the 
enemy had loitered under the Nana. Ho was surprised and attacked with 
great vigour, driven through a jungle which he attempted to defend, and 
finally into and. across tho Ttnpfee, the 7th hussars entering that river with the 
fugitives. The next day it was reported that all the bodies of rebels which 
had been retreating before us from the day of our arrival at Heyram Ghat, had 
either surrendered or passed the Nepaul frontier, In these various affairs 
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aBW is eighteen guns fell into our hands In the meantime, Brigadier Rowcrolt 
attacked Toolosepoor on the 23d Decemhor, driving Bala Bow from that point 
itooitm to the foot of the mountains, and taking Lwo guns. Sir Hope (hunt was 
Vui'mi UlU alarmed about his flunk being turned to the eastward, and to the ninth of 
Gomiekpoor. Acting according to his instructions, and with great judgment, 
lie made that point absolutely safe before renewing his attack on Bala How. 
That being done, he advanced through the jungles on that leadin', and took 
fifteen guns from him, almost without the show of resistance on the part of the 
rebels, the latter dispersing and seeking refuge in the adjacent hills, and j’nla 
Row fleeing into the inteiior, as the Nana his brother had done before him 
Thus has the contest in Oudo been brought to an end, and the resistance of 
150,000 armed men been subdued with a very moderate loss to her majesty’s 
troops, and the most merciful forbearance towards the misguided enemy.” 

The rebels of Oude having thus been forced to quit the Hold and hide them¬ 
selves in the pestilential morasses of Nepaul, where a vengeance not loss certain 
nor leas fatal than that of the sword would inevitably overtake them, the 
mutiny was virtually at an end. It is true, indeed, that peifoet tiauquillity 
had not been restored. In several districts bauds of rebels kept up at least a 
show of resistance, and by the rapidity anil dexterity of their movements 
gave infinite trouble to the various detachments sent out against them. There 
could be no doubt, however, that the task of dispersing thorn, though dillicult, 
would ere long be effectually accomplished, and it was therefore resolved by 
the authorities, both at home and in India, to assume the complete suppression 
of the mutiny as an accomplished fact, and attest it by some form of public 
Cubiie lo- acknowledgment At home this acknowledgment was made in a manner 

'■ugiiLbun, of , . „ _ • , 

tiieBnpii w- becoming a Chmtian nation, by the appointment of a day oi special “thankn- 
muim}?' 0 giving to Almighty God for the constant and signal successes obtained by the 
troops of her majesty, arid by the whole of the force serving in India, whereby 
the late sanguinary mutiny and rebellion which had broken out in that country 
hath been effectually suppressed, and the blessings of tranquillity, older, and 
peace are restored to her majesty’s subjects in the East” In India, where the 
difference of circumstances made a similar mode of national acknowledgment 
impracticable, it was deemed expedient to adopt a less solemn and morn osten¬ 
tatious procedure, which, while it proclaimed leniency toward those who had 
incurred the guilt of rebellion, provided they returned forthwith to their allegi¬ 
ance., gave due honour and reward to those whose fidelity had remained 
unshaken. The King of Delhi, though he hacl, in consequence of the promise 
given, escaped the capital punishment which he deserved, was expiating his 
crimed as a transported convict; the Ranee of Jhansi, after the perpetration of 
a horrid massacre, had perished in battle; Tantia Topee, who had acted as the 
, 1 bight-hand mm of Nana Sahib, had paid the penalty of his treachery on the 
gallows, and a. similar fate was awaiting Khan Bahadur Khan of Bareilly, the 
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wreleli wlm, wiLh a horrid mimicry of the fonus of justice, had. in cold blood 
pul two limopcan judges to death. Not only might justice now he tempered 
with mercy, hut the time had arrived when those who had under tryingcircum- 
stances proved their fidelity might fairly expect a rewaul. Accordingly the 
governor general, starting from Calcutta outlie J2th of October, 1859, com¬ 
menced a lour through the provinces, very much in the style of a roj al progress, 
holding durbars or levees at the principal stations through which he passed, 
assembling the chiefs, and with a display of magnilicence well fitted to captivate 
the oriental mind, bestowing dresses of honour and other ornaments on those 
whose services during the mutiny wore deemed worthy of such an acknowledg¬ 
ment, it would scarcely accord with the dignity of history to follow Lord 
Canning throughout this tour, and detail the proceedings at the different places 
where his levees were held. It will sullice to call attention to the splendid 
scene exhibited at Cawnpoor on fkl November, 185!)', where his lordship, when 
he had with his own hands hung a chain round the neck of the Itewah rajah, 


1 lirtaiot fiom lotlnr of Times oox-rPBponilont, 
d.ilud Unwnpuor, MU November, INK):—“The dur¬ 
bar j (iu I- uni«y waa a sight worth fleeing. 'I'lio 
pITonl of Ilia moat variety of costumes and tho bril- 
liiuil colours ranged rouml the tent was very striking. 
'I'lio swell rnj,ih nf tho day was ho ofKowah. Ilo had 
a elmirou tho right hand of tho viceroy, and ho fully 
Rina up in appear,moo to duo’s idea of a native rajah. 
Ho is a big, burly man, of tali stature, with a heavy, 
grossly sensual face and yoilow complexion. His 
hands, fat and shapeless, wore covered witli dazzling 
rings. Ho wore a light yellow tunic, with a blank 
and white fli'iirf, that looked at a distance like a boa- 
couslriolor'a skin. On his baud was a handsome 
towering cap, composed entirely of goldand diamonds, 
whiuh evidontly made mi inclination of tho lioad 
difficult. On ins right sat Mr. Cecil Bouden, the 
homo nud foreign secretary, who at a distance is very 
like Mr. Kdinimdatimo. On his right sat tho Benares 
rajah, who was vory (juicily dressed, having nioroly 
a neat white shawl Lurhi.n; ho is it vory ordiniiry- 
looking honixh-Uko man. On ins right sat tho Chik- 
aruo rajah, an elderly, hut ratlior striking looking 
man, with a good fuco, and dimsodgonerally iu rod 
gnnnonls, There wore besides from eighty to a hun¬ 
dred rajahs, great and small, and their brothers or 
Ministers, not two of whom were similarly dressed. 

“Tho hour lived fur the durbar waslwo o'clock, and 
by that time all were in titlin' seats; a passage tent, 
liuo'l with the gienadier company of the 3Bth royi- 
moot ns a guard of honour, led IjO tlio duihar tent, 
whioii la simply a very fine iloublu-poled tout lihod 
wi fell yellow. In the oontro of tho farther side from 
tlio entrance was Lord Camniig’s chair, and on liis 
right wore all tho rajahs; ou his loft was tlio ohairof 
the oommaiulor-iu-elnef; on his loft Sir Kiolnnnnd 
Slmlcespoar; then eamo Qonaralu Biroh and Mansfield, 
Colonels Heoher and Stuart, and behind thorn tho 
governor-general and chief'll staff; then farther to 
tlio left was a Hook of black dents, ahd on thoir left 
tlio military, of whom there must have b$en about 


200. Very shortly after two o'clock the words 
‘Attention,’ ‘Shoulder awns,’ and then ‘Tiorout 
anus,’ announced that the viceroy was passing through 
tho oiitruneo tent, ami presently, preceded by his 
chief sooretarios of state and aidos-do-oauip, ho ou- 
tored, tho round of guns outside announcing it, The 
assembly rose on his entrance, and Tomainod Btand- 
leg till ho sat down. Thou eamo the presentations 
of tho rajahs, Mr. Iloadon took tho big ones, and 
Mr. Hiuijiaoii tlio small fry. Jiaob rnjah liad evid¬ 
ent] y boon thorougliiy dulled how ho was to make 
an obeisance, which act was accompanied in ovory 
ouso with a nu/./ur, and winch was also in ouch ease, 
after being touched by tlio vice-regal hand, taken 
from tlio ollioer bythopooplo of tho Tosha Kliana 
(h'puvtinont. 

“Then eamo theprosantaUonof kilobits. The priu- 
oijial rajahs had chaiiiB fastonod on thoir nooks, hut 
only to ono, tho l.ownli rajah, was this done by Lord 
Canning personally. To give him his chain bin lorii- 
sliiji rtiso and paasod it round his nook, The otiiera 
had thoir coUave of honour put on by tho secretaries, 
Lord Canning nioroly touching oaob chain when pio- 
simted to him for that purpose. The Rowah rajah, 
tho Benaresntjrili, and the Olillauec rajah weteeaoh 
addressed by Lord Canning in JSuglibh on thoir kho* 
Uitii being given thorn, hut to the Ohikaroo rajah a 
groat honour was paid, for, after saying a few words 
to him, Lord Canning, turning to tho ooimnauiier- 
in-ohief, who on being addressa 1 immediately stood 
up, tho whole of tlio linglish offloorn present standing 
also, said, ‘ Lord Clyde, I wish to bring to your no¬ 
tice tho conduct of this brave man, who showed 
marked devotion to tho British oansoby acting on 
tho offensive against tho rebels of his own accord, 
and when bosiogod in a fort, retimed to give up a 
British oilloBr, offering his own sou as a hostage in¬ 
stead, and X trust,’ said Lord Canning, ‘that ovary 
offloer of the queen now present will remember this, 
and should tlmyover dame inbontaet with this rajah, 
act accordingly.’" , i 
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specially eulogized the Chikaree rajah lor his maiked devotion to the British 
cause, in having not only borne aims against the rebels, hut ofleivd his son as 
a hostage in order to save the life of a British officer. 

In looking hack upon the whole comsc of events u-coided in these volumes, 
it is impossible not to ho struck with wonder and admiration. At (iist a small 
body of merchant adventurers, with no higher ambition than to obtain a shall* 
in what was known to be a lucrative Bade, eoutiihute their capital and send 
out a few ships of moderate burden to the eastern seas by way of espeiiineiit. 
Some of ilie ships are wrecked, and others fall into the hands of enemies who 
plunder or destroy them. A few are more fortunate, and return laden with 
cargoes so valuable as to compensate for other losses and .stimulate to new 
exertions. For a time the continent of India is in a great measure o\ eiiuoked, 
and the main exertions arc directed to the Persian Gulf and the spice islands of 
the Indian Archipelago. In the fonner direction the returns, though increased 
by the very discreditable practice of seizing and pillaging native ships, [.wove 
unsatisfactory; in the latter direction Dutch jealousy presents insuperable 
obstacles, and the long-cherished idea of a spice trade Is all hut abandoned. 
India now begins to attract more attention, and in addition to a few places on 
the Malabar coast, where pepper formed the staple article of expoil, other 
localities are selected, particularly on the Coromandel coast, and noithwauls 
towards the Bay of Bengal 

Hitherto all the factories established in India wore held by the moat 
precarious tenure. The property in the soil remained with the native princes, 
whose protection, though purchased by much fawning and many costly 
presents, was not imfrequently withdrawn, as often as the pillage of a factory 
promised to he more profitable than its tribute. In one quarter, however, the 
tenure was of a different and more satisfactory nature. The island of Bombay, 
possessing the best harbour in India, had passed to the British crown as part 
of the dowry of the Portuguese princess who became the wife of Charles 11, 
At first there was room to doubt whether this acquisition was to promole or 
to damage tiro interests of the East India Company. Prerogative pushed to 
its utmost limits was then the favourite policy of government, which accord¬ 
ingly began to exercise its new sovereignty in the Bast in a manner which 
seemed to set the Company’s chartered privileges at nought. Complaint and 
recrimination of courso ensued, and the results threatened to be disastrous, 
when government made the happy discovery that the possession of Bombay, 
instead of being a gain, was annually entailing a heavy loss. This was one of 
tire last evils which a court so needy and avaricious as that of Charles II, could 
endure, and little difficulty therefore was felt in concluding an arrangement by 
which the Company entered into possession of Bombay with all its burdens, 
this Was a pew and important step in a&VanGfe. Previously they were only 
traders -existing bj' the sufferance of the native powers; now they too were 
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sovoieigim, and laying aside the abject forms of address with which they had ad - 
been ami-domed to approach native princes, began Lo use a more dignified 
language, and act, in a bolder spirit The profits of trade had hitherto satisfied stm^m fm 
them, hut they now talked of revenue from territory, and gave their servants «7tii°rr,uao 
to understand that they expected it Lo form an important item in their future 
returns The idea was never after lost sight of, and the aims of the Company 
became visibly enlarm d. They would no longer exist by sullbnuiee, mid began 
lo familiarize their minds with the idea of eompiest If was not long before 
full scope was found for this warlike temperament Not moiety had they (o 
repel aggression on the pa,it of native rulers; hut a great European power, 

■which had settled on the east coast, had engaged in a vast scheme of ambition, 
which, if realized, vvordd almost as a, necessary consequence annihilate .British 
interests in India The collision with Franco thus rendered inevitable, led to 
a despeiate struggle, in which, after various alternations of success, France was 
obliged to succumb. Meanwhile a war fraught with still more important 
consequences had commenced in another quarter. The atrocity of the Black 
Hole of Calcutta had been perpetrated, and Clive, who marched lo avenge it, 
had, in return for dethroning one ruler and placing another upon the fchione, 
obtained for the Company an absolute control over the revenues of the 
immense and populous provinces of Bengal, Behav, and Orissa, with full right 
to appropriate them to their own use, subject only to certain stipulated 
payments. This grant of the, dewaimee was properly, as its name implies, only 
ono of revenue, hut vuvcmie generally suUices to make its possessor master of 
all the other rights of property, and accordingly the Company acted from the 
date of the grant as if the three provinces belonged to them in absolute 
sovereignly. The British Indian empire having been thus founded, continued 
to advance in the face of hostile combinations which interrupted its progress, 
and at times even threatened its existence, fill every power hostile to if was 
overthrown, and its supremacy was completely established. 

While pursuing the remarkable career which has just been slightly sketched, ohmigomn 
the constitution of the Company had been radically changed. Its connection nouoftiw 
with trade had been entirely dissolved, and its directors had been converted Colll| " ,ny ' 
into a kind of middle men, through whom, but in immediate subservience to 
the British ministry, the government of the country was conducted. This 
anomalous form of admuiistration, which was rather dictated by eircumstanoos 
than deliberately adopted, was not entitled, and was indeed never meant to be 
permanent. The right of sovereignty bad been declared by repeated acts of 
tlm legislature to he vested exclusively in the British crown, and it seemed 
necessarily to fallow that the crown would sooner or later exercise this right 
in India in the same way as in its other dependencies. It was necessary, 
however, owing to the magnitude of the interests involved, to proceed with 
the utmost caution, and though the obvious tendency of all recent legislation 

Vca, in, 385 
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on Llie subject liad been to increase tlie dirocL autlioiily of the ]>iiLisli govern¬ 
ment and dimmish that of the dnoctois, the final step of annexation had not 
heen taken, and was to all appearance at some distance, when it was pi eei pitated 
by the Sepoy Mutiny 

It would be unfair to lay the whole blame of this feaiful ealastiophe on 
the Indian government, as then actually administered Tho causes which led 
to it had long been in opmation, and weie so deeply seated, that even some of 
the ablest Indian statesmen, though they saw and lamented them, failed lo 
discover or suggest any effectual lemedy Still it must be confessed that a 
government, which was not ignorant of tho danger, but allow oil itself to 
slumber over it till the crisis actually ailived, must have laboiued under 
grave defects both in substance and fonn, and wo therefore iannul winder, 
that as soon as the honor and indignation pioducod by the atrocities of the 
mutineers had subsided so 11 u as to leave room for lofloctiou, a general 
desire was felt to rid the Indian government of its most ,sinking anomalies, 
and assimilate its machinery as much as possible to that which has so long 
stood the test of experiment at liome The desited changes have aecoidingly 
been made. The queen now rules India in her own name, like all her oilier 
dependencies Ministers, one of whom now bears tho name and office of 
secretary of .state for India, are stiicily responsible for the mode in which it is 
administeied. The jealousies and lieatlLurning.s produced by the maintenance 
of two European armies, have been set at test by their amalgamation, The 
best talents of this country have heen employed in refonning tho Indian 
financial system, and the question of patronage has been happily solved, by 
substituting qualification for family or political influence, in appointing to 
the move important branches of the public service. The strange policy of 
discouraging European settlers lias been completely reversed, and liberal 
measures have been devised for the purpose of attracting European capital to 
the country, as one of the most obvious and effectual means of developing its 
vast resources. Nor is it out of placo to mention that under tho now arrange¬ 
ments India will never again bo placed at the mercy of pampered sepoy regi¬ 
ments A native army cannot be dispensed with, but it will henceforth be 
kept in its proper place as an auxiliary force, capable of doing good service in 
subordinate departments, but too few in numbers, and compose d of elements 
too heterogeneous, to admit of such formidable combinations as were witnessed 
duiing the late mutiny. 

Such arc a few of the important improvements which have heen, or are in 
course of being introduced into the administration of our Indian empire, but 
It ought to be remembered, that in regard to still more irapoj taut impi ovemeuts, 
government is almost powerless. In the matter of education it is much 
doubtless to be able tp open schools and to provide them with Well- qualified 
teachers, but in, selecting the subjects to bo taught, government must stop 
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•short and exclude the only topics by which the Hindoo mind and heart can bo in - 
effectually reached. It may be fairly calculated that the teaching of the 
government schools is in a great measure lost upon three-fourths of those who iroaumsor 
attend them. The knowledge communicated cannot find a resting-place in the mollTm 
minds of pn-sons whoso previous beliefs consist of such monstrous dogmas as h “ lw 
Hindooism inculcates, and whose religious observances, entwined with the 
ordinary business of life, have become to them a second nature. The case of 
the remaining fourth of the scholars is somewhat different. Their object 
probably is to obtain some of the government appointments for which the 
knowledge acquired in schools and colleges is an essential qualification. They Education, 
accordingly pass through the whole curriculum, and will in due time be 
found seated at the desks of government olliccs. They have succeeded in 
their object, and are become public servants Re far so good. They have 
procured a livelihood, and owe it to the education provided for them at the 
public expense. But there is unfortunately another side to the picture, and 
when inquiry is made into the private character of those men, it is too often 
found that they have paid dear for their knowledge. They have cast away 
their early beliefs without substituting anything belter, and belong to the class 
of liberalized Hindoos, who ape the manners and practise the worst vices, 
but arc utter strangers to the virtues of European society. To this class, but 
with all its worst qualities exaggerated, the infamous miscreant hi ana Sahib 
belonged. 

When the question is asked, In what way can the affections of fcho Hindoo Religions 
be gained, and his fidelity to British rule placed beyond jeopardy? the answer 
is, By making him a Christian A common faith will give him a common 
interest, and form a bond of union which not even violence will be able to 
sever. During the late mutiny, those of the natives who had embraced Chris¬ 
tianity are understood to have remained true to their allegiance, and if may 
reasonably be expected that in all similar cases the same coarse will be pursued. 

Here, however, the interference of government is precluded, simply because 
the suspicion which it would produce, would in all probability more than 
counterbalance any benefit that couhl be derived from it, and hence, a work on 
which, more than any other, the prosperity ami happiness of India depend, must 
be carried on by private benevolence. It is pleasing to know that Christian 
missionaries, distinguished alike for talents and piety, have long been devoting 
them to this sacred task, and that the mutiny itself, by awakening attention to 
the real wards of India, has given a new impulse to efforts for christianizing it. 

The time is in some respects singularly propitious, Under a native dynasty, 
the suppression of the mutiny would have been followed by general massacre 
and devastation, and every province in which fire mutineers had mustered in 
strength would have been converted into a desert. We have used our triumph 
with moderation, and the punishments have been few compared with the number 
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and enormity of the crimes. The natives cannot fail to have perceived this, 
and are acute enough to have inferred that the Christian religion, which leaches 
those who profess it to act Unis goneiously, must be infinitely superior to their 
own barbarous and cruel superstitions. Tl'siieli was the impression produced by 
our leniency in the hour of victory, how greatly must it have been deepened 
by the liberality displayed during the late laiuiue, when, forgetting' all lheir 
wrongs, and listening only to the ny of suffering humanity, the inhahilanhs of 
the United Kingdom were seen eontiibiiting' their thousands and feus of thou¬ 
sands, in order to save millions of Hindoos Jiom starvation. If the lmm l of 
that people bo not incurably hardened, this noble return of good for evil must 
surely have softened it, and now therefore is the time to win them over, and 
induce them to exchange their monstrous and ciuol superstitious, fur the pure 
faith, which, while it prepares man for his final destiny, tames Ids ,savage 
nature, and elfecinally civilizes him. The busk of conversion liom hcnthenisiu 
is indeed the most difficult and dedicate in which human agents are permitted 
to eo-op to ate, and if wo may judge by the past, nowhere encounUus such 
formidable obstacles as in Judin. Jliudooism has bound its votaries as with 


adamantine fetters, and it would almost seem as if every attempt made lo break 
them only rivets them move firmly. Men eminent for piety and talents, after 
wearing out tlieiv lives in missionary labours, arc obliged to confess that their 
nntieunftfio converts are few and not always of a .satisfactory description, l lowevcr sanguine 
jioopioin therefore, we may be, and however confident that the task will bo ultimately 
accomplished, a long period may bo expected to elapse before any visible 
impression will be made on the great bulk of the Hindoo population. ’Mean¬ 
while the path of duty is plain, and no degree of difficulty can afford any valid 
excuse for not attempting - to walk in it. A good cause must never be, abandoned 
in despair; and though some may seek a pretext lor indolence, by representing 
the conversion of the Hindoo as a work which the Almighty has reserved to 
himself, and will accomplish in his own time without human intervention; and 
others, disdaining even to use a cloak for their infidelity, may ridicule the very 
attempt as quixotic, or .stigmatize it as intolerant—the Christian who is true to 
his vocation, and grateful for the many blessings which 1m derives from it, will 
be more stimulated than dispiiitcd by the obstacles thrown in his way, and 
console himself with the assurance that his work of faith and labour of love, 
however limited the measure of success granted to it, will not be forgotten. 

To the attempts made to christianize India, .it has boon objected that the 
inevitable result of their success would be to destroy the British rule, The 
inhabitants made aware of their natural rights, and become capable of self" 
government, would throw off our yoke, and declare their independence. Un¬ 
questionably they would. But what then? Is it meant that for the purpose 
°f perpetuating our empire in the East, we must endeavour to keep our subjects 
-there In a state of semi-barbarism, and discountenance all endeavours to raise 
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them Lo our level in respect of intelligence, religion, and general civilization? 
The lime 1ms been when such selfish ami heat Hess policy would have been 
looked upon with favour, bub a better spirit, now prevails; ami the determina¬ 
tion, as announced in tin; queen's proclamation, and cordially acquiesced in by 
all classes of society, is to (Injustice to India, and more than compensate her for 
all the wealth die has bestowed upon us, by furnishing her with the means of 
rising above her present degraded state, ami attaining - to the highest foun of 
European civilization. Should the effect he to enable her to dispense with our 
tutelage, we shall have the satisfaction of feeling that we ourselves have been 
the willing instruments or her emancipation; while she, even in severing the poli¬ 
tical ties by which she is now hound to us, will not forget Low much she shall 
then owe to us lor the enlightened and generous policy which gradually pre¬ 
pared her for freedom Should the day ever come that India, in consequence 
of the development of her resources by British capital, and the enlightenment 
of her people by British philanthropy, shall again take rank among the nations 
as an independent state, then it will not he too much to say, that the extinction 
of our Indian empire l>y such peaceful means sheds more lustre on the British 
name than all the other events recorded in its history. 
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tiaHuim and dlst lam an u 108, negotiations 
with flu i Idofti of, 10U, Xiiml Auckland a 
haughty iKulmout of Dont Mahomed of 
Uabonl, HU In ab hog nthtf urns with Dost 
MahoUa d, 3U, Do a iWalioinoiVH Icttoi to 
tlm gmmnmiuuHMol 310, dtpiufcmo of 
m HitUali ttiiwinu limn Ottboo) 310, 
dollbmafcto»K ol tlm diltlab gimmmept 
wHptKiduis, 317 now Puudun mepeditUm 
agalimt 1Jmat 317 (fit u flu at) l<ord Auok 
land’s miuU kopolicy ruunccting, 3»!fl, tlm 
tripa\tituUudy\iltding to, 32S the BnrnU 
nudKutlon of fcbo xmfclvoa of, in Bhali dhti- 
JalrH m m v rloHiunod to re cistiuuMi Ids au 
thority In, 328, BrlMnli proparatluna lor n 
wiu In, ,130 , llmSlnda nmtdfoatc» respoeb 
lug W() a|ipolntmoutflaf Nhmnnghtunuxud 
tliunefl tooillooii In, 333, chmunUiroP Lowl 
Ancklund h poHoy joajioi tlhk, 337, the 
\kmUUoti to, iH'rami^a in ivl for tlm miaina 
of the <>i Hoiati 8i0, tlm foi^a ttf m 
empluycdin bbooxiukildoukf,diovudahtid, 
troops a< 3 )ootod, 311 ,* drub tritirah Of tlm 
o?cpf4U'km to and ftaaptrai at Bafuvwul- 
W<w> 313, ibo expedition to, cutaistimtor* i 


AMianiRfan 

lltonco of (ho Auuoia of B(indo ddllriil- 
fcUiiiwithtlio Auum ill 3L iliUkultu.«yt 
tlmltoiiibay dlvituon of the < \]mdlblun lo, 
31fi, tlm ah m ilutt u kof tluu mm dlticm to, 
on LTydi ml) 1 1, tin l inltul of Ino Aim o) a 
315, injintao done tlm Ainuifl, numoj 
o^lmUd fiom them IK tuiaty witli tlm 
Aimoiri )l‘) udvamoof tin lliltihluuiny 
bo dlllloultltioviK ill noul 3 r )V fclulWfUh 
will's mil HuonuU ttui l'.obm t’uw tUv\ 
only tnfci mu to rd lmlb of tlmliiitiah 
mmy at Dudm it i tlm nt» in il Htatvatlou 
35° nmliml rtnhku of Shall Bhujvh and 
tli o A fab aim Vi outihoii ol nuiulonty 
In tho Atfcban i \p< iHtlmi J r d lialt of the 
Afkhmi t\pi dition it t>uuttih and nccu 
pntlon of Uiindabiu 35i, HI tab hbujaliH 
in option at (‘andahai, )r»r» inufliut of 
Jliwnkrjo ibiofu and lauJuuiKtah of Uio 
countiy, 35G di»i»i« bum of tlm Afttlum c x: 
jh tilthm Irmnl itndnivar and an iMtlboforc 
trUu/uoo 350, tlm Afghan i\ntdition ai 
multi m«l cajituH) Mm/in ( 3 f >8, ilightof 
hoRb M.ihmmd, iOl Sli ill Bliujuli i> enhy 
into (Jnbool, andlotloi to ijmin Viotmla 
Jl»J, piuHuluILIidiaanl ot IUibisU tioopn 
fiom Oabool 31’l, cxtKxUlion agaiURt, and 
capfcmoof Kbolat ’)llf. aimyof ouupiitfon 
in Afghaumhui %(> HhalvSlmiaUunvoxis 
to Jehdidwid, 30b t oiigialutatlouH oil tlm 
mu t lsr of Mil Afghan \\ iu 307. non ulanuM 
anil poiploxlbloR uiumk ting llm affuirnuC 
APghaniHtan 307 , uuHiitiHf n.toiy Htatu of 
308, dlubrnburnt \ of vniloua kiuils in and 
ojiorutloiifl to mi ppu i « tlum TOO, aiuiun- 
iloi of Do it Mulumu.d alio ih Lonvoitd to 
IWUhIi India 3H0 iancied tvamivulUty of 
A fgbiiniufan, J82 new mmmcution in, 
and efttul i to aappusa it, 182 tlttlUHlvo 
viowu of tho fciantpilllUy of, 'Mi ('abnol 
foaiful oamunoiH in. J92 (wo (’fibm/j, 
onmatlow of the British in dllfoK at piuco 
of 410 SaloH rnniLli to Joliiluhid 130 
Kale's doh iucj of .hd ilab id, 132 defeat of 
the Biitish lUioviui? tout lu Urn IClvshu 
Pihb, d31, an t m Muiualto di iihojfi tin do 
fonauof Jilulabud which am forthwith 
n at mod n*i tit it n<t of Akhar Whan bo 
foio Jelulabud 4If), ntato ol IVdiAuoi, 
(hauml Pollock.a udvanco fuun, toy auIb 
J dalahud 1%, tho Tvbybor Puua foiaid 
an l .J’olulabad roheu d 137, Ohu/uto cap- 
timid by the Afgluuut U7, abate of aftalrs 
at OaudaliJU (38, un Afghan foi uo dufoat- 
ed near CVulahai, 438, order to deliver 
up Caiuhdiar to (ho Afghana (llaregimiod 
by t'olnmd liawHueon and C|olioi*al Nofct, 
439, pwmartdkwH for Mm dofciwo of Can- 
diduu, 439, an Afghan Htratagom to take 
Oamhilmi uefcafnd 410, yiewn of tlm go- 
vummciutonluaniiuKtho Afghan diuaatei, 
441, lirafc prooliuimUoii of the governor 
general promialng vigmaun nicnsdroa mid 
Ida Mlbseq,Uflnb dpBpOhdiinoy, 443 , TV>ucy 
of tho new governor gouci id Boid DUon- 
horouRli, in xogurd to AfghaniRtan 


tleuptals pThtb and Pollook by Mm govei- 
Jim guudial's prftor p wlththkw from Af- 
ghnmatjvn, 441), tho feovowioy-giwiemB 

Sfirra 

hidqx to wjbhihhw iipmi vhmnMy Ooiinbcr- 
n^naetl, 448, the goWuaoMmwh in- 
abnieWotia roRpCctingthn guten of bnetein- 


Afghnnistan — 

pleof SrnnmiuthatObumno lii IfiO, Chin 
nil NuttH mauti Horn ( nudnluu to (.dm/ 
nee and hint unotmtoi with t)io uuiny, 
450, doFuib of Mu AfklmoH 151 luaptiua 
oktrhn/mi Ifd Nott nmlmuitMuilim, 
152 xktonouB uiaidi of (, niuial P ilUulc 
onCahool 152, tlu Afghan ebioliui solve 
to ofh r fliihmi non 103 <K feat of Mu Af 
RhmiH and (uiitiuu ot Cahool 151, nd\u»- 
U\u \v>{ tin. \ ttwlwih L-apUv. ■, in Atyhsuv 
Istmi, tluu uluisu 454 uionathm of 
Afi'hanlHfciui liy tlm hufcmh aimj 158, 
jwjiimh of tlm Aiglum aUMlmritH of tho 

Afghans the, l 100 oiluiultil l»y Silamdm , 
MayiaiHi fmtiuifluKaiiHblnm 103 tiibco 
of AUioi« w ai on tlu m 135 waMuthtlm 
MlkhH nt 270 1 utiah tiLiiti with, 285, 
in gotiRtimiH with the lIiii fhor, 318 dtfoat 
or, at Jdahbad 13li Crluvnie laptmtd 
liy, 4 iT ( dob at of att andalmi, Hh di feat 
of, at (Hioatnc, 451 dpfuitof at Maidau, 
152, dofo it of nun Ouboul 158 
Af/ul Khan sun of Dnab Mahomtd, nl 3(»1 
Am Mir, mmmtu of tlio Nabob of Uiuli, 
iti 214 

Aghoria, the, ii 10 

Agnmi, Mi K A Yann murdtn d by the 
sotdte\Hof U< olvivj at Meoltan, iii 507 
Afcnt a Hindoo duh ii 34. 

Aura captuud bytlaha, i 111, tho Tuju 
Malm) ufc, 28 f ), and note, a<lv luoo of <ilu- 
oalDako upon mid cap turn of, H 703, the 
guat gun of, 754 the aopoi mutiny ac iii 
582 diRaiitiou i (m,minlu with the i«1«1h 
at 058, Ouioial tire iifcliul'R dolt at of tho 
lebdR at 059, tlm uexs pit^Uluay of, lift 
m ulioyunco ill 21b 

Akiionltmo of ihc Hindoos slow lnogiess 
of, ii 151, ru collar h atm e\ and uitujnlD 
op,l52. iuijirLim ntn of pIoulIi hat row, mi¬ 
le i, 159, mode of wming, thllhug machine 
15t,c\uflHivu uopphig, vaHtt otliiw, and 
mamiie 150, a miction of vegetable) pm 
duoa, lice nuulu of culMuitmg it, 158, 
wheat 1'ailoy, ami lagoe, 157, Ugnimiicnm 
plantfl, aittoii, 158, augai, 259, Indigo, 151, 
opliun, 152 
AlndialJaao ii 7J3 

Ahmed All ivhun infant son of Mahomed 
All Khan, icHtoiatlon of the jaghhefco, 

1 >y 8ii T? o herb Alwi ox onilij, it 670 
Almiacl Bukali Khan iii 1^, 212 
Ahmed Khali, a colebmtod Afghan mop 
arch, cltastlatm the hilt bn, ill 270 
Ahmed Hindi AbCUdea, the rise of, l 462 
Ahmed Who-h Doomneo, makoa tlio Punjab 
tributary, 1 403. a now invasion by, 404, 
liin stnigglc nith tlio Malmitfcut and do 
fsat of turn, 100 

Ahnadabml, the ouptnro of ii 156 
Ahmodmiggiu, the foiirap of, attacked and 
CRptuiQd liy Ucmnal WelleBley, 11 749 
Alnnwty, CIoloneL ii 4110 
Alx livulpiijollo MiepoftfiO of I 428 
Ajngerh, rochiotjon of the fort of, il 821 
Apnoer, i 59 note , mptuiehf by^hahabu- 
clin, who vamRilHhcf the Indian imhy, 59 
AkbarKliau, conference with him and other 
Afghan oliioia in Cabool, il)v 417, becomes 
enIda to the Britieh horn the Bala Xllarn 
hi Cahool to the GAntonTiientfi. 419, hU 


is nnablo to gnmb the pi ornlaeci pt&tep 
Moil to the 3h itlali on then depmfcnuj wtn 
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Mint Klmu — 

< »1 onl 111 12(5 Uk linMiitfl oillcc 1 » and 
tin u {mulas d«U\t u*d t > him <m U« dt 
paihnt ol tin I iihnh flow < ilinol 42b 
piotcHHc nbt> Iks unable to looted llio British 
imm Uic. lmiuUwm attiehH mink on 
tilt in 127 hi > biuiilu iu uh conduct on get 
Li tig I md 1 Ijihmst me *ind iithex IJutmli 
oilki is into hi;-i pout i US Hildas hu ip 
VK u lino 1 Umo Jiliilabid IW deft Uul 
by Suit it hi iliilsil JH», tksntn to ooino 
to tuiiiH 111 but i it ft it uid flight i*51 
mUeiituus of bn I null'll) t wtivi t 455, 
the i ok asi- Mm I owlish eaptms 155 

Allici lur uailylifctniy i 1/1 IHUiunKlmn 
Ills titfcui td^us in Ini n luu 122 his 
tinom ciiiUnp'tjmi bj vatjouH onunit i 
122 liih vietuiy in 11 Ins t ui mu r at Pam 
put 122 lie it tnlois Delhi 123 lie ih 
iius itx llulnam forhisn-ungimu who u 
bcls 125 his vigoious mdmicu shiul k i„n 
121 unnks a Hindoo 125 m ilslilp 
am wg lna of ikas 1/0 < suuks uss tssm t 
turn, 127, blio TThIioI h rib I against him 

127 hiu < rmipiUfen «g unefc tins Tight ks 

128 luocculiiijp? in talnnl ami Ldimo 
ailvuse to him 128 ho mu flie p st < this 
TWa! u,init, 120 Ins licgt ol < Uiltnni 
tilioiils Jit gi mil tins guvcinoi 1il) u volt m 
tin l< ut n^uuut lilm 101 livnmppu emu 
(i bln io\olt m tho l*tintab 131, in. tv 
tumble ailwi lo bun m(«ujtiit 1)2 ic 
volt against him m be ngal 1.32 ht sup 
pitssi stlu molt in Leiuil DJ itdvmuiB 
into tlu I’unjih lit his campaign In 
C ihool and tVifthniuu 131 his campaign 
a,oinsb tho Yomuof/yes anil Itoslimia 
Do mitUrt himself in uUn if Oftmliduii 
(uul U iluis die suprtiinnoy in the Dt cam 
Ml hlBinmpaSknmttu Deec m 138 Ins 
HUettSH in till [3ui in 120, Ins dmncsHe 
fomiwf, irnildeath 130 hm tomb 111) mil 
noti his pei on talents and clianu lu 
HO hi tlntaiial nimiuiHhftUnn 111 the 
111 aril spirit of lus lult 142. lim public 
Hoiks IP his milt i fin thccxiculu u of 
ftfBftiui tiAJiBlufloii of tho gospels, 143 

Ain am khan hi 525 

All tiu Khan lit nls tho inmugi nts in J4mln 
dauei ia dof< atcdiuul auhimts ill iS2 

Alvu ihn Bin ueoilK Yaliimu A on tlu tluruno 
nf Dilid hla feeble iugn i 00 , Ins icii 
dt ueo at Pivlamiii 99 

All nil m nipIuH of Jt Iain dm invades 
tho Deccan ln« huccobb i 78 muidushls 
unek 77 usurps tho throne of Delhi 78, 
courts Tiopuliiuty Inn cmelty defeats a 
Mogul iuvwinn, 78 lsdncea Oujoi.it 78, 
repulfuuiofclioi Mognliiivesion 70 hmimi- 
3eets 80 attempts on hie life, 80 hm cup 
tuio of Itmtunboie, 81 .ulndnishutivt te 
forms 81, hlstytwmj 82 aUaekftCHuttOoi 
82, lua capital blot koiltd bj tho Moguls, 
S3, insmmute and vo\atioiis logulntums, 
83 mipiianua the Hajah of < lnttooi, hUo 
ui.oaii s 83 dufuats n, ueiv Mogul invasion, 
lus conquest of tho Dueeun, 84, declining 
furtunoa aim doath, 85 

A1 1 a (Un of Ulxai luofchei of the muidued 
-Kutli u ilmbui, iluft it i tlio muideioi Beh 
ram i r >o, dc sfi oysGlur/uee 5(3 hmaunth,57. 

A1 1 u dm arus loo 1 bultnn of Tk lid, i 6(i 

AUiumic rijut Alfonso do and Francisco, 
fitnfc to India by thi Portugue«o govom- 
mnit xetuin to 1 mopi, i 172 Alfonso 
ri turns to India, 17S Ins oxjmrhtiou to 
the 1\ i siim <Tirtf 17 8 att teles < h muz,, t ho 
Poiblanfa Hubmib 179 his attack on ( all 
rut and nimwi escape 181, lexmuh to 
(Soft and captuiea it 182 Iub exix difclon 
ftpwust Malacca, and capture of it 182 his 
heroism and humanity 181 his expedition 
against f leu, and eapituo of Ormuz 184, 
uoHiduh exfcunds FortiiciicsoiiOHU iu the 
I asfc. 185 Ws illncbH and death, 188 

AUtu ell Mrs, history of 1 ter cRcnpe fri imthe 
Delhi iiiaaiuicnu ift 507 570 

Amaudoi tho Great, hie expedition to 
hidift i 1, lip^itgoa Jiie, conquers 
DftUiw at Arhala and puraues Bossus 26, 
croatea the Indus 20 passes tho Kj daspefi 
and is opposed by Poms, 27, lights tho 
babble of tho Iljdafipas 28 ParHR sur- 
ixmdorfi to 29 his further piogiess, 30, 
passeb the Aeeshies oi Olieimb, Porua (a 
second of the name) flees hoforo him, 
crdh^Cis the HytUnotos and besiege a flan 
gala. 30, nnivfcs at tho Kyphosis where 
Wa tloops refuse to proceed farther, 30, 
rehUns, and Is wouodecl among fcho Awb, 
31, descanda the Indus, 31; takes leave of 
mm, the effects of his exiieclition, 32 

tTkftUeiwjb of its fornitlahon upon 
j 25, 3%kmy bagua makes it his 
capital, 36, 


INDEX. 


Algihia Hindoo ii 125 
All iLiuKun elmninnt of tlio throne of tho 
<’utnh< u 722 
Ahisrooiud in hi 

Ah Mm li/ heudH i pn s< nt to ( oote uffcu tho 
< ipturi of Vi it l (iiO 
AIM a /u u 5S0 
Alt Ueza Klmn li 717 
All Vtidy Klmu m nli govunoi of 11 hai 
Jds in ih niablu d< MgiiH l 520 hiinmh 
mil oli 522 his gov ( i mill ui l» 1 Hinllnf 
tho govonmi ot Oni a a unit him 52 
Ins doiiiliiu in iu i itmuliil hj llio Mull 
l dt,u 521 hi mUoij oui tin MiUiitUtan 
5 , (i lib d mimium mo ng nu nnivlul 1 >\ 
tin M dn ill us r 27 lot mm hi nl lhml u 
l nut tunli \a p i ition of tin MiUuathti 
527 tramod ui ith of Ins lnoiluu mil 
1)01 ht \ r l Inn oh li di il b 528 )nh Silt 
i < s un 5°) Mio i tnto of IP n„ul umloi hn n 
529 

Alighin the loit nl tintmul li 759, tlko 
hiim> mulim in m 57/ 

Alipncn thi ltltl i vji hti m a r mmf funu 
Dt-lhi mb iet phd <u»l piinwlutl, ui 011 
Alina] tin lutili at in 1M 
Allilml ul tin pm Hum of iho ( huki i SI 
toon at i 1H n (t tin juliu of 7)2 mt< 
ci moil of, mid oi ( oi th to llu Main itUin 
n 120 aipoy miilnij at in 5H3 
Alhn.Llt utemmt atllan nlipom infoimul 
1>> ,i join id u if the mtiiided mutiny <1 
fom oiilvoimtm heiMivuiumcntiiil 557 
Allj Add bliah foimidahli utlaekot nil tin 
lVutugucHi it bon, itsupulsi i 19 i 
Aluum Dig limtuaelioiy t miudi Ala u din, 
l 77 

Almoidi DonrianiiReo Pint by tin Pm til 
giu^o in loiiunanil of an expedition to 
India i 171 is ixpoul in dnngc\ l»i 
he loiMiumd di iith of lmh mlxiuiii/o 377 
Kistn out to avenge hii hid, 1?) d( tinjs 
Dftlml and dof< nth tin liuMnli mil (hi 
lirnt lints ISO though HuptuinUd, 10 
tains his vieciovniiip 18D lii« dentil 181 
Alonso V and John JI of Pmtugnl, then 
a ul fiu mm itimo diw ovi 1 > i 350 
Alptogu), Founilei of llu luunio of Glm/non 
l 42 

Altmnsli wuciRioi to Iihuk, i 63, hovi 
uign of Delhi 61 

AluE Khan lu siegui XVuuingoli l 87 mu, 
cuiIb hm fatlui on tho tluone oi Delhi, 
undii tho title of Mainlined 'Joglak hu. 
chai,i(Ln 88 hr giimhug taxation, 8y 
hm piojict of (Oiiquoiing (liiuiL 39 at 
fcnnphi to lcrnoio tho mat of unpuo to 
Dowli tahiul, 90 tiiBum etion ag uunt, and 
di itli ot 91 

Alunihugb tho m IT2 llunmitnui iflihmly 
piiBti (1 at 1 ut <li l oaU d hj i liiyoloi li 652, 
Havelock h iloops halt at 661, the Hick 
and wmuukd ot HuuloekH aimy lift at 
C5>, anxiety felt il out thine leCfc at, G>7. 
Almngeei tin leign oi 1 401 
Alumpaivu tal m by Mu ioi Mouroii ii 631 
Aluptuioen dofeatal liy 'Loginl Klimi i 6‘1 
Alyi s, Majoi tliu Hi itisli political agt nl id 
Teypoor, Hoaiukd liy mi a sun nil, nl 22G 
amor Wng atiliooiki ohii ,p difoulsKani 
ghvu agiiiiiht tin Ihiblfth iii 15 
Ambajee login a lit ity mailo vitli, ii 

IW 

Amkior hoHiogcd by Ifydm All, ii 257, fad 
uro ol the eiego of 257 
Aml»o\iia atiocioua piotecdiugs of tho 
Dutch at i 2Sl 
AimenlChan ii 404 

Anieei Dawood Khan, of '(nniftoxonifum, 
mvudiR Delhi i 78 

Aniooi Khan kagiioof JeswunL Dow Hoi 
km with ii 743, lomu. to the nJieC oF 
Nkmfcynoi ivliuu Impiegcd by tliu Biitish 
792, lua nnsni ci RBtnl attack on tho Dritinh 
convoye 792, dipnifca fm KohUumd 793 
imrsned and ovi 1 1 alien by tho th itish c i\ 
ally 793, defeated l>y tho Ihllmh 794. 
retuiiia to liluu bunor, 794 im ados Herar 
825, f ord IVtlutoh intor/eu nco u-ifcli 826, 
dees to Intloie, 827 is nb tho head of mar- 
auclorfl iii 53 his exactions on the Pan a 
oE Odbyptinr n5, lim horublo »ugg(.Hblou 
to iho rana 56 a ticat) mmlu with him 
by fcho Britiflb 65 

Ameer Bing, olnimatho raiahshiu of TaujoiG, 
his clidmaRot aside, ii 714 
Amotns of Soindo tho, lolatimm of the Bi i 
bieh with iii 115, hostile pioooodjnga of. 
r t L v Gontduclcd mtli. by the JM 

® 6 h 227 , 281 a new treaty with, 283, 
uimeuitlesof urn Afghan expedition wlbii r 
DrodAucIdauitt. morto of settling tho 
difacidbios with )43 me fmced to code 
Bukkiir 3-U, tntiinidatul, 346 iiljnsticia 
dono them, 346 money extorted from 


ABC If Til PI UPJj 
A inc( 11 of S link 

Hu-iu ill 117 ii ht il\ madi vulli Hum 
3)2 ifoO I mil An ItJ mil i mi|iiMfc tual 
incut ol l(i opiusiivu |t ui Ini! h 
U{. lull it lbl 

Atm. (In Uu fm| of ih inoli hi 1 Iht i nail 
oi wdmiiti iu { lb 

Ainluuit 1 oid appuihtnK oviuim Miami 
ol iudiu m u i bit d rlumtu n of vuu 
ui mint llu 1 untie u, III di tiubuu ui in 
Indktdimiu iin n Itiiun ludu ii 17( hla 
lomuiiou hum n m mli lbitiiH pun 
tiplm I9J lua \ i ii i,u iialruH 18/ im 
vmil In l(oi 1^1 hi nihiu \\ m tbit Uu 
Ivmf oi 1) llu lb Iiii v i il I » Simla 
tlii oi hm climiu Iuitinn is l 
Aiimiinui kliun (onnpn i a aunt Mm 
JrtflK.1 l I 17 
Annul Jh n in ir III 
Auunnal u|ij » inul ii ih ftahd hy Sill 
lllll Muliniui till 

Aimnipooi liiluil\ Hu Jhihuh ii r 17 
AiuUijicm (Ji]tnm uitul \ and i nth tho 
GlllljKh 111 II‘I 

An del f on ]\j, Dnvul nut la I la Ujj/ s to 
t tmludi a tuaiv «) |uut vith Suiiiiu 
u IKi 

Audmon Tiiuhuail lum Imd ut Mini 
tm in 507 

Vmlmoii Mnji l npiinlntid h\ hu Hnuy 
1 aw uu no lo tlu < mm mdof Hit ui tilloy 
uudtnUiii ( n nl J m I now ill i 0 
Angilapii ifct i tlu i )IH m j i tuilioiinillh, 
uiul i xiiidltwiu Hint u nun I JII im t u 
of ( (iiiim xloit Jium i t \j ulil ion iiyuhud. 
612 1 he ii tapdiiHul in ri ( i lull tlio 
itionghold ol, 0U an ovpidilmu Kid 
ik diiub llu Ii uhonglii Id aim hi ablnlud 
undtikui fill 
Ammnli <if India i U 
A«j(dl\ah tuiptnully piMtiad In bho 
FukHhIi i 315 

AnuoMttiou of tho Punjab ill 6'8 of Kt 

umlj blnuiicul 5|i) of .Hum i io of 
Nuk)iooi B41, of (Midi M3 (pi Ihn mi 
to tlio hiHlho ol tlu ol Omit M? p mirl 
i il unwilling in di I lienor Hit 0 Undo 
fd'), Toid DalhouHh n inmlanmUou u 
Hpi etmg the ot Oudo 550 
Anuoii, (^i uoial in im iv liming the Blmliv 
lulls hUi n tlu git at ut pov xmitliiy hu nU» 
oul id 560, die uit ilmh ut on hi i nay bo 
Delhi 599 

Animdomu/ inl/an upon Vi/(papalam md 

oiUifi it hi tho Blibmli 1 til bhi luthh 
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Bates, hiu deposition on the charge of brib¬ 
ery against tho D infc India ('urnpuny, i. 303. 
Bilttu, douhla, abolished, i, 699 ; the mutiuy 
of the oftlcorahi consequence of blic aboln- 
tion of, 700; Who's Bupinc->sion. of the 
Mrnlhiy oGonaioiud by the a\ edition of, 700; 
Sir William Hcntinclc'u order respecting, 
iii. 193; question of tlm expediency of hid 
order respecting. 194; the clamour raised 
by its abolition, ii)l; its abolition an inju¬ 
dicious and paltry proceeding, lv5. 

Battles, battle of the Ilyrlaspes, 1, 23; of 
IV shower, 44; of Delhi, 79; of Fanijmt, 
122; of Cannnil, 339: of I’auiiiut, hotwoun 
the Doorancca and tho MahruUag, 403; of 
Cringoo, 440; of Covorypank, 469; of Sanii- 
aveluuh 475; of JJnhoor, 483: of .Hcrlnghfuu, 
487; of tho Golden Hook, 490; of tho Sugar- 
loaf Rock, 491; of Tom U»ipnil's 'Wfiodti, -195; 
of Flwjsey, 578', near Rajalrnmndry, 013; of 
WiuidLivnsh, 627; near Trivadl, 034; between 
the Dutch and EugM in the Ifoogbly. 
wit 1 ; of Angadcep and Oudanulla, 676; of 
Baxter, 679; noftr Trinocmialoe, Wtwcon 
the British and Hyder, ii. 254; of OoscOtn, 
26/; of Doogftiu*, 4t31; ■ of Fovto Novo, 494; 
of PoHilorc, 494; of HholUigur, 495; of 
Arnee, 503; of Ouddnlore, 512; of Carigat, 
602; of Malavilly, 695; or Assays, 751; of 
Delhi, between the British and Mahrattas, 
761; of loiswiiroo, 765; of Argnon, 769; of 
; Fnmidiubad, 783; 61 Deeg, 782; of Kfnkee, 

, id. 67; of, the SeHabaldoc Hills, 72; of 
Kmigiipn,'S§; of feholapour, 93; of Jolalit' 


Battles, — .... 

kid, iii. 43G; with the Afghans hi fdumino. 
431; of Muidan, 452; of Mciuu'o, 167; 
buhha, 40'J; oF Malumiijsior, 482; of 
Moodkue, 488; of i^ero/t'shali, I'.lO; of Ali- 
•wid, 493; of Bohi-aon, 495; of iChwyivv, 
511; of Kuildoosam, 513; of tho Wieuab, 
521; of (Miilliamvalia, 523; of (hijurat, 525; 
of Balduloe Ko Sumi, (5()0; ol Nujufglmv, 
Gil); of Futti'hpoor, 033; of Aong and Urn 
FandooNmldy, 0:U; m Mahaiajpoor. 1)35; 
of <mao, 010; of Hitiioor, Old; of (lie 
Oiiiivahagdi, 053; of Agra, 05.3; of tho 
Boouiuler Kigh, 0G0; of tiio Paudoo Nuddy, 
tliu uccrmd, 005. ot ll.iwnpoor, 007; of t!or- 
uria, 079; of (letv.a, near .Ilmnm, 031; of 

(rWiilioi*. 081. 

Tiattyo, Quintain, Captain oT llie fiuuhsa, 
killed heroic Delhi, il 1.002. 

Baugh, Lioulcusmt. attempt mi Uiu life by a 
mutinous sepoy, iii. 561. 
liangiiloor, disashr Huslained Hy tiio Brithh 
at, ii. 274. 

I in/; lialuwluor. i. 123. 

Bazaar, a, in Boindia’s camp. Acs,crib 1 il, ii. 
7-iS, uot<\ 

Be,ml, Akhor’H (Unlike to the, I. 4 01, 

Boatson, Colonel, lim Vine ofthv Onyin and 
Conduct of llir IFi/r with Tip)wo Sultan, 
quoted on tho dolluiuticy of supplies at the 
euege of Soviiigiupatnm, II. 609. 

Beehur, Mr. Rlcliftitl, ii. 423. 

Bedlugliold, Lieutenant, murdered hy the 
Kasyim, iii, 207. 

Beduoro. Ilydor’H expedition tn, ii. 235; eon' 
queicd liy Hyder, who lim In great treasure 
Micro, 236. 

Bcejy Huy, (Mealed by Rulfcun Mahmoud, 

Bcoi'hul. Rajah, i. 133. 

Bega IChau, aniarautlor of Sciudin, iii. 602; 

defeated and slain, 503. 

Beginn Katcc, tho, ab Lucknow, sliollod, iii. 
072. 

Bogiiiugirngo, a sepoy nuumerc at, iii. 520 . 
JJegiujisof Oudo, the, upoliailoii of, il. fill; 
their claims, on Britisli protecthm, 512; 
their claims disallowed on frivolous 
grounds, 513; Kir Elijah Impey volunteers 
to obtain aflldavitu for Mr. Hastings 
against, 513; Hastings attempts to justi¬ 
fy the plunder of, 5-U; ImprlmnniK lib and 
inhuman treatment of, 51a; their ibuvl vc- 
lea«C, 545. 

Boluir and Bengal, incorporated with tho 
Mogul empire, i. 131. 

lichatuler, tho titles granted I/) Hyder Ali hy 
the Rajah of Myticnc, ii. 225. 
fit hinti, or water-carrier, tiio, i, 115, not-'. 
Buhiatn, of (ilmzneu, his reign, i. 55; his 
treachery to tim house of (Ihor, DG; hie ex¬ 
pulsion and defeat, 56 . 

IMiram, ft ToorUoman, reigns in Akhm-’u 
name, i. 122; lib; arroganco, unildlmiuwml, 
123; rckdR and is jiamoned, 121, 

Ilcjupoor, nssaSdinationoF bluigoneral of tlm 
king of, by Kcvajeo, i, 295; siege of U 10 
capital of, by a Mogul chief. 301; ita sub¬ 
jugation lw Aunmgzelxi, 301. 

Dolcniuhe, M., HUvreudum i’ondi cherry to Lho 
British, ii. 403. 

Bvlnos’, Mvs.j Afinmrrs 0 / Br'nynJ, quoted, 
ii. 50, note. 

Boloochees, tho, cub oft a British detach¬ 
ment. iii. 374: defeat Major Clibboru ab 
the ISniYoosIc Fuss, 374, 

Bcniirca, Ylrlbiah rclalious with the rajah 
of, ii. 53J; demands made on tho rajah 
of, by Mr. Hastings, 533; a new demand 
ou the rajah of, 534; Hastings' dotormiu- 
iifciou la oxacb soverc revenge from thu 
rajah of, 53G; proceedings of Huhtings at, 
536; flight of tiio rajah of, and poriiotiH 
porittiou of Hastings at, 637; insurrection 
at-, provoited by HasLings, 633; Hliamoful 
treatuiGiit of the iuoLlu;r of the rajah of, 
538; passive resi dance of the inhahl hints 
of, to taxation, ill. 30; bepoy mutiny at, 
58-1; suppression of the. mutiny at, 685; 
saved by the resolution, and speed of Gene¬ 
ral Hoill, ti2C>. 

Bene Sing, Itajali of Hi war, iii, 187, 

Bone Miullioo, a powerful chief, driven from 
his fort by Lord Olydo, iii. 099; pursuit of, 
hy Lord Clyde, 700. ' 

Bunihild, Paul, Ills claims op Tanjoro. Ii. 
323; his claims on the Nabob of Arcot, 
564; exposed by Burke, 563. 

Bengal, tho prcBidoncy of. i. 13; revolt in, 
against Akber, and its supproaHiou, 132; 
iiicorTHiratcd with tho Mogul empire, 134; 
foundation offcho Bast India Company's 
trudo with, 2b6; privileges obtained by tho 
Company hi, 277; thcOonmany threatened 
with hostilities iu, 313; tho Company not 
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Bengal, - 

ulivo to tho iuipoihuioo of, i. 3IG; progreiM 
of [in' Company m, 338; e\t( i nt of tuulo 
In, 339; Captain Heatli’c lirmTCdings m 
I lie bay ol, 313; stain of, fill); undi'r A1 i 
Vevdy Kliau, 529, Uu rival elainuuibi for 
tho Ihrmui of, 632; oijgiu ot the quumd 
iieliWiam Kumjuli Dowiah and the pre»:- 
dontyof, 532; tmitmeiil.of Ihumamiiing'u 
iirotliev by flu* piudclomy of, 633; dila¬ 
tory proceed in;; 11 of the piemdency of, 
ugnilist Hum jail Dmvlftli, 58G; application 
ol’ tlm pirudeuey of, io (bo Idoncli anil 
Dulob for nniIod (>lfoi t lo inert 11 common 
danger, 537 ; pioceciliujjHOf Kuril|uh Dow- 
law in, 54/ (sen Calmthi); anew I’min of 
governiiH'iil for, 115*1; 11 new reiulullmi in, 
prujeobed hi the council of Calcultii, 151‘ii; 
diMKOUfilouii in Liu* council of, H7U; HeUiali 
luul inipulUic vImwh ol tiio cnuiu il of, 671; 
open I'upLuru of the pn*.Hldcnc-y of, villi 
Moer CiWHun, li/5; Mecr Coma 111 iadcl’eat- 
ed ami deposed by tins lncaldeucy of, (i'/G; 
llie nuboli of, cniivevL’d Inlonuieio ]h-ii- 
siotiOV by Clive, bttl; Clive’s donblo 
govcrimujut of. ii. 283; uhnwnconsi’qiH ill, 
on thin double government of, 284; a dread 
ful famine in, 28-1; rrdin linn of Mm |h»ii- 
niou of tho nabob of, 285; linstingii 
appointed pvialdcnt of, 396; involution 
produced in. by cluuigc!i in the adminis¬ 
tration of, 312; dete< Iu of tho judicial de¬ 
partments in, 312; aimwfinancial uebemn 
lor, 312; judicial urmiuccutctdii, 315; mnv 
memburn of tho couiu'll of, uvilvo fnuu 
England, 3(53; early dlimtutmons in lho 
council of, 363; tlm dfromi'nlim of tho 
Roll ill. 1, war in Ibe cmuiell of, 801; frivol- 
cmHWmiplahiLi o{ tlm now nmmbuia of tlm 
council of, 3(11; vnuhncHtimid inroUHliileney 
of thu now momlM'ii of tin* council of, 365; 
tho conduct of iho now ummlioiu of Um 
cnnuoll of, in regaid io lelulloim with 
Oudo, 3f)6; Iho council of, divided into 
two hoHtllo eamps, 3(56; haimony vainly 
recommended In tho membcrii of tho 
council of, by tho diU'i'luiH, 3117! cbmwd 
in tlm council of, nguhmt Huatibga, 367 
(aeu Jlajtinpn, li'coriid; tlm government 
of, declare their uppronalInn or tlm Ma¬ 
dras council, 399; dlwiiinovid and Severn 
eeiiHiireof tlm Bombay ccmneil on aeeomil; 
ol' tlwir treaty with Rugobidi, 404; inn 
Hchltim In tlm council of, 40G; e\t-mii]dl- 
nary proecodingfi in tlm emmei) of, uho 
nowresnlvu to support, Rugobab, 408; tho 
goveninumb of, ratify the 1-rent.v of I'niiv- 
midhnr, 409; aftalra in, 410; dlwienulmiH 
In tlm auproinu cmineU of, about tlm over- 
lotting of land, 411; oxtiuoidmary pm- 
cocdtiigM hi the uimiteil of two govenimu- 
gonend. -124; aeparato ugreenu id, of Iho 
government of, with the Nabob of Arcol, 
528; the government of, exact Urn iiruty 
of Fy/iilmd from Afiidl’-iU-Dowlah, 532; 
tho government of, endeavour to inemiso 
the ruveime ol’, hy a limiKC-tux, lit. 29; 
mutiny among tlm fiopoyu of, 157; break¬ 
ing out of thu great mutiny among tho 
fwpoyn of, 553 (nee StpojjH, Matin it). 

Duiibinck, Lord William, governor of Afud- 
r.Ui, li. 81?.; roculled, 834; put forward fta 
cumlldato for bUcolllcoof (Jovumor-gcnoml 
of India, iii. 129; nppolnled governor- 
general, 190; his policy of retrenchment, 
192; Ida order on llu» uubjeet of bull'll, 
193; other lluanclal arrungementu of Id ', 
195; his judicial loformu, 199; ubolliAiiu 
flutteo, 10ft; now reguliitions of bin to uu- 
curo the rights of eonvcLts fumi Thnh- 
miniam toOliHstianily, 200; Hteame.ommu- 
nlmtiou with India Jlu.t tiled during bin 
ndmlnlHtiutimi, 200; liiHiulminlatmtiim in 
relalion to allied atutcH, 210; ldu rlihimtlu- 
factjomvil.il thuTlujfthol’ Delhi, 212; bin 
policy rogavdii i g (hide, 214; hw pol icy in a- 
Kavd to tlic Maliratta nlutes, 219; bin policy 
in ix’gard to tho Rajpoot Hlates, 222; his 
treaties with IndepeTukMit hIuIch, 227; hH 
interview with Runjcoti King, 228: hlit re- 
ftignutionoE tlm gi > vernor-gemn id ship, mid 
merits of his udmlnlHl-uithm, 24!); qncHlIou 
an to Ida successor, 253. 

Berm-, nogobiatiorm willi tlm rajah of, il, 
446; British rolatioiui wRJ>, 820. 

Bcrhumpoor, mutiny of tho aopoya at, 
mjudioloua means uhocI to supprehs it, iii. 
5GS). 

Bonimlotto, interesting anecdote of, il RID. 

Bessus, the pur suit of, hy Alexander, i, 29. 

Bent, Captain, Ids voyago to tho Biuit, and 
Bpiiiteu proDoedlngu against tho Forfeit- 
gnoao, i. 234; treaty with tho Mogul, 25D, 

Bey ram Ghaut, Lord Clyde mruclmii to, 
tho muUimori:\ ill, TOO. * 
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Jill igwrub Rmv, succeeds to llio throne of 
(?imhoi, ill, 173 

Hhum.ilp Hon, Rni«ih ofOubuh, ill. 117, HI 
1 thaw ill] w mu 1 , hi, 280 

IHmoiu King, Jtitu.b oP <Mcyponr, till) coni eat 
tor, anil fafcu of. hiii bciuitltul daughter, 
HI 5 I 

Jtlioilolo I tOilv, anna af, thu tin nun or Delhi, 
i ( ,IS, Founds tliu body-Alglun dynuity, 
XOu; opposed hy Muhmood Hlmli Hlmiky, 
king of .Immnimr, lid; impolitic pin bdion 
of liiii torriloricu, 101, 
llliool, I ho (upturn of, ill, 1 in, 

Illio|)ml ami Manurin', mopnaud alllimris with 
tlui naholM of, m. -if; I mmu nlicicd to the 
nabobi of, 42; protest of Miiindiu, ugainat 
Ihit'io nlliiiuena, 111; Kehuhit cliiniw JJlio- 
prt.nl, 42; tho alliance with Uhopnul Vnw- 
trabed hy tin' do]ilicily of tlio n iboh of, 41, 
nimitpoor, the rnjiih of, m league with 
HolkiU’i ii 731; tho Jab capital, 78b; bud 
lake n ihwerlpilouof, 780, megonl 1 ; pfoin.i- 
Diroiindthmwhnumisfunll on, 787; Hunttid 
its mult on, am l tiiilnro, 7HS ; uIijujj;o of the 
moiln ot attack on, 780; a third dhimi- 
trims ii-i i,udb on, 700; a hut dospomto 
uwiaulfc on; its tiiilnro, 701; Dm tne go of, 
converted into n blockade, 702; Annum 
Khan conici to thu relief of, 7W5; uoutiu- 
uml blockade of, 700; poach uuulo with Lho 
rajah of, 700; dhiLmhaneo') lu; tlio rajah 
of, supplanted hy hit) nephew, ill. 170; lu- 
ich'lhwmtihof Urn Diitishin Mio ntFiiliaof, 
181; views of Mir (lliailca Mohullo awl lho 
novumor-gonoml roMpuclhig tho ueco'iHlby 
of intorfuivmiu) in tho nffniiH of, 182; ro- 
ru ilnt It >u id' 1 ho supremo council icipuntnu;, 
182; a British force appears hcfmo, 163; 
doftmeo ot, 181; iiiogo mid capture or, 181; 
llui rajah of, restored, 185; thu foiLUUra,- 
liloufi of, dismantled, lilt;, 

Bila'iponr, Uio ia.Ju.li of, il. 10. 

Dim Mull, a UlumiLi nldef, iii !). 

HI will, Uolunnl, allot hy Lho fcluofciiuour lmibl- 
imeiu, ill. 589. 

till'd, Lieu inn mil,, l)in humic cimluofc ub 
iJiihonl, HI. 411. 

Ill ids of Judin, i. Jl, 

lUbluKir, UmcIocVh victory at, 111, GW, 

1 >1 iick llolo, the, of O.lleiltlU, lho llrltiiih 
hi iliHim) lmnmi'od in, 1. 613; lmrrlblo mif- 
forlnw In, fill, 

JIllicit Town of RfudmH, l. 007. 

Illaku, Mr., HH»lnbiiiibof M,t|or Aivonat Joy- 
poor, iiiiivtlorcd, HI. 22(5. 
mowing from n, i;un. Junhtueo of, l 487, 
Binnl, Captain, ot Jmokimw, Hi. M0, 
link ham. Ktoddavfc and Bonnily pvluonovrt In; 

I )o ib Mahmnud takes rufu/io in, hut in anon 
Kind to oaoitpi) from, III. .'Ills, 

Jloliiih I’nss, the, doaoi'lbed, ill. .151; rurihih- 
fully blivondod by thu Ihibluh nwiiy on ita 
way to Oulu ml, 9M. 

Holm, Major, il. 840. 

Bombay, urea and form of thnpicflidonoy of, 

1. 11; acquisition of, hytlio crown; <Ulll- 
cidUurt in obtaining pniNCMiJkm of, 914; Mir 
O uviiso bucini am minted governor of, 
920; wanted bo tho I'hifc India (Joidpauy; 
terms of tlio grant, 222; piojccUwl improve¬ 
ments at, 221; Unv.itoniHl hy tho Dutch, 
92(1; a Mogul Hoot In the harbour of, 927; 
Iinwom of, 828; mutiny nmmig tho hoI- 
iHmvi In, 2211; rival attempti on, l>y lho 
Hidden and Kovajuo, 9110, Kuigwln's mutiny 
at,; its ahvnnhiif lwoftvn.m and rtniipuissmu, 
998; ftirmml Into a lOifoimy, 9IU; treaty 
lmbweon Uydor AH and tho presidency of, 
ii. 211; viowrt of 11viler wiibertnlued hy tlio 
Koventmenfe of, 214; Uitbor to MadHoo Rmv 
from Um anvomor of, KIR; propound bioaty 
hntAvuen llydor All and the govormnontof, 

2hi; prnemullnR.s of the povommout of, at 
Hu mt and Haro,will, 955; 3 imrtttint inns of tho 
povernmenbof, wltnRajjolvili, 9t5D; dlslnm- 
opm i»le oimduotnP bhonovorumantof, 381 j 
tho wmirnmont of, aond an I'xpodition 
iiKidunfc Tin mail, 31)1; Htato of alfnlm at, 31)0; 
ocoiHHjdluKrt at, In ro«tml to Malsott.i, &o, 
3vli); treaty between ItiiKOhah audtlm ooilu- 
oH of, 400; broipis arn fuvnlHUudto Ita^ihah 
hv tho dovnrmmmtof, 401; tho Kovornmoufi 
or.inailUemina, 4IH; thoprococdlnaH atpllt* 
ajiprovodhy tho DoitiUal irovornmoui., 4W; 
Rovere imiiHuro paused by tho Bengal gov- 
orummifc on Wm proooodhi}!:ii of tho council 
■of, 405; roHolublon of the govomnpnd of, 
to nsishib Raflohah, 412; an ovurland e-spa- 
dlHou to, augt(onfcod liy llasbin^fi, 442; con¬ 
temptible eondu&t of the yovumnioub of, 
440; tho expedition Rent hy tlici govorjiuamt 
of, bo Poemail, 447; dllabory prupoudiima 
and appolptmunb of ileldalojuiUos, 448; 
Humility and disnSfcera ot tho oxpnditimi 
aenb forth by ilt@ govemmont of, 442 j tho 


Bombay, 

tfovormimnt of, ablcni]ds to negotiito, ii. 
4."0; tiie ilHgiHectidconvention of tlieaov- 
oniiiH'iiboi, with Heind in, 45J; (honiurt]IU‘a> 
thm of theKimirmnoiit of, 452; niiHimder- 
iilandlng hobwocn tliu gmcrinmnit of, and 
limb of Bengal, 453; bhc I’ovornmenb of, 
])l‘oimHO an nlltamu) with Mrmdja, 153; the 
povvvmiumt of, i.atlidled with the mmlb 
ot tliu nunpiugii, ‘lOO; isuleot Jawt) belong¬ 
ing to, iii. 2(»2; collision between tho go- 
rmuncnfc tuul fmptomn court of, 202; ap¬ 
peal to thu jirivy emmeJl and its dot islmi, 
2(H; the govt'rnmonbof, oigaui/n a column 
to anppiofei Llm iicpoy mutiny m Dontral 
Indio, 1177. 

IlouaimrUi, Wapolcon, hl») luLtor to Tippoo 
Haldli, ii. u»i3 

lionloin, Major, culls for ahy oomplainbs of 
tins Hepoys unto thu now cartridges, id 557. 
Bomlhru), a Ihulimui, curmtiH l-ollgiouH ilfs- 
cuh.simi hctwouii, duel nino Mahometan 
doctors, i. 101. 

Itdoj, the capital of Dutch, ill. 27. 

Hoondeo, tho rajah of, iii. 57; disbiwhaneos 
in, 221 

Hmn a Hnhaiti, iii. 13 1 ), 

Hoorluuiimor, a rindarce outbreak in, iii. 
177. 

Uoskur I’unb, iuvadca lUmgal with bin Midi- 
l at,ban, i 021; bioaehoroua uiunlcr of, by 
All Veidy Khrm, 027. 

Hourhnn, Lord Minlo'n expedition agaliififc, 
and ciijitimi of, il, 840. 

Hoyd, Oantaln. and Oapfcain «TolnmLono mgo 
Denoruj Kl/ihln.stoniJ bo defend tho com- 
mihs,whit fort ab OuIhioI, lit. 403; aiu din* 
appointed, 404; tmeceed hi making ui> lor 
Him lose of (he comniiasarJat Mores, 407- 
llraduliaw, Rlajur, ill, 17. 
llralmm, li. 22. 

llrah man ah,id, heroic dofonco of, agalnsb bho 
Aiabs, i. 41, 

Brahiuaverta, and Ilralmiiimld, ii ]. 
Ihahmimi, tho, miprouuu'y of, Jl. 4; com¬ 
parative Impunity for crime enjoyed by, 
5; poualHo'i lor iuuultiiiK one, 5; Htagiif 
of tho lll’o of n Brahmin, 5; limb and 
Rc.ttoud stages, G; third and fouvtvh ftlascii, 
G; elumiio m Lhc dincipliiio of; dcullnoof 
tlio inlhiencu of, 8; evGravugniib doforouco 
paid lo tho Bralnmnicnl eicito, 8; original 
uipiftlltyof.miilpresontdlHtiiicbion'iamonjr. 
Il; bho Kill 1 non or nobles, 10; pomloiouu 
regulation respecting Uio daughterri of, 11; 
olwerviumea of a Braluulu, 42; niorniug 
win ship of, 43; naomnicmfc) of, 44. 
JUnilthwuiUi, his Univo cmidncb in T’anjnro, 
li. 498; destruction of alJribisIi dotaelimonfc 
imdorlds conmmnd, 499; cnpt.uio of X‘on- 
dieherry hy, 039. 

Ihayner’s Miklm at bucUinw, iii. G?3. 

Jlrodn, tliu treaty of, i. 321. 

Urorotim, Major, Iiid vcvorsu heforo Wundi- 
wiuili, i. 019; his death, 028 
Bribery and corruption practised by tlio Hast 
India Company; invCHtlgation ami dhv 
oloHunm lesiioctuiR, i 358 
Ihigg’ii 1<\ rixhtu, ijiiotod, i. 43, 48, lfiG, 

Briggfl, Daptain, lil 100. 
llrlj Raj, oldest mm of the Rujuli of Jnnioo, 
IjIh quarrol with Ida fallier, Hi. 270. 

Hrijeifl ICmhlv, son of tlio ux-Queou of Oudo, 
pujipot'klng, iii. (571. 

Brinil, Rlajor, id. GJ8. 

ihintow, Mr., vealdunt lu Outlet, ii. 420; Ids 
removal from Oudo eoumwoil by Um di¬ 
rectors of the Company, 428. 

Britain, Omit. Hue Kiwnuul 
Itrlfinh reamircup, Itydor All’s opinion of 
tbom, Ji. 500; auotmdoimy eslnbliHlied in 
India, ill. 112. 

Urimdfoot;, killed in bho Oahool iimurwotion, 
iii. 393, 

lirook, UnptMn, hla bravery at Caorum- 
cimdn, il. 271. 

.Brook's Llcutimantrcolonol, klllud in the 
battle of CJhilllumvolhi, 1H. 523. 

Broughton’s £ftt<r* V'Utfw in a- Mdhi'dUa 
(Jamh quoted, il. 748. volt’.. 

Brown, Captain, Apa Mali lb’s osoaixi from, 
111, .101; his gallant defence nf tlio fort of 
Kalum. 374; at Omorkoto, 470, 

Brown, Uolonci, abtmnptB In snvpi'lsu Hcln- 
ilia'ft 6 ( 111 ) 9 , H. 457: ‘with Coddurd on his 
niarcl) tou'imis Bonuah, 484, 

BroAvn, General, csomnfttidor nf the socond 
divlaion of the army of Uiucbostan, iii. 62; 
storms Jmvud, 88. , , ^ „ 

Bmoo, Major, leads thu escalade at Gwalior, 
ii, 460, 

IfcydGii, Dr., tlu> solo nurvivor of tlio force 
which rotroatod from pabnol, iii, 430. 
BuonanMVo Nnrmitoe i>/a J<wnqijmt mu* 
(Irqn thronyhMysoiQ, quoted, i, 15(5; 11.178* 


Thiehanan, Captain, rofuhes mi enormova 
hi lhc, and in iewanlcil by the Bumbiy 
Rovcinmeiit, i. 613. 

Bucke, Major, his dihiuitnuw march, tluough 
igi ioi umu of gengmpliy, ni. KJ5. 
lluokiiighiiin, Mr. diimci Milk, editor mid 
piopilotnr of thc( ‘ulcultu Jot’rml, shipped 
oil’ u> I'lnglmid for using bho lucdoiii of 
tho prc.ss, iii 131. 

Biirkley, Condiutor, hin braveiy in defence 
of tlio Delhi in agamic, id 569. 

Dudanim, the icidonce of Mahomed of 
ltolluat, i. LU6. 

Buitilha, ii. 31. 

Budge Budge, Olivo ill rive 1 ; at, the foib of, 
i. 551; nipbiucd by ('live, 553; results of 
tlio capture of, 533. 

Bidthfc Klmn, a iebcl wubithdar, defeated 
at iSTuJofulmi, in 017, 

Huldnir, tlio feiodil conBioii of, by the Amcor i, 
iii. 344. 

Bulbuu, YMcr of Delhi, uubdwa (lie Raj- 
] loots i GO; micoccdsto thu tin one nf Drlhi, 
liiHoaily emoor and patioiiage of Jiti.ua- 
ture, 07; bis love of pump, wail for lom- 
Jioiftiicc, and fits of economy, 68; rebellion 
of ToglmtlKluiu uyninnb; hin campaign in 
Bengal, 09; Ids death, 71. 

Bulwanb Haig, Zemindar of BcParcH, ii. 
531. 

Bulwanb Slug, appointed Tin (ah Of Bbmfc- 
piior ns hueccwor in liis faHicr, in. 179; 
mipjilantcd by his nephew, 180; reufcoied by 
tlio Brit kill, 1P5. 

BuhvftiitHmg, Rajah of iriwar, set aside by 
)uu nephew Bunco Ming, Hi. 180; Renco 
King, intimidated by the British, mboron 
him one half of tho territory, 187. 

Bundelacliiefn, the rehollion of ihe, ii 708. 
Buudolcuud. pioceedmg.i in. ii, 707; disturb' 
aut-cs in, 821, 

Bm'geisn,(JorpiuaI, forms one of Hioctplofiion 
party at-Bcliii; killed, iii 024 
Jhirgidia, a rohsl i'mou defeated ul, by Lord 
Dlyilo. iii. 701, 

Tluricigh, rcconiiucindfl Kir Kdwaid Mifcchol- 
horno to the ducictois of tlu* Bast India 
(Vimputiy; tho Company lofusca him, i. 

Burko'n, Rdumnil, description of the do vast il- 
fcitniH of IJyiiev All in tho (Jainivtio, ii 479; 
dcMcriptiou of tbc famine in Ihofloulb of 
J ndiii, 510; squicch on Lho Nabob of Arcofc’s 
debts, 6(58; ilrnt ntep timards the Jiupcacb- 
numb of IlaslingH, 011; character of Jiia 
opposition i^i IlriftHnga, 048. 

Burmese), the, mhiinidemtimdinfi ullh, lit. 
132; rwnd a force aoioiH the llvltinh irmi- 
Uor in pniHuit of maramlrrn, 133; the 
puHillanfmoim conduct oi the Indo-Brltlub 
government in regaul to, 134; cimigiauta 
liom Aiiimn dulmcd by, 134, temporary 
m-iangemcnt with, 135; they again clnini 
thu eniimards ironi A varan, 135; com¬ 
plaints of, agaiiiBttlie Biiti.sU, 185; lay on 
embargo on British vessels, at Rungoon, 
YM ; invade the UvIUsii tmltmlca, L3(»; 
their iiiHliIious ilCHlgns, 137; policy of the 
homo authoi itics impeding, 1.38; portions 
of the British lenitmioS claimed by, 438; 
aic bent on uur with tho iBrillsh, J40; 
connnenccnionb of Jinatilitlm with, HO; 
the (pivemor-geueral’s declaration of war 
against, J41; plan of military operations 
a-mllint, U2; their mode of warmre, 142; 
plan, of their campaign, ,143; British force 
omjijoycd against, 143; uriival of the Bri- 
tisii licet at Jkongoou, 144; attach on Ran¬ 
goon and ciipiure of ib, 1J4; error In tho 
plan, of tho aainpaign agiiiiwt, 145 ; succohb 
of the British against, 140; invasion of 
Chittagong by, 147; tho British repulsed 
Tiy, /It ititfnoo, 348; operations in the vici¬ 
nity of bUwigoon against, 149; affair at 
Kemendiuo with, 149; lioavy rains ana- 
pond operations against, HQ; otenslvo 
propnratlQrie made by, 150; capture of tlio 
stook/idoH at ICiuimroob, 150; mptiuo of 
Hyiiam and oporatiouB in XVsga against, 
151; subjugation of their TomuporlM pro- 
vincas, 162; they mako on attack on tho 
British past ftt Hie Ooldon Pagoda, 152; 
aorions repulse sustained from, abiCaiklao; 
their exultation, 163; defeat of thoir lendur 
Kyo Wmigyec. 164; position of the Btitiab 
army ami of ilicira, 164; grout oxertinna 
nuelo hy, 165 ; British buccorbos at Kokoin 
against, IfiB; operations In Assam against; 
subjugation of Assam. 163; two forcofl sent 
overland to Ava ngainet, 157; mutiny in 
tire Araoan annament, 168; dotmrturo of 
tho Aracau force aont against, 169; opera* 
tioiw of tho Avacatx force against, I0B; 
capture of Arfwan, 164; dlnnstern oeoft- 
Bioned to Uio Britisli tiirougli i^nonjh6o of 
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liuruiuK),- - 

geography, ili 1(14; ovei turns of iiulepend- 
ui ice mado to ] Vyu. V»y this British, 11i0;iu)\v 
plan of nperabium agiiinsfc, suggested by Kir 
Archibald Campbell, 1(15; opmifcioim of 
Mujor Sain and General Cotton ag.tiimfc; 
1(35; stockades at I hmabow, 1G6; failure of 
flip attack of fclui British on fcho stockades of 
Dcmubow, lt37; hixlMcijiionb prorwtlinfia 
against, if,7; suflcupBeii iiguinnb, 1RB; ad¬ 
vance of (.lie 1 Mtlflh army into the luluiinr 
of their country and (sajjtura of Promo, 108; 
nogoluitioiiB with, proponed, 100; failure 
of nogntiatioim with, 170; umimption <jf 
liostlli tie-.with, 171; affair with, at Wati- 
guon, 171; a now leader of, Ilia < to Coal and 
di-ubh, 172; renewal of nokotiuthms with, 
37,3; a definitive treaty with, executed, bub 
not rabitli d, 173; bn-ddlties with, manned; 
I*rinc« of »unhid, 173; new tactics or the 
i’rinco of SutiKot, hi a defeat, 174; nogntia- 
tionH with, renewed; peaeo concluded, 
review of t.fio war with, 175; a new war 
with the; Its (sanses, 53fl; expedition 
against the, 533; operations at Rangoon, 
033; the position of now .Rangoon, 031; 
capture of Promo, 534; (fenoral find- 
win’s demUory proceedings, 535; oupbmo 
of lVgu, 530; Pegu (lanuultod by bho Bur- 
mono, hub successfully defended by Um . 
garrison, D30; annexation of I’cgn, 537; 
jmbmifisnai of the King of Avft, 538; peace 
conoludod with Ihirmah, 539. 

Burn, Colonel, li. 781. 

Buvnes, LIcntAiiiuifc Alexander, 1 lift oxpedi- 
iikin np tho Ymbift, iVl. '}&%', the obatadew 
ho inob with, 283; his travels in Oontral 
Asia, 298; his mission to Unbool, 297: fcho 
ostensible object of Ids mission to (Jubool, 
297; his mission to Oaliool a political one, 
297; In's inception by Dost Mahomed, 298; 
ids first, interview with Dost Mahomed, 
299; Ids confmvnco with Dost Mahomed 
on the subject, of Penh aver, 291); Doit 
Mahomed comes to him for counsel in 
referoiiuuto 1,1 io Russian agent in Calami, 
303: ho promises Dost Mahomed British 
protection, 310; Ids views as to the results 
of Lord Auckland's supercilious letter to 
Dost Mai toitiud, 313; the high ground taken 
1 >y him towards Dost Mahomed, 811; Dost 
Mahomed's statement, to, 310; his depar¬ 
ture from C'ubonl, 31G; li is appointment, 
jm envoy to the cliiof of Kilobit, 333; his 
dealings with tho Ameers of Kcimlc, 343; 
Ids treaty with tho Khan of Kilobit, 
353: his dream of security; informed by 
Molmn L:l 1 of a conspiracy among the 
Afghan chiefs, 391; injudicious proceed¬ 
ings of, 392; conspiracy against, 392; lus 
house attacked, und himself and inmates 
mrmlorod, 393. 

Burr, Colonel, at the battle of ICiukeo, Hi. 07, 
Burt, Colonel, hi, 6-1, 

Bliasenitgunge, Havelock's victory over tho 
sepoys at, ill. 640. 

Bunsy, M., captures fort Gin gee, i. 449; his 
influence at the court of Salubufc Jung, 
501; leaves sick, while his onumics are 
plotting against him, 501; his return, 502; 
forsakes Balabufc Jung, G10; Ida negotia¬ 
tions with Basalufc Jung. 020; arrives in 
time to succour Arcob, 623; joins Admiral 
HuiVroin with rciuforcomcntB, ii. 511; ufc 
Uutldakirc, 512. 

Puxor, Major Hector Monro’s victory at, i. 
0,9. 


o. 


Gabon!, proceedings in, hostile to Akber 
Khan, i. 123; ia taken poHsesHion of by 
Akbtir, 13-i; Xaird Min to sornls an embassy 
to, il. 833; Shah Shujah ileea from, 833; 
Shall Shuj ali at tempts to recover the ti none 
of; his utter discoinfitura., iii. 228; Licu- 
tenan bHumes’ mi m ion to, 297; Lieutenant 
Barnes' donarture from, 3J.G; Dost Maho¬ 
med's flight from, 352; Shah SIuijah's 
entvancO into, 362; description of the city 
of, 387; the Bala Hifisar, 388; Shall Shn- 
jah’s refusal to accommodate the British 
, troops in the Bala Ilisaar; erection of 
British cantonments near, 389; British 
sports of the army at, 390 - licentiousness 
of the British troops in, 391; dreams of 
tranquillity as io, 391; suspicions of a plot, 
892; injudicious proceedings of Sir A. 
Bnnm and conspiracy against him, 392; 
Sir A. Bum6s’ hotiso attacked, and him- 
sylf and other iumfttcB murdered, 393; 


Oabnol, - . 

feasibility of mi pp re .suing the mmuTUriinii 
in, at first; failure of Jiisfc e Hints, in. 39 1; 
culpable delays of General, Rlphhmtone 
and bho envoys m dealing willi tho mum- 
re eta on, 395 ; singularinduoislonof Geneial 
Klphiuafcono, 39b; iafcal conhci|ucncoi$ ot 
this indecision, 396; proper moans nob 
employed to quell I ho insurrection in, 398; 
inoompeteney of tlio military and civil au¬ 
thorities in, 399; incficidual application 
for aid U) General Mott, 399; failure of 
application for aid to Ui-neial Sale, 401); 

(tenoral Hlpliiustoiiu ronjuies up tlilll- 
cuUu'S.401; miserableiiwU’ciwioiiof (.encral 
TClpliinbtoue, uiul emnloynient of inadu- 
4 UaLe tiicami In ijuell tin* iusiuicclioii, 402; 
progro.sH of tho iriHiinecUon, 103; llu* Ihi- 
tislicmumisHai iat, tm t cajitured, 401; ((eiie- 
i nl 1'itpliiiiHlonu begins totidhof tci imuvith 
tho iuMirgi'nta, 105; Uaplninn Boyd and 
dolmatone nobly labour to eomiieiiHato for 
tho loss of the* eninmisHariafc stores, 405; KJr 
'William Waenaghten, the envoy, rewuls 
to hrilitwy La piocuro tlie tissUKSlnatlnii of 
tlie piineipul ieln*l eh lain, 407; spiosul of 

thoinsuvruotion, and diminteisof tin? Ibi- 
ti.sh army, 409; mill mitioo of General 1*11- 
pliinstono, 411); mi attack <>u tho enemy 
proposed; difiiculbios and diwcitem, 411; 
a now pnslt.itm taken up by the tummy on 
the ilehmaroo IIJIIh, 412; attempt to dta- 
lodgo tho enemy, 412; rtmolution io hold 
tho cautonment-H, 415; new' attempt to 
dislodge the onemy, 413; fuiluio of the 
ivUiuik w\ U\w AfgluvnH, 4Vl‘, Uve UvUudi 
lontud by tho Afghans, 4<G; nil extmior 
oxertiom uliuudoned; lesolution to come 
to terms, 415; arrogant clomundH of the 
enomy, 416; ruiuoiiH delay, and new pro¬ 
posal for negotiatioim, 416; confureneo 
willi the Afghan chiefs, 417; draft of ji 
treaty submit led by the Urituui, mulostmi- 
Bihly aceoptoil by Um Afghans, 417; evacua¬ 
tion of the Bala llismir by the few British 
soldiers who woro in it, 418; forts oom- 
• niunding th<‘ eautrnunonts summileied to 
tho enomy, 419; intrigues of the envoy, 
and conntor-intiiguufl of tho Afghans, 420; 
extraordinary proposals made by Ale Oar 
Kliun to tho envoy, 421; infatuation of the 
envoy, 421; conference of tho envoy willi 
Akhar Khan; murder of the envoy, 421; 
negotiations renewed with the enemy after 
the murder of tho envoy, 423 ; evacuation 
of the cantonments by tin* British Roldim, 
424; horroiBof tho retreat of Um British 
army; its annihilation, 425; Dr. Bryden 
tlie Kole Hiirvivor of Llio British who ie- 
treated from, 430; tho governov-genevuVu 
virtual permission to Generals 1'oHoek and 
Noth to advauco on, 448; responsibility of 
advancing on, thrown on Goinual Nolt by 
tlie govuiiior-geneiul, 449; triumphant 
innveh of General Pollock on, 458; the 
defeat of tlm Afghans and recaption of, 
453; AVftuderiiigs and ultimate release of 
the Knglifih captives belonging to thu anuy 
of, 454; the British army finally quits, 458. 
C'alHit, Hebufltmn, disco vuvh Kowfoimdlaml, 
i. 190. 

Uabml, sent out to the Host with a wecond 
Pnvtugneso oximdition, i. 163; arrlvea at 
Uiilicut, 1G4; his interview with the Zn- 
morin of Calicut; their mutual distrust, 
164; proceedings advcrBO to, nfcUidiuufc.lOp; 
is invited to Cochin. 100; friendly over¬ 
tures of tin* Rajah of Cochin to, l(i7; pur¬ 
sued by tho ziimorin’s fleet, 1(5/. 

Calcutta, nenuived by tho Koat India Com¬ 
pany, i. 383; tho permission of Kussi-nda&s 
to take refuge in, the origin of thu quarrel 
with Burajah Dowlah, 532; peremptory 
order from Sumjah Dowdoh to desist from 
fortifying, and. tho governor's explanation, 
531; Burajiih Dowlah compels Mr. Watts 
to sign a paper binding him to level tho 
nmv w'orks at, 530; Burajah Dcnvlali ud- 
vancos against, 537; state of Burt 'William 
at, 538; tho enemy's progress against, 540 
genovul consternation at, and flight of bho 
governor of, 540; Mr. Holwell elected 
governor; the garrison riiamcfully left to 
its fufco, 541; attempts to negotiate; t.liu 
fort taken, 542; Kurajah Dowlah in the 
fort, 542; tho Black I lole, 543; tho horrible 
Huiferingfl of the British immured iu the 
Black Hole, 544; Surajtth Powlnli is dia- 
. unpointed at the smaUiiena of tho plunder, 
545; an expedition to, resolved on, 547; 
choice p£ a Commander of the expedition 
to; Olivo appointed; Ids feelings midviewo, 
549; operationn for its recaptui’c, 551; re¬ 
covered by Olive, 554; Surnjah Dowlali 
adyancea on, but is attacked, and iutimi- 


Unlciiilu, 

daiod by Oiivu, i, 557; coui]>Iaiiihi agaimt 
Olivo for not iKU'iuing Innn tliu nabob umi- 
peiuation ftn puvaU*Buileioiuby tlie phm 
del* of; Olivo's defence, 669; general dillu- 
ainti of wealth at, tiwftiilomd by llio sir 
rival of the eonqnenid niibuh’a treuMircs, 
591: (Hive applies to thu pietiidencj of 
Madrsi'i fortius anpply of vaejmeien In fcho 
(oiuieil of, 698: meinlsornol llmeouncil of, 
arrive fiom Kngland, ii 868; ilu .eiiHloii!} 
anddiHHiHSiouH in the council of, 363; tliu 
eouneilof, divided into two hostile I actionn, 
366; diHHousionh m tins nmneil of, on tliu 
land queHtitm, 411; eollii.iou between Mas 
council ol.and Um government, 433; nibi* 
fcrjuy jiroeeedings of fcho council nl, 435: 
action in ought agaiiinb Um (omiejl of, and 
the govoniorgonm.il; iihrupt wilhdiiiwnl 
of LBis same, 486; jurisdhlion of Um au- 
prninc emirfc of, delhmd iiy a new alatnte, 
438; diHfciulMiu ‘0 uccjnione.l in the vicinity 
of, by a fanatical Mahons tan, iii. 205. 

Cult //«(/((, the, of Hindoo elirouology, ii, 2 

Calient, DoGiuna uvriveH id, i. I fill; Hie /a» 
morin of, 157; I)o (iiinia lands at, 157: lh* 
Gama's visit to llio zunioriu of, 15/; Be 
(Junia's i«‘cimd vit-ifc to fcho rumorin of, 160; 
i)o (hiina foieibly detained on ahmo at, 
160; fcrallinof the I’orfcuguese at. 161; hoa- 
Uliby o? tlus ysimoviu of, iu Bo Uamu, and 
Ilia re kali atli ■ 11 , i(C; tins fleet of tho vuum- 
rin of, altimini Be Guimi, 103; Uubuil ar- 
riven at, and has un interview with fcho 
junnorin of, 164; imifcual distrunl, of Cidual 
ao.d the vu.iu<wiu of. UVl; Muovirth Udri^kw w 
ugaiimfc tho Portuguese at, 169; the I'cutu- 
guoi.e factory Htormed at, 165; hom)>ouled 
by Babial, 166; Cabral is pursued by tho 
fleet of lias pamoriu of, 167. 

Oallondar, CupLuiu, iiiti oowatdico and drillh 
at Mmmlijiatiun, i, 616. 

(^ftliiand, his braveiy in Ihe action near llio 
Sugar-loaf Itoeli, i. 497; navoH Trichiuopoly, 
595; appointed oommaudei of Ihe in my in 
Bengal, 6116; i nisi rates Mlmli Alum's pur- 
poses, 667; marches to give Hindi Alum 
liafctlo, 663; his mission to Hyderabad, ii, 
216. 

Ualpoit. captured hytho British, ti. 768; nufc- 
breidoi in, hi. 177; Htr Hugh Rose inoviH 
against, and caplmeH it from Lhe risls li), 
682. 

Cumae, Major, now Colonel, iii\uden Alnl- 
wah. ii, 464; Rmprtiies Hcindia's ramp, 465. 

(Jnmel Corps, foimed by Hir Charles Napier 
to operate against thu Ivlbuli ol Udloli 
Gund.ivu, hi. 502. 

Camp, it Bituloo, described, ii, 112, 

Campbell, an Indn-thitnin, sent out of Um 
Bala JIlwNir to quoU lho iumirvuoUou iu 
(taboo], iii. 394. 

Campbell, Kir Arcldhald, govnumr of Ma¬ 
dras, ii. 083; commander in tho Bm'iueno 
war, iii, 143; Ida npei'iUmm hi iho vlnlnil.y 
ol' Rangoon, 143; cauioii Hut Ktoekndeti 
near RiinRoon, 150; a muv plan of opem- 
tioPH against the Bumnum miggestcd hy, 
106; fm Hun' oiatrafcious of, 167; euptuves 
llio stockades of Doimbow, 168; iidvmieew 
h»t(> tlui interior of Bunmih, 468; euptmea 
Rrmno, 169; propoao^msgotlatiomi with tho 
Bimnoso, 169; refmineH hoHtillties, .171; 
proecodfi against Maim Nomyo and Kyo 
vVungyce, and defeats fcliem, 172: defeutM 
tho I’rineo of Humiot, and concludes ihu 
war, 174. 

Campbell, Brigadier, at RanmugKur, ill 520; 
his bravery at CliUlhvmva.Ha, 521; at Luck* 
now. 674. 

Campbell, Hir Colin (Lord Clyde), arrives In 
India an wmnnnnder-in-elilef, rii. 6Hi; 
places himself at thu head of an adequate 
f orce for tho relief of Lucknow, 657; leaves 
Cuwnpoor for Lucknow tho uumlier und 
composition of tho forces under his com¬ 
mand, C59; Regina ldu iidv<xuru on Luck¬ 
now; capture of the Dillon: Ra, park, and 
Heomidor Bitgh, CGO; cnptiuu of tho KlutU 
Kujoof, 6(11; cffuola the removal of the 
women and children from fcho vusldoney, 
662; segui'CB tho nsjnoval of tho gtirilaoii 
from the residency; sMlfui mode of pro¬ 
ceeding in doing so, 603; leaving Geiuual 
Outrem with tv mifiieicnb force in tho 
.Ahimbngli, he pro reed h to the relief of 
Cmmpnor, where (leneml Windham in 
besieged by fcho rebel b, 664; reaoheH tho 
entrenolnnonfcs at Cawnpoor, 666: having 
eifeefcod tlm safe removal of Um fumllieu 
mid wounded in his care, ho attacks upd 
dofeata the rebel* at Oawnpoor, 667; hav¬ 
ing coi up aired tins relxda at Oawnpoor, ho 
eucamps at b'ntfcehghur, 609; ho advumna 
finally on Lucknow; his plan of attack. 
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Cunpb H M|i ( olin 

m ()70 Ins upoi Unm iigim t Tin know 

1/1 open Hid < iinnii| ii a «u it thoul< 1 1 
in Li hil uud ( 7b now 1 in 1 ( ly It lu 1 t 
mwt o[h nihon In <)u I n mut ihn 
id ili lmpitilamitiuu t )l attack< nml 
th liuuill tin tmLol tin Jv null ol Aim. 
Hut (>J8 tit tilths tin foil ol Slnuikt i|noi 
It intlj INC to I! n ) Mil lilt)) ( 1 ) In i i m 
suit ol bum M itllmo /()() lim mil u tin n| 
npuntimi lit tin t Mn. ubtls tU i ulnliu 
111 It palili 701 

< nnpb II I) maid In i opu ilioun l 

i mint llvdu All n J / ut Mun il n<, 

r I) (u€ tiltuk 7 r 7 ub lMhl 1>20 (21 
( 1 in ulc hhu-limm ilu on nn Iphy lie II U/ 
(.in i.l llu t mn tnufi l by 1 11 /o i D‘ 

( in 1 ih it hi m il ol n IMi mn uml us a 1 u i 
n( ill HID <i ntnilnn ol by tho Bull li 
i vpi 111Utn Lo Aft li umliut dI hlmli 
Shuj ih ii miptkni nt rCi i in mmiyiii 
n amst tlu Jot inf I mniiitun «>7<t ntiiln 
ol Allan nil nlM'ii lhc< ill toldlsustii Ml 
tlolt il of Mm Aft Ilium at H8 («oiu t il 
1 I) l.un limit)a ni bl h> tl livti il up dm 
ltiiulul by (ituoiill Nolb nml Majm 
,luiw Ihw m HI ] ii | luulmmi ftn tlm <U 
ft mo of ly(«t mini NoM' H) an Afghan 
Httimiitl i bake it by hU ting niiiuituiti I 
111 

CkuwUUh wp \iUomoCUu UAUsUlu \tt Oft 

(. iNinml ul lv. Mujni I>i\nu t I suipUnn nL 
Mm ci mud mound, tho Ihltmh tump ut, 

u 003 

Oiumlnc, 1 ml ( ovtuim (nut il of [mill 
ill r iM nnUn Hut ill ill ot tlio 

imdhin r wdniysaM hut adrp j « 5D1 hiu 
loot lauiutlim ii iptw tin ' Mimiopoy mutiny, 

• IK disavow i All tl ih In i piooTiiuutiiou 
51), bin itKHlmuatimi on (In t upturn of 
IMnl ( ’5 hh luooliunation Inliudul to 
li u id mi tip uiptiiu of bucknow (8) 
hh iiiiHltumilioii tlonoimml l>y 1 old 
1 lludim null in Inn duuputi li 0‘H , indig 
niillmiol him mil liiH 1 i it ni Im oulhuu 

< < plloii of bmd I 111 nbmongli u tit >i till li 
m Id) pr itluuutlon modlllul » fuio 
luiblldhMl DM 

(nmilitq. Mi upp tinted (.m i rnm ) mn lal 

< t In li i mid it in in hi 128 

Cumin ( iniKiiu, lent on a mi Mini to 
kiimm n Hi I Hi 
(aumigc tho uihm of 1 17 

< 'untoo tlm (imn of m it 1 itlml to Air Tin I 

111) H il MU 

( Him «i) (ot d nop druihlt 1 l»y IHa/ i 
NO pi hi i tin u id h hvuu tho I uu h 

(in 11 m huh n roi 

Onpih, tlm toundu of Lhonlln Jutlo hinwh 
of fchoHuikhyaiiht ol of philosophy il 118 
Cippu ('oiom 1 idff mmiKiuioii ii HID 

< maiicoli, ciiptmu of by( tpUinDavis, Il 
tblJ 

(iulent Mm Initio ol, 11 (0? 

Oannkhad Siijiant nun of Iho (Vpltwlou 
piu ly at IX llil, Killed hi un 
(’muu, Sn Janie i, gtmiwn of Bombay 
<t< l DSlft tho J( ijllll Ot JlONlklV. Hi JbS 
f urmi Miijm,HuumoitluH'iimnuNdof Min 
HtiMiili hi my hi rmlm I 701, liN irotipu 
hufloun mutmuin D7K. unurci pioHuntH 
tonimiy bo umnnmt Dio m tlm rouutll 
of Bomluvj, il 117 iimuuIiuiithMohmil 
i Kiutmi mi ji point of (tinmttu, UK, Inn 
(tmaidly umdutt in Mm %x)xdlHon bo 
1'OKImil, 11) diritnlrtiod Mm hi i vuo J r )I 
tiiu niitifi Mu 1 mi uni m it» uml phyult d ha 
huu» of. 1 -123, Uio Mulnuttiu bionKhi 
into, 4U ntnl o ot nUniin in, I'M flunl 
miHN^onumb laipiiliiic by Dud Alum 
Jiiictou, 11 721, oliiimuntn lo tho throw 
of, A/oom n UmiJitU luadu nalnbol, IV 
(lUjjin, pupltuhlum ol, to tho CJotuiittuy, ii 

Caipmihi ( olimil, 111 11 
l nuiud Mm imuil mu iit» morit at, ImUioon : 
Atlioluil Uiuniiko «nu Uount dhUhO i 
IllU (iiptuiool, by Uuplam Alomon i»32 i 
(uMikcilii tho Hindoo «od of wai. U 28 
Ciutrldcui thouMiisoii, iihuL by tho mpoirt 
lUHVPrOtinf far dhuilmillouu' ill Srti 

Oflilwiialifc Colonol, aihwpift bo ioateno 
dlBOiplinu aiipnm Mm Ikmjml nmLltUvcr**, 
apinihiitdto Uunmdj, ill itift 
(JivsliuiMo, Akbiu a (ampaigii in, and oon 
njuOHtof. i fiiUnrtd of Jiunjoob SingH 
axpedUlon ugafiiftb, 111 27fl 
CusUmuo Uato, tho, of iJullii, bloMti open, 
ili WO 

Oirntm, Mahmunel, tnviuka India, I 40, Ida 
(onqueMa 40, »luifidnr ionmgo taken m 
him by a iluutddei of the liaiftli of Ihah- 
nmnaukd, U , 

danplnn Men, ei-ronooua notions ox Urn I J or- 
tiiuns rOBpepting, L 27f 


t ask amunc Mu. Ilinlin n 1 tho iJuih 
mm) 4 11 tlio( ih iluyaitLu l V mj m II 
tlu Sulim I 1 , mnv 11 now idnibihcl 
with ]>! »f( ision iLiidliulm J1 dtuUot 
niMlt It lo h Dei k l r ) t islt in oh tacit 

10 tlm i)jni ul of ( lu i hi mil \ lb 

( nsth Kill 11 bill plOpOfHH lllllfcltn )( olil 
l (our i intainmc tin b i ihip ]« »\i m n j of 
tlu iiuviliailaoi tlio bint iudn (. >m 
puny hi l 

( Lulfhkl Capinln pout to Taw n 1 m c { 
(Hull lull In ih mu i hi i w»y«, ( to tlu 
Slrmh of Mtigalhaom an l tlm 1 uih i 
201 hii kI tn to I <ml Ifudion 20 • 

(awiu o n Mn n> ltiuiiof Su Himj IMiccl 
n al i if 5Sl mutniv at 5 4 l} ultnkoii 
Sn llnny W lu i |i i k jiiHilion l>v Nun 
Hdilh BH tiugi of by Nam Sdill) r |r » 
rupl I illation ol r/)( tiuidury tf tlm 
lilulrf MO dioutii h (tninuttul by N in t 
Sahib 0 )7 lim i kl hju (t u lo pi cm nti d 1 1 
Hint link i tioopi on tlu.ii (nUrm;, 02/ 
Haul )(k it Muu ulwtu iruivi iiilnrimii r 
luwMfiom 112 Unin 0 Wmdlmin bint Lb 
< lit il m, by tlm loin i) all iclm tlu in and 
n d fiat id Sh ( olin ( aizipboU imuilus 
to hill Hit! I)()I Sit i olin ( iimpbclliilt ickn 
nnditmti Mionboln at U‘7 
(Jay, (iiiituin Ioiuh hn life ul Kiulu u H ( ) I 
(lonROiHlnpoI Mu pit mn India in 110 
< c.viiv\\iw\U.i\ ol tbt UhvAww nib nvaw i w wf 1 
a Ih ilmim n 12 thu ilvo nan um uh 

11 nl u lUinuH ol tlm uil| r m 11 multi 
jiliull of knim l r » Htlf fufIi ltd toibiimi 
1 

(himHah in 102 

blmhw 11 < oh ud Ins pi (latlonft agawst 
Vail id iambi h 8) r i wujnidul Oil 
( hamli lhiin JiiinmUa Ni ii!lo Hi 010 
ChmubiUt) Hh (. IkliIuj Nauourl hid^t ol 
tlio mipumo i nmt of Tkiicul Hi 20'J 
{ Iiumpum, Ooluml di fuiti tho h dnlla 11 
J27 app ilnttd to (Huh lu Mi Mitklklon a 
Plata Jim 

(. hand l>ub> lu l lu mimn » 112 
t h uid i, tlu fmtof lakotihy t ulouolAdiuii < 

HI 'H 

(lmudiiuui,Mo (hvn pknaub to atimk 
but 1 1 pit i imti d l)y tho Nabob of la ni al 
J fill, tluuli kuuHOl jM, UlhoaduiiuiR 
HCAhint andiiptim i 001 
( hiiwhiv Knntil Hi l2‘) 

ClnwhiTul niinbtci of Min Nl/ana il PLM, 
ill 22 bin Inilunru o in tlm Ni/iun a i ourl 
221 1 1 Ih duullntrt wxlli AVlIlmm l'ldmu & 
(lo, 122 

thniUa Ham Silk, Ihijiili.iii 10 22 
Uhn bach ihldu tlw Havilockfi c()nlUot 
tilth tho miilmooiH ub 111 l M 
(IhiLilknr, Inu\( lr (hfindtd liy ( iphim 
lothniKbon, oiuuiAfcul, ill 10J, lnumfl 
down pj/ 

(’l)iuUn I, lClng ciaiitH a uown liioiiBn to 
rival timluH to tlm J iwb India Uowpmiy 
t 2h7 bnja l ho ( onipany R lwppoi on unlit 
mid m Hr it fm u iliIy iwmoy, 272 
Ohiutm of tho 1 1 utt ItulU Uompanj, i °U 
A iu.w trnnti tl by < 'lulili »II JJ1 a new 
gnuitod by AVlillum All, 3D5, louowta by 
ui mgt) III ii I 

Uluoloo. a a kin uteri l'lndano 1» ulrr, ldi 
null fail mum ill 17 tu.ts lu union with 
Klim in Jvhim, 4‘) Ins duua 50, Mr in 
luntlfi on Sm.ib CO, inmity lutwimi him 
and hint ud Is hauinovintHiipitul notion, 
70, piURiiib 4 l him by bli John Malcolm 
and duipt i Ion of hie duua, bL 
dboliu) ii l>h> 

Uuimhibiy Uiudoa, Il 128 
t li< u UusvoiA all uitft) Rtoiy of ii 2JTi 
( luyio Sing, Ihitlsh rdivtitniR willi, ii fi.U 
wcaobioNH ftom, 512, inudo a pilaowr lu 
life ptdiwt Iw Haatin^ BSD mono and 
ostapt'af. BJ?; umiofiwith him all hiafcioa 
BimiR 53 l > . . 

(hiUUnbmai, failmo ol Cogto h ath nipt ou 
il 189 , , 

Child. HU ,lolm, appolutiu oaptniuconmnl 
cil tlio 1 iwt India UowDkny, l 141. U1 r nn 
(lanpuiouRlondutt 315 hlaxiowoiloRimaHfl, 
J17, U1 h dopusillon below pmllainonb aa 
to tlio albuml h).U)W7 of tho bast India 
(SmipimbdiU . ,, , „ 

djiUlrou Hindoo tho tmfaumiablo inllu 
eueo to which they art) subloetwl li 200 
('hiUiftnwallA, tho buttle of. lii 523 
Uhhiw Midumwd Todhlftk'H project of snh 
(bUiiff, i 89, Iho ftbtounptof tholcasb India 
t.'ompany to form a buuln with, 334 
Chiugloput and (ovoloug. pmmmblops of 
tho Uiltkih foi tlwBiegripf, J 483, capbuio 
of, 1 iy Olivo, 48B, luipotUince of, Ihuich 
abtomptHmi, DOC rti 

OlihiaulmtJ 1 *abs, the 11121 
OhisMUn, kientonaiib, hfe doabh, ih 80, 


( hitli'onc fu},itl\(R Ai lain Ritth m 
Hi 132 miuiuuluiR, iollowttl l)j tlu Ilm 
oust, tnlii HI tlu HuuiujO d inn Mu 
uuignnl i who hast itttkdm III invaded 
by Hu I ixrmu i 117 
( hUbnujiLs tlu tilth tmcti n 72 
( hlltapi t ( nolo < ipbui h i () 

Untt oi id I in I ul by Ala u dm, i 82 tlm 
loituiHH t 82 mo/i , Mu mjfthof iniuntm 
ut Delhi pi oi on il mido ttilnijuu Mr con 
diticm oflm idea 8J, hnucaiu 83 

< Ju him el il 478 » !< 

( italcia itaiaviccs in tlu Bulnh cunpin 
Mu jew. 1817 In 7b 
( homo n i tiu a Jut lui hi n 78{ 

< liota Nuukjoi diibmlaiiuh in m 2( t 
( lionlc, He or J)au i i (17 

( krtiil Hiuiwillijil tifl between tlm roifn- 
lui e and (..iijt l d Huts i 188 
C h mlh it i i 401 

Uiijitlan Mi (i initphii mi at Rcehipoor 
)iih uiiHrilaced oouIuUneo in tlm null tins 
polite in 589 

C lniutlmiltj not oliot«< ul low 1ththe \ Uloie 
nmtlny n DIG, iintiuoniftblo pihitnm oL 
eonvats to, in India in 20(i now ueulo 
turn in fas mu of eonvuls to mUoeluctd 
by Sir W dlnuu Ijcntnie 1, 20(1 it) mitueiieb 
on Indin 705 

(Immolngy of tlio Ilhulot h tlu n 2 
(dnmuT Uwttkysssf bySWus kbnn Vmv ( 
111, fulluu of tho attumptof tho IhituK 
on ()S1 tlio tn illy of ii £JJ 
( huntl komiwiii ih I8G 
( lunula Snhib hm tie aeIp rj, i ill hit,con 
ntttimiwilhI’otulhInny 113 apnsmni 
with (ho Mnhudtiu ill lmuoimd by 
Duple ix 115 Ins piouAduiks at Isistwi 
135 hm ixp(difciun itfeiuiHt Taiijou, HI 
at Vole undo 157, hiluk^nuH Iiiehmo 
lolj, 171 Majm 3 tiw 11 in t attempts to 
mupiim liiR camp 471, lui troopa eUmil 
him 177 tin r to ciUct his cm ape, 177, Ins 
timlfito i/9 
( hup)us) a hi 225 

(lim ut Sing ii Sd h t hu f hiR ri o and hiu 
uns, HI Hil). luBthalh *70 
(lutte Colonel, at AT in dun, Hi 577 
l lmttm Hmi„ mini an mmueetion m 
llll/AUh, III 51b 

(« aw tho Is or Hum Mud umlipetpobsiR 
Hion of, i 503 Rliitu ot ultairri m 010, ii 
‘211 j nmb nf,1o tho 1 a t India (ompuny 
'ill, uniingcmemtM of tlio Conipanj is to 
214, ■uu/illatnig <oudmt of tho Aiwliuii 
pusUUncy rift to 215 Mi lliiRtniKH’ pro 
IK) ud lo u do Iho to the A»i/um Alb 5^3 
(.1 irke Minor, iii b2 

(.laiuhift (unmal Had out fiom tiigliiTul 
hr ii m< min i of the. emuiml of lUngul ii 
M oppoweel to IIuRUngB, Did 411 418, 
Anmiu h fclu ofHeo of govt uint general, 421, 
his death 128 

ChblKirn Alajoi, lim thi.uhr at Nuft’ooBk 
I'ttfH iii 171 

(!Ii mate of India i 7 nmdilviiig caURes of, 
8, lu at and humidity e 1 8 
Olive Itobul liiRbiavcumdintaiulrian’mv 
ewape at thu i>ie go of Devkotta, i 418, h.lfl 
e nly life, 4D, hia iipiiolntrucnt its wtifcn 
llu In i coiiKtltutional mehwicholy, 411, 
liluvsrapo altu Iho ukgt of Madias, 441, 
Hinuular Aiu-cikite oJ hmi 442 obtains un 
e nslgu's eommisblon, 442, Unugo of eowai'- 
clico atulost him, Its refutation, 419, Ins 
pudeinhiatinRtnuiHMes, 442, at Mienkac 
of A^olt mulit, 457, atcompanlen Plfioi to 
iclicvy V< relacbohiro, 459, hu narrow on* 
eapu on hiHicbiunfuiiu Vouhioholimi,4fi f .l, 

]ltfloxpedlUou toIriclilnopnly 4(30, atUuk 
aneUiipturOHAie^it, K»0 , pw anea tho gAni 
sou of Arcfit, 461, Ih tieafcguil in Ai cot, 401; 
enptmoa Timmy, 4e 7 hin vict< iv at A i neu> 
itiS ULpbuies (biijevclau), 4ii8 liiB'vitttoi’y 
(lb t ovmyiuuik, 41)9, m (juiuIb Mflior 1 aw- 
i alien in command of ft fence to Tin hi mn 
poly, 473, bun Mia command of a ihvmkm, 
175, Ir in (burner at Bamliuoxam, 475 i ex* 
posed I n now dangers 17 b, captures Oovo- 
long, 181, captimm Olitngleimt, 485, amyes 
at Bombay with the lank of Colonel, 509, 
cixiiutUt-lon to, iiiuteaptiim of Bevhdi OKI, 
Appointed b> tlm Cdnipany uoimiilirukn of 
the expedition to ik-ngal, 349 his letters 
to tho Court of Dime tors, 649, tha flcpift" 
dr on ftnel land fbrui under Ms cominuiul, 
voyage to Bengal, 550, ho oohmmilwts 
npeuitiowi 551 hluneloia committed 552, 
oupfciiroB thnfmb of Budge, results of tho 
capture, 553, locovom Cfakutta, 554 r hia 
infiumdorstamlfnca with Admiral watflou, 
054, His attack on tlio Nabob of Bengali 
cMli 55(1, jfcftkeeft tieatywith Uio nfthoh. 
his defence of it, 559 prcpaies to Attack 
CTifturteriWio, hut k prevented W Miti 
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Olive. Thiborfc, — 

nabob, i.S'il; iidviumea against and captures 
(Jh.uiilenmjforo, 7)115; the fciklo oT Kabul 
tiling lMintowed on him by tho nabob, 557; 
Ids partieipafcum in the eomiihaoy against 
tho nabob, 569, bin diHuimnlabian to wan is 
tlio nabob, 576; sots out to perform Ins 
' part of lliG csompii acy, 57*t; his atatemonfc 
ot‘ grievances, and march from Uluunlor- 
ntigme, 575; holds a council of war, R7ti; 
liia march to PI assay. 577; hia victory ab 
1’llt-woy, 073; salutes Moor JalMcr ns Nabob 
of Bengal, 581; softly Moor .lallior on the 
musmnl, 582; the deception practised by 
liini on Oink’hmul, and it 1 ! melancholy 
ofFueta, 533; his futile attempt to justify 
lilddeception, 535; hia disputesabout (ho 
spoils, 51)1; inainN mi Moor .Tallur paying 
treaty money, 545; his interference on 
behalf of Itaumamin, 649; obtains fimn 
Moor Jallior for the Company a monopoly 
of ail the fialtputro Hindu within hiH do¬ 
minions, 050; his opinion of Moor .Fattier, 
Gill; he returns to JVfoorsheilabnd, 051; his 
complaint bo the. nabob of the conduct of 
his son Me or un, (351; ho in net included 
in the new council of Bengal 052; he is 
invited by the council to become president: 
his refusal, but subsequent acceptance of 
the alter, (353; Ills letter to Meet- .Talllcr 
in respect to the shazivla, G5i»; the sliu- 
ssadn's letter feu him, G5G; his reply to tlio 
Klmvada. (*57; hastens to Patna, which in 
besieged by thu aha/iula, am! relieves it, 
G37; hb jaghiro, (353; objections to Ills 
jaghiro, t)59; prepares to oppose tho Butch 
arinamunt mint to Bengal, GG0; his reply 
to the Dutch manifesto, 061; resolves to 
depart for England, 6(33; attempts to dis- 
Bimdo him from returning tuEngland, (301; 
Ilia letter to the 13ail of OlinMiftm, setting 
forth his views as to the future govern¬ 
ment of Bengal, (304; bin estimate and 
proposed employment of its revenues, (3(35; 
Lord (Hinfchmn'rt reply to his letter, GlVi; he 
quits India, Odd; Jit.u’ocopbien in England, 
(333; his dlssatiHlaeliou, US4; his anxiety 
about bln jaghira, (38*1; lie and bin party in 
a minority in the Mast India House, 685; 
his right to the jaghire is disputed, 035; 
discussion as to his reappointment to 
India, 085: want of cordiality between 
him and tno directors, (386; arrangement 
as to his jttjfhire, 08(1; powers conferred 
on him on hi.s reappoint) atm t to India, 
6S7; Ills outward voyage, 083; kin first 
proceedings at (.'aloitlta, 648; ho makes an 
arrangement with the Nabob uf Uung.il, by 
which too latter becomes a pensionary of 
tbo Company, 61)1; his visit to Allahabad, 
and announcement to Shah Alum, 682; 
Srlrsmno duties assigned to him, 095; bo 
applies to the Madras presidency for the 
supply of vacancies in tbo council oE Cal¬ 
cutta, and the discontent resulting there¬ 
upon, G‘J8; carries into elfect too orders of 
the direetora for abolishing double baba, 
099; his firnmess in suppressing the mu¬ 
tiny occasioned by tlio abolition of double 
batta, 700; his lenient treiibmenb of tlio 
Milt hiatus, 701; establishment of a fund 
called “(/Hvo’h bund/’ 703; hia health 
seriously airecfeed, 704; he resolves to quit 
India; departure, and reception in England, 
705; Ids tenure of the jughiro extended, 
706; power and activity of bis cuuuiics, 
706; important results of his aebievoinontH, 
706; letter to Lord Unto in relation to tlio 
treaty with franco, ii. 207; his double 
govonimrmt of Bengal, and abuse a conse¬ 
quent thereon, 288; he gets Hustings ap¬ 
pointed a member of the council of 
Madras, 303; hia opinion of Hustings, 307; 
diurges against lnm in the India House, 
334; his defence, 335; liia account of tlio 
Oompiiny’s embamiflfmiont, 336; impru¬ 
dence of part of his do fence, 33G; honours 
eho wared on 1dm, 337; supports tbo aboli¬ 
tion. of sumwiwuvfi, 339; pitiful charges 
against, 339; lawsuit commenced by tbo 
Company against, 340; Burgoyne’a ruBolu- 
tiona against, 340; bin defeuce, 341; dis¬ 
cussion of Burgoyne’a adverse motion, 311; 
motion in favour of him carried, 342; uu- 
fWttlsfftCtoyy result of tbo vote In favour of 
him, and unfavourable* influence of the 
ndverfle |)rcictiediug3 cm liisnuud, 342; his 

Olivia Fund, the establish nr out and amount 
of, t, 703. 

Cdive, Lord, governor of Madras, Ids 
opinion of the Nabob of the Carnatic, ii. 
719; has a personal, interview with toe 
< -Nabob of thcOkrnatio, 722; placCA Aaeern- 
,-U-DowIabon tbe jhugnfirt, 723,, 


CloA, Colonel, bis visit to .Fnnvunb how 
llnikar in his camp, ii 745; forma lliu 
treaty of Bnaaoiu with tlio puislnva, 746; 
sen fc against Amcor Khun, 826; sunt to 11 y- 
dovabadtosuppmw tlui mutiny l.limc, 811, 

Clydo, Lord. Hue Uum/ihfU, Ah' (Jolui. 

Cochin, the i’ortuguefio invitod lo, i. 166; 
the 1 'orl ugucse romovo from (Juliniit to, 
166; Do Nuuva arrives at, 168; tlio J&uno- 
rin of Calicut proposes 1111 attack mi, 171; 
arrival of the expedition under Albu¬ 
querque at, changes the aspect of afi.dis, 
172; tlio Zamorin ot Calicut tonuK a coali¬ 
tion iigainsl, lmt in deli .vtedund humbled, 
172; placed under British management, 
ii. 337. 

Ooehbnni, Colonel, ii *119. 

Codringliui, Capfam, hia hravorv at Cliari- 
kuv; is mm tally woniwled, hi. 40!) 

Coins, receidly discovered, throwing light 
on Indian history, I. 33; of UnUun Mah¬ 
moud, 52. 

C'ok'brooke's Tin li'eVincx in My no re, quoted, 
ii. 601, note. 

Columbus, Christoph or, hia enlightened geo¬ 
graphical views and discoveries, i. Ill); 
points out tho direction in which tlio l'oulo 
toTudiahiy,150;liiHaiTival in tlieTiigua.162. 

Calvin. Mr., liouteiimit-govornor of Agra, 
deceived by iiaiivo duplicity, iii. 583; hia 
proclamation disapproved by Lord Can¬ 
ning, 599; Ida death, 658 

CJomboniuive, Lord. Hoe Cotton, Brfpqdh'r- 

(iem ml. 

Commissariat, the Uindou, deaerihed, Ii, 112. 

Company, tho. Hue KoU India Oomyaiiy. 

Uompnss, tlio inariuor’H, iiilluoneo of tbo 
immntion of, on navigation, i. HU. 

Comyn, Major, lit I ho attack on tho stockade 
of .Ictpoor, iii. 17. 

Cojifodomey, a general, fcoovpol tho TJritiah 
from India, ii. 471; Ilyder's Hluiro in it, 472. 

ConflaiiB, M., loft by Duh'iyiu tlio Northern 
Cirearp, i. 610; draws up hia foreus to repel 
Colonel Fordo, CIS; defeated by Colonel 
Fordo, G13; urges Hnlahut Jung to uoml 
bin forces to Maaulipatiini, 014; lKihieged 
by Colonel Fordo in Miwnllpataui, GIG; 
mirrendoifl, 617. 

Conjovomm, captmed. by Olivo, i. *108; fflir- 
prised by Jjally, 621. 

Oonollvand Htodilavt, jirisonora in Bokbam; 
Sir William Maeuagliton's i>lan for their 
liberation^ ill. 368. 

Conolly, Lieutorumb John, liia lettur to 
Molnm hal to further tlio u.mwUnJiMun 
policy of liis undo, Sir William Muo- 
nnghten, iii. 407, 412. 

Constantinople, tho Conoeiiu and Vouetimia 
atrive for tho ascendency lit, i. 146, 

Contract, a singular, cntciwl into by the iSant. 
Eiulla (Imnpany, i. 361. 

Contrasts in Hindoo character, ii. 204. 

Converts to Christianity 1'iom lJindoolam, 
their unfiivourahl(! ]H>sitiou; now regula¬ 
tion to imnmvo it, iii. 2(11. 

Coolcc, Hir Tlumuiii, called before parliament 
to give an account of money given to mem¬ 
bers of parliament for Korvicos done in the 
hunsu for the Company, i. 360; I till for his 
indemnity, 361; his iliBcloBures. 361. 

Cooper, (Jaloiu’U at UmugUur, iii. 16. 

Coorg, tho rajah of, Ida ill-Lreatmant by 
Hydor and Tippoo, Ji. till.; the fidelity and 
generosity of the rujali of, (112; tbo rago 
of Tippoo when ho luulersbood that lie was 
coho deprived of, 620; toy rajali's aceomit 
of tho battle of Sertasucr, 69*1 \ tho ornelfcy 
and brutality of tho now rmab of Viva 
Hajmidm; a revolution In, iii, 209; an¬ 
nexation of, to tho British territories, 210, 

Canto, Captain Eyre, appointed governor of 
Calcutta by Admiral Walnon, 1 , 554; cap¬ 
tures JJrxighly, 555; capturea CutwiUi, 075; 
Ills vote in tho council of war before tlm 
battle of PlftSfiCiy, 577; hia sxihmUUuu 
against U 10 French near Fubnn, 583; ad- 
vaucuH to Monghir, 589; hia bold mutch 
wlthniuUnouH tvoopa, 589; bis IlYnmeHHiu 
dealing with nmtiucera, 59i); hia recall, 59U; 
be profits liy Lolly’s hlundor iu dividing 
liii forces. 622; captures Wandiwasli, 022; 
captures Camngoly, and biakca an at¬ 
tempt on Aroafc, 623; his movonieptn and 
these of Lolly, 623; las advance to relievo 
Wamliwiwh, 025; do feats Lully, 627; ho 
captures Cluttapet, G29; Iayii aiege to Areot, 
which BuribnderH, 629: rejects a present 
from Mortiz A li of Volloro, G30; capturoH 
Ikirmacciil, ,030; captima various places 
around romliohorry, 031; captures Villo- 
borc, 034; prepares to l)OBlego J > oiullcbevry l 
635; is ftiiporaeded in eornnmnd by Chilo- 
nd MAuean, $36; Oolonol Mophou being 
wOnuuod, Qooto rygumos too command, 
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Conic, (hplain Kjin, — 
i. 637; I’oiuliHuTi'v iiurjemlou lo him, ('39; 
dispute lu'Uuvn him ami ihe Minims pu* 
mdoiicy, (Dl; uppoiiUed (auHn Kyn’Coult*) 
to :aicered (lenerat Claveiing, both as 
member of council and innnnuudor-in- 
ohlof, ii. 429; sent tu prepare mdlltiry ie- 
sourees on the nurlb-win( fioulier, 452; 
arrives funu lleugal to impemede .Sir Deo- 
tor Monro in tlio war against llyder, 485; 
IrtlvOft Ihu field uguiimt ItUw, 4H5; lelh via 
AVandiwash.487; dOnUllovyoiieiuliouaimar 
Cuddaloro, 488; Iheeuuueil of Madias givo 
him rnililmy ini.tiuelioiia : his reply, 459; 
failure of Ilia iitlomptont ‘liilanihrinu, 189: 
liih vk'lnry over lljdei’ All at I’mloNuvo, 
491; fnu.limtesaunth'inpttil ’PrppooKahili 
io cut oil’ a detachment 1‘nun Ikugid, 
(apliivcs 'rcipiihnoro, 491; conqueiu Myder 
All at I'ollllore, *(94 ; Ills iroupnuu* in u.int 
of jiroviaiona, *11*5; coiiquers llyder at Hho- 
liujdmv, 495; an atliiek on a detachment 
of Ida repulsed, 496: orrumi a supply of 
provitamin liom Akillore* and l,ikes Chit- 
tour; aturvulion in bin arinv, 497; iudan- 
geimmly 111, yet luiulwia to lelleve Vclloie, 
499; liinqmnrel with hol’d Maeallnoy,Rill; 
ollendhc Krnidi bat llo, which they deell no, 
503; kuccuhhI ill encmmlor with tijikir at 
Anica, 603; lesigimhim ouotimid to Major- 
general Htuark, 505; bin death, Mt; on the 
I’xtmnrdtimvy 110 wets hcM.ouvd on iiiin by 
tlio Bangui gmmoment, 529. 

Cope, Captain, sent in command of an 1 \pc- 
dltionio Taujoui, i. 430; bin iinimeoemlul 
attemjitp on Aladma, 400. 

C'ormvallia, Lmd, Ilia opinion of Mir John 
Muephcrsoii, ii,66J: made (Joveinor gene¬ 
ral or India, 668; Ills appointment gene¬ 
rally approved. 1)711; first miportanfeuet'ioi' 
Ivin luliuinintuition ; oiuieela Macplieimm's 
treaty with t.ho MnlullMilH, 670; ilia view 
of the financial diillciilUes of |ho Com. 
puny, 571; his float lugs with Ihn Nabob of ' 
< )i a lo. and final iiunngenientw it h lain, 671; 
tlio idiu'/uda's olfereil visit declined, 573; 
Ids fmbHcqiujiib iuteivicw with the 1 ,ha* 
yatla at Benares, 574; N'lviam Aii’u livaly 
with, 680; questionable pulley of hiu hi 
reviving mi old treaty villi NDum All, no 
ns to givo it (ho oflVob of a new, 6SI; 
JiiH motivoi for the cournu adopted, 582; 
formualripki league iigalu.st'i'IppooHuhib, 
585; Ills letter to (hiynmnr Holland, 5l<7; 
resolves to eouuiuuitl in person agalniife 
'I’ipjjou, 593; letter to his bioMiev, tlio 
Bishop of Lichfield and LWenlry, 694 ; iio 
ojujiiH | he campaign, 696; bin navi nw escape 
from a dash made at him by three of Tlp- 
pi 10 ’fl lioi’KOMicu, 597; takes Bangalore, 6u7{ 
imrmiofl Tippoo, 699; resolves to advance 
on Herlngapatam,600; labpubu foragonn. 
ml oiigagemont with Tippoo, 601; gahm 
tlio biyttlo of Caidgat, COB; In uompeJh'il by 
want of provifiloim to n[treat. 003; in rnuL 
e.oiuvd and relieved by tlio Malimtliv*, 603; 
prneceds with the Mimpithbatn Bpiiglitnru: 
avrangomuntmuid opemtioimof Mm united 
army, 605; his imply to Tippou’w nxprea- 
Hlon of Ids deiilro hi iiegnt-ialu. 606; moves 
from Him galore, (107; cap turns Nimdidroog, 
607; lays uiago to and captures vSuvimdroog, 
(,0S; makes anight attack on Humignpalum, 
612; I'emilts of Ida night attack on Heringa- 
]iataiii,lU3: jHWOumleiUuheinlingaelmvi'e 
615; twiftolioroiui atteiupfc plan tied agaiu.it 
bis life by Tippoo, (U7i iiifl ultliiiutum of¬ 
fered toTippuu, 618; Tippoo’ii sous are deli- 
vored Lo lnm as hostages, 020; Ida views op 
(he peace made with Tippoo, 623; lihuivauivu 
policy in refereneo to tho Main,dtan, 621; 
Ilia viowH roguidlug Indian govornoivi, 07-1; 
bis arriingumcniB with Mahomed AH, 6115; 
ihmunlal rol’orms iutroduevd by him, 62/; 
hl» vioufl an to land timure, 629; adopts a 
permanent zumindtiry set 1 Uuueni., 631; bin 
views Kaucfcioncd by tlio Bvitloh minisliy, 
032; tho sounduesH of Ida auHIement quon- 
tiinmiile, 632; judicial reforms intvoduml 
by hiui, 633; his views an to UuMamnUlu- 
tiou of the Company, 637; his arrival in 
Lu gland; Ids mu'ption eon trusted with 
that of i I us tings, 010; fchu contrast which 
Ids character and administration preneut, 
to thouo of J Ian tings, 061; Ids proposed, re* 
iijLitimntmontasHovomnr general of India,, 
675; Mr. I )mnlnn k hit tor to him on the mi) >- 
joofc of bis mippotniimenfc, and his reply, 
67(>; Is nwom into ofijeu, Imfe homo oeeur- 
imcwi Uulwoo 1dm to draw hack, 676; Lo- 
cpmos again ({ovornar-goimml of India, 
803; the* omirRO xuatkod out for him, 8(14; 
hlHpmUluTdmiMs pnuiGCdlugs, 801; shame¬ 
ful omicoasioim to Heindia, 8U5; bifl death, 
and elmraotor of his wlmiblHfivutloM, 8D0. 
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MU a us i C6, Moi/ u dm lk hi .mi mk.c< c d i 
bo Hk tlnonu (if MJ Nam u dm Al tit 
niuod uann at (>b entln iy fium tin 
king ol Pam i, juivta at (h habit lot 
Nii-m udm ling of 67 iJulbim siu tteds 
Wahuiidm n b (>/, kt tkohild fmccads 
DiiUmn id 72 .Tthludiu mRUCdiKH 
lubicl at 71, the llmme of umiriul 
by AUu dm 78 it* bind udul by dio 
Mn^ulti &2 u if,n oi Nlooliftiik in M) 
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bid i mluiMHii h ton (item 97 lliocvKmy 
Mulmuiod LogliiuJt invitid to 57 Tvld/i 
Khun Tmnoi limn fl d< putj at 07 Moo 
luilk hum min lvhi/i klitui it 08 Punco 
Alulmionil Afoohmk i son HUUmlri lino 
al 98, JlluUnlo 1 iirly alius at Uu tluono 
ot, 98, Alan din hoii ot Miduncuul, tt 
<t ndfi blindinnie oP, 09 Alan dinianmui 
liin lcslilcuci limn to iJudiioon 9J, 1 hu 
loli fimuds tho r,ody Atgluiu dymuty at, 
300, oppouhou of tlm Bhtnkj fnmlly to 
I luilolonb, llil Hikunchu 101, 

ibittlmn aucceidu Illitlloh at 101, tap 
tuiul hyliahoj 111, lUtbu idgnfiat, 112, 
JhihciH H<m, Honmayoon, mccoulh Idm 
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of, hynino Jhlthh t-olcliu* CM), ccuuugo 
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fnu HI), pun in id to tula* Ib by RinpiJno 
abandoned, IIU, dc icilplion of, WW, ( tlio 
l.ulttcc of (08, 1 ‘bumg ik foimho poHitloa 
oL Ihe lhiliah before. MJb, new atLnok on 
t ho Ih Kuril bytlie luuthiicLH In, 607. at- 
tompb of tlm uuitlmorii to gain tlio DiJthth 
roui, 1107 , lohifomnicnhi arrive to tho 
3)i Itlftb aud to thelobtisin, 108, c-aptme 
of Sub/oo Mundco. Hindoo [icnvulimiKO 
HHMillcd, 1 . 08 , tho Biibiali foice inciuutial 
la foie, G09, imnmfcanb aid aunt’s hum 
tho Punjab to tlm British forte bofoio, 
01.(3, (liHiarifcloH nf tho f-Ugc of, OH, an 
iwsciult again piopoficd, and abandoned, 
H 12 , inijirnmintuits iccouid by tho Du- 
I lull and rtibels, 013, j ebd oxpuliMon sent 
from fipci hmb AIIpooi, 013 imitwcd at- 
temptnof tho ltbela on the Diitlalv lcm, 
ill]-, now attack h on tho Btttjph by tho 
lcjhols, M4, ilipufihm among the lebulii iu, 
(515, aulval of Nicliolwui h moveable ro- 
huian before, Gift, exploit of Captain Ifod- 
flnu at Jtohuik, Blu, defeat of tho rebel b 
under MnhomLri IhddiL Khan at J^wthf- 
dmi, neiu DelJii, 010 r arrival of tlio hu go 
rnvin 017, t motion of bntUrfe?, 018, the 
broaching lmttoii.cn begin tn plav, 019 > the 
nnsimll 019, tlm Dishmcru gate foxetd, 
Brigadier gcnoial Niehohon distigmoudy 
wonndec. 1 , 620 , advance of Dm British 
tioopfl Into Die elty, parlial folhire, Wl, 
blowing open tho Cashmoro gate, lioroiam 
of LloutamutH Saikeld aua Ib*me, and 
othoVfp B 2 X, Llonttmant &-alkckl killed, 
622, pi ogress oi. tlm attack, G 22 , Qomnal 
trialmJBmv mortally ivimmled, tpjr 
thk V-ciDaij. Ua omn iptextofttfcfcd, 

and io tin cl tho taking of the city, 023, tlio 
bombardment of tho dunum* Blugjid and 
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INDEX. 


Delhi, 

fllghtof tluikiug, iii. 02*1; Limiting captured 
amt brought book; rvocutumof his wms, 
«2ii; death of General Nicholson, 62. r ,; 
Lord Cunning mi the capture of Delhi, 

cun. 

Delink*, Lieutenant colonel, at the Hl-orm- 
ini' oE Glm/.neo, iii, 359; us hripullor, 
ufctcily defeat 1 ) the urmv of Dust Maho¬ 
met, near ihiminu, 878 ; prudletn that 
only in 10 man shall escape to tellnf Uio 
slaughter of thuCIabnul army, 4.10, defeats 
tim enemy who were mm minding Bale’s 
brigmlu, 431; his death, in un engnttoincut 
with the Attfhuub, a,fc Je.hdsvlud, 4311. 
poinds, Major-general, iii. 482. 

Deoilm!, attacked. iuul tuUeu hy tho TCug- 
liali, Hi. 21; im attack on, hy the Ghoorkas 
u j imls«cl, 112, 

Peru Gluueo Khan, captured by Hyder 
Khan, iii 510, 

Derby ministry, tho, introduce u now hill 
for the hotter government of India, iii, 
087, 

3 lesortiou of a British ullieer, ii. ?52. 

Dovn Kvlidiuii Row, the Booudco minister, 
assassinated, iii. 223. 

Pevientta, the siege oi, l. 43i; tho capture of, 
430. 

Devotion, Hindoo, il. G3; itsexeluslveneps.fi\; 
its true diaraotev, fit; da irrational charac¬ 
ter, G5; deep hub purvey feed feeling in, 83. 
Dewall Annijeo, iii. 209. 

Pluir, captured tvom. the mutineer aopoya, 
iii. 678. 

P/wniu, a curious custom among the Hin¬ 
doos, ii. 201; a renmvliaido Instance of, as 
practised by Ifyder Ali, 225. 

Dhoiuloo DuubGokla, uttuoha Phonndia, ii. 
711; lmrsiwiliini with his MuhvulUm, hut 
is defeated ami slain, 738. 
Dhonnditv'VVaugli.his origin, history, ravagen. 
and defeat by Uolrmel Palrymplo and 
(Jnloni'l Htoviuiwm, il, 713; pursued by the 
WahvaUas, whom ho defeats, 738: pur¬ 
sued aiuliumUiilatcd hy Colonel Wellesley, 
738. 

Dhitfuop .Sing. iii. 487, 528. 

Dhyan Hlivg, iii. 4Sft, 

Diaz, Bartolommeo, Ills discoveries, 1.151. 
Hick, Colonel. Uia bravery among the UUoor- 
lcas, iii. 19. 

Dilknnsha park, tho, captured from Urn sepoy 
rebels, iii. (HO; tho 1)1 fkooahapalace suized, 

m. 

Dinapoor, fcliOGupny mutiny at, Hi. (114, 
Dinar, tho golden, value of, i, 4(5, note. 
DindiguT, occupied hy Hyder All, it. 219. 
Diodorus Bieuhm, (pintod as to Symimmls, 
i. 21. 

Dirom, Major, his Navative of the C’antindi/n 
•inlntUu, quoted, ii 603, 003. 

Disraeli's hill for bho hotter government of 
India, til. 68B. 

.Diu, urorftUKiiosooxiipditionHeTitagfuuHfc; its 
failure, i. l&S; tlitt LVirtugue.wi buBiegttd in, 
190; Diego or, raised; attempt to poison tho 
garrison ; the siege of, renewed, 101; re¬ 
lieved by Do Castro, 192, 

Dividend, Clio, of the Hast India Company 
increased, ii.2815; regulated hy parliament, 
287. 

Doub, clisturhimceH hi the, iii. 32; sepoy 
mutiny In, R77. 

Doasb All, i. 430. 

Di/kantt, the, ii. 743, 

Don, Colonel, cajiimm Took Rarnpoora, 11. 
775, 

Pomvbew, the stockades of, Hi. 166; htiluvo 
of an attack of the British on the stnekadon 
of, 107; the stockades of, taken hy the 
.British, 108. 

Donkin, General, notions of. ill. G2, 79, 
Doogaur, the battle of, ii, 401. 

Ddoranoes, the, 1. 403; their struggles with 
the klahrnttfts, -105; defeat tha Mull rut fcas, 
40G; revolt against Shall Bbujah, iii. 382. 
Doorgawutty, Queen of Gurrali, mi unprinci¬ 
pled attack on, hy Asuf Khan Ileroy, an 
iMiekleader; her death, i, 127. 

Dost Mahomed, of Uubool, defeats Rhnh 
Bhujah, lit. 229; his traiehcrmis attack on 
Herat, 28B; escapes to Cashmere, 287; 
capture* <Jahowl, 287; 5ft threatened hy two 
armies in Cubool, 288; compels If abiboolali 
Khan to shut himself up in the Bain, 
HIhsiu*. 289; hollow truce between him 
and Sulfccin Mahomed, 289; renews Ida 
claim on Cahool, 290; attempts bo recover 
Deshatver fromltnujeab Bing, 291; victory 
of hf3 arms ever a Sikh army, 292; niaduhi- 
Ohs policy, J2G3; Ids letter to Lord Auckland, 
295; hlft recaption of LteutetianfcAIcxau- 
der ihicnes, 298 ,* his Interview With Ideu- 
■- toniwA Burncs, 25)9 j Ida a tafccmxciit xcnpoct- 


Dosfc Mahomed, 

ing tlm pr(i|ioHcd alliance lietwoon I eima 
and (he Afghans, lii.300; neeond inlnmow 
with iaoutonivnt flumes, 303; letter oi, In 
tiio(Varot I’liwuit, 301; Hurd AuckUnd'n 
haughty ti eat incut of, 311; Iiiird Aurk- 
liUUl*H Hiipevcilioua letter to, 312; unto¬ 
ward resuLts of laud Auckland's lcttor >, 
5113 ; new prupiiHals of, to the Hvitlnh, 311; 
friiitleiis negotiabioiiH with, 314; bin letter 
to tho i’iivumo\-gi neral, 315; hie Htatc- 
nieuts tut'iiplaiu Ihirucs. 3Jf>; hi. 1 )emmfcer- 
lutiou at the full of (Uuunou, iwwlaUempt 
to negotiate, 3U1; bin Ilight, 3159; luiieu 
xeluge, with the Khan of HnMuiui, and 
aflerwnulH in tin; ierritorienof the Wullee 
ot' iv tun doom, 3CB; m lit in concert with l ho 
Wullenol Khooloiim,377;united hy Briga¬ 
dier Bennie, 3?,S; ome uioio a wandcivv, 
379; Sir William Macnaglihm’n bloody 
blumghtii vespecling, 389; his eneounlor 
with Jirltiah native troujw, 3)9; liihHUnon- 
dcr to Mir William Muniiighteii, 380; Ids 
trcatinenb by Sir William Muauighten, 
381; is scut ]jrisi)in>r into British India, 331. 
Douglas, Captain, among tho lirsl mmdered 
hy tlto mutineer sepoys at Delhi, iii. fit 17. 
Douglas, Brigadier, at Buck now, iii, 974. 
Dnnncleakiia, belonging to Ram Uux, cap¬ 
tured, iii 799. 

Dovcton, Cnlmiol, iii. G2; intimidates (lie 
Cluju.ii of Nagpoor, 73; lout.? (he pewhwa’a 
in my, 91. 

Duwle.t Row Bidndlii Bee Sound a. 
Dovvlotahiul. Mahomed Toglihikattenuits to 
make it his capital, i. 99. 

Dovvlut Khan Doily, governor f»f Luhnro, lo- 
volbi against ilnuhim oi' Delhi, i 191. 
DDyluy’s A nt'n^iUUs of Jhu’ca, ipiolfd, i 
vote. 

3)rako, Sir l-’raueiu, his cruises ugamht 
Hpauiards, i. 2i).8; bin asirohthe, 298; his 
proceedings declared plruUcal hy Hpaiu, 
hut lioiloiued liy Kilgliuul, 299; vlmliul by 
Qncon liiiY.dicln nn bmivit ids hbi)>, 2055. 
Dmko, governor of Bengal, bin diiHtuidly 
ilightfrom <\Uimttu, i M0. 

Drama, tho Iliniloo, ii. 137; itsdofoets, 13d 
Draper, (JoUmel, make* a sally tvgtiimb the, 
!''nmch l)eniegiugMinima, ii. (107. 

Draper, Mr. Dauiul, uusinhcr of the Bombay 
mini oil, ii. 291. 

Drilling nmtibiuo, tho, of t.lio Hindoos, ii. 
134. 

Iiuhli.a, Hir Dliarlea Kapier’u victory at, iif. 
489. 

Duhhoy, tho fort of, ii. 455. 

Duhuin, murdered on coming out of the, 
gatca of Rfimliolierry, i. 841; Ids ilftomiTtf 
dv. rtf Jndltt <iunted, iii. H. 

Dudmnaiguo, M„ aumaidcw to the Brit,lull, 
ii. 701. 

Duff’s India and ImthinMinnlon-% referred 
to, il. 49. 

Duff's, Ooplaln, History of the Mulmtllns, 
quoted, 1.0U ? 5(5; 11.3(12,444.8(53; iii. 85,92. 
Duke of York, Lord (.'omwallio' letter to, on 
the linanclftl dllUcultich of Uio East India 
Donipany, ii. 571. 

Dumdum, the numuPuotnvo of cartridges for 
the Enfield riilo at, iii. 558; onmplaiutii 
made about tho cartridgCH at, 557. 

Duncan, Mr. Jonathan, his exertions to put 
down infanticide in India, ii. 180, 

Dimduu, Mr., his hill of pains and ponaltiea 
against Indiatioflleijiln, ii, 548; IiordL'orn- 
Wiillio' letter h), 571; his letter to Lord 
Oomwallisiis to tl ic declaratory hill, 578; hits 
declaration of inability to fasten any crim¬ 
inal intention du Warron Hastings, 042; 
Ida claim to fairness in his dealings with, 
the ease of Hastings, 844; disposed to be¬ 
come Governor-general of India, 655; his 
letter to Lord Guru wall in on tho reappoint¬ 
ment of the latter to India, 675; reply of 
hord Cornwallis to, (576; bin pm t in l,he 
discussions respecting the renewal of the 
charter of tlid-JOasb India Company, Hi. 1. 
Dupleix, appointed governor o£ the French 
Fotfclomonts in India, and his ambitious 
designs, i. 403; coolness between, ami 
Labonrdmmaiji, 413; Ids Intorforenco in 
tho capitulation of Madras, 418; ilta out an 
expedition against Fort, ttt. David, 420; his 
attempt on Ouddaloro, 421: his second 
attempt on Ouddnlore, 422; Ids third at- 
1 tempt on Ouddaloro, 424; Ids ambitious 
thoughts, 428; has recourse to diplomacy, 
447; oxtousivc powers conferred mi, by 
MumUrov, 462; insulting proeaadiugs of. 
towards tho English, 456; niemovlal of hia 
vanity, 47Q; his eapturo of Swiss memnv- 
ai’iOH qjuployodhy the ICndlRh, 482; at Bcv- 
ingapatam, 487; superseded hy M. God- 
ehcu f 608. 


RART INDIA <’<). 

Durjiiu Hal, supplantuhiimcldirw, ihcL'ujah 
of llhuilputir, iii. 179; put down hy Urn 
Ib'dlHh and innd<» pruumor, 181. 

Dulrh, the, c\|K*di(limit of, (u India, under 
Himfcmuim, i, 218: piugumt ol tho l-lioit. 
India Irmlo id, 2*.’.l; their jealousy of 
English Undo with tho Spiro InlimiVi, *215; 
llioir ujipiniilinu In tho lOuglish Kuafc India 
Company, l’(>9; Ihoir fmmsd auiiniqummt 
with Bin I<!ii it India Companv, 260; new 
<imvuols of Uio KiigUahwilli, 26L; Uu>ir !ni- 
liuilmiM mid burbiiimm jiroooodinjt.i at 
Amliinua, 261; ludignalum In Muglaudat 
tlimr biu‘)i!umi i pruivi illugi hi Andmjim, 
363; ;irntm(4iuldiiini'i<diiiiu wilh, 26 i; (id J- 
Hun inoM'iiin! to pmli.un<‘iit, by (ho I'l/oit 
India (Vniqiaiiy ugiihud, 271; war of Eiii;- 
hiud a Mb, U/fi; IIjoIi* iimoiuIi tiry in Urn 
Miuil, 1176; (te.ily Mill), 270: I hi* Kiud, India 
Couipimy’u uar Willi, 326; noaro hoi wo, o 
RiigJaml ami, on the in ithhioii of William 
111. and ijtu'on Mmy, 327 ; their progi'cu 
in lmlla, 950; im nuuiHiiont sent lo Bcugul 
by, fifio; Cllvo'u pri'p.miliuna in o|i|iu‘,o 
11 loir iirnminout, (JRl); Moor Jalllrr's in- 
Irlymni wHh, 661 ; a nuuiilVt.to puhll.liod 
liy, mid ('livo'i. rojily, (it'd ; hostllillou com* 
immcod with ; their drCcal.,662, cnudillmin 
iliotutod In, l»y CHvn, 009; Ilyih'i' All dm • 
elude* a ivviity with, Ii. 497; attack of (ho 
Kuglhdi on tluuriwUlcmontw; it'miuji'owQUH. 

Dwclluigu of (lui (UikIouu, ii. Kid. 

Dyivuuu of Uafiivi, (Ii. 33. 
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E.irUwtuiiko, aihcadfn), atCJnlch, 111. 115; u 
trcmcudnUH, lit Jclulahiul, 435. 

Kii/ifc, the, overland iomnoy to, ], lid: limb 
J'luglish voyagedtivoMy to, 21:1; iisiiodatiop 
of EngHnli movolnvnt mKonlnrovi fur a 
voyage to; their petition In tlm i[iuru, 221; 
approval of Um voymw to, guiulcd and 
witlidrawn, 224. 

Kimb, (kiloucl, hlu ndlltiuy opemtious in 
dutch, ill, 28, 

Eaat, India Cmupauy, Uw, pcUllnu. of mer¬ 
chant iidvoidmom lo ( K hmi»n Kllyalwtli, i. 
224; appro val of gi u ormuon tgr/u it cd Lo.ui id 
winidiuwntroiiii :12(; niomorlalol 1 Muglii'h 
lncrclumlii to (In* privy cmuidl, 220; P nllio 
(rvcvlllc’n rcpoib on tlm ummorinl. 227; 
prciparaliomi for a voyage to tlm Kiuit, 228; 
anlrltcd conduct of tlm diroot,ou< In rela¬ 
tion to government, 229; quaillirution 
for cmploynmnt under tho dlrcclorti, 229; 
nrmngomcittu for tho Hint, vovugo, 229; 
TiHH-tmg of the advent,urern and xiuyimnd, 
of imhnoriptlona, 230; appointment of 
oflkorn in tho (‘xpcdUiim, 231; a chartvv 
granted to tlm (Jompuuyj it.u form and 
object,*, 231; tlvocbiutcv of, pvwun then Uio 
inode of management., 232; tlm charter of, 
indicate* tlm nuaUdcutiou for iiK'nittor" 
Bliip, 239; the charter of, pmirrihOH tlm 
geographical llmitu over wliioh Un* Rom- 
riauy might trade, 233; Uui elmiiovof, hHn 
fortli tlm oxulunivo privllegea of blio Gom 
paiiy, 234; rndwovlpilnna and pn-ymont of 
Muck, 235; tho queen's lei tor to eimtiun 
princes on be,half of, 236; Urn Aral, voyage 
of. 238; voyage lmnm, 240; tmeeewi of tho 
voyage, 241; houoikI voyage of, 211; nib Tup t. 
to trade with thoKpivo IslmnUi, 2115; reftuha 
of (ho Booohd voyage, 243; Ueoniio grantcil 
by King .loinon I, to Bir Edward Minimi- 
home, 243; tlm third voyage, 214; ilratvlfili. 
of tho Gompnny’u Mjips lo (hu continent, of 
India, 245; Dutch jeatoiwy uud houtlKt.y 
towaulii, 245; mtlwiiuent voyages of, i!16; 
new ehaitev gmul.ed by King Jumes I. 
to, 24(1; incremk'd mibnerliitlomi under 
their new eliartor, 247; proeoedingH of Hir 
Henry Middleton, one of the Gmnpmiy’fj 
conitnaiidtiiH, 247; arrogant elalma of flu) 
IVirtuguem:, and reply, 21H; Gup tain .1 huv- 
, kins visits l he court of the Great Mogul, 
248; Sir Henry Middleton leaven Humfc 
and returns to the Rod Boa, 250; a Turk¬ 
ish tlmiauohfcalncil in favour of HmUmm 
Pfttiy, 261, Captain Haris nent tn Japan, 
252; voyage of Captain Hlppon, 252; 
Imilfcc’d liUeeesB of tho Company, 263; voy¬ 
age of Captain Boat; Ida npirlled doaliugH 
with Urn Portngueae, 254; Boat'a treiMy 
with Uie Mogul, 255; veselvu lo UlhUumly 
on ajoiid-stoelc, 256; send Hir Thomas Ron 
on an euihaasy to the court of the Mogul, 
256; oxfceneion of bhoir trade; dealftigawlth 
DotKia, 298;colUsiou with the l?ortugucse, 
258; encounter opposition from theDuMn 
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lllii'il India Company, 
i. 25!); formal m mnimmenlwlUi Um Dutch, 
mid jnabiluLimi i>] tlm Hound) of dclonuo, 
‘.Hid; new (fiumol with tho Dutch, 2(1 1 ; 
IniqultnuH mid cruel tmii numb «C llm hoi- 
umi'iof tho Company mul otbem at Am- 
hnyiui, tll’il; iliillculliuii of him Company, 
‘Jli',1; (]i i Kiun,dmiH with tho hiilclt, U64; ap¬ 
plication ho piuliamont, 261; advene pjo- 
clamallcm hy (.hi* ciown, 261; appaumk 
helplr.sviii")) mul continued dllllonUies) of, 
tlifi; peviuvoriince in ohyialliig dillhmlblen, 
Ullli; Inundation ot tlm lmilcwil.li Bengal, 
JlliO, brmio ivlth 11m Povl,ugiU.uie, Hi}/; liceuso 
gmnled liy bim frown to rival trmlow, 267; 
olrirgoN (walnut, tin' Company, 20H; (lour- 
tim'd counter iwsoolalinn and lein oust lam e 
lU'iiimb il, tlii‘,1; depU’ivMid utnbo of, 270; 
attempt (o tovm it now johiUoLnik, 270; 
lh iib k*U lenient al M n<ini», i?/ L; purolm to 
oil credit ol’ all llm Company's popper by 
1 (m Mills', to lio nolil for ready money, 272; 
emotion or it liiotoryiil, Main,«>rn, 2/il; pro- 
]ii):ii(I to aundgunmUt u llli ('ourton’d iup.ii- 
Cation curried inf,.(i ell'eel, 272' petition 
pmm'tibodLnpiirliimioidiigalimlliholMilfuli, 
271; eoiupcmuUon awarded bo IlmCom- 
patiy lit tho fiuitfy of dm KngHith govern* 
nienh wills tho Ihihih. 276; pi lvdoge; oh* 
tuhinl 111 lUmgal, 277; avmiigosurnls in 
favour rdV Ita t foro/inoy, li?7; ttKowjufab* 
iiloi'U company funned, 270; uotvuvmiut'i- 
monh abroad, 200; ulVoolii of doniontm 
polltic'i on him luomi'dliitf.i of blm Com* 
jinuy. 1)00; a now oliui'ler ipunled hy 
(Hi,men ll.» 31J; loittliu;; iniivinlouHoP dm 
now eharfoi', judicial, military, mol ro- 
ubrlollvo, all; conduct, ol' theur ngiml. in 
llcilgtil, DIM; nlUoofeod hy the prucoodlni'.s 
of f'lH'oniimnt roopookiipf Bombay, 3Jh; 
uni nnfc yol. ulivo to Urn imporhVmo of 
llmigid, ;U0; alarmed, but IlmUly hem* 
Jltofl hy tlm inemdnn of tho AJulimttu'i 
Into Murat, Dili; itlmimid hy it thitch war 
uud a French Mint India Company, III7 j 
li-onhloiicaOHi'il hy Hit’ Edv.U'd Winter, HIM; 
ooiivontlou Will) Llio CoiliiipioiioiviOiKtslitiM 
limn hay, 1)10; am Involved in a lawsuit 
on a cou'iUtutioiuil (jiu'iitlon, 320: loa 
lie,flu«lo farm an lovnutiimnliof, H22; limn* 
buy granted to tlioio hy government, 1122; 
war m it.lt t.ho dutch mul alliance ulth 
jFsamio, 1126 ; l,roaly wills Hovajeo, the Mali 
radaolihiflaiii, 1120; principle or fionlorlty 
outahlliihcd hi llm Company's nor vice, MHO; 
iuJndiclouH mtrom'hoicul’.i nuulo hy, 1)1111; 
Captain Ulcliind hnlffulu'ii mutiny, 3D2; 
aUomphi loforma Chitntliudn, Hill; Ir.ula 
•wllli lUnt-aiu, Mill; tlioli* tuulo in the IVr- 
iil.m dull', and uocethiln imnUIim Ihovc, 
Hill); iiinniilar unnoniitmiMui with llm Kim; 
of 1’tutiiu, ;ill7; phijp’i'iu lu Ar.iduiH, .*(,'17; 
pvourciH iu llcnjpd, D1H; ohahjiinif Ihulr 
iHilmyuu the aciu»i,dim of Jiuooh lh, Hid; 
claim iudi'iM'ii'lont pmuT, DM; tin lr war> 
lltciirhcmcH, :i'll;u\ti'a\a^aHi'iiundlalluvo 
of I hole Wiii'Uko achomo'i, 212 ; lorm lloni- 
h.iyaml Almhau Into it'KcncioH, JfiSj con¬ 
tinual war with this At'Upil, HH; l.holr tun 
tuouii polli y, HKi; kuhio ot dui'cllr ivlfh tho 
Mould, D (0 ; captilni of the Afomd rffiou, 
1U0; Ihclc dl'i’iPiioliil-uicnu nnd humlii- 
itbiiiK pmUtlon, flifj ulVooM of fchoiwnlu 
klojt of l/;M8 nrmu tlm h’oiopmiy, HID; their 
inpli'atl(m!ml'ti'vvcu)uuc,DlH;putii,iim.pnr 
iic-uf.oil i o tlm 1 tonihs of doitmuiiiH fontm-w, 
liil); {itakiof thofr tf.ido, DM; tho Civneh 
uud dutch tuku advuntiwo of tholr nluti 
di'X'ii, DM | nctpiU'i'moul of Mo b HI. IhtvM, 
did; i/m'limmintaiy a .loIhlloiwiwNpuct/nKf 
lifd; intoiiUoii of puvUnmonb to coubhnto 
tho monopoly of tlm 1'ltttib India lmile, 11i>2; 
addnwi to tlm cmii'ii fco s|M'«dvo die Com¬ 
pany, HfiU; now Vcaiijii blonHURipaml hy tlm 
iu'lvy ooumill; olijucfclouiuif Urn doriipauy, 
.JDthaumrmif thuUiuw toiJio mldmmpmy- 
imi for tlm dbiHolntion of dm (Imiipmiy, 
libf; forfeit tlmir vharti'r, {MR: ft umc 
cJmvUw if raiilod, Jlfif*; ajmclautirov'jtn) In tlm 
may olmi'inv. and oifucl kIvcu Ki tho ptn- 
vlrtO) DtilJ; dlmiftLiMfut'.fclou with Urn now 
ishavlov, !lf>7; oudoavonrH of tlm Company 
djp ohtahuui act of purltn numb, D68; cua* 
piiubwlof hnhury win oovmnUnn, 3iw; aim 
ttuiay imutuwb into whinli tho (hunpaiiy 
liiuf enborod, D0(i; narliiummtary prmswd- 
tuf^a roiipoetinu, HftU; ditwlomnos of Mir 
Thtuiuui Ucmlfo rcfipoisWu^, 061; dOpoalttonH 
nf ponumaoxiunlnoil. ; hnpoadhmont of 
tlm l>u)<o ot KihhIh f<«r Ukliiff hrthoa from 
dim Company, 2114; mwplolftuB rthwipoftr- 
unoo of im Important wltimna, 3fw; tho 
litng'H niUmiMi iu«‘ioJiVhtfif parliurmmfc, md 
qilAHmiiR Imp dry, 36&1 a Muutyluipimiutlmi 
coidpwiy, its jiupulwity for a buna, and 
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i'last Tudia Company, 

Dual oxbinction, i, 3l>iJ; Indnccmonla lo 
fomi «, new couijMtuy, .'172; «hwofHioiin on 
tiu* Hulijeot of anew eoiniuiny, 1)72: report 
onthoollairnof the old (Joiupuny, 373; act 
of parliament forming a now company, 
1)73; noLicu pi von lo tlm old Conijmny, 371; 
a now joint-Hboi’k fornmil, 375; impolitic 
iiijaiif/cimmlH, 375; the old ronipnuy ndll 
conlldi>nt; proundnot’ UiiRcoidldcncu,370; 
two induin’in lent coni) union, 377; Uu> 
aimth'.uutttinn of tho old Uonijuiny wj'IJj 
tho now, 37H; position of tho old :it. tho 
time of llio mmili'iunation ; cnnnn>mbinn 
of tholr fiuiturioH, 370; olmlnclcii to tlio 
union, 380; cuiiilalaudiuuucof tho nnibed 
Ooinjuiny, 3H1; acipimiUmm of thounlbsKl 
Company in I’.euj'ul, 382; Itacmidtitutlon, 
Hhll; Ihioarly hlnbovy, 331; Impovtuubfsmnhi 
umdohy l |, ai , okiih!r l,u, 388; involved in llm 
all’alrn of Tnnjoir, 435; noi'otlatioun with 
tlm Crouch company, 501; failure of llm nc- 
potiatiomi with llm Froncli cmupiuiy, 505; 
H^rconuiul. on bored into with tho ficnch 
uompiuiy, 505; ainhlauiticH and ufchor ilo-. 
i’oetii of the treaty with the French com¬ 
pany, 507; hOidilibiutuoimined, 508; lmpotia- 
tioiiMwifch llm Anuria piratoH, 510; dcimla- 
fciuu hi DcDil to emnpliiln of .fiitUor Khan, 
Mil; Implicated iu tlm comiplnuy URitluht 
Wnutjafs diiwfah, iSGil; fiidviiinmemtmtwfffi 
Mi'm’.rallli'V, 572; udvanIH«c'!igained hy tlm 
involution In dual,ml, 5UI; miutvality he- 
i »ram thu Kndinh and ficnmh cnmpunicH 
ill tor tlm ve. volution in hmiRul, 505; quarrel 
wllli Moor Cimim; monntrimn lii'istenfilouii 
of thu (.VmijMiny'H mimritu, 073; itmtinniw 
I'pli’lt or tho Comiiany'iuirniy, 078; iiordid 
coiiduob of blio Conipauy'u tier van In, (188; 
private trndiujfforbidden to tholvnavvaul’i, 
il»7; coiTupliniui of tlmir fsorvaulu, (IH'J; 
abUmiplii ol’ tlmir howhuUi to evade tho 
eovmiimh'i n«aiimL talduR proHouto, 080; 
tveaty with Mumjuh dowhdi, 605; tlm 
dtreitorii aholiiih doulilo hat,lu, 000; Ullvu 
caiTlCrt tlm mdcio of tlm sljieclorn mi to 
douhlo luitba Into oll'cot, (IDO; tlmir Miulruu 
ja-dllre, ll. 210; Mm Northern CireniH 
Kianteil to llm Uoinidvny, 213; h'caty witli 
AH, 218; ilnit contact with IJydur 
All, 2-13; vkWHof tluidiivcfcorfi a« to Uydoy 
All, 215; jfmnh of Myiioyu to tho Oomnany 
hy Nizam All, i’HO; fovolRii ptilicy of llm 
UlrciitoiH, 201; imwuequlnU-l<mof territory 
(lopruualod, 282; danisor apprulmudotl hy 
tlm dlrcclovii from tlm MalirutlftR, 203; 
ilmreiiMO uf dlvldiiml of the Cmupiuiy, 280; 
amount uf tlm Onmpiuiy’ii dividend re- 
atvlch'd hy pailiaiiiuut, 1187; opposition lo 
tlm claim of Mover nine lit to a liliaro )ii 
Jildlsm pollbicH, 288; ludiKnuthm of tho 
tlireotoirt at the appointment of a crown 
pleulimtentlnvy lo India, 2110; ttydor Ali 
clainiH imidulauijo ftom, 292; ri'milvo bn (u;t 
ufitoniiihty aa dowan of iloiiRal and .1foliar. 
301; Ilaatluca’ lull nr to the dhmjUn'H and 
tlmir icply. DIG; umvorlhy slcid , n ,, iiii of tlm 
(,’uiMiaiiy. 320.* Involv'd In war with tlm 
lioiillltm, 827; peenuhuy Rahmhy tlm Iln- 
ldlla war, 3;)3j pommlary illlllciUtlcH, 334; 
Quirt'd l»y the /fRinhUuro to accopli a loan, 
818; a new coimbibutlou llnimb on them, 
341; the ivisuluMuic act. 344: covub Hal- 
imbto. 3W ,* capture Huh otto, 352; renewal 
of tlm uiiarter. 547) Kurd Oarnwalllif 
i(pinion of the Huanuial dllUcnlbhm of this 
(tijupany, 571; alaweH )n providing for 
tlminvcHlnmiitanf fclusUumpauy, 575; chito 
of tho t.’umnany’H army, 570; ahimca in 
tJ»oarmy of the iJojupuny, 577; j>roprn»al to 
amalKft’uaUi thu ldnj;*H tmtspa and those 
of tlm (Jojnpaiiy, 577; nlwlaclcHiu thu way 
of tho Uniawwmition pvopownl, 573; enh 
Union hetwtmn tho Xloard uf Control ansi 
the directors of the Omupauy, 578; olaisns 
of tho Ownpivny bo Gimhsov enfm-cod, G7H; 
npproachlny uy.jslryuf b)m charter; Lord 
Ootimdllw oonRultcdaa bo future arrange- 
incuts, mh); suslmuic nropcihofl hy Kovorti- 
snont os to Hh coimtlbutlon; Iiiiwl Com- 
wiiUIh’ vlmvflf 037; tlm js«w oluu’ber, 538; 
fcori'ltorial: cONBlnna to tlm Uomnany in 
Myam'C, 709; udauudsiratamUmr hotwoun 
Jiisvd AionduBUui and the OirootoVB, 735; 
(piomsl IsoUsmua thu dirooturK and ihO Ko- 
vovmncmb aa to tho appointment uf a 
novovnor-gcuoriil, 810; final doption, eh 
tho qsianvl, 810; dlhimtoB with tho llajuh 
rsif 'fi'avanc.oi'o, 834; jM-opoaud rnmnd of 
blus oliartiiv and opnmdfclon to tlmir 
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Last India Company,— 
the oluu ter of, in. 3; torn is or thu nowclmi be v 
of, 4 ; loading inoviaiuiiH of the new- charter 
of, in to Jimupoiui rcHidentB, education, 
patrnnagu, lnligLon t Vr, 5; tlmir padUr 
iiilomnutiu with Nopanl, 3; the iioliaytd 
non-inU’rforoncondopledhy, andtho nouc.i- 
nll.y of ahsuuloniuB it, 3i; the director,-) of, 
up] no ve o f the fcrm'ifp-anUid bo fclic pciidm u 
hv Mir .Jiiim Malcnlm, 105; loan of the 
Niihub of Oudo to, 111); Hus direr lorn ol, 
dl»8ippmv7i ot 1,1 jo prom‘diug« i of lFdliciii 

I’ahiH'V & (Jo, t 123; opposing views of (ho 
directors of, ami Llm Hoard of Control, 
lvj.peethiR tJic ftlluliw of WUliimi J^ilimr 
k. (Jo., 217; piococdluRH of the Ilonid of 
Control m n j'iinl Lo the claims of William 
I'almor At Co llio niyinn, 218; a 

Will* of muntiamnb ihsucsl analimt tho di¬ 
rectors of, in tlia ease of \Villiam IhiliiKU’ 
& Co., 219; ftpinoachinjf expiry of the 
ehaiter of, 230, avguim utii agulimt the 
monopoly po‘nci,Hcd hy, 12,10; the (pioalinn 
lift to how, for (ho future, tho dimshirii 
of, an* to govorn India, 231; nogotlH- 
Uouh liciwccu the Rovernmont ami, 231; 
iv'inlutiojiH adopted hy piivliaiuent in re- 
hi luct to, 233; hill embodying the rCciohi- 
blonri (ulopieft hy tlm liosu.o of Cnminonrt 
rcHiK'cthig. 230; progress of the lull, 230; 
cfiiHontfeiiG resolutions of the Court <>f 
IHrcctorR of, 230; tlm hill respecting, 

1 sussed, 237; loading ficctlmiH uf tho ju w 
hill ran)i('cf,iiif»,238; rccbioim respecting the 
rata and payment of dividend, 238; hcc- 
tioiiB rcnjieatlug tlm power of tlm Boaul of 
Control, 2311; ({uctioim rcgarcliiif tho limi¬ 
ted newer of tho directum in mpoob to 
udmmiBfcvatioii, 210; BCCtloim renpecting 
pati'/ hi ago, 2il; Roebionu relative lo the 
government of India, 241; tu’diolm re- 
npiiGting tlm leHidcneo of Murnpewm, and 
religion,') eshd/linhuumbs, in India, 2U; 
e.nvlouu dllouHiia occasioned hy tlm hill, 
215; i ihJoutimiR bo the appointment of mu’ 
Korvttnfc of, to ho goviwnor-gonornl, 251; 
uliango in the coimtitutii m of, 551; potitbm 
m\t o) nirllamcnt agaiuHt Lord Pahuui'st<m''i 
hill for tlm hotter government of India; 
Mr. T, 'Baring’ll motion, 085; hy an net 
embodied in a hill for tho better govern¬ 
ment of India, tlm government) of India 
is trailmfurred to the crown, mul tho Kh >t 
India Company lu abolished, 004, 

Kant ludlft Company, him Butch, 1, 223. 

Fust India Company, tlm French, i, 317. 

Hunt Tudia Company, tlm fkotoh, 1. DUG. 

Must India House, tlm old, i. 352, unfa 
i'Iduciitlon. among the Hindoos), ti, IflU; put- 
vlulou made In Llio climber of the Liuit 
India Company for, ill. 5. 

Hi! warden, Linn tenant, Im military oimui- 
tionHiufclm PiinjMh,111.Slid; Ilia hiwccjwip, 
510; bin Vntrin the Vuvjnb, tiunted uw bo 
the reialivo Htrougth of tho Brlfciah and 
Hlkh arrnksi, (ill; defeats) tho HIKhB In llm 
hatblo of Kiuoyreo, 511; Ida victory ostr 
tho Milfh/t at Huddoowun, M3* 

MdAViwdH, Hci’I'Jimt, onooi tlie.niuodefoudu's 
of Urn Delhi hmgir/.ine, lij. 51.13, 

Medgah, the, In MoultfU), iii. 007; deserhon 
of the gfirricon mul msmiev of the Brltich 
olllcorj) in, 503. 

%or/mii ( Uoionel Ohark‘8,appointed to com¬ 
mand tlm cxjii'diUon ftgahmb Boonali, ii. 
417; quarrels with MY, Can me on a point 
of oMrmottp, ; onwurdiy conduct of, 
440: lim tIlBmiH»al, 4fll, 

Mgypb, tho anil an of, Joins the cmunhiftfclon 
of native Indian abated agahmt tins Burtu- 
guead, 1.170; tho sultan of. litsi out a fleet 
which arrives in India, 176; Lnret Mom- 
ington Hondss an exittnUtloi.i bo, iL 734. 
Klliiilq an otllcor af Hlm.haii-u-dm'8, Jnss ox- 
ploitH, i. GO: 1 i1h early history. R2; lii« alii- 
ulby with Muloz of Gimzueo, m. 

Hibuk Khan, a Mogul chief, invadea India 
and it) defeated, i. 64. 

I3Uln» of Ghuzni'C, i. G2. 

Elophaut, tlm jilngnhu'feat ot Morart. KowH, 

if 2tJ ^’ . , 

Mlk KliaU, a Tavtsiv prince, invades lvlm- 
rtiwm twid is driven hade hy Mrlhmoud 
Hultari, ijifi- , t. ] 

Klimhoth, Qutsen, viflits^Mlr Francis Drake 
on board hia ship, i, 201); For enlightened 
vlowa aa to the right of all nations bo tlm 
iMia, 212; petition of English mcrfthaufcs to, 
215; Jwr loHor to the wnnmntW of tlm 
first voyage under the charter of tho East 
luclift Company, 236. , , 

XlJonhorouffh, Lord, Jdfl loLUw of iwofcesb to 
Bunjoet Bing, iii. 22S; moves the appoint¬ 
ment of a select commit too fcn inquire into 
the ati'ahs of tho East Xuclia'Oompanyf'SSO; 
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EllonboiMitgh, Lend, - 
sui'cewlfl Lord, Auckland ui royovuov- 
general, ill. 4 12, hispuliuyiiidiettLwl, yut ihi 
ihafc ynmiw belied, 4411, his misgiving 1 ! ns 
tn liiUH'Irngmde policy, 410; virtually cmm- 
lorummlH Ulii oidui* to the iirniy to retire 
Iri mi Afglmnushui, 418; thrown the re- 
unimsihilily of not leliimg from Afghanis¬ 
tan on < n’uer.il Nobt. 4411; Ilia insl.iui.tiuiH 
respecting the gaUw of tlio toniplu of 
Bmmniubh, 4f»0; bin iiroolam.ition vehpryl- 
ingtho fcilinnplmnt maioli of tho English 
on Cuboid, l.’iB, liin proclamation lvsjioi b- 
ing the gates ot rtoiunnuth, 4:7.1; liL 
iM.iLi'uutioua bo Sir Charles Napier re •peel¬ 
ing Uu* Anwein of Hcindo, 4>V2; kin rela¬ 
tions wit'll Bciuilin, 473; lush actions tn tin* 
Untiah resident at Cwalior, 473; hia offer 
of millliny niil declined. by Heindm, 471; 
Ilia policy towards Owallnr, 477; moves 
British tioops towards tho frontiers ol 
Boimlui, 477; lil i i ulterior vlows respecting 
BciiKliiV, 47S; negiiblntioiia for an infceiview 
with tlio Mnhiiiibjah rtf Cwalinv, 470; tho 
rigorous fcornw ho flirt atea to Kwulior, 182; 
lilii recall. 433; character of his mlinlnis- 
timliim, 4S4; becomes pu anient of tin* 
iluaril of Contnd, 087; his despatch to 
Lonl Canning, 01)0; liin do.•patch nm* 
cluuLiiiuK Cord Uunniug’n prauUutui,Ui in, 
(till; Indignation of Lord Oaimiiitf and Ids 
frionilti nc bln* dcip.tleh of, (593; compelled 
to resign his place in tlio ministry, 0113. 
Elliot, Mr., hi i (loath when nonb an umlUH'iy 
bo Uemv, il. 415. 

Killa, Mi*., lim rashness In preeiplhiUta: a 
rupfcmii with Man- Uo.siiu, i. 670; is nmr- 
(lured along \\ ith otliora nb l'atmk hy Moiu 
Cossim, (577. 

liUora, tlio roolc LomplKi of, ii. 17. 
Elpliinstoiic, tho Tlonourulilo Moulds tuart, 
sent by Lord MlnLo on an uinbaiitfy to 
Cuhool, il. 833; hoeimiw tho resident at 
I'oon.ih, ill. 30; pro teals against the recep¬ 
tion ot t|u.i agunta of8IUiitt.il), 3/; aoomus 
Tmubulrjoe of tlu> niuvilor of Umigiidliur 
flasbreo, and duiuiuuln Ids uppivhtainion, 
40; iiHiata un tlio delivering up of Trim- 
Litlcjuu t« tho British Rownuuent, 41; 
prepares for war with tho pHsluvu. 59; tin* 
pcishwu in alarmed at his propamllinisiunl 
JirmnwH, 60; the rigorous barms he offers 
tlio puisliwii, (10 j demands from tho 
peishwa \\\\ explanation of his proceed¬ 
ings, 03; d“inand« of tho pttislnm on, 00; 
Beats the Rajah of Battarah on thotlmme, 
1)2; tho oiUoi) of governor-general offered 
to, and declined hy, 800; quoted an to tho 
policy of restoring Shah Hhujah to tho 
throne of Cal tool, 337; tlio command in 
Afghanistan conferred on, 382; his fatal 
do! ay a and imloeiHion in tlio insurrection 
ab Cal tool, 395; conjmorf up dUUoulbics, 
his mmeranlo iudecimon, 401; employmonb 
of iuaderpiato means to Huppress bho 
Insurrcxtlon, 402; his minuianagoniout dur¬ 
ing tlio iunum-ctioti, 404: hogins to tulle ol’ 
tonus with tlm iusurgouta.dde: luHgrouiul- 
. h'HHfearH, 406;hi3iuliimifclca, 409; nharm his 
eomniand with Brigadier Bholfcon, 410; 
3s willing to come to terms with tho in- 
unrgents, 415; coiihquIh to deliver up tho 
lpanled nilicors mid their families to 
AUbav IChaii, 42G; deniaudB of Akbav 
Khan to make good hin promise of piotuc- 
tlon, 427; invited to a conforence with 
Aklmr Khan, and detained as ix prisoner, 
428; his roco very from eaptlvlby iinddoiilli, 
465, 

l^phinstone's Hblot'jt of Tnili/t, ijuoled as 
to tho incarnatimm of Jhiddha, il. 32; ns to 
the Hindoo Idea of transmigration, 59; an 
to Hindoo Hnureea of revenue, 83; giving 
a description of an Imtmn township pro¬ 
village, 02; aa to Hindoo law of d oh tor and 
emlltor, 96; describing n- Hindoo army on 
march, 111; on Hindoo painting, 140; on 
Hindoo rural life, 173; on Hindoo festi¬ 
vities, 193. 

Elplilnstone’a ijafn>nl, (piobed, in relation to 
tlia tiuklau-s, L 46, 46, nuts, 

Emmannol of Portugal his zeal for mari¬ 
time discovery, i, 152. * 

Hmmunmglnu', Bir Charles Napier's expedi¬ 
tion against, iii. 466. 

Kmpemr of the I'miioh, tho discimiou of 
the attempt to aa.walnate, ovigiuaUs the 
riglvb-of-jwylau) nuealion in .England, iii. 

Enileld rJda, the, Inbrodueeil into tho 
Jkjngal army, iii. 550. 

England, General. Ids defeat in tho Kojulc 
I4ss f Ui,. Mi; is (Mms.trainwl hy Central 
Notb to advana 1 thtongh the Kojuk Pivss, 


INDEX. 


Kivdiiud, mid Tndia, conipjivcd at to Hie 
average lu.il of vain, i. 8; (ho Ihst Hutn- 
Iiu.m abate that enbered into compel iLnni 
With Iho i’niiiignoHc ill tlii'ir tiude with I In* 
J'lusb, mii; imligim tion m, at the a true urns 
conduit "f tho Coituguofio at Ambnvnii, 
263; war between, mid Ei.men, 31'.', 403, it. 
o:«i. 

Kuglihli, mariliiiui entf'rjiri'.e, i. 1!U, eviw'di- 
inm to the Ifluiit, 813; seioiidevp ddumlo 
I lie liast, 216, mnoriatiou of mei cha nt ml 
vcmiI urerrf ior a voyage (o the Must, '-V 1. 

Piioile, fmuvndeied to llydor AM, byt’uplain 
Oitoii, ii 277. 

Kueratides, King of Ihujliiu, i. 21, Halt'. 

(4vam, Coloud, ipielli au iiihimeciion m 
INIywire, hi 21J9, 

Kvelagh, Colonel, imif,iun Huiw Miidlioo, 
iii. 7(10 

Plvidumie, taking oL among tho Ilimloori, ii 
85. 

I'Wpeditionn In tho Must. rortuguCBo, 1. lfia, 
103, 16/, 169; English, 212 2J8; 1 Hitch, 21,s, 

Eyie, Major Vlnci-nL, relieves Lite besieged 
"English civilians in Avnih, iii. GJf>; dolVal i 
ICoer Brng'n lulvance guard id, nahuuow, 
(i49; alienee i Iho Kaii.ei Hugh h.iblery in 
Lucknow, t*fj 4. 


r.iotoriu ( of llic I2a-jt India Company, i. 
379. 

Family life among tlm Hindoos, ii. 109. 

l/umiuu, a dmidlnl, hi Ileimal, il. 9W; 
HurkiiVi dchcrJption ot a, in tho conth of 
India, 510 

Fancourb, Colonol, wounded in the Vellore 
mutiny, il. 811. 

Funo, hJir Henry, coimnainder-in-oiiiof of 
blu* army for Iho Afghan war, iii. 329; hiti 
interview with ItunjcobHlng, 33B; rotimri 
bo England, 341 ; his euviouti plan of 
selecting troops for thu Afghan campaigu, 
311; uecompanlew tlio Afghan oxpuditum 
part of Iho u ay, 315. 

Farmer, Mr., sumt to nognliare with tlio 
MahiufcbiiH, H, 450; loft mui hoihige uilh 
tho Mnlnattas, >151; Y\'leivie<l, 451). 

Farokehir, Iiin reign, i, 387; important grants 
mtnlo to 11 Hi East Judin Company by, 338; 
tlm affairs of, Impelling to a miais; 3l>9; 
defeat, and murder of, by tho Ncyedii, 391; 
depufcntiiin rout to, hy l,ho Hast India 
Company, 519. 

Farrington, Captain, defeats Akb.u* Khan, 
iii. 342. 

Fawcett, Colonel, il. 776. 

Ft al Charm, i. 654, and note 

Female box, dogriulatiun of the, in India, 
It. 176. 

Fenton. Mr. Edward, Ids voyage to the. East, 
i, 212; Instructions Cor M-i voyage, mev- 
enubiln and military, 212; iiiteient -iMatch¬ 
ing to Ids vnya.'u, 814; failure of his ex¬ 
pedition, 215, 

Fordusi, tlm poet, Ids tieatmeut hy Bnltan 
Malmmod, l. 52. 

Ferguson, Colonel, il. 757. 

Forguwion’s JTuiuVjooIc of Anhitcctarc, 
quoted reapoebing the gates of SonuuiuUi, 

i. 50, note', vcbpectlng A Ichor’s tomb at 
Becimdm, 140; respecting tho (.'hiderm 
Bitaon, 143; respecting iho Tttjo Mttlud at 
Agra, 289, note; respecting tho palace of 
AlUiinihad, 692; on tho construction of tho 
rock temples of Tiidia, ii. 143; on tho 
efivo tempio of Kitrli, 144. 

h'drishta, ijuotod, i. 5B, jmfr, 65; his etirions 
account of Naslr-u-din, 67; on lhilhuu’s 
love of pomp, and zeal for lompcrauee, 68; 
on Uic mifiovahle statu of Delhi under 
J'elal-u-din, 74, 

ForozoToghhilc, obcoikIs the throne of Hoihi; 
his reign, i. 91; his works, 92. 

Forozopoor, lielahyfienorai 8ir John Little, 
iii. 438; mutiny ab, 533. 

Feiraeahalo Uio battle of, iii. 490. 

Festivals. Hindoo, of Kali, ii 47; of 
juggernaut, 31. 

F'^tivit.ios of thu Hindoos, ii, 193. 

Field deputies:,', appointed by the Madrasi 
council to nsaiat Colonel Bmlth, ii. 26(1; 
lot bur of the Madras counuil to, 272: return 
of the, to Armlraa, 272. 

Fine arts, the* among the IliudonS—muaic, 

ii, 139; painting and sculpture, 140; 
architecture, 140. 

Fire brace, Sir Basil, his depositions roup eat¬ 
ing tho charge of bribery against tho iSaat 


FUENCJf 

Finlki Company, i. 308; lii'i aid again imkrd 
by Him ('innpimy, 3i-0. 

Firmini, a 'I'urkr-li, olilinned m I’avnm of 
tin- Enst, iudra Compimy, i ;\h|. 

Fiiilihimi no, ('oinniciiulri, igiioinlnioiiiilv 
(nali'iL by Him govi-mor ot h’anj'oon, in, 
532. 

FiI/iti aid, Caplaiu, Ida bmviuy in tho 
biibtli* of Hu* Hri'luhuldi o Hills, iii, 72 

Fil/gmulil, IjiLiiitoimnI, luil'i m Im, uHi'iiipl, 
on Foidlliii. MU. 

Five Korku, lim ufbiir ol tlio, 1, 691). 

Fk'ldiei, Mir IJobml, (tiimu-iHMil (ho aorvii r 
f(,i mid lay, i 7f1|; loiliiralum of, in 
thn Cmupimy'ii iinivlm, h. 3rd; dj> ■inuuii 
boluvoii him mid Him rouiuil oi Madia-,, 
352, 

jciinl, lihailmmnl,, lit.i piillant o\ploi| nl 
Wainliuii*‘li, ii, 461); ld*i di'fiuin 1 ul Wmali 
wash, 487. 

FltiYoiiUiwn, Mm, in volalion In (ho Indian 
tnulo, I. 119 

Floyd, OoIoumI, ilrlirs Moved Knliib lino >; 
Him liliminui. ii. 589, oni'oimli'i i 'rijipiiu’i 
army, 590; M-tionl i lioi'mo Tippoo, 592; 
wounded imdnoaily Killod in it, akiinipli, 
597: at I’oiidiclu»rry, 639; dull nl i 'J’lppoo ab 
Alalinilly, 696; nrnvoa mill (hamial 
Mlmirl, liofoni HoiifiMiptitum, 698. 

Food and ciolliingnj tlm Hliidoin, ii. 168 

Fol'lligor'si U<tmllni.lt thrnthii (/i’o|yiap/oV, 
vofmod in, i 3. 

F-mln, Colom I, i.Miil, with un cvpMilUiim In 
on npoiiitn wiili Auimdi’uu/ in lim 
WoHlu-vu CUxavu, l. 618; dofoata (ho 
li’ioimh undor Conlhtm, 613; di'IVal'. Iho 
Diilohon dm plum of llodana, 6i>3. 

Ftudo, Aliuor, nl, Him hnfctlo of Kiilua*, iii, 
67. 

Fmoiioi pnUrv ot tlm Hindoo govornmonb, 
il. 197. 

Fnnvtih, Idi’iitmiiml,, lino of Iho limn gallant 
ilofondoiH oJ' thu Hollii ma;;avino, Iii. 568. 

Fowkii, JVIr, don of Mr, Juioph Emvlu', n j - 
oalled from IfulinirH, ii 191; bin mmll 
from IJuimiva mu*,urnl I«y Hm dii’octon of 
tlio Company, 429. 

Franco, war lictwcnn, ami I!)(bain, 1, 3(9, 
499; peart) between, and Ihltaiu, ii. 907 ; 
treaty liebwcu), mid Hrhtiln ; clauao u* 
latmgto rndia. 898; Tippoo M'lid'i auenvoy 
tn, 595; MIU* hotiuion, mid Ihlluln, 639, 
H'Ui, 

Fmju'H Mr,, n-mt nut from F.nghmd un a 
meiuhevofUm flungul oouiimII, ii,3i>3 ; piv- 
sieut'i Nuucoiuar'it loUoriignliiiit Mr. Mini,- 
ing-i to the council, 370; his plan for net¬ 
ting lands in oppOHUinu to Mail, of Mr. 
Tlicd-inga, 415; hisi ohlocHona In U.i'it- 
iugsi' \iuwa, 418 ; <U'h'uvH to net im media¬ 
tor hotwemi Mr. Hunting's mid Ceueial 
Clavering, 495; jsakhed-up inmu|(einenh 
liol.iuscii him and Mr. 1 JufUinu 1 *, 489 ; 
lights a duel with Mr, llaathif'i), 433 ; 
Ida views i of land temuo in hit Ha, 088; 
rejected from thu commillce appointed 
to draw* tip articles of Impi-achiiumb 
again V, Hast,lugs, 645. 

Franks, Lieutenant-colonel, al thn haltlo of 
(hi jurat, Hi, 586. 

Frank a, Cenml, diroc.ln the ul lack on tho 
Iiniunhar.il ah Lucknow, iii. 1172. 

Frusov, Kohtilid, klllnd in blie IndUo of Hoeg, 
ii. 783. 

FriiHcv, Mr,, tho lh*ilinh conunhitdouev al, 
I4elhi, rifismiaiiiiLtiMl, iii. 219. 

Fmner, J\lr. H,, mmtMvil by tlm mutineer 
nopoys ut Hifllii, iii. 607. 

I'T’hUduJont jinuitlcca, lim law relating to, 
among tlio Hindoo.!, ii. J(l(i. 

Fronoh, thu, HdtloiunnlB and progiuwi of, lu 
1 mini, 1. 350, 407; appohil ment, i if UupluW 
ns governor of their hotMomenbi in .India, 
40S; project of, to ainiihiliitis Englinh ni¬ 
ton ats in India, 499 : Lalunirdoimala uent 
out hy, to the JhIuiU Fuimie, 411): oll’nil-j 
of Iiahnuvdunualr. In eHtaldwh Ih’u iv\* 
condeuoy of, -111; I.iiboimUnumisi wont 
l»y, in conmiand of an expedition, tn 
tlio East, 411; rolttl Ivn utrongfcli of tho 
Hritiali nqundron and theirs in tho Kind, 
412; encounter hotw«r-n tho IhUiali s-ujuuri- 
i*on and theirs, 413; heal ego and take 
Miidraa, 415; pvoeeuilhigu of, at Rludmn, 
418; Uio Ntthol) of Aveofr ivpulHi'd from 
ATinlrmi hy, 419 ; violation wf tho capitula¬ 
tion of Madras hy, 420 ; expedition iff, 
against Fort HI. Lav id, 42(1; repulsed 
from Fort Hfc. .David, 421; attnmptH of, 
ou Omldaloro, and rutruat, 421; now at* 
tempts of, cm Cuddatore, 493; Iho Eng¬ 
lish atrllco at tho centre of their power at 
Pondicihoi'ry, bub fall, 426; the exultation 
of, ab tho failure of the English, 428; re¬ 
store Madras 428; warlike bonUimciea of 
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Pm mil Uh 

Hit I ut li h Company mid lli'iii dun 
])ilu I i H dul ul An w m n lui N ilnlml 
Ji 1 Mm iiiili lit th< nppo lit id < 

1 i In lintivi mh mil 114 m i i ul 
n iiintl Ni/u.lnu 11/ Mii/'iiih i lunf 

I id 11mu L ii nil ihdtH In Ml imillllnj 
t in liu 1 ul < In u muni) Dili liis I <i 

I I umif It IhImu n i. 11 ml m mi nl ini li i 

<1]iy( ml a pul\ <>i i nl In ml mp( 
lit hi if () ill i il l In < ihn »l An tl 

K 1 < Uv i v L I ny mi i nl Vim i li » 

liluii with it U ui\pi ilt if 1 iiutli i 
<ii i nil till <>i (M\ n Hi JrJ rtflttii 
nil h nl i nun \ > ml Lb l \ l ini 

It/ mini n li i nl lln u I n ill i 

m linn \J \ inllii n n nl mill ilnlml 
Inn HI Mil] M Klimt h ilili ll ll In 
It it mini my tl -lui nmn niuuniii 
I mill by H il i Hid I v \Iitjni I nu 

l mu ul Halm n II li ii|t l III < Inn 

(I pul mil M ivi Inn * u lil< him « i|ilm« I 
1 I nil n Ij * mi » il nl ■ i un li nil 

I i a liilllintl nil Ui i ilh hf Midi 

I i uis i l ml ill ill i (iinlul Pi li Urn tpoly, 
PH 111|II i nl t In (• lilui K liuHb IIHI 
lullln nl Ilu Hi in Hal L» k ulUi i'll 
u null main in on Liulmi »p ily n 
pul nl |H i Inllii ml in hn vi nu til 
a alii it H/ I nl ninin pun <lum nl, 
ill tin 'l in Jim munliL J" il Ital nl, 
in tin plum I of I’iit liinofi dj LUO, in 
tliu im ti in Min l)ii i mi I (it rual m 
nt riiim oiMutllmy l» in (in nhttpml (fin 
Mm I In hi ( man 10 i mi diuMini In 
hvum Mm I n Mill <k iiipuiij aml Uiat nl, 
fIV iiiii'ti) i mi u! i li In u Mu it mm 
pun uml Ha 1 n li it Mill, v, it hilvt n 
fdi nl llillalu an t WiM Um i fiial 
dim In Mi ilinv Hi Ini n U>1 pt Hinpll, 
{ini, In<iln utlf nipi i in m 'utility mill 
fill uMaikul In < Man) tun; it, uliiili 
in i uphm il H>1 llui Nal ill nl Inn ml 
nu L uiiit In iKiiml ilium, fill uiivnlii 
Uu u imi i umli i I illy an I jm pataliuna 
Im Ihn nli to ul i inl HI J HU Id, Mu inik 
ihlvi mull i hi n f i im nf tiHli M/ cup 
linn nf l tlHI DuuilMv M/, «vni iili ni 
il thinl'lanjnu HI) llio Ivin *nrl’illijni i 
np/uiiji plblJniii \ III) I'M ii mimlJow 
nl Imthiili< i Wj, <01 fiilluu! nl Hull ul 
Lnipt nu Dviijun, MP, tuvul uinillili 
uitii HJ , ilu LuiUy < Huliuil nf 11m UH 
mu J nl 101, Ui»Ho in I w liiM* Li 
M mU i i 101« mil m limit i npi mUmi i of 
KM, Mull pi* put ill I mi t Ini Mm i it nut 
iUailuu, lHh, lailuu nl Mu h itlUttipImn i 
Miult it Mill, < ml mo of J tii 11 li iiuloiiift 
liy, iilli, ill lull! i by f’nlnilil l»»di, M2 
) t uii ip r 1 My f'nlom) Jnulu In IVm iilipt 
I im uhh li 1 h iplUU 1, Ml I wUYi im Ii 
I illi i with int'iHupli 1 M7, nival op ut 
tiunti npniuil 1118 d* ft ut < ohm 1 Hull 
hm in Inin ttiuilnui »h, MO, uifiitUUnin 
nf yvIUi Min tint Jutm Mw Mult font i 
InJiuUniiiuuly divided Mv lalh nC Ytlilih 
iilmulm Muufn pmllH, MI, WuuilLvinh 
inpltuul ftmu u.V, ntlti t iiutu i it 
Dpultmt Mi ronlnu npiuliini ayiunul 
umUt UMv.flM M«i|m « iiiumpmoll'V, 
l •), atinupl nf tu uinrtuiu W Uidhmh, 
ii’n, appmui U nf Ihu buo nrtuU i. Iviuilv 

mil iiiuniunvit <1 by tlnnln, (, b, iMuntiuf ul 
tin it Imi u, ( L tltfial M hyUolti, ut 
Wamliwaili, MV, Pldllml hd«u fturu 
l, 1 1 , f)i>fpn\ pi i in pm I \ nf (liVL Mimlu i 
itiitillmuH iMuwim i (i^ivmtt ( JO, jiiakn a 
tnaiy uUli llydii AU ii\ Villiuoiu 
i tlmu li nil, iiyMnutn IkU iu« l«<liKul 
In roiHltifu uy, uLL ii HiuumiuH, M 1 *. 
iimtilnUilirm uf limit; nmmuk my in inuia, 
W», fafu nf 11 k ii fpiiu&l 1«dll. OH, 
M,v»im MI In i »uiii»ub«Ufm wi«), li 
‘VO, tulilKUU at rnpuili, HI, naval at 
l immif tlin lUHull villi, lt», NlrwuAli 
Imt i Loupmt, 171, IMu All In lovuwo 
Vim l/l. Inimauo inL-umnUum nf nnmq 
oUiunnutr, tuituoj nalbu nilHuuum Jtum 
Mm muiliy uf Ilvilut» wililknV 481, a 
fouKi <ti lauilmt at rot to Nmo, In nul 
ttbdvi. fiQO Mtnli 1Uot ‘IntnaL.U )>> Kir I d 
Yvanl lnHlit‘ 1 , WW, a mnvw of ti<xq» a nl 

nut My,i.aplmnil MyAilmlml Konipunn'll, 
50,1 iKwaUmtfifftimi pt ivUli.ftOi, twaliut a 
InUUo difminl 1‘j HU J.yro UuntU, TAM, an- 
uiLoi mual uwiwmnli 504 naval 
umvouwntti of. Blit onKimomoiifc vilbli, ar t 
MiuWidoui, ftU, iiOYitl wU-ln 

fill, Tltniiw’n Sntriiiviufi Yillh, BAM ulmuril 
towlud of fcliPM fiovowior Mlalaitin, fiHu 
TijHKio imVlu Oiktutn TiDSflo Uy, 4aomiiu 
dull (uiwniml liy, M, too vum ofnm- 

imlitHiJiv fiWYfyto rtfslirtrul ilwiroopa lw; 

Kiwirlitg In, in, Mitt Borvioo, 680; Nippon not 


( k mil Ilu. 

n HI ill ul on Uu ml.lUmntHof thui 
uipluit \U abMuipt- to u i nuU tin 
unf nnu ul mi i < 

I n m h 1 u tl Ihlu( mii[i iiiij Mu I 0/ HM 
I ulluMon Hilnml 11 M / c uihuiY mil it 
jjun lo 521 « iphu t 1 tl Ijiuihhiii.t 
It * In ivh Im Inu uanmiui lul r J j n 

(U i< il I \ 1 li i Milt ii | ny Hutu wt I i i \a 
null alllm< ni [ia 1 , Swnil »i Hum 

5 1 

I in t in I il a 1 lit ailtil um 1 1 < ilm ul nl Mu 
iiiilnhut n ( 1 j hi niUM. Jy i\ uu ilcl 
I \ (li i It h Hi ((j l 
I ulli li Mi in 0 

lull M Jim Mu puipi 1 ! in r nil ilmul nl 

1 H 

lutlili Ivli m ill < Jm tu it Ut um t if 
tm k nil IM nil bo Mi liuuj 11 ubiuiti I 
iitflk ltd m, My Pi mu Kumaii -5/ 

1 ul 1 1 li Maluntuil ut < ulrh m i7 
I ml li Aialumiul Mian LM m i nl r ll 
I ul 1 oli Hm il ID) li 1 in b In uh 
(um i with ffunji 1 1 San 2i/ 

I nlli lip i a lot mill l My Akin i i 1H Maui 
1<I i\i luiymu Uu mb I pujsnr ui 
i M 

I ii/znl (blah Klim (mi mi rwtniijnm.iit 
1 f Uyil 1 Mi v\till ii 2b lii iiumlm 
tiuim viMi Mi alill .Jum r nn MihjjJf ni 
Uyiiti VII “M, ului lav umoi 18 
Ij/tilul Mn Iri ib nl, it 51 , Mil ipoy 
inuhllY Ul IM 5H» 

I \/ ola Mum, uujiiof tuatmi.nt of, ly Ilia 
( 01111 ms, u ill) 


<.nil lull. M 11 m ill uo 
(m) It vj iNMnr in 2* 

( ///(laMuiil Omhi i 51(1 

<1 tliimay ( nlmn I Hi HO 

(itiu a U l'i lim Uvhi in< tun ituu nf, J7 

Mini;.) 1 , tliu Mu 1 11 mnl, 1 1 

I nil an I MW) 

h mill htu, Miu (itiibuiu ul, Ihu JJ 1 II 1 h, 
li ?/ll 

(itn»M ii, 11 Kiuilauy of at CouitUihiiojun, 
i 1 111, ill i ml m nl J IM 
UiopnpliY, Ilu, ui Jmlia, plijilul, i 4, 
pulJtkal l: 1 
(1 nloMrut India i u 

to lluii, aiUou.flirild of Um Anpila juiitli t; 
OMKillllun at uttnib, unilutpluu oj, i kit 

(cimuii) the, I 5 HO 

UIhi/mi, I until. I oL Ilu Multi li with, til 
i' bit ml ill 411 

Mint 01 nil tliu, Um Wniiihnf Oiwl<, In 218, 
'in 

Mlm/i 1 u Uni Hi ft at of tlm miioi mjioy s at, 
ly Ihlwullu Will MM ill ««H 
bliti/y (k k '’biHlihik, tli lit lit i U 10 Momli 
mbUn I Hulk Klum \ 81, /UfitiH Um 
11 mi pi j Klimiow Jim loitpi ia i)( ilu ami 
u<cl(i< id M ilotth b? 

i»ln hit u(Uu undHliuliah u din mplmva of 
Ala u ilm, 0w.li toign i r u 
(ilu in 1 u din, Miinilrfon ‘d Uio/u auaioiln 
him nn tho Mmmo of lullil, i f, 2 
(thuijfliiKI kuv Im ijtpt panu)m India i (1 > 
<«u hi (tv Um«« (laimhti 1 or Ali Voidy, 
olalltut tlm rlmuin nl Hi ngtil Cot tlu Infant 
mm nf a tU i« uul Tnollu 1 in law, i fi u 
UlilljUu tho, an 1 spndltlmi mmtnyaltihfc, ami 
onf 11 K 1 uu 11 C u (Mi, li I M0 ; a new m* uaoa 
lion lYumUB, 881, ctofoatof B8I a now iu 
mmiullou iumm«; ihlimilUi Main flout to 
mippioffH It* 385, Jiwn miHijiImd My Uu Mil- 
thili in an uiaatjcmpubvlMi, 88B 
< fhulftb HiiiR, ill IB/; piooooth to tins lUliwli 
camp tw niodlafcor tm ilm WW)B 498, m- 
tlttiKMitonUof U 10 Ihithh with E(10 
OHoliun Maluiimil Khan, jiiuuImk hiu Ino- 
Mun r H flol iinlurl in liiitfclo hybh Jioncnfc 
Alieroromlifn, il 

MholamAU.lt. 620,717 , 

Mliomkafl, tho who bo called, ul 7, their 
mi f mli noy In -Nepunl, 8, fh Itlflh < xixau 
thm mjahmh B, Uioh mutroachninnla, 9, 
fuiluro of ltdgotloMonn with, hoaUlUicB 
auftimil, ilulatod, 10, I ho rail ni Moiia’fl 
ptim nf cnmpalgn nKahutt, 11 , 8j.rlmiR iu- 
imfHim uuHiaiued from, My the Biltiah rtb 
I KflUmga, Jl, frooh ropulBoab-Kalmitfa, Ha 
uu>fctuur (3, omitiotia cojatnuncemam pt 
the win with, 11, luoaieflaof tlmwarvltb. 


'.I’lppon madi) OJfcfetm 'Vimno i?v, dauoliiu the wiw with, 11, iSSkH 


MOLDLtf ROOJC 
Cihooikr) the - 

of uinfmcuiunt ii'iumt ciplmo ot 
lhimghm iM l(i iti\L tuKiil- oi Mul um 
li ( uiualWoort uipci itmmiu,anml Jut 
ii hi it 17 (ldiuiul j\i why t 0101 Uion-t 
1 ujht 17 lujiuliuminnahiK nl AI. 11 I 1 \ n 
1 pinftfci tin t ttm t 18 utK it uf AJ ui y 
anil am kb n Mi npj < in uu ( ni 18, alt m of 
( nit in 1 J)uk .umI < olom 1 L i< 1 cim,ilJ with 
1) ( cumtl Wood 1 intaluitmii in a)>m 
doimu, tlu 1 lv witt cm KhatmaiKloo J 1 ) 
niKiaiimi u a am t My ( ipt nu 1 illm in 
Isiuumi 1) fulijiUitU k in l Iviinmmi 1111 1 
( limvui LO iiKdi ot tiuunlOihl 1 
lnn> in in 1 ihoitb uf must LO dis ibfct 1 mi 
l mu 11 v i HiH ifImUI ulmu nt iunn, 21 
uMiidr 111 ikoilntl ly npiibol °J < tp 
tint ul Mulattoi 10 m il iu putntjouMh 1 
Jll III Mil It 2‘2 til llyoiKludl I YYlbl) lul 
noil ibilh rlhythi Ncjiuih < M ho tiJifcii t 
yy it Ii u nuK'd 2J 1 , t nail Odd doiiy 
L unid Ihi < liittimlmlil a umuttunjjh 1 

piiKUilh ifottthl tmmh> iditlLiuitm 

^ 1 inUlm Hum it of Ciujcial OildiL 
UmyiiMiiMt, Ji Liuxtyol puuo YtUli lah 
In. l Mj Lin Nipaukii t,f j i«'- all t 1 L Un 
Yi a villi, LO, thC-i laid Kin ions lufoui(,u 
( mil 1 2 Lj 

(dim, I nhunnof(-.I umilcu hcuUaytotlu 
]loniii nf j 55 

(diuilniH Khan ( t nnall lphmdoiie ioula 
in iklmi Jd il il id Lo in Hi 
Cdimu il and Js.urnaou tlm huhjuhithm of, 
Hi 20 

(ilnviuivkh « tlu cxtnubluu nf the, 1 57 
bhiHiiu, tlm Inn 0 uf 1 42 57, tho new 
palttL iof-, Imllf Jjy Miihmod 54 riuimlot 
tlioAf lionLYpuiithm Mi fun thuv.iUioi, 
lit 447 It lioniudaliUiiipjit tufuao 857 i« 

Hihiliou li>n 1 pill 358 hlounul 353 pu 

fniinl uuoimtu of firlgadtu Saloat, JhO 
tiipLmo nf 8(0, limimuL umdnol of tht 
uiptm 1 i*f 551, (OindLumhoiiuf Do tt Aid 
In nu d at time aptiua of 3(.l (. iptnn d Mv 
Um Aipham, 13/, laapturi ol.hyt.oxumt 
Notf I5t 

(dltli 1 f oloml, m nt tuftcringaintiuu fco) 3 aj> 
pKut 11 nmlmj Uu.it 11 Kit 
(ttlluit, W 11301 Ktiioinl pmaiiuA Uie loulul 
Aiyhmi um Him jut of Um KiJUuifiojK Uul 
human mr>27 

MllU jin t'oloml impju*. ch the muimj nt 
Volluio, li 811. His upulhi aiiddcifch tb 
Unliui, i, ili ll 

(tinya Um uu go anil c iptiuo uf 1 W tlu 
toil; nf I JO, taptnrcdhj IJutt y, Mi), an ih 
atteinjit tu rn iptuic 4 2, finally itu»p 
tilled liy tliu 1 ngliKh, (112 
CanHi u, L'ujit tin, suit in c niiiuiand of an 1 x 
jm dll mu aytlufib VokoiuJa, 1 J F b, hn/do 
Lab 457 

Miuhsmn Ayt<n Aimnf nwd 1 J, noli 
L.lt it ,«Mctnmi wl T Vaiunflutitniv* quotul, 

Mu 1 uuilimdMi Ahiiupw imho, i 182 taken 
and 1 utalun, ltd fujnndalilo abtur li cm, hy 
Ally Adit ShiUi 1/U 
In duji a DalnyMa, h} (ft 
Mudhy, Jliwtdiu, tlmitnicd hy Kunjoib 
Sing in luiHlImn. hi i‘)J , _ , 

(uiiM ird, l ohuitil, HUf-end) (Jnlotiu TifiUc 1 , 

ii Ul, tkddia Uiiuhn coutradidoiy 

< n dors. 4 .10 1111 iV( fiat Hu r it, 482, flow and 4 
explicit mum oi a from Xuna. 1 urn avia, 
454. procu ditto Bombay, 444, proa edit) pi 
of in Mujeud 455 captuuH Anmcdal fti.1, 
<Wi. attuniptH toiuj,oLiafcc with bcindia, 
450, mitprlttcH hi InUta’fi ramp, 45/; npi iw 
a new tanumlKn, 4f>0, hush y s Haw un, 
WOJ, (kditiUWidwln^thoMalfck. of Doogam, 
431, mb tJireatmiing athrtuco linuiiim 
Poonali, 4\)'2 is Riarmindcd with diHlo'nl 
tion, 403. Ida pcipluxitii a and dibivatioua 
rdual, '101 _ _ , . 

C.txkhou M , eupoisedcstPuplojxaftfcoYfimor 
of Lhc I Hindi huttU numb, 111 ludja, i. 505 
Cmdoirihm tlmonrJ of, heormuiRuftno for 
Uio old and ucu idasb India Conipaim 1 

Moduin, Gottoml, flout RgaJnstfc the Jhirxocso, 

iii 53<M ciipMnealdmtahun, 533, hla oimji a- 
tious at ftwigocm and cap buve of its 

r,J 3 di'Kiiltory procecdinga oi, &%> captluui 
rogtt, 53G 

(Johainu, the, tli 135) 

aohud, alliance of the BritHli ivUh thowna 

(iolilri, h general of the polehvu Ml 87 an 
ltoruUivoMle oircumetoni B refipcctnig, 93 
Cioltun Kfidir Khan, ii 578, 

Moloonda amlftdapoor, piocoaliuga of mw 
Khan in, i .361, cmbjngatlon of, An- 

floffifl'rigmS ttm, of ItaiMOon, M Ml. 

(Jotdw tA, tho tftttlo oj * 0,1 i», 
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Goldney, Colonel, mui< loved by tlm mull- 
liuemit L'h mbad, ill O'10. 

Giiml/i, the inj.ili ill, tic£cli'll by Sir [fnpo 
Grant, m. 701 

IiihkK tin*, in 107; Apa Salub among, 107; 

campaign oi LI id IbitiJi among, Him 
G oodwin Hand i, tlm, Inns of it Vuwtiimui 
gosy on, i 210. 
f bn if, tho rum 1 , of, i 133, 

Goor UukftU, turn ol M.vlu Buig, in. 27*2; liii 
rbild, 273, lus widow , 274 
(liiiiiuim’oiula, hiefit* ol.hy Nizam All, n 010. 
(Mjp.vl Hmg, but piooeuling i, uudjiiootadiugi 
again d, il 827. 

(11 atnl Go pm, ii, 72. 

Guidon, Captain, ii 450. 

Guidon, Major lfebeib, i 037; killed afcTul- 
noer, ill. 96. 

Gnnm i, the, Ii. 71, 7(Y* 

Go-pels, AUk.t order., a Forman tiaiihlation 
of tho, i 143 
Gufcama, hm lo *io, ii. 110 
Gough, Hlr Hu^li, honl, defo.tfc-i fclio Midi- 
mttas ui tho battle of Hal uiaj poor, m 
481; his description of tlio battle of JVhmd- 
kee, 480; decides against moving it foiee mi 
Mooltnu, 600; tulci s tlu* Hold m the laoond 
Kikh wav, 520; vepulmsv the filths on tho 
biults of the Chemtb, 621; cronies liio 
(ihomuh agaluafc the diUln; Uui despatch 
finoted, 522* commands m tho bottle of 
Oldlh.uiwnlla, 52"; gams tho viotoiy tit 
Gujeud, C'J5. 

Gough, Sir Tinman, threatened at UmlMlla 
by tho Hlkhs, ih 438 

(iovomuuaifc of tlio Hindoos, monarchic il, 
ii. 81; no oomtibnfcimi.il cheek on, 83; 
moral m.lraml9 on the king, 86 ; thu king's 
counclllora and other-chief functionaries, 
86; tho king's residence, 87; tho king's 
il.uly life, 87 • division of the kingdom inLo 
eh ilaiirl imlifcaiy districts 8H; civil admin- 
iHtiation, 86; smiieo of rovaiuio, 8'J; pro¬ 
perty in laud, 0(1; royal minus, 91; tlio 
ti»wrjsliiii, 01; antiquity ami pi inmuieney 
of tlie village ay litem, 02; udmmifttraUnn 
oMufjlieu, 02; indicia! ptoeeilinc, 03;nmi- 
wut rases, 93; competency of witnesses, y i; 
iiroceodmgri in court; taking evidence, 
111; oath of parties, 05; trial by ordonl, Oil; 
■written codon; binds of action; leading 
rtxumu 96; amount of iiituirat exigible; 
prefiuripthm; obligations, 97; cnlo and pur¬ 
chase ; luring; mustor and servant, 98; 
himndaues, *w; husband and wife, 99; 
form of marriage, lot); inferior position of 
tho wife, 101; law of Hum^Hlon, 101; cri¬ 
minal law; defamation, 103; tbofct ami 
violation, lOt: adultery, 105; police and 
ospimmse, 106; prisons, 103; fraudulent 
riracfcio % 10 5; foreign policy, 107; wav, 108; 
military tactics and Imvjj of war, 10'J; nm- 
dorn changes m Hindoo government, 109; 
ohnngoftiulaw, 110; changes in tlio mode of 
jurying on war, 111 ; army on tlio match. 
lUjcamp, 112 ; coiiimiautviab, 112 ; modo 
of jiaying soldiers, 113, 
fioviml flinh, successor- of Nan air, founder 
Of the Sikh suefc, ii SO. 

Govind Kow, ii. 403. 

Govinclgluir, Llio fort of saved from tlio 
mutineer sepoys, iii. 574. 

Goyindpoor, pusillanimity oi the British 

imhia ah i. file. 

(cowuio, hin j or, ii. 607; captures NuuditUaog, 
COS. 

Arabi and GaUimtn, i. 510, and nofi\ 
lliaiii tie, formation of the mountain ranges 
of India, i. 0, 

Giant, Brigadier Bir Hope, sont against the 
utliolawho atteiimb to gain blielhibicilirear 
at I>u\W, hi. fifly, 621; Oolunol (tvoabhwl 
resigns ma eomumud to, 669 ; hh nucceirt- 
ful lmimiLbaf the rebels defratucl ab Oawn- 
naor, 068; at hnulmmv, G75; defeats it 
body of iiiimrgrnta under the Uajah of 
fioiiaa, 701; defeats ISttla Ttow and drives 
him into Nepaul. 702. 

Gaptain, at bile battle of Maharajah, 
ill. 482, 

Grant, Mr, Charles, objects to the flbpohib- 
monb of any servant of the Comniuiy to i>o 
, 4 goYWiidr-gmieral iii. 254. 

Grant, JJr.. liia death, iii. <109, 

Grant, Hir JolmPoton judge of the suprmne 
court of Bombay, his extraordinary uro- 
cowlings, ni. 203, 

Grant, Bh’ Patrick, aucceasor of Gerawal 
Anson, iii 631, 

Gmy, Mr, pient on aprlvatcTihBHionfco Hydcr 
, Wimdoua rooepbiop, ii. 477. 

Groathod, uoujnat defeats the rolxjl Beiioya 


Givok noiunu( loipoeting fnclian Keojp apliy, 

i. 1. 

Cheek witters their iituti'nieui' I i lenpecdlug 
India, i 2(1 

(heoimny, Mis., afc (Jaivnpnov, ii 5%. 
Uiovillo, KiilUo, bin wjjuit upon ihu liinno- 
rial to the pnvy council ie meeting it vuy- 
ngo io tlio Hast, i. 237. 

(hov, Kir,Tulin, iii -19! 

Gvlifeu, Admiral, i 423 
(hiiUilin, Ma |ur, I ho muulor of, ami of hi i 
conipuny, on their lehwtb from Cal mol, 
Hi 429. 

Gimlior, Gokmel, ii 793, 

Guli)non, Mi., his statement of tho force of 
tho Luclcnmv ganison, in. niJd, hm necounb 
ol the uminv.il of tlio women and elnldieu 
and tlio wounded 1’ioni the reiudouey of 
Lucknow, G(»3 

Gmontvar, iho, ihitish interfeicuco in liin 
behalf, iii 27, iciatiims between, and Miu 
poishw.t. 35; hLuLk of pnit.iei nt. hiss coin I, 
3/, ni'gobhitions of bin min inter with Ujo 
puiHhw.i, 37; murder ol hw lnlinslnr, 39; 
new uvi'ftngomcnb of tho llntish wiih, 116; 
U'Fihoh to (Uriellargo liin Alghauii, 219, 
Guiilei, the, anlval of, at, Dolhi fioin tlio 
Punjab, ill. GU!; fchoir aurj wild ugly rapid 
miu'ch, and gallantry hofuro J)olhi, 002. 
Gnjorat, leduethm of, liy Ala-u-din'H eom- 
uiaml, i. 78; revolt of, ii'idiifib Akber, 131; 
new InmMcj in, 133; Hubjugabimi ol’, liy 
JUjeo Ihto, 395; piocecdfngu of Chmoiul 
Goddard in, ii *150; Gcnuml Wdlorioy'ii 
ojioratUnr. in, 75,5; fttalu of attaint in, iii. 
lift; tixpedllion against the phateiof, 117; 
vb Uny over the Hiklw in, 525. 

Gukkurs, tin*, i. 45, and vote ; ravaged by 
Hbahab; they emhnu ‘0 Mahomofaninm, 61. 
Gun, an enormous, at Areot, i. <1(»0; tlio 
ppeat, oE Aiwa, ii. 76h 

(tiuiga, a trluuoo iicisonittcalion of tho 
Gnugea, ii 41. 

Oungndhiir Hast too, ii! 35 
< hamuli I’unfc Ueeray. ii 49,9. 

Uunnonh ihmt. a MiunaUa ofllci v, ii 457. 
Gimpub llow, iii. 70, 89. 

Gunn, tlio punishment of blowing from, in- 
utancoH of, i, 497, 679. 

Guntivir, iho Gotinumy's clahuHto, unforced, 
i. 579. 

Gumikotta, tlio fort nf, ill, 680, 

Gwalior, captured by Oajitaiu W.PopImm, 
deserted, l. 459; captured by Colonel Whito, 
759; cunstmnatiim ciunusi ub, W tho ad¬ 
vance of tho lbitifib broens, Mi. 478; ligor- 
ous ternrn diulated to, 482; tho mutiueoru 
driven out of, byiSirllugh Rose, 00i. 


u. 

Ifalmis Cm'ihm, tlio quoBtiim lospoofciug, be¬ 
tween the govonmient and Uui mipumm 
coiut of Ktmibay, iii. 203, 

IfabiboolaU Iviuii, iii. 289, 

ttwh'd'ir, tho, i. 518, 

llaokluyt, iiiHfcmotlons for Foutou'a vnynjro 
quoted from, i 212. 

Ilufl^Jee, his rasimosH at Goorumuonda, ii, 
610, 

IIullx Jlalimefc, aXtohilla ohiof. dofeattal liy 
Colonel Oiianiplen, it, 327. 

Ilujl, biother of All Vordy Khan, bin tragi• 
tsil death, i. 627. 

Hail Khan Knkknr, Ml. 362 

Hakim Mohdl AH Khan, minister of tho 

.Nabob of Onrto, iii. 211. 

HaiTourt, Colonel, in Cutlaok, il. 757. 

J lard 1 1 aw, Hu- Henry, Viuoouufc. Hiieoeodti 
hoi d lOUeiiiinxtniifh as (J<nvm< iv-fjeni *ni 1 of 
India, Ui. 485; hin noHey, 485; pmoeodn ki 
Visit tiio nflrh prnfcoctod sfciibeB, 187: IiIh 
proclamation reHpeoting tho Hiklifi, 488; 
yoUmteom to act uh seomid in command 
m the batfclo of Forozeshab, 493; (Hotatrs 
terms to Iho Blklm in their own caplul, 
498; his infernal reforms lu India. 594; is 
crontoil ft viscount, 505; Ida memorandum 
to the Mali of Cade, 546. 

Hardyiuau, Colonel, dofeuda tlm Mahvabtas 
lib Julibulpohr, Ml. 75. 

Hiirianm Lord Minfco’a intorferunco fu the 
dUtrlccof; military advimfeurmin, il,829. 

IIJU'lfUHl, Hr JfolK-rk sent a« ovowi pfeulpe- 
fenttyry to India, hia lhatructioim, II. 201; 

tlio Mudvaa 

council to, M i lita Umbering reply, 293. 

tlimnes, Opltinel, Hi, 701. 

w tH K ^,Pr mK4, i.*9^ w fc ® oi 

LlhkUut Jung, il. 476, 


HASTINGS 

ThinG, Geneial, ii ljeghisilH^eampaipn 
ag.miHt 'llmmo, (illij; (ieitalri '1 ipjimi nl.< 
TVIalavilty, Wfl; ieeei\e , i a lonimunii ntiun 
horn Tippno; lus leply, 098: reeeivi i 
/mother ionunuuHntiou tiom Tippno, Ills 
U‘ply, TOO; lecelves i> Udvd unmmimea- 
fcmn horn Tipiuio: Inn n ply, /(IP 
Hanew and lollei, the, of Hindoo IiUibitn- 
drv, Ii. 153, 

liailley, Cupiaio, lilti hnuo condiiet in iho 
ielie.it from 1‘noiKill, il 4fi(); hm lew.ud, 
451; lohoveH Cajilmn Abiiifduii m 5Iui- 
langinb, mid expels Ihu oneiuy hem ilm 
Coneuu, 461; ]n<i bmveiy in tin* luitlle of 
hoogauv, 163, afctiuU ami dihut i 'Vippoo, 
595 

Hash e Hal (JluiuUa, ill 20 
HimLingit, the miiKpiiii oi, lakes the (u Id lo 
imppiuHS Hm pii datni'v Mjtib ni, ML (3; mi 
poses a new lundv on Hemdm, (il; Jin 
resi glial ton, 124; blnhdeiiud admiulshn- 
tiiin, 1U V: hm hiw lel'ouini, 121; lofi Ilium- 
eialieimmit m Ilm IUiijpil puswleni'i, PJii; 
Ids Ihmncml ndounii In ilm Minims pm,l 
deucy, 120; im*nui<ool the hulinii imeinio 
duiiilg ins adumiii<li/Hitm, 197; quuliim 
of leenmiioiiHo to, 127; mol hm ini'Kiimilug 
a> pwmdaiy leeniuptuHn in, Un4., 128, lit t 
H'giilatimiH jegnulmg tlio pruw, 13J. 
IhiKlmgn, AViun n. hin eaily life, ii 299; hh 
education, 300; nlihllmi n Wiileiihipln Hm 
service of the Fust India Company, 300; 
lmulo a piismier at Comilmhavnr, 3(H); 
enrtipcri mid uw veil uh a Miluuinw; hin 
nuuiiiige, 301; becnniou a imnilurol' Hm 
eomieil of Ikngiil, 202; biiiietmn to Hng- 
huul, and bin k lignin in India, 202, mi bin 
oulwaid voyage iiiiys abifu and oliililivu 
of Huron linhoif, 3U3; nppolufed jutmJtlcul, 
of Hengal, 30(5; ('livo'n letter (o bun mi 
(he diilleultien to bo urn ounten d, 3(6; 
Clivo'a opinion ol him, 307; nuintm ud- 
vice of the neeret eomieil lo liim, 31(1; ho 
apjnovwoif (lu*niipoiniineiil of Nutieomar 
lo the ollleeol diwau, 310; hhnimnmt oi’ 
liia proi'iasUnga to Um dimiimn, 316; vejdy 
ol Iho dinetoni, 31(1; InaMhrmi tlm 
eliaig»*H in might nyulimt the two dmuoiii, 
318; his compact, with the Nabob of Guile; 
Hu dlhgmielnl eliaiiitter, 397; delegation 
of power te him; obJeeiUiua to it, 371; 
bin defence of (he liud.-j of J’eimmi, 376; 
diaiuiiiiioniiivlHi Ilm now munheiHuf Dm 
cminell, 363; Ilm (,*nu< apoudinee of hm 
agent In Undo dcmniuh.0, 361; Ida ngmi. 
in Guile reenliod, 3115; olinigis iiniinsb Idm 
encouraged hy-tlio nmjmMyuf tlm (snmeil, 
367; uecuaatlouH bl’miglit niialnat iiim by 
Urn Hanoe of fbirdwnu, 368; iili.aiidelHiuat 
piuiunetl ugimiHb lilin, 268; ehaiged with 
iveelving pioaeitbi, 369; liiu defeme, 3Vil; 
ammed by A’unco mar, 370; Indecent juo. 
oediuo of Urn imiimily of iho cmiin 11 
Hgaimik }ihn, and Ida mint rim mi it, 379; 
Cohmel Moiiaoii eloflt'teil with liituK’cmier 
Nnnrmnar, and upnetuuma* bi'loii* tlm 
eouucll ajmliiHl, him, 372; aj'riiteiitguiuuil- 
lessuonu of Nuncomar's (laugo, i«>t tho 
majority holila lr, proved, 373; Nuncomnr 
uudotlmiH cbin*gcdwiUu;onnpiuicyiU;aliM(, 
373; letter of tlm three liowrnmiciHoiH.aiid 
bln reply, 374; ilm nuviovltyof the comnil 
take jiavb wllb Huucomiu- and cucmungo 
infonliom against, him, 376; bin acceMuneo 
of tlm chuUengo ol' appeal to tlm nubile, 
ami Htafeuienfc to the dived oi a, 376; nun- 
peefedof being tho leal motwatlorol’ Nuu- 
ounmron 11m Giaige of forge ry, 376; until 
Nmiconmr at lilmrty, 377; mgumeuh to 
prove that the cliftrgo imuinr,t Nimcnmuv 
inulno coimeetioii with Hie chaigeiuikaibii.b 
hiw, 379; Ida rcupoiudbilil'j'm it wad to 
Nuncomur, 382; tlio e\ecui!mi of Nun- 
eoinar a btaui on bin mommy, 31?;); ho wan 
no gainer by Nmu’unuu’H oxecnfioti. 381; 
liia vohHUma v. ifcU Canine* Baboo, 384; PU* 
appuibaticm of Iho rumaodlnjija of Iho 
Madron council, 388; Jiia cornuafcion wiih 
(bo ovorkstMiig of land, 4.10; bianowplim 
for tlm management of hi min, 4111; bin 
jibm nvjeotcd, 414; lie jivojmw s to imttHnto 
an ofllee feraseortairiing tlaiMilueof Jmul, 
418; oliji*etimm to bin plan, 418; tlmoiliw 
hiRtitufed by Ids easting vote, 420; hum* 
wwMt tlm acta c*f the majority, 42(1; bin 
resolution not to resign, 421; tlm Kobilla 
War costs lum tlm favour of tlm iHrcclmn, 
whoroaolvo to nelilbm Hm eiowb for Ida 
removal, 421; bis cause cmouserl by tlm 
court of proprietors, 422; Colonel MaoJcau’g 
letter to the directors, and ihlvhrium wltlt 
tho bra am? ry in favour of, 422; procombuga 
of tlm dlreetors. aiul report of tlm eonp 
m fcfea apnolnfeil by them him, 

423; tho dlrcofom bold that bo Ufts 
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I r AT RAH 

H.i'dhig., Wavifn, 

iu tiu'd, uxlnnmlmiiry i>n>i'ivdin<ia in Ren 
Kill iu«-oii t ii , i|H,miy l ii IVI, Mi,l , ’imici l ii)lh i i 
him u‘lf ii i imuli.tLoi holm i*n him mul Ihc 
[’imui-ll, I ‘.if*, hiii lnlti'r ol eM'hm.ilioii ii> 
tin* dinrhim, il i hum I mlm’lnivi hauii’lt'i, 
l°t*, hnHuMm <m In, Hu nwl mmniua*, 
UT; m ['on mil'll by IIin ihm I ins, i:N;diti 
in juih thi'u* ]mkmii*Iiii\ union, lin 
ulijm'l unn In llm 1 * ,1 mat mu nl Muva 
KImii nviTiuli d, Un, v'blu' gam»lux «*inl 
l*v ofcln'i mums, f*l, in u ,f i>iu muiiiiul f*y 
tlm tliii'i till i; Ilicil’ |ii > i«nii|ilni y nhli’l i, 
>1,11 ; I n mil mui (> in ii'lu n hv , 111 , nl pultu,* 
niuut, 1.1!, iiimhii'l mill Mi. Ki uiciii, .U, 
hiit n k pi unit mu nl 1 Iho i.iiddm 1< lmiuntlim 
nl' Hu 1 iM'llnimf ('inilimul. Hal mu n<>aiii>ib 
Mm gnvoi mu-i'nnoiiil mul u nun tl, 4 J/ ; hui 
nuaunduni! imlhuf with land Mnnuhicy, 
1)13/, hiuwiM Riuinniii Idi* do tlm NmMiuin 
[ Jiir,)i i tr> Ni/«mi All, J>Ti, Jum h lh<i lo th > 
Madid t i miin‘11, lie'll, hb, viulth* HoiiftUM, 
5,11; lilmh'i liu iitimi in roipndlu tin* Un-iali 
ul R. m,uni, lid.), ho* ullmi'il vii'Wii in regnul 
(■ii tliu It ilali ul 11mmu i, 5.13; livuiwi a 

In (he lii mi flic Riij.ih nl' lii'iMl’i' i, fill, Itlii 
(U'lminliulilmi in n\|Lt*t. fii'vi'iu \on<tuani>n 
ml tilio H itali ul' I lemma, IiW; hit iloln »\ 
ab Donnie., n:ni ; hi,i imu.i! nf Mic raidh, 
mul tli<< pnillnnu po'ilDmi hn |iliu"’il him- 
in U’ in Mi mliv, Ul/, Im cnmltn b luunuln 
llm It mu u iif 11 mure 1,51); Ithi iU)ta|i|mliit,- 
i imut til In i»ti.v liiimnv, MU; hh ii'laliuli 
hi Min trouly iiH’lmii.u, n,U, bio.Umitnb ol' 
FjrVnnln Kn,m, Mtl; spoliation ni Min 
Ilci'uuii nl’ < >m lo, fill, lit i ftblumpt. In 
jn„UI’v ihn iihuuW til Mm hnipiMtit, Ml; 
imi'tipUii l,u I'n lHcsciil, h'uin Mm Nabob of 
(hide. 517; mi[tmil'i Mio lUroetmu In 1 m 
| i‘ruuMiiit hi keep lljtt* aiuiHty «« hi niu i/; 
(ho diiuelm.t rmiuivo him Irani olHen, hi/; 
n|i|i(iiltii vicuu oP Mm lilmclnr-i mid iiin- 
liL'IHniii in In till* mmoval linmnillns hi); 
ic iiillio)’ the lit ion* niltn iM}',tfi|liu? him, hhti, 
iumimmu'ii hh iuloullnH in i*«il,{u[ Uhi 
ummiH ini’ 'UMlniu;?, ufiO: Ida vi ill,to l,ui*k 
nmy, 551: ihiftliy nulfii nullii, (wii: bin re- 
i‘c|iMnli In hnguiml cmiiiMMlnil with hh.it, 
n)’ ijiiiil i'nrinviUliH, HH); (liucuiDiniw in 
lurlhiuioub iviihtMu}{ him. Mil: ilivibafopi 
iu Mm imp) iioliiimnl/of him, HI,!; fcuonly- 
t\u* mUcha of rlmige mialuii, him. 01:1; 
(III) limti ohargu a {H,hi-ib lnm lolirti il hv a 
riiitjuiiM, /ilfl; iic'"« h(u way In it peia/i'ie, 
Mil; abnue'e I'omluH. of RIM tmmul'i him 
iu blio lumnn on Mu* Mill'll ohiUv.o, MM; i hn 
avbiuluHif ch.ii'iro itpilu ( him vohul, ill.*; 
inopmaMmiii lor lili Ivlui, lilh; Mm omu 
mrni onmitb of hlu (Mul: M.wimJuv'h Mo 
H uMliliiinot IlHnii'mm,Ohl) nl»»w pj’n;;iv-iof 
lii'i (,mil. 017: hh an inti hi!, llirtj rouovuI 
appioval of hiii mujullttil; III nioonliumj 
uJf.hdimly, MS; Mm lopiiiivtluumailo lilm, 
M!li (luhnoiiuniil, oVonl'i nf hh lift), OM; 
liiimiiitri p’llil him ; tuliiimii oiiloali’U un 
lum, OHO: tliuoluuaHi'nifliiimlmi littin 
tion loVKuvul, lifiil; hluhnilyul’piliu'lph', 
<!fij; i(f« itilldaiy ailmmi'ihrafluN, MMt; hi* 
urnill i UMtoil hy whab hotUilarul svliab lu* 
iviohdl In do, 1*511; hh loMtavmrimb ihi* 
main uf hlm-ioU’, (1KJ. ohimioinr nf hhml- 
miulutiaMim omiiainul olUikhaboVJ*m*l 
hm'mvatlin, h(M, 

natiipi, iu Mm Moah, ("ipluiou, ill IU. 

llavitni'k, U**»iry. ai’U'HVtHilw Hiv Hnui'y 
11tui'look, K U.lh, finoLnil nMinnHnx llm 
Inimviow iMl, hi'Oji Uim|n-b Nin;r mul Mm 
rovovumv t'oucul, lit, 3iH; hh aorounh of 
llm oomiii’i vhlt of llm icovviuora'oiini'al 
bn I{im|d'i, tdnx. at Korn/opnor, 310; hh 
inmuihiiniiMm plaUuf iialooMuiyiu'miui inr 
Mui /UkUuh uar (uloptcvl hy Hfr iIom*y 
Faun, nil; hlA ai’oomit of HlaMi HlmjitU'u 
riH'i'jilum in ('milhiltntv llfift; hhiui'ooimt.of 
UrlKiwllm K iloh ntn'inuilrrivilh iviHiworful 
Afttlmn. tttlO; <>u Urn raphu»;of Mlm/noo, 
lint; mi Mm Imjiortaiin*uf JioiilhiKtlioMala 
Hlmtur f)i Cahunl, I3)iS; at, llm iiofonuu of 
Miil«ilid«hl, 41)11) havluft haoii m-utwllh Urn 
I'SlimlHhm io Poruia, rvl* llm (‘lotio of tho 
Moivilan Map ho lotimn to Imlia, and l« 
vnivUral off IVyhm, KH; aRpniubed com* 
tuaihU-yo! tlm t'ouw for Urn icllof of huyk, 
uo\y, umulior of Jih tituma, (UU; lilri tlmt 
minmulov •wlllf Mm uudhusor «opoy« ufc 
h’ttti <th\tuicn\ 033; hiffonlwAftoi' the vaftoiy 
of FutliJhpnnrMUl', turn vh'!.urIo-A|jidiiOilhy 
him hi ami day; hlH mlvtuuW on Pawniinny, 
(11)1: dufoata dut ynlwh id- Muhamliiniu’ 
urtuor N'iMia Hahlb, tun; nnUmi t'awnpnm'; 
Imwld BpocMptlvi pi'cmudod rluuo, (lit/; dh* 
oydi-r hi Iila aim n), Ji3$; U1 h emfyumiumohl) 
aU'uwuiumv, DM: hi» hwl eucDOnlw Mdlli 
Mid imtMnoPVftuf MhuUd vh-Uiry of Muao, 
MOj Idii vlotoyy ab IhUiacmtgui^ MO; m* 


TTavolork, Henry,— 

hioHh*ftluM{fu)niii*.]i} (Ml, juliaiiwafirain, 
Ml; hhidillLull position, ohhged again to 
lolur, M'J. ivivivts ulumimg nows liuni 
i'anuimni, M2; liiu vh-lniy at JhtUuor, 
(•hi, HirtJiuuiM On(i.un uiipoinfci'il to mi- 
1 ) 1*1 U’do Jmu, U17; hicintmng dilMudtiuH of 
hi ipo'Ullnn, M7, Hiv JamuiOuLiiimviiivoH 
lion,oik in favour nl, (,<U); lvivlveq alibi or 
from Oolmu'l Ingliu at I,nckii»w mgnif! 
him In iIiUhulc, (j 4'I; proivdis for thu 
u'lmt of laulcnoH, and u'iu lien Mio Alum, 
hiijfh, (mI ; inidu'H iho (’hailuvth hiulgo, 
ho.); itiiclu'M Hot'iuitli'r Hush. GDI; enbirri 
Min midi in y; utouo witluu, Gal; hlu HU'k- 
UdiHand deiiMi, Mi3. 

llUiVoioi'k, Lionluumt Kir freruy llayclnuk, 
jmu , in. IU/, at Iho (Jlunhiigh hridyo, 

11 uclimk, T'i*loiu*i William, killcjil at. Uion- 
uitggm'. ii 621. 

HawIviiiH, ('apl.iln, mmmiimlm 1 of the 7/<r- 
h>r, i. t’ih; piotvods In Knud. IMG; vlmu 
Iho Mogul court nl’ Hinat, and hrenmcHa 
lt'iitk'nl Him 1 , 218; ti'colvou u \\do fiom 
(hofllnyid, 2i((; ulfclmaii'tri’atnumfcnf, ami 
ic( mu linino nilli Hu- Homy MUlilluUm, 

'.•no, 

ILuvUionu', lluglur, fonim one of llio eKnln- 
hIiiii party al, Delhi, id. i,21, 

Hn/auih, aiuvultin, id CIO. 

Ileuinay, Captain, 111. 20. 
lie. i uu*y, (h'lii'i.d, elide two in a lo rcaioii Mio 
muLiiienv f,npoyu out nf lliuir fooliuh liu- 
j*j oiiluuofud< Man fcnfmcu them tohcoomo 
l 'liriutimm, iii I1T.7; minted mi thu impolicy 
of huvluf! anmuhur nf native regimenl'i 
(nfjollier without any Kmnpeauu, B58; hln 
eoiiiii‘;o In repii’i'ninif thu inntineuzH at 
Ifauaokpnor, Mi/. 

rieuth, Cup turn, Hunt nut hy the TOimt Tudia 
Ci*iii|nmy in i.'unmianil ni tlm J)(fnn'(, i, 
|JM , pinoemltugM of, in the. Day of Uengal, 

Ileal Ii, Major, diniiftm h a I'iudaico camp, 
Id. HI. 

Ileaveu, tlm, nf Vii-imu, ii. 25; of Hindoo 
Ihonlogv, 4*0. 

He! Mini, IJiahon, InOhw Juiu /ml, oiiotod, ii, 
Itw, 

l reel**o nod Duvun, lunllu'i'fl, Phulivvoo 
h'uiUnH, ill. 1(1 

1 leleim, Kb, u principal iuLeViuodlalo staUim 
of tlm Kaat India Ciaupmiy, i, HOD. 

Jlellu, bln*, nf Hindoo theology, il. 01. 
nemmah Itiihiuluv, il. 70B, 

I lemon, u llhidon, IiIh horn lorn, i 122. 

Homy VII. of Kiuduiul, ColinnlmH i,eukn tn 
dull a piiUnu in, i. 105; charter grunted 
liy, tn (kd'oi, llHi, 

Homy, Prince, of Pmlugul, lilu real for 
mmitlmu illiicnvovy, i. UU. 

Hem King, Ml. -JB7. 

Herat, the iledgim of Pcudit mi, Hi 205; a 
now Randan cMiedltiun nsalant, 317; tlm 
pialtlon of, 3X7; lUTcnou) of, I11H; tyrmmi* 
cjiI chit me ter of Urn gmemminb of, HlH; 
d/OleultltiM of tlm /‘ei^irtii crtpcd/tlim 
ugiduiil, 311); Mm «iego of, commenced lw 
the IVruIaun, 310; Hurvieeu of Kldrcd 
PotHuger Indefmieo of, during the niego, 
320; uegnhutinn uttreinpfciil; lhlbidi me- 
diatiop, Klil; finluru of UiItfHh mOiliuiinn, 
022; Mio iiloiii) of, lcmimed undov UiiHitlau 
iimiploleM, 1122; a cumd ruinmlb on, m- 
pulHi'd, '.I«3; tacit, ui'inUibioo, 324; ft British 
ovjKHlitinu Lo Uie I Vivian llnlf cowi]a'lH 
Iho I'erniuuK to bho mffto of, 321; the 
niego of, By the I'oihlium nob unjiwfcffutWo, 
lillli, 

lleroikituiu'ufeired lo lu relalhin lo India, 

l, L 21, 23; ii, m 

llmrl KIuh, Jlydnr Ail'd rival; Hydev pro- 
euroH 1 1 in murder, II. 221 
TIinvite, (I(moral, i)to report on tho meernb 
mutiny, mul hlu Inmipaetby to rlcul with 
thojiud'lny, id. OGC. 

HeyluMmvy, Lord, apiiointod Clnvovnor- 
goonml nr Inditv; thu appoinlinumfc ctm- 
coilfnl, 111, M. 

Hill, Major, hi« gidliud. defonco of IVgn, HI. 

m. 

Hindoo JRow’k Imufu) in Delhi, ill, GOG. 

Hindi lor, Mioriijftli of, ill. 10. 
lliiidooB, tlm, do not roproHpub auingle mco, 
}, tlm fidnilnim wduro of their Id ataxy 
ami chronology, Li, 2; tlmlr early history, 
3; heat nhyaierirt type of, I Gf; their uptmul- 
tinu to ft nit taxation impeteou hy nurd 
Mluto, ill* 29. , , ^ _ 

jUiHltjiM, fctm, dfHshm ofeiu^Oftstctf, ihj; 
Hunorlority of the Rmiiudnical eaato, 3; 
CKimiiamtivo impunity for urimo ohjeyod 
Ivy Bmhmu-m, 6; ponaltiew for Influ Uny ft 
Brfthmln, 6; atuave of ft Dridunin’a life, 0; 


Jiimloofl, tlio,—• 

iiifft and hcvoiuI utagea of a Uiahridn's life, 
il G; tiiudhtiu'eufaliiahmmVlife/ijfoiutli 
uLago of a liiahimii'H life, 7; changes of 
Biahriuiiiml ihscipiinc, 8; pmfcial doclmo 
of Hi iilituimcal inilnonce, 8; extiavogaub 
deference to the Bz a Inn in ic.il caste, 9; on- 
Ifiunl equality of, find pieyeub dietinctioim 
among ilulnnlua, 9; the JCuhiwis or 
nolili'H, blioir (Icgeiieiacy in modem times, 
Ul, pemicuins regulations ic spec ting the 
daughter', of ICnliims, il; t'shatriya and 
Vmaya olasses, il; claim of tiro Rajpoota 
to lie Crilmtrijas, 12, tht* Kudra class, 12; 
improvement ol the Hudiin ni moilcrn 
Mdk's, 12, mliotlucVmi of new Mites, 23; 
casti h nr*w identdled with professions ami 
Modes, J3; cltccts of caste, 14; alleged 
huomalilo results of canto; denied, 15; 
Ions of caste, If,; caste an obstacle to thu 
Fpioad ol CIuiHfcianity, Id. 

Hindoos, the, Religion of, original houiccs 
of the Hindoo need, ii. Ifi, Uio Ah'thu,, 17; 
the lm,fcitiiteaof Menu, 17, creation; crea¬ 
tion of inferior divinities, 18; ercathm of 
niiui, 19; tendency of all beings to decay, 
19; tmnHudgruHon of tlm soul, 20; human 
and divine puriodH, 29; the Supi enio Being 
of flindooinrn, 20; Monotlieism, the creed 
of Ilmilunism, 21; deftrls hi the concern 
tiim nf 1 lici ath’iliutoii of the Deity, 2l; 
mouHtrouH idohibueH of n/udaoism, 21; 
tliu Hindoo triad, 22; Ihalumi, 22; the 
Kalctis of ciicii of the gods in tlm triad, 23; 
Viahim, 23, mtpreniacy c/afnied for Visfmii, 
and legend fu impporfc of Inn Muiiicjniacy, 
24; Vis)mil’ll heaven, 25; avutaisof Vish¬ 
nu, 25; limb, Heeond, and Uiird avalais 
of ViHiiuu, 25; fmiitiv avatar of Vishnu, 
27; fifth and timii avatiu'H of Vinfimi, 28; 
no von th avatar of Vishnu, 29; eighth ava¬ 
tar of Viehnu, 30; bu*(h and cmiIoUh of 
Juluhna, 30; ninth avatar of Vishnu, 31; 
Buddha, 31; Kivu, Mio Mill'd member of thu 
triad, 32; nunronuioy claimed lor Siva, 32; 
cmblwHiii of the worship of Mint, 33; other 
Hindoo deities, 33; Agui, 34; Indruuiul 
Ida wife liulritnl, 35; I’avana lunlVftrmm, 
3G; Kurya, 35; Somau in- l ’imndra, 3G; 
(JamiHa, 30; livingnicamation of Onncsa, 
37; (Juvoia anil Ourbikoiu, 38; Kama or 
t((iimvdova,39; Yamii, 40; inferior andJocaL 
dottlefl, 40; Uiuigft, 41; Ilindooiwn m pule* 
tfee, 42; oJiKorvaneea of a Brahmin, 42; 
mcirninji ivorsliip of a ilnihmin, 43; Tho 
fiuafunontu, 44; olifiervanci'H of tlicvnlgm, 
44; multiplicity of foiniH, 45; Hindoo ideas 
tm lo thu attainment of spiritual porfac* 
tion, 4(5; Bdi'-in dieted tentures proof bed, 
40; uimitiu feativnlH; fculival of Kali, 47; 
hooU-awiiiglng and otlicr hazbmUIcR pmc- 
tined at the festival of Kulj, 48; origin of 
the feativiU of Kali, 49; iippcavanee of tha 
feutivftl of Kali ikaeiilied, 49; featival of 
duggornanf, 51; temple of Juggernaut, 52; 
legend rospei.ting JuggOrnaut, 52; Drah- 
nunieiil (‘vplamtlloiiof the wor.ddpoffered 
to JUiKmnnvt, 63; Ills annual fcadmlu, 63; 
tliu feablval of Rath .Jatra, 53; interest of 
tlui Brahmlnn in Mio festival of Jugger¬ 
naut, 05; connection of tins British govern- 
wont with the feiitival of Jncgenmut, 55: 
J'undamoidftl principka of mfgkmfi belief 
among the HhuliioH, 57; dogma of trons- 
inigratlun; ItHnomicioug iniluonco ohho- 
oioty and On individuals, 57; tmo nature 
of iranstnlgratiou; mode in which it« 
clinnges are regulated, 50; cm all ties of 
darkimsH and nasaion, 59; quality of good- 
nesK, 00; Hindoo heaven; Unlimited dura¬ 
tion, GO; Hindoo hoDg, 51; Hindoo moral 
ayaiom {itsoompnroUve fulncro and ncour- 
aey, 02; inculcation of internal puilty and 
thu passive virtue!!, Ii3; Hindoo devotion, 
M; eXolUHivenesa and true character of 
Hindoo devotion, 84; ImUoiml character 
of Ilindoo devotion, 05; deep hut porvei ted 
roligioufl fouling of the Hindoos. 05; alleged 
tnlcranfc spirit of llindoohm, 66; division 
of Hindoo votftvlcia into orthmlox and 
heterodox, G6; loading 1(001,5, arrd moddfl of 
diHtinginHhfng them, 07; monastic infitita* 
fckmniimong the Hindoos, G»; vaislinava 
and Itatrtannjyias sectu, GO; tlm Ilanuvwain 
and Kaliir Pan this, 70; the rVorshippera of 
Krishna, 7t; the VaMinaras of Bcugfth 
or Chitanyas, 72; the timed* of the (Jhi- 
tanyan, 73: the sects of th6 Kaivaa, 74; fcho 
.UandlB, 74; the Vogis, 75; the Llngayels, 
75; the I^romuhansas mul the Agliom 
70; tho SaJttaa arid Mm leading bronoheflhf, 
77; the orgies of flakti worship,• 78; the 
KerarlB, 78; the Sikhs, and their founder 
Hanalc Shah, 78; dUfaronb branched oi,tho 
Sikhs, 80 s the J aina, 80 i nature of ih«s Wei 1 * 
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Hindoo i, Itil 4 ion of llu, 

ilupotlho ) iiitiri it 81 pi ultra of the Turns 
vt to uuti ivu l tin n pwtkil mipctt Ku 
llio Vtnliii S3 11 in mm til \ Km of tlu 
.fun til Hunt mum not iixnl bill van 
vhlu at i imm i him f h in„( i U 11 »|>n of 
tin. InnLciu i throw ot (IuhUioisui 85 

limit), Ik, (iimiuimiil nl tlu uubiu t 
till impmtiud 11 8 J tin n i'u vi Limn nl 
momiuiitt il 35 no constitutiond <lu 11 
b > ui mil u lmuiturn tlu 1 iu r 8 b kui^H 
i «mti, illais imdothu diicF hm, Uoniun * 
bo thu Imus it t It n< < 8 / tlu 1 nit H 
daily Iiti 87 tlu i mm of tlu kingdom into 
UVll till lUlllt UJT lllKtlUitl HI civil ill 
mini bi ill in 81 wmi n ot uunm s'l 
puiputy In 1 mil ‘JO myil turn i 01 
tuvnihip oi villi'i ill w upturn of u o|, 
irutuiuily uul pttmiuuuyol tlu ulli't 
ij h in u lumiiiti ihon of junta u 0 

pula 1 il piou lint r H mm wit < i is. 94 
< omjK tuny of wiIuumik i 01 iniKcului} ii 
in emit I, ttking tviilciiu 01 tlui oiUi 
IQ bi lul by oi tlu il On, wilt fee il ( >li 
1 twin of in Kou It tiling mom of Hindoo 
law Oli amount or mtuisfc ixu,il»ln 
pit'llm.)turn obhuibimi )7 mlo pun hit a 
mil lining, OS hnmliuu 08 law of 
lm bindaul witc* t)J foinnot muim-,u 
100 mhiioi j»o iltum nl tiunvifi, 101 law 
of iiiiuh ion J i)l, i mu uni lini dcfumi- 
tion 10J Mil II mitl unldut 101 mini 
buy, 10 Q, jioluo ami espionage 10 b pn 
mis 10 b fi Ultlllli ntpiiw Hu 100 foit. li,U 
niilii y 107 war 108 nulitiuy t itbirs uml 
law I of wai 10 I iuoilt.il ii cli WigcH in guv 
eminent 100 than cm inlaw, 111 ) <lmuiu» 
in tlu m iilo of uuiylng nn wiu 111 a 
Hindoo aimj ou tlu m u oh. ill a ff union 
cimp 1 U commi uhit, IP, mode of 
imufif! hijWium 111 

Jlnulnou Mm, Philosophy mil Silence of 
chief Hubjuobiiif tin philosophy of n 111 
tHc Vcdiuihi it hod 114 ii ituin of the » ml 
unending to tho VtiUntu HjBtoin HO, 
iiuvh rif the Vtrl into, siliool m lcgud to 
nuibu, 110 , tho Wijuva Rehoul 1 J(> <lo 
lamas logit, 110 , famuli, las atomic 
thorny and pliy Jis 117, thu Sanldija 
iclionl, Cipilu hlsdopiiMH 118, nafcuu of 
uuiliou mul tinea ns uitinl imoHtics of 
nutu to, luooirtmg to tho Biuikhy mchnol 
111 tho Bonis Xifi uiiliou uuoullny to tho 
Sunklua«UuioI 120, ntluMlicamUlumlto 
hi-IiooIh. prutuuif tho yoptn 12 o kb, ui 
Hanw wtwum Hindoo ami Giuli phi 
li oi ill i is and philosophy, 121 a tumomy 
of, 121 , tho aitiommiy of not wiunhllo 
bub ompiiual, 1 * 2 , tho him a Mtdlmuti 
123 nufchuualitM, . 121 , arithmetic and 
ftlgubn, 121 , otbm hi am lus of wit nco, 
ohomifitri, hiurmy uml nnihduo 12*5 

JCmdiioLituatiiuiandAit Smmiitii 12b, 
BauMOul ww onl> v doiul lantfuiMi 127, 
poitiY, 127, i*ailn ut pntmifHif tho Voiliu, 
tho ItiTTiavnia, itft flubjiet 128, ixllo of 
I’limuamlSlta, 120 tlieiujlduicoof Panin 
Mkl Bihiin tlu Uacirn, 128 Havana IChiv 
of Poylon oauun oft. Bita 110 ov:i)IoifcMof 
lUmnuau iwuoulcoi gmrrnl 130, im ovmy 
of Siti, and asronl of llama Lo lituvm, 
111 mu do of tlio Ham \y urn uu.lcx.bmi.t'fl 
fiom 111 , llu flfihililiuatft ((h fiiibjisifc, 
tlu Paudns uul(kmi < ' lP,,i muyamlmm, 
hold by tho IChif of Piuc.li da UI, cl um- 
antH foi tlui hand of tho d uighfciu of the 
king Of Pmulntl i Hi hum i b i nl M jutm 
13-1 an Hfiitim of Vudmbhlin 13 r >, gnat 
lutfclo lulu ion bln» PandnM and (hims id r » 
Yudisthtia h iourm y to Alouut Mi ui 1 IQ, 
inputs of tho Malmbhanvta mil ivfcmot 
from, J lb mmo modi i u pootii, K slid u a 
ifaya Dorn tho KltopailOHa, 127, tho 
dittuia, 137, dcfpoH of tlu; chaiua, 118, 
tuusIo, HI, painting uml Hoiilptum 11(1, 
aielutootuu; 140, tlu*A1 anasua atunfcm 
on arch Hoot mo. Hi, amvlyhluof bhoMana- 
siia, 1 H, pyramidaltumpli« or mimmiw, 
H2, paifcs imilappiiulagosof tumplou 113, 
loulc-cut fcUimlpu andmcuiasUnion, 143 tho 
cave b Tuple of ICarh 1H: t bo Si von Pago- 
dim, 115, tho TCylus 14.6 compaiattvocuRb 
of roalc cut and rogulaily built tumpUs, 
118, regularly comtntoted tomplfiH, tho 
pagoda of I’anjoro' tempi o of Pomba 
GOttinin, jiagodaBof OhlUahibaram and Ma¬ 
dura 147, feeinplOB of Om«a, 118, dam 
temples of Mount Aboo, 143, obhei atiuo- 
burea f olweryidouoa gti autH, 349 Btuomary 
view of Hindoo archibaatuM, 150 


ponmoito pf, Hlnw pt^guiss of out tout' 
taro, l lMj poonllar fenfuras of Uindoo 
agrionltme, Its Mitlquily, 152, impiomonts 
W agElouIimo, the plough * subatiluto for 


INDEX. 


Ilmdoris Atiunlturi, &o, ofllu 
tin inllm u Ii2 i luui nut mdtln il n/ r iioul 
tun 151 uvodi Kulsow m* 1 ’ diillm'luui him 
ivutuvi noppnig lbl bln niiln ' un ) 
ih lw ami miumu liQ 11 < it nun l> nl \i 
} < t ibh pimhui lnludi i t r >> liw mml i it 
cuUiva(m n it I'll w In il b n U J 11 i* I •/ 

1 (Miunui in uitolhii (Min l r >8 mil »n 
imtiic ni nl i m l >l il k li 1 I ) it «till iv i 
lion i\li ui of i nllmi l r -> mil u i vl nl 
otuiUiv dion 1 r i"i iHe v -Ii nt ol ( m> " 1 , 

mipiovi nu nl in (ho min ui iimhIuI 111 ) 
uiltun olmli„» HI mltuu ntopuini 1(3 
lolitim nl uu( Hf uiipi iMUKiilti i< 
((Uiu 1 m llmdnn i in nl I in < b I niiuiu 
tu bun i mil m nl ill in i pmuin mil 
wi ivuif' it, ii I HI uni oihu mmuliK 
tllll (, l< 5 im« lllll ok b n 
ifunlo is tin Miunn n mid < ml in ‘ "I u 
10 / pbyui. lilljpt of l< i lnml i l«(liin * an l 
(hullin m of li 8 ])umliiH« of villigia 
muniig b l viUi a o i> iti in j mu Ip tl 
ojlbuiiiixl nt In i huiui an limlMidin il j 
oilniH 1 /d \ilia o uiitouuv 172 i ui 
dill>u of tin niliL n <n null liti 173 
town* thin inhabit mb j 1 mu ilitn* nl 
171 iuftnut,o uut uni, 174 niinlili in i l 
limiUioulvc i d«nm ilk hli 1/5 dijmda 
turn of llio luniloH v J/t» di i n liui 
lmbUuifth) Naic-r oi la nlmiwlo «ni 
flion iimong iiiuuluumtm of IT/ hnudo 
luhiutujuU, andi iuhhoI ill finimi pn 
vftUnu 174 1 i,i ml buuppoil of iom ill 
inruutliklo, 17J hull olliuil notnii of 
fumato lijfantu idi by Mi li mid ban Hun 
cm and tlu i s/ ilion i of Inin an H'olom 1 
WallCOi to mipim h it 110 rlillk ii li ii i in 
(haling with llmdimoul li mult infimll 
cull 181 t viilimit! ol Mi Will mplihj li> 
Mippus fun ihnufimlh hh and itablilm 
bmy riMull t JV, mittn, m bmiting of 
widow* 191, ftuuuiH HI lluhvoll i m 
rmmk of a imblto, IHb, mblno ol a Mali 
i vtli piliui m 1R7 , ai mumUuIo, n t of nit 
bio 147, fuittu often aunpiil my, 1HJ 
Rlaluniii Ian uaUlttum on Huttio 184, 
vumrtof biuhtutni/ul I mopi muon imltio 
IH'l < autlmm lutoiti im« o of lb t ompany 
with Huttio, 13‘J iiui 11 slid ah illM m oi 
Bill lute I'll), tlniggoo piouduio ol 

tlu. TlnirM l'U ugultu hinltiinr ol dul 
cluii to tlm/gto U 2 lb all mm i and o 111 
claln mtm stud m Mm/tti I>4 piohablo 
iiumboi of feliuggi (i vn limn I'll dntoiftt 
inotc«biio of tho Dio ills and nippit m tlon 
of tho nyidmn, l‘)l ati uiht i mduatni ot 
imtuiivliliauiitt i mdilbnuiu not Hindoo* 
to human lilt l ( lfl numlmuil mdbuulwi 
c»L littlonal tlimiuMm l')(», Uidoltmui and 
fnigalby nl tin Hindoo i V« imiMViiiil 
tin, II)/ UsthltliH, tho ITonli i nndniKl* t 
vmiiuotMl with it 193 i unity llii 119 
c hu ithm ID) thlldun, unfavourable In 
ilium is to \\ Inch tlu ^ mo tmbjt t Ud, 200 , 
puuthn of dhouui «01 llio intnduttjtt'i, 
21)3, m tbloumit of tpiam 1* 302, laMHiita, 


203 diBrtj mlofUnth 201, Klngulmtim 
IriuHof Unidoo 0111111111,11 201,1 \Uuuvto 
of I fiudoo olraiiu toi, M5 
Hlpimlu 1 , |he navigatui, hm Inlil plan of 
r ulinff lu India i 47 
Hlppon, Captain, l 252 
.fittttu jo/is, il h‘)l and nob 
ItiHlol), «lr I Uoiiian 111 K 4, ill tho battle of 
Mibldriooi, 77 his u liogtado movt nu nt 
Utwudtt Pnunab 7 f ', Ida expUwmttou of 
thoixcuitlou iifthokiltodiu ol Tulnur.O/ 
jribthcotk rditihuant, discitn ii 252 
Hohaib Lmd gounnor of Madras bin pro 
limftltu (Uuutw bfabob of Autd It (iM. 
uiftdo pimifiionallj tlovunm gtiiual of 
India, (»79 id ,> 

Hodnon Maim, mut fiom Holhi ngunsl 11m 
loholllous Itmi^lmia, Imuduvui ttnitugtan 
Hiidhijllliiub Miuifts, lm bl(i ( iptiut mud 
Rlioofs llio tun none pp tho king of Ik lid, 
625 lulh d a t Tail kn/nv ( 1 / i 
ITollcai i|ho ciC tU« family of il, 7il Mulbar 
Rim 1 Tollrar, 741, Abulya Ibu'ti, audlnnka- 
1(0 Ilolkar, iliumlisions in tho furmly of, 
712, Juwuut ‘Raw Ilolkar bin loaguti 
with Araior Kluin, 7B, deswunt How’s 
vutoiy at Otdom, and nulwuiueiit 10 * 
verso, 741 .Ttmwnnt Row's piodidory 
waiJiuo, 711, thotuiol execution of Jen- 
Mimt Row IlolU/U a Inothoi by tho 
pdshwa, 714, Johwunl Row 8 host till lua 
with the Palfllmi and Bmndla 710, Ids 
\ ictoiy at poonab, 71B, Colonel Ulosovlaitti 
him in bln camp, 7i5, Mb s lows, 772, Ida 
irrroganb ptoposajH to Lord Ralcc, 773, bin 
dupUeity andvabr boasting, 774, propai ^ 
tlomi of tho Biltinb for a will with, 770, 
Colonel Monenn MniomtAd to kiiep him In 
" “ ’ “ ttal4o«tonanbl.nyftu,777, 
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I low lull fd’ 1111111111 (f i in (la lUmk Ikk 
5li luitba IliujUi iimI mul IIIumI |y 
tin nabob all 1 id pi hum b\ Iiui 
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noliio o| Him/ Mu 1 (11 no 1 in/, 0 
Hnlioim whit to 1 iipplmt Aln 1 dutili l 
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Ilona 1 ih id uiml, along with IImi( inept 
•Sail tld In ud 1 tin < vn!( k u p at) nt In llu 
to blow n) i ii t In ( u inmm pik ill 620 
Ilona 11 K <lt /l un mVjfunt junti d 11 5i‘l, 
uol (01 

lloojflih uI'mlugiii 1 fntoiyid inplimd 

II 281, uttm In d l«v IJio < oinj am 1 * 
uttukid and < aplnud l\ kilpuUhk and 
< (oto flf 1 

floolakoo klngol I’d, hi and uiu mil a n 
to ()(lbi il 1 iriik udi d u u [On n i l> 

Hi olu a Hindoo h tUal il VM 
(looiuavoou mount 1 lbi ||omi<*ol (blld I 
IH iippn id niidilt It ik it b\ Shi 11 kbtui, 

III lm iitiuou (Milo III) diluitod a 
pm md thin mid i lupi 1 lib md* iijmnl 
torlmuiH of 111* Jilt iMiptam by Hh d» 
Ummup nl I’m «iu 117 movm loilimi* 
ui bin fm Itoilui null hiukpllul, I IH, bln 
durlb HO 

Iloo ii in konlh kb 111 , 1 III 
Ik mu 0 in Mluili hluuky < pihoimi lllnlloli I 
U)1 

Ilvwx InIpiulla, llu Ihmniinrbk Ad\lm,bn 
al tank 011 tliu Suundu Mi|0i Hi M(l 
iilmuu 11 in IN gum Ivotio, tiT2, iiillid at 
l(hoods 1 non, t>/() 

lkmdiv Mi mow mm unhanbn.il lul 1^3 
1 k«ii( lit Id, 3 i»u(c mint, ill 700 
IIim/h Ah ahppoih Imoluhn l K/ 
w lumio of J mol i liir lu rid him (If td Hu 
jmiiruro of, 4HQ. and bln hpitiui 
1 oluto inutun ol! llio ijovomminl, 2JJ , 
nt iblad 19* 

ll<mni lav, tlin imiioHdbr (hf (mnimiMil 
ut IkniyiU ttudMHoppoilliun (11 * 1 , pm 
due on mi HHiin 1 «tlon ul r.inllh, II 
Ifirntnimm mitui uimnuiud oi a indiln \ 
indltion (oflit Jf ant, I 2I8 ,i<imIk iMiUhi). in 
mu Lin, iuhum at Rudum 21 M, Ids 
llHudn hum uuiduit lit punk; mukuu 1 , 
230, tlnoalinm nlnlliiti m, liiHittl HitjUMif 
pioui<dlngn. 220 . ulmuotllu ovpdulon, 
audits uninth 931 

rrowdib, tlu; Milui, oi Thu |mi HI J84 
XfughiH, Adrnlial, iloinarulit of tho Mauintt 
couiu.il the inluiHOOf bold rigid ii "Md; 
Uis mtotxded opr rut ions aualuat, Uwi Dutch, 
41)1, lning/i MtulpimubH foi the hIu^o of 
Negapatmu In Wagnui, 498, dak.alH a 
Tucmili Rent, 06(1, bus mmthui Migitgo 
muiil with tim Vrunub, 50 ,) lum Ikuflwi 
cmfriigonumta with +ho ImiKh uhdu 
Kunrobi, 501 htm (imibluii naval 1 »gngc‘- 
inanfr with the; luonoh, 514 
Ituiuayoon llio tomb of, pcai TJollU tho 
King of Delhi talus JedugH them, but In 
brought batik, HI 63 f 

riumharstona, C'oltmol, dofnatm IVTtikbdom 
Ah, ii, 005, attcminfca to kiko I’alghaut* 
ohyny, 500, 
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11 mil 11 I lit uh n ml uid linilitmnl Mm 
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ol \\ lIHIll II lii 11 

f 1 ii))< ini llu i|ii\ milloiy hi Ii 'in 
llmm liu , a bulbil it Lmlo Novo ill, 
uli u itiom id l’nndnhuiv b I 
Hull) I'uul a Mala vll i kuunl, ii Ml, 
I (illI nM 

Uuiliuul ami vviii III i Illation ol, among 
tlio Hindoot it *11 

iliiMil Midml, I. uni i \ <iuu ii of (Hull, 
in l./l 

II \ It in h AU \iui iu no < i the, i II/, tlm 
l> lI llo ol' (ho 1 i 

1 Ijdi i All. I oily Hio Hu in h jh iu i il m i 1 1 i 

IL f U lit \ M it h i I tlllll p111 Ill'll r | , II -li 

lih youth } IS. liu iuil inllilnv mniu 
218 ltlimdu ohlaini l Horn Nii/u lutirii 
< limp liivfi Hie loun litum ot ln.ioihin i, 
1'IM , i,ho ii ( r ul u nyiih .1111 <1 plinidi i 
m/'iuil/ul hy, /HI )i i mini louiodai nl 
Hindi) nl '.MM uluuun to < in « h hi mm Ii, 
i 1 id hutldt to tlm Mywmr tnplhvl J M, 
huiuI i l H»ii]i (o (la Hulofllio Nmi Kaiuli 
oi Ralphaiil m Malabar, M 2 inalu »an in- 
nil UOii into Madina mi 1 in d< luilnil, 22*, 
Ii hitimil 1 liy Nutilnai in miHU blio 
dtt jniiiit «ilh Hio Nhmm tuinv, ".M m > 
inn i Hit lUutli oi hi i Inal th nl hilt ^ 
2 m l, hia an uir< m< nl wllh (ho Malnafchii, 

5* Ti i i iniliiti d by tho i tjall with I Ho tlMo 
oi Hi liuiidiii, } mid uni , lil i niliIntoul, 
(ho l ij ili a ]ml nu nil i hi till i i n t at Nun 
ji lain jut , old aim mm ai lau^onn nt i 
m lim tivotii, !*'(», jtiliipm < mi. I on 
UiMiui b linn In Hio iialiut 22/ it i ml 
d nli afttnlu ilbv Kumln Rmv hlinu tin 
and Htjdd l”l hii iiiuomi an iniMimn| 
mill I uz/ul (lolli l\hau, 'Ji in iluhalid 
li> kuml< u How, 911, Id i vlmb toNim|i 11 |, 
hv win mi lu Ir nmdo nmuuiunlm nnlon, 

«il, Ids opiiaHom ul Hu Ini'iLpi him. ‘M2, 
gain po ii moil oi kmi It o How, lilu unit 
mint ol him ill bnmim i Nabob of Sam 
Ida umiuqiHnt < liimpe of lillo, 2H, hit 
pi/nm d/nga at Ho il JJallpom IM1, hii 
uli m uid iiniilim ol Lilila Hnll|inoi, '*l r >, 
hit cvit 1 111 ion In Hnlmno, 2) 1 ), hiH < m 
(lit ttolHuhimi urn I thu v i it In a mu oh 
t uin il hj Iihn llu in *Ml>, hit jam i din m 
at llidumt, which ho luah iu a mpm 
nln Uu) iInni, “1/ iimou piiuuy ,i{ufn il, 
mill inmulmnnt ol IhiMmuphulon, 21/ 
in/aui/iitiuu ol hia toni}, IM/ pingx Hot 
in 1 ( mil jin itn, 2 * l p u iliu ( i Siivuuom, ‘Mi, 
In \ vuu > ith Hto Muhiuitiu, .Mi, ditat 
H Mia i aui)iah(u a mid it Dm Mvlnvlln, 
i’ll th h tful by Madiioo Jtciw, 2ll>, Ini 
<U dnii mi Malabar, S!Hi, lilt tnii/punt id 
Miiluhm, 'Ml, iila pmimllngi to noun 
lot nnnpu it, SHI, hw until tuatimnl of 
(ho 'W tin, 21'*, jnoiilauiit an mum itv, 
IMj, a (onlulluny ioiiitul ugnlnM, *.'i 
low fh u r aifar I. ii 10 1 Hio Ooinpany, 2/J, 
hill In lily with iho Hominy piosldiiiny, 
iUt, flow ol tho Humhuy imvtinmonb it- 
Mpi Hint', ?U, \ltvva of tlio lamb Xml la 
dim tout i «v iidin/fi iM5, bnaly of |k no 
In hv ton him and. Ihn Midi rat tan, ?M» t 
Hu Uomhav inmlilomv UaitHtiut lum a 
lualy lompo id nl tom lion artltltit, Ida 
upK, i'l«, vtvdlaMnf condmt t»l tho 
Madia t t(ou liiinonli in usptt-b to, ?17, 
nunblatlotm of Uuv Minima muilduity' 
v, ith, 1217 n uohitlona nl Iliu Mudnw ( oihi- 
dl uraullm? him, IMS, la at Min with 
Hto Malualhuv, 218, Inn fmaoiwftil nogo- 
llaHoiH with Madhoo Row, 2111, Iflyiinv 
AU lunf* fNita to hu uu ally of tlio com- 
jinny rwainnt), *250, ’Nwniuai In tuliupiad 
hy, anil, Ni/oni Ail Itufiuia with Jihn 
m taltiwb tho ('omjwtiiy, itfll uumHi of Jtw 
fouuB 52W , Ida utUMjft to UHt««PX»fc a 
Itntlnh dolnulmumt, i'fi2, ho inlfKitloulntils, 
212), NM/uiu All’ll Iniiiut i nto luonnlbaU a 
tin tngtiKommil JIM, bin dun nl, Slid, bin 
rtifcin.nous<U unlinulhvOolomit WUlm, Kd, 
lavagi a of IiIm hod rippon m tho country 
lotiml Miuluui, n uinolllntlon hofcwct n 
him mul tho Nt/mn, 2 Wm lii« tdogc of 
Andmd);, il i fuihuo 21)7, new (lUlHinku 
ainluHf, 258{ Ida nnriow GhcUjio nt Iliu 
jinaa of Hiugui'in'-bliv, 25!), innUri« lirtwnou 
Itlltt and Nhown Alt, ‘M, Ida uwuiUmih 
lu Mnlahnr, 2(1 i; hu mocUi nl lovyinp: 
(-outiUniblonH, Shi. hk omamuloi with 
Mmiwi Row, 2071 Ivk utt-ompb to fcnfcwatndi 
(Jolohut Wood, 208 j liis roiiroat, 200, ru- 
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aoluwLoaiu fm iua»c n 2<>) hi ovotnua 
loi |Kuti) Kjiitid 27(1 nmiow i tinoof 
( dondWHi id .diviuou Horn 270 (’r.lorui 
SiuiiJu muhii indmrilu ncu nity of 
toning him Into ml ion 2d , afcOoHSom 
2/1 ( olom nVoml mliimk l w itU tin i hu t 
UMiiinimd ij. unit, 2r > |hun I'uloml 
Wood hi u. ju idoiiHp JHiburn .id mint on 
a mu i ini], mu iij >, Im iioimi ], ^ 71 , 
annllnlattH a l.illi Ii dd uInmnb 2d, 
tu id it ton id illation ol a bi< uh f 
I mole Jif hia adt mu hmin lr M uii in 
L*,(, hi i mmliiH i of in nu 271 in 
lomunum itumwilh blu llend),2/'), Hu 
imimil of Mmlm piojio t i hum wibh 
^11) hnuiddiu .oi)) iu mu in hi MtUliau 
lothi bo Hu uni itiimnt ot Madia i 2H) 
in in i anliidtil m illi in Iumn, 281 hu 
lalun pot m iMonaim ny to lvjkI Mu 
U uliHhfroni rnilm l<2 j, m luiguy with 
Hio l u in Ii, 171, tliu. iti ntdiniiluu of tin 
Mudiiu govi mmt nt with 1/1, Swait/ ro 
i(iu ihd Iomiik 1 1 dv. nun dontoinm, ini 
) it on i lux m i dpi niff it 175, Swmfc/ inti i- 
viuw willi, 1 /( 1 , upiJinuliinyuipiuK ol tho 
Miuh in govi liniiml with >1/7, Mi f.iny 
H> nb oil a i mnd mi ion Lolmri, 178 h)S(iu 
pHinfciomfoi win J/'i ojh in tin c impnipn, 
4/1 hnuloVHtnUvmidnlhoC vuiatn ,nwU- 
atilliul hy J il mi u nl Hmki* V\), Inampld 
piiiKumnud nmmiouHfuptuuH, 180 i low 
movmnmt i iooppo i him iindgios },hm 
dun 181 attuiKat ol HuiJUowitJilnawliolo 
iu juj, JM, udiidy dialioya UoJow/J Jj/dJ 
lin'd<lotiuhmout IM tiiplnu h Aaiot, 18*3, 
Hi) I \iu (.'onto tdU’s Hio Hold it 0 amit, lk, ( 
hn hi mpia Win uli w u'h without i JUib tbf) 
di lullmvoiioinbioiitt m < 'iitldaliao again it 
4M8, I’nilnu of nu at hull on n ioihhul 
pngoiln linloiijjlir to, 4W, Hu |^u ('note i 
viiloiymu lilmub JkuboNovo i'll, limn'o 
mill ihiin|)iioi«lmont,4'12, Tupmi ou t iki u 
horn I'M ho Uu h luinwii buttJo JU Id, 
I'M, in<l(dcatul Inlliohnltk of SliuHn^in 
i'll), upul)id In mi ntlndv <m a lhilmli 
ddmhmml, 1%, u ullnol tho (nmpiij/ii 
.U'niliM ))h, binopudoii ol Ihilmli ui.om 
(in mid uauilutlontinr<mi, filll), hi4dealh, 
Hhunlin nmdo of < mu udiiir it 50/ 

flvdii IkgKhim mints! 1 of iliu j'fabtdio| 

Oudi., Urn niyoblntiohH with n»ul toui- 
w.illh il r>71 

llviUn khan tdiolnm,hrotlur of DnaL Mn 
lioimd talion inifioiii i in (ill 

11 j tlix khan, ion ol IChowinh hlinu, i ip 
tun 1 1)< m o Klmu di fdl) 

llydcnnbLil, Mr Soton amt on an unUis J 
lo, h 8U, ilimillteflon at Hi], .liabuil) 
muon nt, i iui ml hy tho mvhoh'» anna lil 
i'ri, Uiuntuidl iibtnik oil, by tlio Hum) j 
ol Hio Atglmii ii\pulltiun. din, pinuul 
Inga of fclio Hullnh nt lliii sir Ohntloi 
N ipli i ailv Lu* i iHgaiiiHb, il>(», Hiuiomluii d 
lotho Hiltuhnftm llu vhtoiy of M<uum, 
'tliH 

riYdruntiH ox Ihiuo, fclio pa ago of, ly 
Air YiUiili l, i t!() 

Hymlinmi, (’oloml, ii I'SO 

MipluiHlH tho mutiny ol Alixaurtun nuny 
at 1 1 JU 


Ihmlimi, of ,Toutipnni r 1 UH 
Jbndmu IhKHiatn MU/a, hukob jin mHimno- 
felon hi Urn Punjab ngnmat Aiilai, i JL.il 
Jdolntiy, fhu uionabimiH, oi ihc Uindoo 
iQliglop, il 23. 

Indiotf, Hut on ndlH Ida lilfo uml UilWrcn 
to Wnum JliibUnaH, n 30t 
fnifniivl 6in <ttu), ipuiw'd, X 20, uoC 
Impair, Hlr l.l IJali u)iph< nfclon to, in favour 
oi Nunuantw . hlinoply, li J7r lunlun otib 
Hh; wndutl of, JSJ, paiHvanahip of, J82, 
idalmlinvlmu laihoilisool Mi ‘Naylm, 
i‘W, Inlhid to luwtr hlHOlnlmatohhkclio 
Won, 43/, Ida now uppoiiltmonfc and In- 
ounHOd aahwy 1J8, vimv of liuvyt it), and 
ot tho couihiiltoo of Hus Homuof Oom* 
Piiiim nxipiaLiiig hia haw appolntmonti, 
439 

Indio, aumonti If Union uud Quick Mias of, 
i X ; Alcvmuhir’a t)\i il ditloii tu, 1; incroiiH 
ingly, WnJUgh Imjjorfi'Qblv undnratood, 
tluougli regular JiitexcouYBu with, 2, 
1‘tDlumy'a map of, 8: I’m tughim dlai’tiYi)- 
Hfianf, S, n\t<‘T)t amlncmndarlcti of, 4, dl- 
viBioiis of, 4, baslnn of fchn IiuhiH and bho 
(inuubfl, li conbinJy fclio Documj, audWoHi 
tern CJImuta, 6j the XJuaiam (Jhauts, 6 
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fclit fhrtiii till ill land i 6 gmlogi of 
IumUu, hup 0 (.lnnilcoi 7 lu<vfc mid 
lmimdityof H, monsocm 8 ml i oris ot 

9 VLgcUtimiof 10 bud bu \ U , n| 
11 political «(o,inidi} ol 12, nutiv 
al itcn 12 tlu llnu picHidtiirus of, 11, 
dm uni oC thi lusloiyid 11 pulnsLoxn 
P» i toil ol I) Hornci i ol iiitmiu ihon io 

in ctmg it m nm unt tutu t 1 1 lock h ui 
lilcu.f, J7 ,i tionoinj, 17, UHniuoun s of 
im i L wmlu i coimiuin, 20 t vpcilitum 
oi Si nsUm to 20, (vptdibion ot Sum 
niimti to ^1 ( \imlitj4 n of Dili ms to, 2 i, 
ti nln of Hi,, 1*1)1 unit i uis witli 21; AU v 
aiidu i ixpidition lo 1*7 AU \ unlit i 
Jiliiuifimn ii (lint of liw t \]>/difcion 

10 1.’ Hu Im in Niuitoi m 32, coins n 
(i ully di noun d tluoniug light on tho 
liiHtoij of () Uoiunn intuuuisf vv(lh, 
31 lfmti s h ulmg ti uiUnl m ill itiim 

^.i ,85, PluiyH uiountof tin u nil vnj- 
UM lo, ib ti uli with, 1} nurnirt of tho 
J'llhULll .11 incdui v d pLiiod, 3*1, 
firstupiu m liu u ol 1 hi Audmn umipu ita 
of Mnlionuhiul in, 10, iiiHl puiuuuiit 
M ihouu ton gauuoii in, l c ), ntiuggiu hu 
mdipi nduiLO, 58 invasion of by fclio 
Moguls, 70, jjOimid mv i non oi, by tho 
Mojulh, PI, hutlur hiDUHiimb ot the 
Mo} id into, 88 , invmUd Iia Timul on, 
91 the Mogul dj n u t\ i hfcfd'lkJu,d J», 105, 
politn al f tnti of, in tliolffch ui nbuiy, 110, 
.mow nu Iwsma Ju 120 iiioduu pmlod 
of tho hn I ay of, ill hint v f oj/)gi s of 
J.ni hull to ** 12, ihntliuklii \ptuitioii to, 
1U8 lu tn Hot tlJwl imbJndnC’inup.uiyH 
hiiijm to (he umfciiHlit-ol, 2ID iuv.idi d lu 
Niulnhluili .Ob, utatoof, vvltliin tin Hn- 
tnh teuifoUca uidtlu nmuhliouimgaUtti 
on tlm in rival ol lout Mmiiniutmi iu, d 
H77, buh iioiimmis ol, ih JOii, tho iiuih- 
rityof llio fhilndi nmmt lining a powo ful 
.umy in, 111, Jliitish il(« tubin> In, JU, 
( xluisum ol Cutisk tautoiy ni.uotongi- 
uiilly con tom jil did 11J icvi uuo of, din¬ 
ing thoMimpuiof Hubtliijn adudmati.i 
lum, 127 , vuiouh Hniio - of ilisfcurbmu') 
in (hum '1 ml Anihu it’ll inlnmuhtrafcJon, 
1/0 hi it abeam Lonmmniuifcion with, 201, 
ipustlOH xaiiul in pniH.iim'ut ua bo tlu> 
HUiul gnvmumnit of, 2.11, fclio hill j< 
l p<(itmg tho eouMMLiih of, i*3D, l ho 
gnat hi no j niulmj huidm out in, 552, 
uanUniMl clcikimcy of hmoium tumpii 
in at tlio pi noil of the si joy nintmj, 
55'), inopoHulchant,t m tho govoinun ub 
ol, li» r ), Lord I’lihuwston'a lull fox tlui 
Intta ymoinnu nbof, 085, thodiauiHslon 
of Lord Unlmiihlnu’rt bill intonujdcd by 
tho rigid ufnHjlum ijtufdron, which led 
to tho iloh itof thu mumIry, (ihli , anew 
hill inhoihudl by tin- Ilorliy rmiustij, 
087, thu iliMsrsum of hmd hnbja hill 
riitouuptud by tlm ctnnimifciou pioducul 
hyJ.oi<l lJUmhmimghH d( piteh, (<80, a 
new luitpunitd loi Umbiltu uouiiuiicub 
of India, UU, In i tnajtsty’H iudimi pm 
(lamii fcion, and ihi clftata, f!!5, u vbw of 
tho pint hi t»ry of India 704, mipiim- 
uiautn intK«ln<(d into tho govcnuiKufc 
of, 701, oduuilum in, rta oiruits 705; tho 
powci of ('lujrifcinnifcy alone aullituoub to 
mlike India loyal and happy, V0“ 

India, ('onti.vl, tliu ph HkloiiucR of liombiu 
aiul Math ilh nigiuiRn columns to rupmi'M 
Dio mutiny in, HI l>77, relief of Mhovv, 
07 7, Lfkpfcine of Dhai, 078, defeat of the 
vetielH at Ravi nl and Mr null run, and u* 
liet of Jifeomuch, (wH, optsmtimi i .rgamsfc 
Hrhoro and Whs fort of Tdmtghitr, t>79, at¬ 
tack uu J luiud, MO , tleCc.ivfc of Q'lurtia To- 
lifo, and uintnru n| Jluinni, 681, opeux 
lions of llio Bombay ami I'dndinvgi norals, 
l>82, Hix Ilngli JiOHL' moves mi Calpu 1 , 
defont of tholabtlH amlcrLptinoof Cnlpu, 
08‘2, tho xahold Hoeing to C*waller aid in i- 
imul and defeated by hit* If ugh Rope, €84 , 
Cmkril India oi min'd of the mhh, 085 

Indian Batrapy o£ tho I’eiaiau. tnmmo, tho 

I. 2,i 

Indian trade, tmdoi .Tusthdim, i, 141, 

< hauguiof thomufco ol, 144, coriunndifcuH 
of>I niopuftn dmuaitil for, 148 

Indigo, tho mil tine erf, 11 lfil 

TiuJeknui of thalimclim ii PO 

Inde Seytliinu province, of HcmdOi thu, i 34 

Lndra, ll 35 

Indus, tlm basin of the, I 4, ili J&Q; crossed 
hy Alyxandur, i S7 

InFantloldis fomald, amongJlxo Hindoos il 
J76, camos 6f ita humor providonco, 179; 
legend In support of the puiclree, 179 > met 
oifioial notice or it by the XhifcisU, J80, 
alngular docturrant abjuring tile praofciw 
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riJanfcleide, Fern vie, - 
of, ii, 180; oxortiiniHof Mr. Dun ran Ira Blip’ 
press, 189, mipcrfrufc lomoilica for, Jtvl; 
didlnilbioH in (baling with bho crime of, 1 
181; exertions ot Air. Willoughby to sup¬ 
press, and wills fuctiny result, 182. 

Inglm, Culunul, appointed l»y Hir Houry 
Libwi'eiioo on bis death bed fcn tho coni- 
nuuul of fcho garrison of Liuikuoiv, iii. 
(531); lii'i lulfcur to Havelock from Luck- 
now, 610; anotihor letter ol, l.o Havelock, 
describing tlnicomlifcionof thingsat Duck- 
now, 630; liia despatch, describing the 
imiferiugs and heroism nC tiui garrison of 
ruckiimv, 636; kin testimony ns to tins 
fidelity of fchu uabivu troops in tliu losi- 
rioncy of Imcltnow, 1156. 

Jnhnbitiml/i of India, the, i. 12; il. 1, 17. 

limes, Ilriga/lier, hiahlumlor m relation to 
Uni sepoy nmtinoorB at Fero/opoor, iii. 573. 

Institutes of Menu, tho, l. 16. 

Interest, amount of, exigible among tlio 
Him In oh, ii. 07. 

TntosimtiounHhe British fenuipR at Delhi 
retards fcliu IlnaUuiptiueraf tho city, Iii 623. 

Iuvoriirlby, Liimtoiuint, aferocioiiH Munior 
of, near CiamluJiar, iii. 33t». 

Tvawftdl, tlic, iii. 144, 

Mum Khun values fcho standard of revolt 
agidnsfe Hilcundiu', i. 103. 

Idle of Franco, tho, LirtnnmlomuuR sent out 
us the governor ol 1 , and of tho l«lo of 
Bourbon,!. JIM); riidioiirdoiiiinm* reforms 
in, <110; British expedition against, aud 
capture of, ii. 816. 

lunmol Deg, dciitirlH Hoiudia, ii. 602. 

lsbalif, British expedition against, iii. 450. 

Italian maritime hiatus, progri^K of tho, i. 
140. 

Tvtm’ Voija/jrfrom 12nglmn1 to Tmlw, quoted 
respecting young Bpeko, i. 505. 

r.anko'n, bite, ii. 412. 


<T. 


Jacob, Colonel, defeats Bhero RIahomod, 
iii, 472; iufieimlc, 403. 

J allien* Khun, ht» early hintory, i 517; his 
oonihicttowuids tho Company; doputatioii 
sent to Delhi hi complain. of, 512. 

Jaganuiith, itowan of the Rajah of Viziuuii- 
gram, ii. 476. 

Jaghu’o, Olivo’s, i. 608; objection tn Olivo‘a, 
659; Olivo's anxiety abrmb, 681; agreement 
as to Oliva's, 080; tenure of Olivo's, ex¬ 
tended, 706; of Madras, ii. 210. 

Jftgmul, shot liy Alcher, i, 139, 

JaiuH, tho, ii, 89; nature of their worship; 
their pruutice us to mate, and partial 10 
apeeb for the.Vudas, 82; moral system. of, 
83; temples of, on Mount Abou, I IS. 

James, Commodore, ids hitccossful expedi¬ 
tion against the Anuria pimtee, i, fill; 
captures their atronghohl of Hovorndroog, 
512; rectumoifcrys Glmriah and another of 
their strongholds, 513. 

.Tut iics I. grants a license tn Sir 15tlwar<l 
Michel borne to trade to tho Jflasfc, i. 243; 
renews tho charter of the East India 
Company, 214, 

Jamoiion, Captain, his bravery in the Con¬ 
cern, ii. 461. 

Janakajeo, iii. 221. 

Japan. Captain Baris’ voyage to, i. 252. 

Juts, the origin and progress of the, ii. 731. 

Java, the couriuesb uf: Sir Thomas Stam¬ 
ford Hallies made governor of, ii. 849. 

Jo,wucl, the storming of, by tho British, iii. 83. 

JayiL Dova, a Hindoo poet, il. 137. 

Jiihnwdor Shah, Ms roign, i. 3S7. 

Jehaugir, oldest son <jf the great Akbor, I. 
219; receives Captain Hawkins at liis 
court, ami gives him a wife, 219; Captain 
Best's treaty with, 255; Ilia character, 256; 
disorders underbid government; Mh death, 
257; contest for tho succession to, 281, 

Jeipui, Rajah, his war with Hobokfcoglu of Ilia 
house of Ghuzuee, i. 42; his death, 44. 

Jolal-u-din, his fortunes, 1. 04. 

JykU-U-dhi Feyoze, founder of the lvhilji 
dynasty, on tho murder of Koikobad; 
ascends the throne of Delhi, i. 74; Uia 
competitors, 74; liis humane sentiments 
auil mistaken lenity, 74; conspiracies 
against Ills life, 75; repels an invasion of 
tlio Moguls, 75; murdered by hia liophow, 
77; tho misery of the soldier who in urdorud 

, him, ?S 4 

Jalalabad, the difficulties of Brigadior Bale's 
i maich from Oahool to, hi. 439; Sale's ar- 
; ’mill at,,431; defenceless state of; its cle- 


Jclalalv.nl, - 

fences nipairod, iii. 432; lliu defeat of tlio 
unumy at, 433; Halo io fuses to obey the 
nulorol (h moral KlplilnsUinu to deliver it 
up lo tbu Afghans, 433; diminution ol fI k* 
garrison of, 43 i; the dofenmi of, du.droyod 
liy iui eiirblniiiako, hut ntK>u rojinired.^lufi; 
defeat of Urn Afghans under Alcbar Kh.ut 
at, 4J6; relioveil by (iunoml l*oll«i k. 436. 

Jenkins, Mr,, deUinod.il Uioeimrtof Meui- 
disv an a virtual prisoner, H. 7'JH; u’lna vd, 
805: i‘i r<‘Mi lent at Wagpoor, hiaopin»41 n>n 
to tin* rajah's eouduefc, iii. 68; ids liealv 
with A pa .S.iiidi, 75; nrresils Ihu Ihiiahof 
Kilgpoor, 90; ins ab'.olul.' 1 control abjSug- 
poor, 21ik 

Jennings, Rev. Mi., murdered by Lite s< praym 
in Oollii, Iii. 5(57 

.Teswuut Jimv, id. 76. (See ffolht>\) 

Jesiuint Row Bluio, iii. 81. 

Jtswimt llow Goorpuvra, iii. 472. 

Joswunt Uoav I,av, id. 103. 

Jeypoor, the miftli of, iii. 54; British rela¬ 
tions with, 225. 

Jvall, the, iii 414, and »i«v. 

Jain, or efi|»Uailou tux, tiie, forhiilden )»y 
Akher, i. U2. 

Jhnllulnr, tlio, i. 393, vote. 

Jheond, tins rajah of, joins I be British Forres 
vaiKud for tlio recovery <d Deliil, iii. (do. 

Jhunda Sing, leader of the lUiangne. inhal, 
iii. 271). 

Jivau Sing, of Oiteypoor, iii. 22h 

John 11. and Alonso Y. of Portugal, their 
sscal for maritime disco very, i. 16l. 

Joluistono, Captain, at.tucks and captures 
Hie Iturnn;Ro stockades, iii. 141. 

.Tohustono, Coumimluie, takes soveml iirLt 

ii. Dl)l. 

Jones, Brigadier, iii. 620. 

Jones, fiir William, his dfd<rt»> fittautviuH 
quoted, i. 10; his approval of land Corn 
Willi I.s’ code of vegulatioiis tor court,i of 
judiealim* in India, ii, 636. 

Jota Itftni, ill. 235; husp^cted of nuudiniiig 
tlio Rajah of .feypoov, 224. 

Jouilponr, Ihorajahof, procures the mm dor 
of tho Booudeo minister, 111, 223; Biilii.li 
relations with, 224. 

Jaunt ttf it/ th<• Axial lo Six Ut/j of Ihivjul, 
quoted, 1. 51, note; 53, now. 

Juan do Nuevo,, sent in command of tlio 
third Portuguese expedition lo India, i. 
167; arrives at Cochin, 168. 

tTuhhor Ivb.ui, ids view of Lord Auckland's 
letter to Dost Mahmud I, iii. 312; his pro¬ 
position tn Kir Alexander Jhnnos, 313. 

Judges, nativo Indian, tho employment of, 

iii. 2011. 

.Tudrfon, Mr., Lhe Amorlean missionavy, Ids 
i-oprcueubntlon of tlm w.irlllco feelings of 
the Ihirmeso tinvinds the iilnglinb, iii. HO; 
Bent by the Burmi'hu willi Uio negotiater.» 
lo fiir Archibald Campbell, 174. 

Jngafc King, Rajah of Jcypoor, Ills flonknt 
for tlui beautiful daughter of t.liu liana of 
Odoynoor, iii. 61. 

Jugdulhick, tlio hoirorn of Hie ro^real. upon, 
from (/iibool, iii. 427, 

Juggernaut, tho festival of, il. 51; the temple 
of, dcr.cribed, 52: legend respecting, 52; 
Drahminicftl explnuatiou of the worship 
offered Li, 53: liis animal festival, 53; lu- 
lurcst of the Brahmins In the festival of, 
55: connection of tho British government 
with, 66; the temple of, placed under Bri¬ 
tish protection, 757. 

JtiL'gut Kmb, tho bankur, I. 525. 

Juhoc), Bullmii's nephew, roliels against 
Jelal-n-diaiisrlefcatediiudptu'dmicd, i. 7i. 

Julal Khan, placed by the Afghans on Iho 
tbrono of Jounnoor, i, 103. 

Julwuhoer filng, iii. 487. 

Jamnmerfrr;*, i. 1, 2, and n»/r. 

Jmnoo, the hill rajah of, iii. 270. 

Jiuikojee Raw Soindia, ill. 472. 

Justice, Iho administration of, among the 
Hindoos, Ii. 92. 

Justinian, Indian trade under, i. 144. 

Justin's HUtoi'iu: Philinjiictv, I'eAimd to. I. 
33. 

Jyo Sing, head of the Glnumit tribal., iii. 
270; comiuered by Malm Wing, 272. 

Jyttik, the fort of, General Rlwtindale re¬ 
pulsed at, iii. 14, 


K. 


Ivoblr Rantliis, fcho, ii. 70. 

Kadiv Khan, and the Ilajah of Oooi'g, into- 
reating anecdote respecting, ii. UI2.' 


Kahuu, the Imt ttf, bravely defended 1 y 
(,'upfuin I’.imi ii, iii 3/1 
KaiUloo, the i< jiiil.,*i«il tlio Biifcii Ii at, iii, 153 
ivnisei' Bugli, Mu', lit Lneknoiv, llui h ( illei> 
of, e.iiilmed by the liiglil mdms of Have- 
loeli'i, form, iii. (JM; lur.ielied I»v (’aphiln 
Feel under ,Kir Culm Camphell, 663; i.iji- 
lured, 671. 

Kali, llui iWivul o|\ ii 47; hook- ,u inpiugii! 

I he festival ol', 17,oUiei hai liarli u u wil l)i<‘ 
b’slilv.U of. ■Ill; migiii of (he I’tsLud of, 
49. nppoauun in if 11 to fesllvhlof, di ■ii , ii)>i , d p 
• 111 . 

K.ihdii .a, n JMiiiloo pool, ii 131, 

Kulmjer, ilieiojliol, i.iiiluiod foun I),si mo 
Sing, 11, 8*'H 

Kidlingii, Ihe iim'imu lepiiho , ui‘*iuiin il at, 
by tliu BnMih, ih. 11 , ibe I'uplmc ol, by 


llui Biitisl], 13 
Kama, the 11 ijhIm 
K anmvout, Ihei (o< 
Brifcisli, iii, 131). 
Kantian, I'riim 
iiillieted by, m 
Hoveralgn of lit 


i god of love, il 39. 

Ii ados oj, v a print d by (he 


ibe lion il tin bin bin ii 3 a 
Flitieli Klimt, th ‘.W, 313, 
■ltd, 318: tneiiM'd of i inm- 
Miighia eiigagemoulMUjili I'ei la, 3,16 
Kandahar, vie tied I'lOni IViHiabv Akiier, i 
137; doiibbj i.lego of, byHhuh .lelnta mid 
Amung/i'ln*, L'Mft. (Hen Cr tmlahni ) 
Kaithojeo Angvni, Iho pimto, i. (il) 1 ,); liis 
ohiiriioinrn.rn! loply indie Tnuiolislmni'i of 
the lO.ii.h fudiii (iompaiiy, fill); hIIilcI.i'iI 
inihiunseH »ltilly by tbu i'oUugueao ami 
Dutch, Oil; lift rami, fill. 

Kuril, Ihe <avu Innipli‘inf, Ii, HI. 
isteiya IliHs, the, dinl.iu'h.mee t in. ill, 206 
Kumnu'jli, Mi. T. Jl , voimileeis lo eunvi y 
iufomuitioji from Lucknow lo i.ini IhiH'ii 
ejunji, iii, 661 ), 

ICayn's JJiuiuhtnitioH of (hr Uutl UtOat 
i'otniMOW, qnoied, H 138; hi ft' if hmd 
lUitnOJe, ipuited, IU. led; II m itiAfthau 
it,ton, qiioliul, 327. 

Kuun, fill* John, uppoluied eomtiuiudni'-bi 
chief it i sucee'iniM* infill* Honiv (''.me, IH 
811; inrives oil' the nunt ol HuindewUh 
I mops for Dm Afglum i \pedlNon, 315. 
Keating, Colonel, Iiim i ngagohionb w llh tho 
Mahmtfciis lit luei'i, il. 402; (‘tiiiiiiiiiiuh mi 
evpedifciou Jlgliiiu.t tin* Jttio of IMml.oii, 
8)7. 

Jveellng. ('ilptaiu, |.eut out In eomimmd ol 
the thinl i \pi>dl(io(t ofliiu Kit it India! 'oili- 
piuiy, i. 211, 

Keiirut iCIiumb, or Timer of Viehiry. id 
(Uiitfconr, i, 300, Hah. 

Kei Klmi'ni, uppohifedhj Bullam (omiivird 
him, i. 78. 

KnigwIuK, Biebard, ii'iitiny ufc I Inuilniy, ii t 
iil.u’UiiugpiogieuM, 1.833; lnve'iligatmn and 
biippi’i ■( 4on of, 833. 

Keikohail, Kid (vhoi»i*u being i’et lU.ide, Ju* 
uheendu Iho fchiono of Delhi, I. 72; In < 
dohiunihery; plots ai'smwt him, 77; 1>H 
nmfcing with his fut I mi’, 78; new idols 
against, 73; bin miiiomhhMlont.il, 74, 
tveir, Sir WJUmm, iii. 78. 

Kelly, Oolonol, ill. 23 
Komondhm, tin* affair of, id. Hl\ 
KenipenfoU, Admh.d, euptmi k a Ftemth 
convoy, il. 591. 

Kennedy, Colonel Vault, hit! Hfuuurhrtt tut” 
the iVafior mill Ajlinilt/ of Aitrlittl ni.it 
J/imloo M|/f)n4opv, 11.21. 

Knrhntij. or uivtan, tint dlms'llio of wltleh 
Ilyder All died, H, 097. 
tuirowly, Lord Dulhounio tlnuiYled in In l 
proposed unnexafcbm of, Hi. 510, 

Koinireo Bai, Iii. 21!ll. 

Khun Bahadur Khan, Ida irnltoroim eon- 
duct, ill. 580; lieu, liefoie Wli* Charlci 
Niipiov, 676. 

Khan Hhercen Khan, a Kmw.llhtiub chief, 
iii. 497. 

Klmu King, tuuile dowaii of fttiioitun, Hi. 

507; lakeii pritumer by ids epi uties, 50a 
Kluu'ism, the king of, defeiWw filiidudi, l. 61; 
driven out of Ids kingdom hy Gben.-.ts 
Khan, [)’). 

Ivliatmaiidoo, the raiuh of, iii, 8; Cllplalu 
Kirkpatrick sent; on a mleshm to, 9; ad’ 
vanco of tho Ih'ifcinh on, ahundhiieik 19; 
nogotiatioim with Hut court of, 23. 

Khtiat, the, it, 767. 

Kilobit, tho Idwn of, his I real y uiMi Sir 
Alexander IJurnoH, and opinion of the 
restoration of Khali filudah, HI. 03; expo* 
diUou against, 364; eapium of, 3i». r »; the 
te.vritoiies of, atmnxwl to Llui domliiionn 
of Hindi Hhujuli, 373; sou of M eh rah Jvliuit 
phieod by fcho hniuvgonts oil fcho tint mo of, 

IHilljios, iluv, i. 73, note. 

Khilhit, It. MB. 

KliferKItim, dejnity of Tmttt-fliuiu, i, 07. 
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lUiojuli Vliliilluh l 1.H 
Mkh ill / >tm 1 111 bin attempt topnuwn 
(In j inih hi oi Dm 111 hui uibiiti to 
talvi Dili l‘U hifnliulli 192 
K I in ilnom, Uu wiillei td lit fiS 
Mnrnd ( lb )nll’n f tliu in 121 
kboonlimiji tlui IiuIhuuih pimiihmenb 
intliUi l uu luma i tlmilm i % 

Minimi mimIn hluiifiuni t uundiistindH 
lim I hunt i H(> 

Ml i him Malik Hint liuuhilm Nipiwl,i 80, 
ill a 1 11 ot Iht i mii. Itimi ‘)0 
Mi mu uni I ilniim [|<i ileiLiilnuo aiul 
liu 1 1 limn a! i >1 lu igovuuimnl Uuu, l r lj 
Khn m M« lit tilt f bln Dlm/navliUs d< 

I I ah d uu I put, i i dt al li by hliuluib u dm, 
i rw 

Klinmli Mian m 510 
Khini tin Su s hith A,/ui/i 
is Imn nk ilu * hi Mb 

hlnli i iii i tin 1Ul mill I Wylil dufiatid 
nl ill HI lmi<dby («uunil JTdlook, 137 
klui n I nun id HD 

Ml In liu ul l'n 1 1 is i (1u tin iu tit ion of, 
til % nil I li imiiiHlulnjiii cxiilauiiLimi of 
tlu om within ol 0/ tin. my i iii ilia) Jo 
(Ilium tm ol Uu t vo ulhm of M7 
Kiliiutilil, Mitju ul IMmsid, 1 570 bin 
nl uu < <>i (liu Nabob hiu i|iih OowluUs 

III It llll) t IiH.l 

Mimji i llio bit I tin of, ill fill 
Kin/ul l)iliu, H llivntHu{> tin ( mnpianito | 
I to til l it u i mI, iii i»7L, liluondlblmiul ollot . 
to nium tli (ill n ol D( lb Mo tin Hi ll i ill, i 
IU‘i bin i mi mim( Ittblni to tho Ibitmli : 
irtmii blfl ldi Might limn Delhi mid cap i 
Hu (21 nummary < \« i utioxi uf hit* noun 
by (' tiibithi Doris in ii!?» 

K 111 .( lu IU 1 ll|? Si 1 A h}/l II hi uu 
k ml u It, Oupt uu m ul iigahmbtlm (thooilea <, 

kiilmo Uu) butfloof, lit Ul 
W It kpiitth lc. (titiibiih h ub on n ml/inUm to 
Mmtmauloo in 0 

Mikjmfrlt k Malm, doninudii ol tin N i/um 
thn HI mumd otblit l imnh tinoim, It bH5 
Jvinliim Vnaji , a Y! all infra to turn, limtdu 
uu lot ulmi of Hiuduunlaii, Si 29b 
Kkuiuilaii mm of H in I it illul hum it with tuu- 
mun to Cahuitla i IDJ 
lvtuiiiymijO amibiubof Dilht ill fifl0,tho 
u In. Is nLHinpl: to unit a batlmj in, bub 
anuUdnMid Ml/ 

Madia, UliUiiiUSiihlb'rtpiOMOilliigHiit i HI 
kibtoiu, rllHbuiiMwiik ii auumtf tho Mahuittiw 
al 1 ill 

kume 0 iloiu I, in tho night aft lull on Hoi- 
hignint un ii fill 
Kiioi slug Id lilf» (jM 
lvnb l no u, Hu t vfoi U d from Hindi fthujiih 
by Hunjtob Sing ill 2/7 
Kuban Dll khan a Oundalmi Udof, Mi 
Hmmn ltilhi 11 HI 201 
Koluk J’m I bo MiiHnal I ngbtnd dofoatud 
in, 111 ID uunm«d I iiglwul adViinuD 
MunuMt 41b 

Kulmiu lhlHwh iukubh at III lliu 
kolaimm, Uu »»iot ikdiiiK ol lim tajali of, 
ill 17S 

Kiiii i Kliiuidfi and OomlH, the, id 107, 
Irinuru < Hoi) among 207 
KuoHoo/b Mian mvudui Dulhi, l 7t), in 

dutmirfrul hit 

TCofluiwm, tho killUi of, iii 80 
Karon ilmnjulml, 111 0/ mu mini form of 
tfivmumohb hi 222, Dun ial Kubuiui do* 
it all tlm l hot tSopovK ui ill, 5H3 
Knfcia ltajali U dthfc Sim i tinwfcjtied hi pns* 
flOHHloii of, liy IUb JUilUnh, 11 H27, 

K< in rd, ill 20 

ktliihba bin bnbh amt axploibli Ik 30, hid 
iviuHldmioiM, 7t 

Kinilma k icmumo IlmlujauUful ililUffblm 
of blw lvtuia of Odojiioni, Ui 54, bor tia- 
ftlutl fatu, % 1V 

Kurntmn an l Dbunwvl, Iho hubjngafron of, 
tU i’ll 

ICmnulmir, 111 81 

ICiuhU i Umv, ami Hyrtot Alb iubumUntby 
Niuijotaj In airango tbti dbitmtu with Iho 
Mjmno at my, 11 222, lutrimio butvaim 
him and llyinr All to ounb mml<naj, 223. 
now hdtltfuo hi twinm him ami tho old 
dbvuigo) blind fin boonub Ilydor, 227, Jut? 
mukUin afctan]I on ltviUr, 228, ddwafcu 
ilyda, 23.1 ultiuuod by a Hfrabitgr. m ol 
llydoy, ho laku« lo lUgub 233, ilofonUul 
by Iia(lun and/dvon m to Wm, tuiabmonb 
. of, by .Unto-, 232 

ICurmwi Khub a Dlnckiflo load or, ill *17 
M ijimliotOim mim o of him by Si India 48. 

40, hlH mloaao, mid sub 


VuIm XII. 


Kuiiom khan - 

Utiili tiiLi 4o in 80 ab .Ttuviid mIhu 
H toxniul 81 iiihmiUtoSn lohn Malcolm 
ytiul midi hiu dm h |u m ufully, 81 
IfHnuu } blit m 4Ji, and nut* 

A nib Mmiu i ( l Hut 
KuUm dm ui l ihuh (uhhhfut) 
ifuLli a dm nl (ihur ti i aclu loimlj mmdutd 
by Molu tmuf (dm/iiu i % 

Ifiv/ill ulun ill j()7 tnittln ioum ones 
^lumrlintL uf tlu billi ill omoy nibli 120 
If\c Wunuiu ui miiiL i l(ailu ) hiHdi)io.ita 
1>3 bliubiiti ii iu 154 172 


Litbnmdommls < ally ran oi of, I 100 Btub 
out as x,ovunoi of tlu lali ot 1 1 ante, 110, 
ldr luoiutb fm i siithliilimn 1 uiuh a mu 
(lomy m Uu I list Inn t.\]iulitlou to tin 
last 411 <,<)(>!msi bciMCuu libii mul 

J)uiiloi\ 413 liu pans foi biisicgini, 
Madias Ul, tubci MmUui, Uu, ouitu 
India 11/ 

L tku (unmal front, uppidutirl h\ tlw 
rmtmoi /<munl Inioiumiuid lu Umdoo 
itau ll 74 l.iuovimitftdiiHb IkiniiiHlumli 
foni V>b, mptiui ii Ahglun 750 pcinultn 
t'uiion topim i ml I oLucIuiowm ibhitdmiblu 
cHioit 7t»0, Ida vbtmy tfc Diilln, and its 
usulti, 7(d, hiu mtuvicM mbhShah Ahun, 
7b2 moms nil Am a 7(3, (aptnus Agin, 
704, Ida vusfnij itfc himiuu), 701 nntlcoiulc 
Pumlvo tioiliunvibb the nathi ntjalin, 707 
Iii i uiimnunn atious with Jlolkiu, 773, Ilia 
dlimsliouhiuauli 770 tilu BlhoJlUdiifiuiimb 
llollciti, 77 l l Uu) ])iu unt of Hollmi. 781 
dufuits Dulkiti ab J uritiulotliad 782, ml 
vaiu c.s on Dr eg, 785, In f lopt' i amt capbuu i 
Dug 780 lajn nlugi to Hlnuipooi, 700 
Jus tiuoiuiKiti mu forbiitgo opuabious 780, 
mupiihtH ilml duUafch IlolUur. 735. pio 
unds tovvHulu tho Clmmbul, 800, indmoa 
Hi India to rili use Hut biibiah rmiduit 
805, ikuouiIv umdomuB laud CoimvalliH 
lofcioKUidi) lOiirfiu, 80 », llolluu hiu s to him 
Cm pout 11 80'), maktHubK ab\ v ibh llolkai, 
803 iutufruH a Itli tlio iuLiogi.uk poliny 
uf Su Dooigo Harbm, 810 

frakjiaH oft lull h iii 27, Ul 

frakrthman Dana, a upturn of banditti h 
Hundoliuud II H21 t nlouol Maitiudak 
Hudftgamal,822, tingnalf doofJdflfamily 
822 

Lully Oornptdo appointed govmioi gomial 
of ull tho IiumU Hittlunuiiih in India l 
tiOfi, piopiui i lo iHHiigt 1 oit St David, 
500 his bhmdirii 510, iftpliuiH loit W 
Jlaviil.fi'lTDiiHi xuHitllonatbiHhUciehH o’J 1 ), 
Ins j,nHunimy dlflluiltiu 500 pi m foi x 
111 vmglnsiKMiuniftiydinitulUufi OOOJdhi v- 
podJtion laftlm.t'l’aujoto, OdO.bunkfOsTin 
join uiul fail to taku it, (i02, luiolun tube 
hUu'i M)uliaH,o03,milmubual t opuiatioiw 
(»0I appi.UHhufnmMadias 0f0 commcmui 
tho Hingo oi Miulius, 007, obU^udfo laiso 
the f,ti£u of Mad uu and lotiuit, 00), m- 
judulouily lUvhUrt Iuh ioicu 021 (looto 
pioflti by Inn mjudioloUH comUut, 022, 
niovtmc ufaitndi ouidi i movcmuntiufJdm 
and <‘onto (-M iimjniMCH ( mijmomm,024, 
ii hoIvih to rnaphuo AVarulnuuih from Urn 
DiUirtb, 0^5 is out inanrmmcd by Ouoto 
020 UIh foicO and cmltn of buttle 627, hla 
dofiat bitfoio WaiHlIwmli 028. loticutH, 
(j29 fallw lo nillovo Villonoio, 03i M« tm- 
iinpuliixity hi I’omliihcnTy.CU, anrrondmfi 
Voudlohouy to Cooto, (HI, Ills ulthnato 
fato, filial, cumlhimiatioh, and ducapita 
lion, 613 

fraittboit, Oonunodoto, lumtvWtliaReinmlrrm 

10 Thuignmi to dfliu|old HatMuuUou foi 
iMjlUli’fl, iii 530, hi» piocoodlnfia at Kan 
goon, 501, hla letter to the king of Ava 
531, tho King of Avaamply iBiiamliilouH 
treatment dt tho oiliourn whom he fwnt; 
tiahore 511 

Tautctwfcf'i, commander of tho ilrst English 
oxpoihtion to the blast anives at AoUuun, 

1, 239, hla laudatory oxcuinion, 23il, pro¬ 
ceeds to Bantam, 240, hia hcnnowaul , 
voyage, 210 

Land, pm nloloua eonsaquemee of ov^rlotung, 

11 410. dlfwcimlana about iu the impiomo 
(ionnoil of fronKiik 411, tho plan puipoised 
by Hastings, 412, Kaktlngfl* plan lojeotud, 
414, Plan of Mr Ifranola 410, land tomn o 
in India, h27, Mf IlaathigftVplah of. 527. 
yiewt of Mr Bhancfs, 628, viwa of Lorn 
Cornwallis, 629 1 freed from govouimebti 
afisyssment, m 190, 


Lung Cloloni 1, Inn opei ilmnH a r ainhfcIIyder 
Alt u 270, in want ul piovisiona at 
Vclloie I'li, mtuchif* uitli licmabow to 
ui]ituio tliu fori of Cuom 521 
1 uipk h Mouununs Anuuih u JIotk)ne e i dt 
Ufiiulm stall ipiutcd, i 71 
Lal'lau liiH\imvor tlu ,t tuinomiuiltiiblos 
ol tlu Iluidoos u 122 
1 u \\ uu c U m nil friikLH uclory nt ii 755 
1 uuludali I ail ui (puurol hebneen tlm 
liiiuiHtij and dm (tens of (la Company ,w 
to hit appointment is yovunui gunual, 

li 818 

1 tu among tin Hindoos, n 92 
I uu M a 1 1 cnch oIIkli, utuciicca to, i 
47 i 177,588 

Tauicnu, t apt tin bis lcblui contiuung 
mil (iu is Mmu tliu nun dim a of tlm 
Ihilish cuvuj il (itlniul m 121 
luwuuu, Majm t»ioi}.i tu nchomuHly 
given up uh i l illi uuu i to (Jlmttur Sing, in 
fill 

T aiuaucc bu lie my, qiulla foi a time tho 
mutmouH BnuitunuuigtlKifoiioy, in (hide, 
nl 5bi, di tents tlu Omit inufctuuiH 5bb, 
lefuHe i hlu lonscutlo tliediHiuimng of tlm 
imtivu (Loop i iu Lim know 591 iortiiics 
and piouuoUH tluiKsulonci m Lucknow, 
ffll maiclu s agaiuht thu )UUtin(‘U8 m 
thbihut with diHitf tioiiH ic suits, 591, 
iihaiulona and blows up tho Mnclico 
Idiou uu, <j 27, bia death (MO 
Liiuionou, Sii Joliu lUa A ’«ju 1 1on OwMutmu 
hi On Mniiinh (piolid, in 571 the liuge 
tudlt duo lo him fm seeming cdLctual 
aid in tho ale go of Dulhi, b09, vigoiouu 
lauaulmgs of (09 

Jaw 11 nun, Maim gc ucml HLungt i, oom- 
uuuuld in cbfe f m Judin, i 121 loturus 
to Lii( liincl, in, hiuLuithiclnfmce iiiuuts 
toTiuimiopoh, 173 attempt to iulilcent 
him 471, hiu iu livdy, 171, lights the biittlo 
of Hnhoeir, 18) piep u <s to reduce) the coiui- 
iiy noitli of Trichmopolv 481, nehanmi 
to tlui robe f of Tm li Inopofr, 48b «fc bcung- 
hum 187 Inillianfc iifhin with the ITencli 
at Hcrlnerhiun, 187, lights tlu 1 battle of tlm 
(lOldin Tlocik 190, llghta Hu Dabble of tho 
Sugav-loal Knelt, 491, in Tanlou, attempt 
to intei nipt limn turn from Tui ijure, 500, 
dt f< its a ttutfciigc ui, 601, sat flflido by tlu 
piCHulimoy uf 61 mb is as coinimuuler of 
tlm i vpiditlon lo Bengal, 519 
Lamiuitu, Hindoo, ll 201 
kiiMbio, Jdt utenant, at B’oit Kamgbur, ill. 

Lcula tho Duke of, bin oppomUon to tho 
h solution oi tlm houso to miimro into 
tlm giatultlis given I j tho (unipiinj for 
hoi vice h dime an Urn hound, i 3(4), Ids 
impoaeluiifut mid evplainitlouii 264 
LonlU, Colonel Hint in command of an ox 
pcdittou tn Jbmuuh, n 143, lim iuuipiclty 
mul death, 414 

Levant Company, the, cstahluilmd i 210 
LmdHav, (aptam ab Khm (poor, il 788, 
Hibduefi Urn Kajah of C ouig, Vna Kajuii 
dnt iii 210 

Lindsay, sh John, heut ftnuieuvnploiipotan* 
tiuiy to India n LOO 
Llntfi Kaj, Hi 208 
Lnigujetn, lim, U 75 

Lltoiabmcof tlm Hindoos, Sanucrit, ii 126, 
poetry, 13/ tlio eliftma, 137, 

Little, Captain captures Danvnr, ii QOC 
TJtllu, Majot gGjioral, at tho battle of 
Maliaiajpoor, hi 481, hohlu BeRmtoor, 
488 

Loilwlok, Molonoh lcaldont at lilts couit of 
tlm Kahili of Satbamh, ill 2b7 
LongfloM, Ib’lgadiGf, ill 020 
Lopes' elo Soqueh a ( Diego, bis dafltmdly 
letieat from Dm, i 187 
Louis AVI, hie icplj to Tlppoo’s roeptoat 
foi aiel, if 605 

Lovoeluy, 1 loutenant Mr fate, Id 372.377 
Low, tlm British resleluit hi (Judo, his pro- 
coddings, IJk 2b3 

frucan, L/ieidaiaid, dofoatad by Bolkaii ii 
777. 

Luona flit Uorvttfio, iippolnlod govemoi of 
Bond ay, i 320. 4 „ M , , 

Lucknow, Urn capture) of, by the Bribifeli in 
1764, 1 681, Basbinga’ itait to, 11. 652, Dio 
lion., Henry AVeHoSoy «diit on a mission 
to. 729; vitfttfof Lavl Amherst to, iii 188, 
tlm Ktipoy ninthly in* 687, the iking of tho 
Mob ib, 688, peiilouH condition of, 690, Dm 
fiirtifleatioh mid pjovimoning of tho rosi' 
donejy of,691, blockade of tho residoney of, 
593, HfcaW of atfalra at, G27. tlm Much# 
Bhowun alifindonecl and blown up, 627, 
position of tlm British at, 698; dekcnpbjon 
of the rcGlelBiicy ami for till cations of, 
den tli of SU Homy X-avwicme &fe, 630 
288 
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LUG ART) 


Lucknow — 

Havelock imbmotul to mippoib Su TTomy 
Ijiiwum-u ut, iu 012 Itavuliuk having »ul- 
vnmtd to win i Ih i« oblytd to tail b ick 
finiu. Oil, l lavclock again iul\ancon on, 
(ill, Ittt- 1 fmm Colom 1 Inglm mgmg 
TTavolock U) i»ui on to, 013, (Jolmml 
ingliH act omit of tin* Huigt of, G r >0 
ll.ivt lock hu» .u npproai hto, (VU < ousull i 
turn ai to the dm (lion oL the attack mi, 
013, Ilitvt lock Rtaibi tiom the Aluinbigli 
foi, (i51, TIvv clock loaehuH the Hecundu 
llagli Gciun il Null lulled, (151, tlio Htuio 
\utlim blunt am my'ksoiibulbyHiiciilicu, 
051, 11 nvilotkmIvinw ninto, and naches 
the icwult ncy, 051,1 Luvi lock's dc ipab limit 
ting ftn bit the dillu nltlcs which had to bu 
overcome, 055, dt sputch of Colonel luglis, 
050, foico of the guniHon at tho la mu 
mug and end of thesiogu stilted hy Mi 
Guhhln, Gift, tlie lelievmg Couo nndoi 
IT.ii\clot k, luivnij; foitcd Iti way inlti llu 
rcddi ucy, lsbloukadcd thoio hy tho lobt Ih. 
657, mutual openUlmiH of bcshgul and 
bosiogms, 657 ^ir (olia 0 uniibull pluu'fl 
him self at tlw huul of a moio j mm fid 
ruhcivmg foiui, 657 HIi Coliu Campbell 
loaves Uawnpom. loi Lucknow, G r /I Mi 
J. 11 IviiaanagU makei his way out to tho 
llutiuh camp, 660 Su Colin. Campbell 
advances on tho afcy, tho DAkooiha puk 
and Hieuiidoi High capbuicd, 660, tho 
Hindi JSTuju f c iptiucd, the gun Don <o 
orioitiling, 6G1, tlu> mens house , Motoo 
Muix/il eaund, 062 , tho women nnd 
childion leiuoveul fiom th< rtshloncy, 662 , 
tho gairisori <xtikited, GG3, tho uby afciU 
roiieun i m ponses won of tho lobols, 661, 
Hir (’olln Campbells lltinl nnuh on, 670 , 
tho XniHti Hugh assailed, 671, Puhadoor 
Jung .nlives with bin UhoenUus to aid 
the Ih i rich 67 ?, tho city Ih dually won, 
673, Loul Canning s pintlauuitiou on tho 
captuu of, 683 

Iiugiud, HU lilwiud at Lnokmnv, hi i>74 
LuHliuigfcon, the Right Ilonmuuble H It, 
appointed gounnoi of Madias, ill 189. 
Lufcf All Ih g, li 607 

Lynch, Lieutenant, hm proceedings m tho 
country around Kbolnt, in, 383 


M. 


Macan, Captain, tmnslaton tho petition of 
tho Jit ng.U mutineers, ill 108 
Macaitney, Loul, governor of Alachua, his 
qimuul with Mi Ljic Cook), u 501, liiu 
curious den lee* foi piovisiomug Volloia, 
501, 1 iib imimbo on military mHuboidiiia 
turn, 509, tuhliCHBGH a letter to Tlppoo in¬ 
viting him to toxins of peace, 522, moves 
and carries a lesolutlun foi the dismissal of 
General Stuurb, makes lulu inisoucL and 
ships him to Bn gland, 527, miauiuUn- 
standing byfcwi cn bun and Mi tlaatlngfl, 
527, open nil>tui o between linn nnd Mi. 
Hastings, 630, as tho result of UlmlthputoB 
about tlm Nabob of Areot'i* debts, h o resigna 
tho ravci mm nh of Mudras, 51)2, his vThH 
to Calcutta, 563, appoiufcul by the dime* 
tom to bu go vemni-general, but declines 
tho appointment 5u3 

Macaulay, Colonel, his oscapo fioru an 
attack on his life, when resident m Mjwoie. 
li 8*38 

Macaulay, Laid, Ins dcsaiptionof the heuna 
1 nesmlod at the (ouimoncuniont of the 
tilal of Wairen Una tings, ii 616, up- 
pointed mombnr of the council of India, 
id 24R, ftinvoa at Ootftcamuml. 217; hia 
auswei to tho objections asalnsr tho now 
law lespecthig appeals, 2i5l, xosignfl and 
lebmuB to Unglavul, 362 
Mixedoivall, Chaioral llay, made commander* 
in chief, his grievance, il 837. places 
Oolcnol ATonrb under anost for lua 
fl Report” on ‘‘tout contuvobH," 8*10* lua 
collision iutli tho Madiiw goyenmient, 
839, perlBhet, at sea, 815 
Macdowall, Colonul, Ink opeiatipps in 
Oandelsh, m 98, ktlkd^t TVatigaon, 171 
MaogrOgor, an oiftem of Lully's, compelled 
to surrender (Lugeo, i 613 
Alao|regoi’s Jlintoiy of the & lfh$, quoted, lli 

Maokotoe, the rajah of, ill 57 
Mttutoll.C’oloml, liiadonth atCMiooUtt «1, 
MaclEu-yfi, cjolnncl, a form under, det.ru.lHyl 
to Outfit wtraoe# Ite ototifr, ill 497 
K&deilti, DdloiielXittelttati, aoti) lor Hastings, 
ii. 42i 


INDEX. 


Maclcod, frencial univcis at Mangulmo, 
uutwittodby lipnoo, ii 520 

MaauigUti 11 , Ah , lim lot la to LumltnanL 
Ihumti on the ouiiaumof bis miHiiou to 
Cut tool, in 207, luttui fiom, cvpiisung 
Lord Auikland hdiHpluiavm at Lluiliimnt 
Huiihh oilii of lli it lab pi oh etion to the 
Afghan elm Is 313 Iiib nd sion to 1 ahmo, 
mstiuetums glvou him, J2e hit appoint- 
nn ni usunviiy at the i omt of Shall Shujali, 
331 his IcekiiMJ and dniiiu to tin con 
bi ini>latiil nltmlcon 11 \cLea Until, lit), Ids 
lotiti to Uio gounioi ( oitnl i vluhiihiK 
the nows cntu(amt d hy Sli lIi Hlmjah oL 
the Afgh uih, 301, gnat yanu piopm i dby 
him Lobo pluyal in ( t iibinl Van 1 »7 dis 
iippmvt i of t.eunal Notts lnatnnntof 
LLo opiniiiHiiig ollhliilH of Shah Slmjidi, 
37j pi i shi h im a laign iiuiuno of tho 
mmj ol oeeup ition in Afghmutliui 17H , 
IiIh bloody tlumghlH in utaliou to Post 
Miihoim d 1530 , Dost Muhonu d hiuk udms 
toliim.360, tualsPoit Mahimit tl kiudlj, 
3bl limuilp ihlu del iy m taking im asiiu u 
foi tho huppusbltm ol tho inmim i tion in 
t'uhool PI, lim piopo i il foi nlh oimp tho 
nssasbmatlon oi the pi Liu ipul lohol Atgliau 
chiefs, 4(l(i, offori a lowaid fru the ajipit- 
lu jiHKin of Auiou Oolah Khan, 107, now 
lnbilgnos oi, ll 1 ) tu auhoioiw iom fipond- 
onee with the libdjUm and lvii/zhba iht'rt, 
420, extiaoidmaiy piopmiuh of Akhiir 
TClian to, 121 ldii uilatuatisl immiu iu 
rnfoioiioo to Akbai Khan, 12L, piotefda 
to a eonf(iom e with Akbai Khun, unit In 
mmdmud, 133 

Miuphoi non, Mr, agent md iwlvl u of ATa- 
homeil All hm lutiiguo with tlio HilfniU 
mlnistiyon behalf ol hh muitoi, d 28 'I, 
imidu Govemoi geniMiil of India 550, in- 
cmnut pioeodme of tlio dluetoiH tow aids, 
560, doubtful chuiui tu of hm lahuiniHti.i- 
tioil, 5()1, Loul t Vanwalllrt opinion of him, 
661 

Mnoiio, CoUmol, ntllhmlpom, ji 789 

Mac tiei, BngiuUur, at the battle of Aluodlveo, 
ill 499 

Madagaseiu, auhalof Uoutinamiiit i 219 

Maddook, Mi , the JlritiHliicsidyiii m (huh, 

lii 211 

Madhoo How, pupaics to oppimu Hjdiu 
Ah. and lUfoftTH him, ii 239, lettoi ot tho 
Ilomh.i\ gnuiinnionfc to, ?<ifi, Uvdu Alia 
BUeoetiHriil negotiations with 248, muds 
an uiniv aeioHH the N( 1 buddft, 290 

Madhoo Hing, m 181, 180 

Miwluw the pioaidomy of, i 13, when Hist 
mined to bo a pioHidenoy, 277 , iliat flattie - 
incut ot tho Liit India Company at, 2/1, 
violent diHsonBioiiH ut, 318 the gov em¬ 
inent of, uHiujad by Hil Pdwaid AVIntel, 
318, bhieutcmnd by tlm Dutch, 320, mo- 
ruibS of tlio Company at, 33/, foi mi il into 
u lOgoncy, 313, lomuoof, by thuOompauy, 
311, state of the town of, 414, buuugod 
and taken by tho bVmdi, 416, tuinm of 
the capitulation ot, 41(1, the Nabob of 
Arcob lays claim to, 418, tlio Nabob of 
Aieot lepulswa from, 419, JtHloied to tho 
itogliali, 128, Hidden All’ecnpiH’Ltion with, 
W3, stuuma iiolicy of the presidency of, 
415, waveiiuguplley nf the piemdenc-y of, 
454, an oxijodltkm went fiom, to Tmno- 
volly, 454, an expedition against Voleoiulo, 
456, abate of afVairB hi, at the puiod ol 
the oaptnro of Calcutta by Buiafah Dmv- 
Jah, 517, reueluUon. come to at, to Hinul 
an expedition to Bengal, 517, Olive up- 
pointed eoummndqr of tho expedition (o 
IkiiRal by tho prosKloncy of, 519. Geueial 
Lully j epol vea to lay Bicge to, 603 , piopaui- 
tinna foi the Hiegc* of, (105, Lully appeam 
lnifoie, GOG , tbu alcgc of, mutual blundeia 
of the Iwsicgeia ami bCHieged, 607, d«ml 
toiyefforta of tlm bofllcgom lummiiBuf 
aii oaeault, 608. a breach m.ulo iutIi nl of 
the Biitieli fleet, the hIokc uvmed 609, the 
Company's MiwUas jagliue, H 210, vatil- 
lating Loiuluot of the govoxmntnl of, in 
uilation to Hydei Ali, 247 negotiationa 
of tho caverinnent ol', with Hydei All, 217, 
i esolutitim of tho go vein moil of, ini ela¬ 
tion to Ryder Ah, 248, abatnd emiduot of 
the government of, in relation to the 
Nizam. 250, ambitious designs of the 
council of, 263, appointment of field do- 
piitiefl to uaiust Colonel Binllh by tho coun- 
oil of, 2Gfj, letter of tlm eounolL of, to tho 
field deputies, 272, Tlydoi* All’s advance 
toward, 278; vacillating conduct of tho 
council of, 279: Ilydoi All’s lefcfcoi to tho 
gpvomoi of, 280, lienee coneluded ■witli 
llydei All by the government of, 281 , 
Hh John Innchuy anivos ln, an crown 
plompoteubiiuy, tlio deoicted opposition 


MA FlOMItl) 

Madias 

ol tin. uihui il ol, in him ii .'ll) littouiof 
tlm lomuil of In tlu uowu i»U uipott n 
tiaij, 2)3, inoiudm i ol (In uniiiill of, 
ugmimt llu liajidi ot iim|m J It dll 
iiunloiiH hi. bwu n Mi IioIkiI I lo! ilu land 
tho louiull ol 11.3 di hoitomubU polky 
of tlu yovuumuit ot 3n‘ i vpidltion 
honl by tho yoummoni oi, to uiptmo 
9 anil'll lib l.md Pi il appoiuii l | nu i- 
lun ot >90 HKomii di in yol Ih (Oiim it of, 
luuimiuo lo 'I union IH v ink ut dim 
Ik ii mum ol llu imim il ol u i (1 1 Loi l Pig it, 
1)1 sfcuiugt inum dm nol llu (oiiniliol, 

I IQ Lho (ouiioll ol, mu fluid Pi/ 1 1 )‘l r ), 
thoiouni il oi ii-dit llu (hmimdol Ailmi 
i l 1 I Light ' bu tlio x h u ( ol I md Pp ol, 
! r )l. timlu m J nrliuid ol lliu immbuti oi 
lho emu ii lint PH tin Din/ id nnoiiimniL 
(Uilau lluu a]);uoha(mn ol llu iu I i of 
tliu toiiiK il ol, 398, ananguiujitH oi tlm 
gout nm< id ol 411), mimiidn tlumUiipoi 
lho pu iidiinv of with tin M/imi, 170, 
tlio i uni it d oi, 11 vi 11 li ((tnmiid hy tlio 
govoiiunonl oflhuyiil, 1/3 ll\doi All’s 
I loin uIh ot uunplaml upulinl llui pml- 
dim\ of, 4/1, tlu gminii'i ol m mill lho 
minuluiiniy Hiuut/ mi auuiiiiou lo ll\diu 
All, 471 Pm InioMiiUnd punudmgH oi 
tlio govuiiioi and (oiimil ol Ll), lho go- 
vonmi and two iiioidHto ol Dm tminnl 
oi, difliidiuid, PH, tin gouixuiuiul ol, 
luopoioiugotlatumufm )k ui willi'biipoo, 
633, puHlllauimouiunndin ( of ilmpmim 
nu lit of, 531 lho (.onmdintoiu m ot tho 
go void moot of, immliiuph Undid hi Tip 
jioo, 5?», In idj ol pi in i nl/ nul hitwoon 
a ippon mid lho povi mini ut ol V6 dis 
imltii hotwini lliu (Lii uid ndlitaiy an 
fhmllhm ut, 537, nilmiiKb lnhuMling lo- 
twom Ah llmllm u mid (Iu poMium of, 
r >2/, Mi U.i llnirii lotto to tlu <mim 11 of, 
couloulng ixliamdlnmv poiuii on Hlr 
l.jio Poolo, 539, iollilion In I\u i ti W\ 
JUuutlugi ui id (ho innldt ul ut UiuioidhU 
ot, hi logurd to llio Lilib with Tijyioo, 
631, objoUloUHof Lliu tinmr.il ol lu Loul 
Moinlnglnii'uplaiiB.iiSi dluw uuinnsai 63L, 
oilglnol tlio ilit in l mu mu at w 3/,iitumh- 
nuuUiin tbu iiuuv oi, and dl i u.luilui lion 
oi Ihuuilhu/ M/, lolliiimi In twun lho 
govoxmniut of, and lim ummiunilu In 
chill, H19 mutiny niuoiu' Hit ollld i i of 
tho tvmiy ol, fill, uuppu iimnnf llu mu¬ 
tiny, 613, tho l>uk( ot VVulllnyLm’n umvn 
ou tlioBUbjuibuf (la nmlinj at, 815, xl 
iorniH in fchu juihhbmi ol, ill i3i. tho 
pumldi my of, mgaul/m tmdiinm to imp- 
nu hKlUoiimtluui HtuioynimViiliaUndlii., 
777 

Madura, Captain f upon attf mpt on, i 165, 
Xlyda maluuim immiiiou Into ii 232 
Mu gull an, or MiigaHnuiiK hoidluaiid, hifl 
i ueunmavlgatiioi) of lim globi, i 306 
Aruba JNomyo, u \ otoiun Dm mono h adoi, iii. 
172 

Malm Bing, a With luador, lii 271. bin urn 
qiH'Hln, 271, tvlauu urthootbm Hlkluiunfa 
at bis (mi cuhsuh, 9/11 Ida donfch, 273 
MahubhoraPi, the, a Hindoo poem, ito uub- 
jxut, ii 132, itH imHltB 136 
Alahamjpooi, tho battle of iil 181, position 
of tho robot niapoyn at, 016; Ilavtloiks 
tiny ovoi tbo iebol sepoys at. (»16 
Alahulpuoi, the battle ot, iii 77 
Mubmoml, son of TJidhim, his omomilcxn 
with tho Moguls, inul (hath, i 70. 71 
ATnlmiood. Hulltui, bin ho\lu»od, i 4‘i, Ids 
pcisonnl apiiuumuo, Jl his wai with 
KnloliJiIpul, Ji,tompiiis lHoi\ Ka>, li, 
imeoiiuLoxu Auannnd midduliatu him, 41; 
his tiiumnhal hantpiul lu, hiB(oixpurtUi 
in India, 47, talus hommmth, 48 hlaxun- 
Juto 60, biHpissiigii of 1 ho diMiu Uiornu, 
51, Ills death, 51, bin ilnuacbn, 63, coins 
of, 53, and volt , illiOidotut [llnitrauvo of 
hlKhoiiKu of wmtlix, Ji’2, his minuBKOi, 5T. 
Mahmoud Toglilak,tlio puj/i mil LCiug of I a 1 
hi, dilvon out Iw'l’imun lane, 1,0B, xescatoil 
on his tluomi, fi/ 

Muhomad, son of Moubarik, Ids urnunbhy 
reign, i 98, 

Mahmnod, sou of HultiUi Mahmoi'Hl, tin 
noiubul Ida succohsol, tint ousted hy Ida 
Tnnlhex MuHsood, I 53 
Mahmmul Alt, Ins eowmdloe, i 140, his liar 
nloxttluu, 153, tho J nyHuli having w ItJp 
drawn hmn him, again ml him aid, 454; 
blB tortuous policy, 479, supported by the 
Clompruiv, 480; teJndauKcr nom his mm 
tromiH, 488, hh| HiIaUimH with the British, 
ii, 207 ; his ambition, wa , icdnwJK Velloto, 
SUjbia dispute with the Rajah df Tati Jure, 
211, Ms ambifcloim scbom.tsa tmd fnkiguetb 
289 j Mb deciflu on Tabjoro, 336, eplgnnn 



MAIIOMM) 

M ilimm(l Alt 

oFiiiHuaiil n 52/ Lmd( oimviilliHimilcPoa 
in u imnni»imuliwth t*^ r » hiuluith,07J, 
nt lLo < f bln nflaiiH (>7l accused of cuiiuH 
p<Hiding w Hh Ujijjoo, Hi 
Muhomul Uuoh mu Mu/u «\uli ndiloidom 
m ( tiji ml' hndifiut i 13.! 

Main mud Lioul mlihlid in Uu Hi iHhIi »t,i- 
viti 1 H(> a hiuu uttimpl (o mlu lmn 
197 fin i( i i(■< d td u( in ha; uf nidi pi udumu, 
Hiul nil Inn inlumi\iKmklouai.mmhU»liii, 
n '1 1 h iinytd M 

Million Mil Khan sitllim lnot bin of J)o»b 
M iliomul ill 61*1 

Afalumud Mum, mm ihutal hy Attain 
lv.Ii.in I Lit 

Mahimml (oi/i Khun appmnUil nujb 
dnwuilm I mgid h 105 hills uu lot bin 
]«K ton 10/ iutil mufti iiluHi.uil uuknhuU 
*S(u(l Itimu s t(H hlti iuu itouluul 
h\ Urn tilidChmi ot I tin Oompimy, .10' 
iluuyil mraaiil lilm bw digaffd, find 
Jiom am ii 117 tmmall) aoiuilbul 31*1 
it ntnii il lu olliu Uu illiiplai tl hy Uanfc 
iit( m (Ml hit nsboiaUnn pi ixomptoiily 
oitUn 1 by Hit (him Unit 1U 
ATahonit d Hlmb film i d<w* Urn Mogul fclmmo, 
l Ml blui uiiHpiuuy totlnmi nil thoioko 
of Ihu Sunlt. I'L! hltt (luivattm IH 
tlnuitnuit hy ihiiii linn ,%lUiootulby 
Nwlh shah III lihilt if ii m 
Mfthmmd s iIium 1 ft(mLln<'ahool moilouka 
blio Hillnlt utimiitiuuial m HH.usolu 
lion of (hum i! I lphluilnnulonttiuh, but 
nllm Ian nim«I lot lulu a I() r t 
JVtuhmm tun imiailmtm. i 101 
AfulumioUuiltim ill rapid «pu ail fa India I 
(I it utiuuuuil tin Jiitliu l'l 
Muhonmlrun, 1mm pint of 11 k inhabilmite 
hi lutllu 1 U unusual lombimif ion hu 
tail on Himu nod tho Ulmlom ill 5% 
MaluiiHm, flu (ho lounhy cd, l J, D, win 
Imtwiou tim Moduli I ami, 295 Huh ilrM, 
Wji at vJ< Imy nvui Hid Mugidu 2‘)8, at nai 
again with Oiu Mmnlln 101, dmiufcvliou 
< onnuUti d h.v, 30>, uhsi union i among, id/, 
npnl ud lu limit alha.iton huiul Uu, dln- 
unlou nimiHK IBh, In tho fmijab KM, 
inoMiMK t nfunaninu) of, W I, biougbl Into 
Hu 0ninth, iU,d< foul t>t, bj Momudu, 
4*11, iimido ilio My sum. ii 92l,thah wax 
Mlfrli ll\du All, 23), 218, lUnLa apiao 
Uuidul fioin hy tho dmormaof tho Com 
puny, -'if I. Irornlo IlmdonHluii.M), Nuhju 
yalo HohlUuhd 2% (hNignH of, against 
Vlahila Khali, 20/ nwlon ol Allahabad 
and Cmalt to (°0, oxiiodibioh against 
Kl/am All and llvdo All 3 r i/, ilvilwai 
among J f il, in go tin tl< iiw ol Hm fimuljay 
gomimmil 1 «l!h di0,nmtui( nfUwlloiii.- 
hayfeovi mtuoid with l HI, hmhlaid'H i am- 
jiitftftt ahidusl 11 i nogotintimm a llh, 151, 
ih tuitoF, 11)2, mgolriahons ri limvotl with, 
I(i2, i»< wo main nifli, JUKI t Loid Coin 
wallls rahultf MaoiihoirtOirn iunity with 
Ml, lougoo of, with t'ijijioo, 585, acMirni)- 
Ka/iuu of, dnnovlhid 001, rolatioiiH Iib 
Iwi ui tho Nl/am ami OB/, Ltnu Mmning 
Um urn filiallomnvtfcli (>w utivf-oof a(Tnua 
among /HI, mioLUoi wiu of Ilia OuUhU 
with, via jiosifciou of tho army of, 76J, 
doloal of, umlm Si India at An^ayu 752, 
a ti nca ivUh 751, wiu wllh, tonowf d, 7li'), 
iho fcaihlnullun ol iliuwai with, 771, im 
tioitftuf inimllH of Hui \VM with. 772 
Minnie i of hvo Lngllnh o/lkwflbj, 111 (17, 
(Uifoitl of. In Uio hat 11 m of tho Hi atahaldoo 
1111111, 72, dnfiiUt ol, at Kiuliium, Hi>, uip 
till o of tl in atLonglioldn of, 88, diiirurhanowi 
among, af KHtooi, 1/7, Ihltlwh toIuhmiH 
nith dming Dm udm mint l at inn of I^ul 
HmuHihjIc, 2Ui, dnfoatislhy < mugh at Midia- 
tajjiom, 181 dufoidud at t'urmliu\ 182 , 
rlunisiim iniirwdlulatkd Ui Um allot. 182 
MaldiVh, tkmmd Notl’H viotoiy at, JU 452 
Aldlali u, I >« Hama artlvon at tho ooawt ol, i 
XB5, iLydm AH MtmUn UunM into, H 222, 
contiui'Hb of. by Tlydui All, 2U 210, Ud dor 
AU'k oiimatUmH in, 201, inoooulmga of 
Cnlonol Htu«h(tt»Umo hi, BUS 
Maliwm., ARiUfiiiwr/itoflUxliudltlou agaitiBfc, 
and napluio ol, I 184 

Atalw Hi! goynmor of tho MautltluKj Ida 
inildlo Uoohtlon uf Win onvuyaor dlphoo, 
« 080 ,hJtt udmurd wmdiiot m bho occoaion, 

mi 

Mabwn fealmnby tho ’nugHah, 111 22 
Miuavilly, 'IMppoudofoatwIat, hy thoUnflsh, 

felflolnV HIi ifidin, hfti fijiiwu In ooinpoUinc 
tlnu^Ljtmdo diHlmwi hia fi'wnftk tii<K>iu$,U 
080 j Ids wucowwHwuiO, 007, aunt m aduln- 
aJM to 783 1 mnb byXoyd MiJ% mi 
an bmiHiiiay tq cofflla, 843, at tilts hattlo of 
TOi%Vir, iCl 77. hi» jlui'uwtti of Cliootob. 


INJJiilX. 


Malcolm, Sli Tolm — 
ih 81 ainvtH nt ruliHOi Hi negotiations 
w itli tho l\ lshn a 109 Li i no, oiTu u\ to tho 
Pouthwa hj 101 muiomtid gtmunoi ol 
liomhftj 180 vai lously quotul i 553,11 
/70, 80b 821 lu 105 111 130 
Maltolin h, Sir John J if, of Twtl Jtobnt 
( Im, qunfcid, i 011 001 088 5 Utihofihi 
St! fi>i Anatic Jit <u u)</« h, quoted il 80, 
/ iutiidliuhti oiioUd.K 187 (54, fbihCkal 
71 into) il of hulut ((untdl u 074, 779 
Mali!, AltMindm wmuidcd among- tin, J 

Malligamn IhuHliungholilof ih 58 ittunnt 
of tho IUHihIi tin aptim, and fulhuo l )0 
uuowul uttaclc on, mid uuituro ol 100 
bbm lm m Ihu luuus of (npitulalwii, 100 
Malojco, lftthu ot Shahjot, l 2 f )2 
Main ill thu unnuu ,t of, hy tho Moguls, 
i 83 sbiuggh hi, hi bwuui Akhu and iW 
Ulihadm, 127 

Mazna Sahib ug< id of Gu alioi, id 373 
Mill Sing, Thijah of JoudiKim, hh uonkfifc 
foi tins htauHlul (luugUtu of Uio R.mivof 
Oduypixu nl 01 

MuiUfiiloiu, ksltgul hy 'llppoo Sahib il 
510, lumiidieo Ik fcuan fc/i« Unglioh ami 
Tiiijioo luloio, 020 gloss uolation of thu 
tumhtlif 520 dmhcsH and diHajaioml 
tiusnt of thu gtuilfiuii of, 020, iiuxrauluLd 
to Tlpiioo, 021 

JUanlJIa tho oviidUthm of tho Liltuh to, 
li *200 

A/uasmu, till) mmlyBlHOf u 111 
MaiiHur, rdimttniul at Bhuitiimu ii 787 
Maiwliold, (mnoial, at tho battle of (Jana- 
lHini ill W>8 

Mamifiwtmvs iLimloo, il 101 
Man nf J uni month i p, i l.l'tolcmys. of In 
dm, I 

Maplm/oKluin, 1 41R 
Maul (mo outu piihi, of tho I’mtugnuo, i 
J W, Of thft Lugllwh, 105,221, of Uiu Dutch, 

Mai by, Cornual, hl» opmationa agamsl tho 
(thoDvkivi id 17 thu hijndlolous mituro 
of hih op nifclmn, 18, jub rotioat and 
muliUm ilituippi amucc, 18 
Maumgo, foun of, aiming tho Illndnos d 
100, maumgu customs, l?i, disgusting 
1 mbits ot 11 io Nans lu luspocb to, 17/ 
MarHliall, tlmniah htn onuationa tvpuiiHb 
Dyarnm of lfalins, ill 33, at Agra, (U Ids 
opeiaMons agaiiaifc Win pjndaias 748 
Maulnnaiui il/imou of Jloochd, ipiobcd, 
duioilhhig tho au.no jnofluiUd to Havu 
look ii nolulurt on on hiring Cawnpooi, til 

Miutfthftu, Hiocmiituni of fclio sfcodowlua of, 
ill 533 

Mai land Row, id 220 
Mai tindalo, t'olom 1 hunt against T.akshnian 
Diwa, 11 822* moutdo against Kallnlor, 
823 lopulrfodat li’oifcdytak, Hi 11, tulu- 
rLUlalnw. thu hopes of taking it, 20 
Maiy. tho hi in gold, domandud hi tliu 
Zamoiluof (. allout fmni Do Danui i 11)0 
Maslur and nun an t, tho law of, among Hin¬ 
doos, If 08 

MamiHpa Uun, 1 611 statoof tho Foil of, (ilfi, 
Coloiud Tindc lusolyufl to bunoge, 815, 
a irnwdl and uiptiuonf, 617, inutmy among 
1 hu Kuiopcan oik mfl null uu u at, H 812 
Matlu matim, Hindoo, d 123 
MaLliB, h 68 

M UU-i, Hit) vtuw hilcon ol, hy tlio Vorlanta 
school of philosophy, II 115 
MatUmw k, (tmn uvl, lihi di scent on llnJith- 
imunhoog ii 516, mpl.d comiuedtshi IJotl- 
norm 516, his astonitiliniant at his sUebosa, 
617, he and all his troops madu |nJ«o.uer8, 

Maude, Captain, X{ A , commands thegimfl 
in Havelock f) amiyt lit. 043, 041; at fcho 
(Ihu hagh hi Idgo, 653. 

Mh-uiIHuk, tho contcmplatod oxpodition 
ugaliiHt, Jt 744, Irfird Mhlfco's expedition 
against, 847, capture of; 848 4 
Maury a Phiim «i (UoifHviihtf of Hit Sm, re 
feirod to, 1 8. 
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MIDDLCION 


Man hey, ids atUek on Itnlunca, hi 31, 
BUiiomodcd by Genuml Marfclndiuq, 34 

Maxwell, Colonel* various uotwea of, il. 502, 
002, 008, 012, 614 , 

M'UoflkiH, (lonmal Sh John, fienb in com¬ 
mand of an expedition against Istiihf, Hi 
456, dsiiiBta at the installubion of J’dttoh 
Jung, 467 a killed at thu hattlo o f Moodkco, 
400 

M'Konaa, fjoionel, shot ih the mutiny o£ 
Telidra, (i 80 

M'MoHhe, BUgadiwngohorat, Hi. U 6 

JiHfcian bhtov at tfehcran, hiH letter 
to Var Mahuiopih ill 319 3 proffers ihedi^ 
tIOn hetiveen. Afghani and POikiuns, 


M Neill — 

in 323, f uluiaof hiacfi'oif tomcdmto 822 
im uioi.Liidmii incsLiifcul tu Uio shah hy, 
325 hut vit u of tlm conduct ot the Afghans 
ton aids thu Ptisians 33G 
Mum i, Sli ChuiI ch Napa 1 aiicloiy at, 111 
H»7 

McUunn and Sopiul L, Licutimints, hlomi 
udo Urn au 11 I 051 

Jl/rd/ny if/dri ii 1 

Mi 1 I 01 H (.ui 01 nl appointed goioimn of 
6 huh hh 11 587, iiifuiuis lljipoo of his ip 
liiuutmcnt 588 Ills plan ot opaations 
ngaunb dip] 00 5S ( ) allow a d lppoo tu 
(sui] 10 512 it Huiirigapnt uu 013 
Miu Alum muimta ot llu \l/nn ii 323 
Mew* CimMiu, Ids tu gntmfcious with Mi IJVd- 
well to us 1 shinulu M(U Tiithoi, mid act 
lilmuiimhlflsUad 1 Cbd his^ivcregovun- 
meut (>72 lm> <h su us ugam t Jt unmuarn, 
072, his ipmuel with Lliu t'impany 073, 
ills coiujil unis (j 71 (k dm c \ inland hade 
fiuu, 075, is depose d mddefi ated, (i76, hla 
hen Hd num^iiLio of I ughshuun abPitin, 
677, Ins j im chon with the Nabob of (lade, 
(77 

M< ui ITosaain, son of Mem Roosfcmu, in 171, 
Men Hubhccu clew nil of DrK .1 i 525 
Mtci Jnfiui, nn nsjmuot foi the nabohsbip 
ot 3h iigal i 571 his unh cedent i, iml 
agicement with the Company, 572, tho 
(’ompuiys tuunfu agiecimnt with, 573, 
the uompiuii'fi jni'iito agiecment uith t 
571, salnti d us nabob by (bvf, 581, sented 
on thu mUHiiud liy Olii u, 582, aurm paid 
Ijy lilm on bin ueccs'-tcm 693 his nabob 
snip las ifmnutci amiditlkultics 615, n? 
jeftlouhof llnbmhinihicnu,640 hisahcniq 
for ilnnmiHJnjigiliJtJsh mjhionci, Olfi, his 
quauU with Lloydnllub 610, atioeloiu 
coudmtoCUlsium G48,Cllv( smt<rfereneo 
with, nn I chaif oUtainmuuln, 019 nfaiuud 
attlm mtclhttincuof the ugKieHsliudcfiBiiu 
of fho Naliobof Omlo 050, IiIm isifcto ( nl- 
ciitta (54, liln mtiigue with thu Dutcli, 
G61, sclume to di po uMmu mul t uu iVfu 1 
Cossini GbD.isdiposul mijiulioyanubittci 
fuutsof tlm tinusiutlcm 0 /d. u placed on 
thoinuimud, 070, hlsdiath, 652, appoint¬ 
ment of hni suet (.ssor, 082 
Mini Munjuk 0 , a Ku/Vilhash chief, I 113 
death, ui 408 
Mu*r liooituin nl 4(34 
Muor .Slug 1? ijaliof Jimdpooi, in .51 
Muinm, arm of J\Iu.r Jaflim lus atioeioua 
(ouduct 1 618, picbavds tabu in feai of 
liuihfo, 052, nfch mpts tummder IXoydullub, 
1)55, hw death. 008 

3\burnt, a formidable fitpoy mutiny at, ii? 
Db4, piocewdhigs of thu nmUncuH m, 
nuisS!i,oro perpt tt \Ud hy thuu m, 065; tho 
mutinous of, i siapoto Delhi, tliui lootp- 
tiou ami lUioolticrf thare, 5fi7 
MagUHfclK ri( (, icienecl to J 34 
Mutual) Khan oElOidafc slim Hi 304, hi« 
son u stoicd to thu tin (mo T»y thu inKiu- 
gcnl a, 473 

Mi litah Xvouinv tu, wife of Run]cot Bing, HI. 
273 

Milunn TCana, n (lujorafc pilot engagod by 
Du (.lima, i 155 

MuuHoant a leligtourt, armoimces hlmsolf 
as tho last avatar of Kali, ill 177 
Menu, tho Insbltutus of, l id, if 17 
Mu uu A) tha blockade of, by the Itajali of 
(Jooxg 11 812 
Meita, tho siege of, 3 126 
Mom, I 2 , 

Mesa hom tho, at Lucknow, attack of tho 
, BiitisU on. HI GB2 , . 

Metudfo, Mr, Bubsoiiueiitly haiorut and 
lord, sent as an emoy to Luhoic, it 830; 
instnictod to fond im alluniee with tho 
Nabob of Bhopaul, j(i 42 dfseovera tho 
fi audnlout doitllnga of Willfitm Palm or & 
On anil Obfwnloo Lai, 123, bis 5 lew of tho 
noeoBBity of Jhitiah hitoiluence m tiro 
attnica of India, 381, in ado governor of 
Am a, 247, 219; mode pioviflfrmal govctiwi^ 
general, 251. aholisheB restj lotiona on the 
IH 0 H 8 , 251. hiaahiiltioa fin aHlatoanmln 253_ 
Motuvlfe, Six TlioophUus, Ids house at Delhi 
plnndorod by the rebel a and a battoiy 
plan fed on Ins grounds Hf 604; In pursuit 
of tho udiols from Delhi, 61f 
Meyriok’s ft lush at pm of Ancient Aitos and 
Million?, nuotod, 1 472 
Mhow, tho relief oL by General SfcUorb, Hi 
077 

MlchMbomo, Sir Mwiitd, wcqmmohded to 
fcho I5asf TrtdM by Rurleigh, )mt 

xMU&ed, i 229j ^license giantcd to mnJ to 
trewUr to die LiUifc, 243 , A , Y 

Middlotqn, Mt. iWeut of Hastings liiOMe, 
i-eqalled, ii SOB 


\ 
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Middle tcm C npt aui David ficnt in command 
oE the t nistnt to tho 1 iiBt lmichasoa a 
cargo of eluves i 211- hi nt out again in 
comimuid of tlio J tjndif on 210 hiHpio 
(t c ding 217 1 ebunu I o tlio lied Sea, 250, 
Ins pill i CT iug pi(Kcduu 251 
Milit uy- ticbh tit bin Hindoos li 109 
Mills Unit At- India ipiotul l 550 n 313 
Mmdciajre) l*i tfi Kui 0 oi Ava ui 133 
MmmiilHof India i 7 
Mines loyil rtiuont ilie ILiudoos li 01 
Mint > T md slginliu to tho Unnulnf Con 
tiol that tin Uu nyi Uailow is miM muled 
from being go veincir genual 11 818 made 
gOVUllOl „U1L1 il In uhiitu oik uts h20 lus 
dealings with tli« disturb mu a in liundol 
cund 821 Ins h Inti ms with tho l\ lahwa, 
5>2i Jus lolabuma with llolkai 825 Inure 
lutiona with tho It ijali (if Hi i u SJ, mnidn 
a ilotiLohnunib agiiusl Goiuil bmg 827 m 
tufa eft with lliu iana 82J lite pi nee (itinj s 
towaute the Si IJ is 830 Ilia mtinfuuico 
at Delhi, 830, unlit ny i xpiilitUniH nil ler 
his ipvuninent ft 10 stniift m utpeilitinn 
to Maun tins and Hmnhmi 810, acrid s ail 
cxpuilition against blu Dutch setkh merits 
818, moutsnf hm idnmusbiation 850 Ins 
Qiicom Lguiru nt of native htea ilurei 850 
hiausbuctuuiKOU uuel bjuimucal conduct 
tow arete imssionaiKS S>1 Inn death 852, 
hwtousm itupof tho pit re ui 130 mission 
of < iptain ( aiming to Hiuigooit dining 
luBadniiulatiabum 135 hmumWwouiH to 
mpK ift tlio procec ImgH of hyi n hum, 137 
Mil/a AWiai bhvh sou oi Shah Mum n 
762 

Mn/aJany Beg, of Sanido, oppubtaAkbu, 
i 1 J(> 

Mn/v TthaiifcU u 832 
Mir/a khan n 130 

Mir/a Man lu, infant son of fun yah Dow 
lull’s Inothu murdoerthy Mooium, i 018 , 
Mil/a bhuif n din Tlimsicm oho of the ui 
fcumiui of. Attempts to (ussttSsuiuto Akbu, 
i 1*27 

Misali ihafcwelw nftlioHitdw hi 200 
MfonionanoB in Intin, Lonl Miutn’s intnu 
Histout andktjmloue lnococduigs towards, 
li 850 

Mitchell, Colonel, Ida injuduioufi dcaluigft 
With tho nitttaiuoi hopoys iii 55J 
Moo//-un, mn of Amung/t bo, i 185 
Mobau/ khan ynunoi of Ilyderibad. 

difelted by Nuaiu ill Mooli } i 351 
Mocha (Jantiuu Saris mulh to 1 252 
Modaji e Tihounla bio Ljw Sahib 
Modood, Kiug of Glra/iu a i 55 
Mogul dynasty 1 he, in India i 105 
Hawkins unit to tho court of the Du at at 
Delhi, 218, Su Thomas [too s embassy to 
tho coiufc of tho Giaat 25G cinpuc south 
ern limits of, 301; Hoot m the Bombay 
littihom, 327, the Company a v ar with the, 
344 ciptiueOf bix Mogul fillips JIG, uu 
not bled state of the oxupira or, 3S4 sue 
cession tr> tho Mogul tliiatni dteputed 3H6, 
impending danger of tho Mogul empire 401 
Moguls thy, then ueuptious into India, i 
ft (21 invaJo Moulton. 70 tieachaiouo 
luilhloi of those In Kdknbad fi army, 71, 
uwade tin* kingdom of Delhi &ud araie* 
pulfiycl, 75 a no thm invasion by, under 
Ameer Unwind 7b mobhoi invasion 
imdoi Koobloogli IChau 70 bloclmdo 
Delhi R2 ftgun a usb the Indus and are 
dofcati d, 81 again invade India unci uro 
bought oft, 88, a tv v. im asion of under 
tho fciandfwn of rameilmo 93 Tamer 
lane npyrouchui tho Indus, 94, his grand 
eon takes Alooltan 94 Dclrn budogod and 
sucked, 1)5, cuptiiK of Mount and lotum 
of Tamerlane 9b J&hi/i Khun nets as 
deputy foi Tainulnuo at Delhi, 97, tho 
Mogul dumsty in [win 105, reign and 
wart, of Bulica 105 (roo Jiabei), Ilooma 
yoou micoeoda Babu , Ida reign fen tunes, 
and death 114 leign and actions of Aklioi, 
121 (hoc A}< b?i ), lolgn of Shah Johan, 281, 
reign ot Am img/ebo, 287 (at o A ip uny&bf) , 
wtu with tlio iMahrattas, 295, doEeutecl by 
■N'odU bhitli, 399 

Mohmnud Toghlibk fc,ee Ahi/Khan 
Mohun Lai, the moonshec nl Sir Alexander 
JJimics warns fill Alexaiuhir oi li Ik tsbilo 
confederacy aixicuig tlm Afghan chiefs id 
391, esmuies w Jnm his niasLor is miirdorod, 
407, Hiir William Mm niiglitoii s proposals 
tp him foi oftecting the ossasBinatian of 
the leading Aiglnm chief 107, ho i of uses 
the reward to the murdorei of rmo of tho 
Afghan ohieffl, 408, Uonolly and Buraes 
again wtato to bun. about the assaaalnatimi 
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Mohun Loll at tho battle of riassoy i 580 
Moirn J oid in ado Govi mm gnui d of 
India ii 821 iii (> Uu plan of opuationft 
u a mist tilt (diooilaiH us laid down by 11 
ratiUes a treaty with tlv Ghonilm 2i. 
bin piopomil ftlliaiKi willi tin Nuholnor 
Hhopaul and Sauyu 11 hold policy 
adopted by him u„iumt tho I’iudare lh n- 
ills liiolution to re mine the ullninct po 

Moi/u din Bi In un placed on tho thnnu of 
Dl Uu i Of) 

Molmom the tlio l m hull nlt» np t to lnmc 
with, i 212 °(l, the conquest of and of 
Jtvi lo tin ] upiiKli u 81S 
Mo mb is Do Gunn iiuivuntf i 151 
Mouikjlc lire ticaehdy towuuls tlunula 
Stilul i 178 dokats tho Mnluatlui ill 
ilci< uts tlio 1 loin li at Tanjou (U2 
Mon tabu malitutums umont' the U indoos 
p 68 

MougUli the fort of 1 589 

Mnmclmnd goyomoi of tnliutta, rifusui 

10 Eorvard to Surujah Dow hill b tUn 
In ought toi him by (live I 451, bin liifelit 
attack on < hvo 552 

Mouh ulMullc imnlfttoinf tho Ni/am il 821 
Alnuopnlic s of the Vuietian i Gcuochc and 
LlorentiutH i lib 

Mimopolicft thi gr oat (tifto of i 148 
Monopoly of salt lietul and bobiuio^ m cured 
to the Company s nmvauls i i% diHiip 
pioved by bliti duel lor s ( 17 
Monotheism of tho Hindoo creed, ii 20, its 
\ delects 21 

Moiuo Ceilouol instmetael by Hu J (rad 
elticlc K> lopoit cm tlio preNtieabilits and 
beibniuuiHolalmhfllnug t( nt eoututeto n 
838 hm leptnb 833 mm e(iUiu,n iiMunnh 
him iu consetiueiH e of Ins iupoi t, 819 ap 
nulls ft>r piuteetion to tho goiormiiLiit, 
830 

Moiuo Majoi Tfotoi muctuln (amnil 
Cmnau as eouim null i m clue f bin ill m 
ntHsm iiuolliiif, a mutiny i 079 Inn vie 
im y at Bu\ai (>79 capture ft I’ontUi he i iy 

11 463 Ida hluiieb i in opposing llj den 181 
xcticits 181 eoiiiliuti thoulcgt of JtSTika 
patam 193 his opinion of tho hnpintniuo 
of the) do ft at ot Dhooinlia, 7)8, in tin 
aifaii of Sholftpmn, ill 93 

Monro % 'Llmmas lusdc.vth iii 189 
Monarm, ( olonel sent out as amotnl oi of 
tho tionneilof Ihngal il H 0 his prhato 
interview with Ninuomui, 172 opposes 
Hastings on tlio land epicHtmn IU Ids 
slclcmfis tuid death, 117 
Monstm tho TJonomalilo Colonel eonduelft 
the HHHiuilt on Ahghm il 1 59 ha items to 
meet llolkai 77<» his disastJOUH retreat 
777, oncountus ILeilkar 778 his dmusl nms 
letri! it continue el, 779 ids (V tin him ut do 
icafced anti ehspomul 77 c ) huidnuHtoim- 
ing paity .igamsb Blmitpom, 7J1 
Moiiacm, Mijor takos Altmip u va undOai 
xuul i 631 BuperwdoBColonel ( ootu CJfi 
wouiukd ()3il rupiuta (Juotd to icsuimo 
tho command 637 

Monaoii, >Sir Willutiii, hisacrouutof (hintain 
I anoastor b predatory preu oduro i 210 
Monftoowe in India, 1 8, thoii eannuj aud 
iiiiiuuioua 9 

Montgomoiy, Mr. liifl vigormin me a mice to 
suppress tho spli it of mutiny among tho 
sepoy s iu the J?iuija1>, nl 573, maelo < lilef 
comniifisiemor in Oudo, in place) of Bn 
James Outturn, 700 

Montgomery Mju tin'sD«ah nt India, rinotod, 

ii 153 

MontrcsQi, Clokmel Tiiipoo ni,tempts to do 
btiov a bngaelo under, but failh li 691, 
hoiuls the dis lifcction ufc Hjderahid, 841 
Monumental insu iiitfonn, throwing light em 
Iiidiliu liiHlory 1 31 

Moohmik Ins wicked reign, i 80 aaaasuna' 
tion of 86 

Moo bank, son of Khki Khan, nucce eds his 
fathoi, il 98 

MOodajeo Bhonnla, h 404 445 
Mondkee, the battle of, Hi JS8 
Moolla Bcshid, Ula letter to Dost Mahomed, 

iii 303 

Mooli aj the (Iowan of Mooltun iii 5 O 5 , 
lesignfthie, dowauslup, 50b. mirnlen of two 
Butted otUeeiB by his BOleliqifl 607 ope uly 
robola, 508, ciosses tho Ohehub, 509, do font 
of his tuiops commanded by hte biotbui 
in law, 511, defeated at Bmhlooaain, 513, 
fortlilefl Mooltnn, 515, hesiegod m Mool- 
tan, 516, hiB courage failing, ho suuenders, 

Mooltmi, invaded by the Moguls .( 70, ho- 
siogod by Peer Malioibocl JeJmuglr, 93, 
Mr Agnow and Lteutenaiifc Aiuloreon 
murelyod at, iu 5(17, deoiaion of Lord 
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(wugh in move on dl 90H pre]«iia1kmaru 
Hid uigi <t hi) eluie ilpLum ell 411 rim 
thgn and taphiu oi f 'H 
MoemaJium (im I’adsluh i »111111 iliireilo 
main him uni reign oi Du le iu 'll 
lYloonn ul Mooik nnuibtu of fhe Ni/mn ill 
121 

AJmiiiynn hlnu ilefciiUi Diwool hlmn 111 

Urn a i j 1 

Mdii ( apiaiii appmnii d 1 1 *■ 11 Hi my 
AVlueJei iiunmui lumiiol uiidiilalun 
wUh MimnSnlub Ul ! (> 

Mom Jolm a slup nilptiilii bin ill dl and 
eomugi atlluiHniioJ Dnkollu 1 liH 
M 001 Ihuike 0 i (51 and n I 
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oi 1 > Mnj ti J atlu Hi I 1 
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( alu lit 1 104 
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hiuU feat 52'1 

Moosa Mai Ii tin cnplup d at I ml now, iu 
1 74 

Mooli rallaou tho ini 0 < f ii (01 mid hoP 
Atouilia I mnitre w li 112 
51 0111 I hj stem of Iho Hindoo 1 il eoinimm 
tin fultie i nud iu uuiu j il (j' it inn ul 
cation of iutunml imulj and Uu pu ho 
viiiutu (il 

Alomrl ltnw, tho uumintu bhinn and 
H>vhr AA, Ual v>£ hinhphiml, 

il >()/ 

ii Ion huh, il (hi and noli 
Moijau ( apliiin il 57/ 

Momington, Iho I ail of Sen HTHim/c// 
{Mm <jin ) 

Mouiy M Jiia de 111 mi eh In ( mini With it ila 
on tho light ol utjluiu ipte 1 L 1111 , iii (lib 
Mom Itfignimth ill 201 
MohIhou, Ihigadlu initial in eoimunud 
of tho Arne in bun hi 15/, prou relate), 
and captures Aim in, II 1 
Muni on 1 hub mint iuul 1 11111(1111111 Him- 
tu ddivered limn pm on on tho capture) 
of VViiHota Id 41 
Monl\u Mi , lire 1 I 1 atit il 114 
IVIouhlie tin. of I j/abud al I luLnem, ill 
1)74 

Moulviuof Inn know miikm idu li at Slmh 
joliunpom unit phnulua it di (»/ 
Moimlniu lmii eaot India tlie ii giamtii foi 
niatiou, j 5 

J1Io)it, a Hindoo liRiUnltimd iimUumenl, il 

Mo;ambUine IK Gnnia nrrhm at t 161 
Muoheo Hlunuui at Lucknow, abundoivd 
mil blown up ill G!L7 
Mugfi tho, lit Hi, 137 
Muir (loloncl i 164 

MuUielooru Imuotuat iiiroiqh Hiopium of 
( bail), itiiin, Ii "J) 

Mulluu Kow, iii /6 

Mulhk Kufom, si id to oonipur tho T)< u.nn, 
l 81. Iilft treumcmulvU. pioveodingw aud 
tiuclfcy, 85, htedi util 86 
Mulhk Mookudnr, Ids daring I'xploit, l 70 
Mulloo Vckhnl Khan ntreveti to reuteno 
Delhi attor it has been Hmlirelby Tnma 
lime, i % 

Munioo Khan parainmn of tlio c\ quu u of 
„ Oudo iii 571 

Mundihore, eaplmeil fuuu dm mutlmiu iu 
poyfl, Ui 079 
Miingda iii 207 

Muugul fiuidy a ninUnui mjio\, Ida at¬ 
tempt on tliollfo oL J iiutemint J aUfch.hi 
SG0 

Jdnntuhviu, Have lode twh 0 id Iu aupaii hi 
Oil 

Muuuy Liguin tipjiondnl gnudian of tho 
Nabob of Moll gal, ii JD tlio uiwred 4iiJ, 
appoint! dby HimtnwH ui On mmiaj < numb 
of tin UouHoiiokl of Mahoim il iti /a h lum, 
131, lien appeal eimial ill 
Mmad, hop or Hindi Jchan, remtreiln the fttu- 
(csslon, l 287 

Murdau, tho fionoynmiUuareatj thou difuib 
by OoloTKii NiclioJftim, ill 575 
Murray, Coloiml vaiii us 10 tore hu h Id, ii 
7,46 776, 795, 797, lu 96 
jVfnsaood, b toon a h mucawtem to hnUou 
Malimoort, 1 id Ilia imiHohiU omdiMtii 
54, tniuHaRtioriHof Dire reign, unuhteunw 
palaoo at Gluuim fit, defeatod by tho 
nuljukB umkn Toglirul Beg, 64, dopow d 
anil immloye d, 66 

MuaacKKl fl, aaceiidaUK'.tluonei of (Buwuoc, 
i 65 

MuHoat tlio Company proposed the oecuptv 
. tion of, 1 310 
Musio, Hindoo, ii 139 
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Muajidia Mmfrnfcol < iptmul III 701 

Munhiri Hog Mm a p >y who lovinlwl tlio 
plot ot (lu \ clinic iinitlni iirf li 816 

Mimtiinlm Mum All Virdya gonoiftl 
lib Ih 14 abut lilm 1 527 

Mutiny Hlinvlonn in Mi mil ay 1 32‘l 

Mutiny kii whin m limn buy I *112 its 
iiliimiinp piogu h M 2 , um-sbi*, U ion mid 
imppu 1 m oi II 

Mulmy m V< II >u 11 811 nuppu w nm nf 
81L puul ihuiuil of tho rnuUuiciw 812, 
in Min nl HU u ali uiRi i of. 8 tl Olnmli 
n,nily Hill (liMMabli \ulli 815 tnnlc tho 
yin 111 m by mi ini i 91|>, goimulnlum 
pioliiu (by Hlli 

Mutiny 11111014 , Mm lumpcni nillcua mid 
uu 11 it Ma niliputum i 1 hid itfc S 01 inp’ivtia 
turn IIh iitpiiu sum 811 at njdtuibad Itj 

Hill)]IK il non bit 

Mutiny among ilio 1U m,ul n poyn who wuo 
to Im hi nl lo Ava 1 I 1 187 its imrmun 1011 . 
Kill tint < aits 1 of lid 

Mutiny tin u*abSiimy inllitiful mutln 
mis ipiilt oi Ibn Uuipil hopn 1 nl 55k 
( iuh< 11 0 MI 10 nmlmniH fi]ih lfcut lhu Xh ngnf 
upoyi 581 Mu mutiny oiom» nl a time 1 
Ml.mn tluu h 1111 luiiUntil dofiikmey of 
I iudjh an il »i]i t iuiiulia 55 > ImpiiuUub : 
noli bu I of pm ni nun nl 5|»5 unusual < om- | 
bnmtlmi ol Mnhtmu I mu and UlmlonH in 
Ihhmutmyr t> Mu I nlHldillloiiitioiliu d , 
aiming Mm Mm til Hipoyi oblations to 
tin fluiiud uuIiuUuh 55 i tin i,iuuil 
iiutiMy 1 mi] loyal by tho sepoys ai a 
juukxl Jroi dhobi illume 557 iuiiHuouh 
mbit c\uUil auum r Uui sumyt Utuiuyli 
tin li inlif,ioui innjudiioi r 18 imavaillm r 
alhminbi to 1 mon Mum out of Midi 
olijMtloni 5 r 8, ouit ait oi mutiny 
at lb 1 hum pun and nnuditmm uuam 
uml |o tmppmm II, 550 a Dm opt an 
itiglmoul hioughfc Mom itnugnou to sup 
pii <i llm unit hit ih 5li0, ftuoMim tut of 
mutiny at iHnntkpoot fall) diahunil 
miml oi IlminutUmuH l'IDi nallvt infantiy, j 
5bl total iuu li i|iiu« y nr ilmb indiuont us a 
punlHbnunl tor mutiny 6(3, mutinous 
nphlt in Ond« UUttUul im tlm pumnfc \>y 1 
Hu lltinu Tnwruio 5 1, fmmMablo mu- : 
tiny at Momut glow uu 1 It Will hh ol tlio 
aiitlioiitiim, 5i I pi 01 jo HnbHof Mm Mount 
mnllmmH 505 Iimapiunty of Ui 110 ml 
iUnvilt to dial with tho mutiny 506, 
ilobal 11 of tbo Miorufc niufcmy, Bbfl tho 
mufcliium niimibtod to 1 Konpu fumi 
Muiul, Mult 111 rival m Ilollii, fl)7, Rio 
Imjilhk atmi itii a of the Mount mittliuuiH 
in Ihllil 8i>7 nU Utn native tinmiHliiIkllil 
Jolutlmnmllny, 068 attomtitof tlm mutin- 
00 J.H to got pomt wlmi of tlw Delhi maga 
/iuu 568 hoiolQ dormice of M 10 Dilld mnga 
/Inoby 11 ini’ HrUMi HoldlmH limb < mno«o 
dhpkjodm blow mg it up GW, n bullion 
lupidiiilj oiganl/ul In Delhi by Urn mutln- 
i (‘in WO hmilblo mniMuero pmpafcr&fid In 
i kiln by tbo unit tin om, 671, moaiut takiu 
to pi 1 void 11 liiulluy In tho Punjab, 672, 
bluiidu fommlttul m dialling with tlm 
muLlny In Iwo/inom 57 b bluuih i com 
udtUd at Hmhall 1 In dulling w itU tlm 
mutiny, 071 mi i mu 1 taken hi TkHlmwor 
to piuumt a mutiny, 575 outbuak at 
Attmkiind Nowihna, tho muHrmoiHillH 
mtuod 576 tbo mutlniurt ilifoaLod by 
Nit hokum 077 mutiny In Mm Doab 5/7, 
mutiny ai Hum amt Nmi^uabud, Itoliil 
ound ami Mini Illy 5/8, tuiiuilmfy ot tlio 
impiiju, atmiiLliH at Jlauillly andHhabju 
Imupii’ir 570 mutiny at Noiimudt, 580, 
lmUiuv In JIutiwi. lioiUlilo nmivtaoro, 681 
mutiny at Agia 6 y,imitiny at Allahabad, 
C 88 mutiny m Hmmioa 681, mti+lny In 
Omlo 680, liHinK in Oudo, 687 , dufoafc of 
tbo Oinlo muMmoifi 588, lining of Ihu 
LmUnmv rnol) 588 outbu ak ftlHootapiw, 
581), atnmltUm run potmtulby thomutlnoorK 
mb 1 Aiumigabuf. GHU 11101 codmimof tlio 
UiutiimoiH ai l y/alxul CIH), nmHHftaoporpin : 
tmtrnl at TiogumgmiHO, 65)0, pinilmiH cuiiill- 
tlonoihiicknuvi, GOOT^o Lncknwm), inutlny 
at Oawniioor, 61)1 govern 

tiwmb tnwwuu a In udoumcato thum.ntiny, 
607, pjopiuatimififm tlmiccfivoiyof Dulln 
fumi Hid mutintiuta, BOO (bop Delhi)< alogii 
of Xli lid ltd uanluro fiom tho nmrlnaa", 
690, tho Dribtoh bdhliigod by tlm muttngcra 
In hnolmow, 027, Havulooke vhitorloaovet 
thp imdinnui'H, 633, the inttttftfavft bemogo 
AuahMnd lU’o dofoatucl hy Major Yliiaiint ; 
Byru, (MB, iTavnlnqtt fipbuUnW imkbIi 
tho mutineers Into JAiokbcoy, (549, Uly Onlm 
Uampholi lulvane# imaiiwt nuoimbyv , I mid 
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fiatul bi Sn (J MmC ampbLlI ni fi( 1 Link 
n m atliul 1 il ami taki n from tin mutin 
enq ()70 aulniiiuciifc opuafcicmq atamsl 
tho umtiiKin hi l opaahouH ugaiiHt 
the mill iuu 11 d A/iiiiglim, in tbi 
viuniiy of Vnidi uud 111 Kilulomi l 17 > 
HuppuHiion ot tbo mutiny In Untiil 
Xndli(i77 tbogoicumi {.luoialtipioclama 
turn in 11 liilinu to M 11 mutim i ih and f mil 
3 limlMnoutjbb lUttjatih uUtmg to tho 
iovoi 11 m L(m 1 il 14 itii ihuimtmn (M pio 
(liunatlou of In 1 majiBly m 1 (datum to tlio 
mutuu il uih 1 1 Mi l r > Sb ( ollut amphulU 
(uom loll Oh lc) (uml opi 1 itimiH u,iiiiHb 
tin nmtim urs in < halt final aupprosiduii ot 
tlm mutiny 0)8 

Muttia plimdiiul hj Snltan Malmiooil 1 
17 

Mu//uiEi 1 fimg opbOHid 1 yNadu lung i 
Hi is amid muL Min(ndo h, HH, pio- 
daiuiMl mmbahdai by tho liinih 452, 
iniiioiH (vtiiisivo niMoii on DuploK ia 
Hlahi 15 J 

Mjhmo Ma Soaj 11 iixpi dltlon into, t 300 
troop nrrivi funn m tho ( auiatic to aid 
tho lumili l <3 difuit of a l>iltiah foui 
m <>J! tin tmoiH which amvu fi mi 
ih Kit 055 Iljdu All h> vi It fco thocipltal 
of li 221 lnvuli d I y tho Main itim 221, 
ffumt if to tin Dompauj liyNi/am Ah 
JO cnliu HiibmlBHlmi Of on tlio d< fiat and 
diatb of 'Uppo 1 tommlaUoiwiH bu t fm 
tin i< gill il Ion of 707, tboputilion luaty 
of, /08 lutmntumnf tlm oladyuiiHly to 
70 ), extent of Mm uatoud kingdom of, 
711 Uinui by wbliliitunnto bo laid 711 
niopoHid uflBiori >f a poitimi of to Mm 
Pmiihaa, 712 distuibiuniiH 111 Hi 208 tlm 
rajah ol, c >im itcd into a nwro pousionev, 
202 
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Naga 1, the 01 falm h b 08 
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o), HI It, ( olnuol Walker auivei ui 40, 
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di 529 Jith ndcoiua fiom tlm Puho of 
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dentil 521 
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Najlm Mi Juh inipiis mmitib 1 y Su Ilijah 
impo} 11 Mb 

Nh/u liin^ at tin hi nd ol «i huge aimj i 
110, obtaiiiH iio^sihsii 11 otMu/zuffei Junt, 
H7, lviumu ly Main iavuuui 148, 
umufti l fiom Jiin htupi 1 win 11 too late, la 
au^lmis to unit Mu ( ainafck 119 hiailuifcli 
151 

Nu/h-ud dm N di oh of O udo ui 213 
Niaiihmi AU xantlu h genual liin voyngo 
homo hum India i 32 
Nunmih Mu sepoj uiiitiiiy ni iii 5S0 
Ni/apatnn ilio ikgi and uiptiuo of by tho 
lliituli, il 118, tin Minium government 
caimif. it to he dcfitiOJ' d 501 
Neill (iiloml BiiAis the eugiiu-ihivcv and 
Htohoi of the Main fiom ( aleiiLlituXl line 
gunge and IJuih ik taint, tlio tiain foi Ida 
soldv .ip lit (26 Pivus Hu iuup and Alhv 
Imlnid horn tin topuy nmtmt.oiH 627, 
bi iids tmops to the 31 In t of Cawnpoor, 632, 
1 ilk d at I in know 651 
Kipaul hhoHiow Wiilblukspal-chod igauiKt, 
1 89 it, gioginpbieal position iii (», itii 
oxiginal (ounition and mhalulants 7 
Olimnlm asunduioy In 8 Ihitisb intor- 
coimt- with B (diooika uicroauliiuentfl 
on 0 t Ihi Hi liny imibiuuiH driven into tho 
inamlieHof 701 
Nuayim I’unt, in 68 

BhiU. ( oimul ids bmvuy at tho storm 
lug nf Sinandrunc ii (id*) 

ISihsi hode, Count bin dHi lalnim of the pro- 
C( 1 dings of Count Hnmmich at the court 
nf Ikuia iii JOB, 1 11 h (Inmateh to tho 
Russian amhasbuilor in I oniloii, J(J 8 
A<i«//Cw the u 282 note 
New a/ Ivhan, Mi 373 

Nu^oundland, discovered by tho CahotH, 1 

Nielud am liijgailia nvnde commander of 
the Dim jab uim cable (Olumn, iu fill, his 
amval at Iltdln 615, Jint In pwmdtoi a 
jilKdfoieo, which he dekais U7, mm 
tally vunmikrtmthi as unit on Delhi, 620, 
hlftdiath, C25 

NiloIIb, (nnual Jappcr, iu 18-1 
Nkiilh tolont), 11 I 20 
Ni xon C aphini albitiih dotachnuritundor, 
annihilated h 276 ut J. 1113010 ,198 atA r a- 
eon 198 

Nil ay a school of jhilmopliy, the, H 116; 
Cuit mian logic pimvf ny llogiKiu, H 6 , Civ- 
uudo, Ida atomic llituiy and nhyhlcs 117» 
Nl/urn, Mu idu incursioiiBinto the C ainati(, 
h 216 turn tv of the Company with, 2X6; 
in oft nat il ally of the Coiujany against 
iljikx AJi hm Uonehtious umduot 249 
npudj luigiitfi with llydei AH 261, mum-* 
bu ot'theeouihiaml fences 251, hlfiimpa- 
fciimeopitoipitnii b abdtlo 251,hlurmior- 
dico and flight S06 public reconciliation 
with Hydw 256 parhuy hitftcou lihnand 
Ityiirn, 259, nogotlations "with Colonel 
Smith, 2Cl), now tuutj btfweeji him and 
tho Oompoiiy, ?l 0 , grant of Mjame to tho 
f’enumny by, 269, rniamidoiataiuHng of 
tbi? Miuuas Bovumnenfe with 470 bis 
1 ronohUoopfi, 170, (looplj offended with tho 
Madina emmcil 471» hie aCiwto taeaty 
with 'ripjiuo ami lend Conrwaliie, 580, 
Lm d C 01 uwalUa j mivoii an old tic fifcy m ith, 
giving it tho EiffeU o,f a new, 6.81, league 
of the Biitish with against 'Xippoo, 686 , 
oh moot or of his Uooj>b, 559 , laya sicgoto 
Gommnumdo, 610 relations of, with the 
MMuattofi, Cf>7. obliged to make ki-ge 
conetSflaimia to Min JVliuualta.p, 083, Lord 
fthirhinBhm’fl negotiof iom w itlV, CS4 ( anew- 
troatywilh, 086, Hags of tho Fieueh hrh 
gtvie in Mm Keivico oh 085, compelled fco 
dkmfRPhla R ench tmope, 680, oassion of 
a pea fclon of My sen & t enilpry tp, 7 09 Bn- 
fcish rokUona wit! 1,739,* uphaMsfaetoxt 
oliimwtBf of his adininiRtiation, 893^ state 
0 1 ‘bigdcimiutojl b/ 4II 28, Jhifcishrckiihna 
Wdtb, d'Wilig bh 6 adJhhiiBtmtlon df tlm 
Mtuipiifi o-f HasblngB, 120 , iiiffiicpee 'Of 
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Ni/am the 

( Iuiudoo T nl in his tmufc hi 121 Hxiluih 
ul vfcions m it’ll on bliu lie ufMiou of Nn/ini 
udRiwRli 231 tutu i u him» of William 
Bali tie i U ( o with tho govmunujiit of, 210 
Nl/iun Kh in St o Si /uuthn 
Ni/am u tlm his huiehoioustU ugnsaj aimed 
Jiih multi*!!, i 7' his m«v«ttrt at tlm 
Mu„ul imiunuiltH in Ki ikol <ul H uluj, 
71 

Ni/iun ul Mo >lk m tho Tie c< un i 300 19° 
nml< xi/m 103 umiilvtsul the Main alto 
me ursiuuH into Malw ih and (-»njtuit 311 
on ill iWi ms to run st thumei-iem of Kaju 
lino, 31/ auiwil m too JJuaui HI 
aman-oments of, in the ( unable 131, tlm 
imett ssinii to, (Imputed, 113 
Nl/omiit the it Ul 
Now li vising ill 486 

NcmUifcuftiehoo policy tho now silty of 
abandoning It on tho pail of tho Jaifc 
Inili l l. Liinnany ill 34 
Nonsuit cases among the IIuulooi it 93 
Noifnul ( apt at ti, kiliul it Decs* if 781 
Noxth cast nft s ig< ,tlu attempts to ill K .0101 
i ‘203 

Nox th \\ l eb pan a «c tlin, attempt e of tlui 
I'm tnj, iil.su to disc in 11 I 197 British e\ 
pi ill turn 1 1 el I sum i 19H Uohi it 1 hoi no h 
a It iv t to 10) Sn Homy Willoughby n 
ovpt hi lion In ellBcnvu 200, liopiUsmicsu 
of Hie jithmpl todinovci ?(U 
Noi ton (.’ant un hui open itlmui against tho 
JhiuueM hi 117 

Nutt, (Kimoutl his <11b mtihlactum at a Jimlm 
lx ini; placed ovex him ni 3 r *l take's 
musuuiftu tlui Hiippu ssiou ol tho 5hU- 
jk s 31*9, app ante (l by hn Willoughby 
Cotton 1 1 tnuniuiUi/o tho Mxlljia eonutiy, 
VI lin uuount of tho ntuK n nt j gov m\ 
numfc of lumo Tmuair hou nplDVionb of 
Shall Shu;} th, 370, Inti supnnHHUm of tho 
onpre rilons o\e icini (1 by bhali Sliuuha 
olHualB 371, Ills conduct toward a Hindi 
Shujihn ofhc i ds upmove il by SU Wxl- 
UiukUIvv Cotton, 373 his conduct towardn 
Sh di Simjuh a nilluah ouuelomm il by Kir 
William Mtuiaghlon and tlu» govui nnr 
1,1 mn il, 372 dopuiuitc t tho withdunval of 
any innt of tho ginxihon of Oaudahai 375, 
on the ui judicium moilo of tupprtMsing 
oubbi ookr. m Afghanistan, 375, an pi led to, 
but unable to huh il mil to Clabool, 393, ac 
Cimdohar 138 doCoats tho Afglmiin at 
(landUnit 138 xe fums to obey Utneial 
Llphmsfcenw a ordoi lo deliver up Candaliax 
to the Afghans, 139 puts ('andahiu ma 
Rbufco of dufunct, 140 j rmkra Genual TJug- 
laud to al\ alien tin ouch tho Kujuk I'.isa, 
44.5, ins irritation at tho command to u 
the ft mil Oandahax, 440 , the ox dux si id 
hlru to xotho virtually wxtluhawn 448, 
the it spmisAnllty of nob lofcxrinff thrown 
on him, 143, hie march from Caudahat- to 
(4hu/m.e and flmb oncountex with the 
enemy, 450, defeats the Afghans 451, re 
rniiturealihumeo fionitlia Afghans, 151, 
lx Ik vioboxy at Matilan, 452 
WoUBlnia a bwpoy mutiny at ill 5715 
Nuiuish Mahomed, his diaaaUBfaction at tho 
jiuvvir iiosaesKeil by Huiajah Dowlah, x 

1STiu\a Do, sent in command of tho third 
Portuguese tvvpei.UtIou to India x 171 
ihiifoosk Pass, tho, Major Clibhoxn’sclisaotcr 
at Hi 371 

Nuu,ct ud UoWliih n Hob Ilia olnof ii 296 
JSTujufghur, defeat of the uihel fapoyg at, it I 

Kujum till Dnwlah, appointed sucoessor to 
mil .Taffler, 1 082 

Nimcomai, governor:of Kooghly, i 501 ap 
point eel to tho office of dowiui il 310, his 
anbcKjodcnts, 310, hi a son made dewan, 
411 Inn duplicity, 318, becomes accuser 
of Httfltlufea 370, hit, private intoivlcw 
with Colonel Monson and appearance Ikx- 
foic tho council 370 j apparent grouml- 
leasuosaol his charge against Hastings, 373, 
is thaiged with conspiracy 373, the? majox- 
Hy of the council take part with him, 375, 
arrested on a chaxgc of foigety 376, np 
plloation in favour of, and bix Ulijoli Im- 
poy s reply 377, themocoss against, Hiipor- 
sccuul, atid lauewcdr 378; the qnewblon, 
Was lie logall> tiled P 379, hiu trial, 383, 
hfs cxocutiou, 334 


the palace bUwfsu Hyder Alt iuirl Kuntlee 
to oust, 225 Ryder Alt’® visit to, 231, 
entrapped by TJydi if Alt, 250 
Nnr Jobfin, wife 01 Johanglr, i 281, seeks 
id raise Sheftrlar to the throne, 282, 
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Ruling Phuriug Sti Pnnn of Snnwt 
Nuuinjtc ilii liitiigumtj aonumin thcieoint 
of(.tuilim in 17» 

Numeu hlian placidbj nnui^onti on tho 
tlirnuc cdliis hitlu i Me limb Khun ill 171 
hIuiurHk hum oil c i d him la <icnuxal 
Nott I7i», dofc cU IntDidm, Ml 
Run a u u dm ot Omit In r 41 
Rushmibiul the M i oy mill my in m 578, 
liesloMd by Ui ube 1 1 but itliclul by 
lhi| udl< i Stuiut t / • 

Nu/iu Mahomed Nulioh of Uliopuil 111 II 


o 


Oath the iimimg tho l[iiidoon ii 95 
01)14 ixtion, the foico of amotig lliolllndons 
n )7 

Ochtuxlom ( olimil mnb nganmt ltiinjuifc 
Hing il fill, hii npuatUmti <vnimit tho 
(llmorkiXH, ill 11 Ids attack on and ropulio 
at J* ut Jlainglim, 11 uipturisllanighm, 
1(» lift, am u. s a^alntib the Uhomltus 21, 
cm Hie unowal of hoitilitus uyam like i 
tlin Held a„ai)mt Urn m Sn 

Rival Ochkilony, 23 hiu muunitul ud 
vamobj u dilfuinl pisHimm bhoimtlu 
pate d 24, I m tin i wire o (» of iLgiun 11 lie 
(diuoiku, « r i limdcath uiulpublico\pxco 
mem of cnt< cm foi 180 
Odcypiiox, tho fab of tho beautiful eliuighbor 
of the. xajili of, ill 51, Hiibinh lolatlmm 
with, ‘>21 

Oghloo ivliun son of trlumghlH JClwn, entom 
Jtlul u din s huvuii 1 70 
Ogul Sing lnsiclHllum fmpprusud 1 048 
< Udlnutt, t oliHit l, il OSO 
Unulut ul Onuab Nabob of fcbo Cinuata 
ohaigcul with ticacheicniHly coricnptmdin[ 
wltliTippon, It 717 

Omcrkoti, the i apbiuei of In tho Biitlsli, xli 
470. 

Omiohund vruiousnoIhuRof, i 556 598 501, 
hla atxong tcsl Imony to tho good faith of 
tho Luglish 662 atate incut of hiH case m 
1 elation to Surujah Dimlulc and fclu con 
apiimy to dotlnono him. &8J (Utojibioji 
pxaohRcd on, by ( ll\c 58i fuuful i ductu 
of tho dc cuptiou praotihid on 581 futllo 
atlunpti to jitstiiy thodccoption pxaetmed 
on, 585, 591 

On u> Rave locks i Ictoiy over the niutinccia 
at. iii 640 

Uoth, tho town of, i iptiucd by Shaliab u 
elm i 57, be sieged by Tier Mahmvutl 
Jobangir, 93 

Oojchi, riolkiu h victoxy over Sc India at, il 
711 

Oojinan Khan Shal i ShujaU h minister urge s 
Hir Aluxnndei Uiuixph to f s< ape* fremx tlui 
conapn atoxa at Utiuml. Hi 19 i 
OoLixuummd, tiiu eounul held at, id 216 
Opium, tho ciiltumof m Inella 11 162, re- 
venue derive d from, ill 497 mode of levy 1 ' 
mg fcho revenue from, 19?, objci tiona to 
tho m«Hle of levying xovomxo fuun U)R, 
final anangtimcnt respeotiug the revenue 
fiom, 198 

Orissa, revolt of the goveiuoi of, against AH 
Verely i 524, vSyad Ahmed j mule governor 
of, 024, (imioml WuUcsleiy s open ationa In 
H 75b 

Oilich Yon, bia ft aute in India, emoted, 
ii 139, 1C6 

Omio s Mthtcu >j /1 unwcliom, eiuutcd, i CI4, 
553, 659, 503 OH 

Ormu7, attuoked by Alfonso Alhueiucieiuo, 
l 179, eftptmod 1 y AHmepiutpu, 185 
Orr CapUnnl’atixeb quoted ih to fhe nun- 
swaa m Auicuigaliiul Hi 589, blown into 
th« ah, Vint not hurt, 051 
Oir, Major iii 678 

Orthodox and heterodox division of Hindoo 
votnixes Into n 17 

Ox ton, Captain his sh ango conduct, a breixe h 
of a piuole of honoiu u tali xted on him by 
Hyrtcr yUi, li 277 
Oltm, the ih 362 natr 
On.de re lations of tlxc nabob of with fcho 
RnblHas, il 321, Mi Hast mgs’ ceimpuob 
with tlxo nabob of, 322, designs of tho 
nabob of, sgalnhb tho ttohlllus, 325, pro¬ 
posals of the nabob of, to tho Bengal, gov¬ 
ernment, 3*6, tho state of, and the suc¬ 
cession of Asoff-nl Rowiah to tho nabob- 
ship 386; Internal distm bailees in, 387, 
mutiny in lhc camp of the nabob of, 383, 
deadly strife among tho ministers of fcha 
uhbol) of, 388 interfnonce of the Com¬ 
pany's troops in the affairs of, 389 i shamo- 
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OikU - 

tul Lu nl me nt of t lu 1 < j miiHof h 511 llai 
tmgHiuu pti a pie enl linulln inhihol 
51li nl nt l ul iillun In UtO Hn hide pend 
omo ul e\lm|(iiulu l lu I he t mine t (hn 
ticixtv m till Sail it. All t|' uliih ut alliUis 
in diningliu | < xc imm lup cit l m I Mum 
mj Loll Ui ) i(.1( luted ill h ol (In nabob 
of tomb 11 life i2 i pu iii lint nun lutliulo 
Llwulfthcil lln nub Ini 7 I Hie nal diol 
lutuu 11 Inn \\1 It, / l) d b t iiiitml nm il Mm 
J.OVL1U >i i c be ml xi jk 11 ii ur 7 > union 
slruu i of tlu I tub ill i I 7 •> lb un mm 
cl in nil tnalii Jim ii m imhiuiu in in 
roi mill nmiilt 7*7 he ui mate ubmitUd 
to tlm nabob ol be Hn i vcmoi ganial, 
728 Hu mum ii nt tin nub In I in the go 
Velum fein nil c piopncitloin / \ Uio (. i 
vunen tine lulu pen niptnij uliim pc c 
Ling his mibmiu mm / ) nil siou i i tho 
yovoilio) unclain liotlui in luilenow, 
tin cijiltalol 72 I Lho nibiin nmol tho 
nabob of mo bait f Hu I ml nitu of, 
pnmiH ma In lla < oinpim < III a dla 
rxiiuful pioposiil non It by Liu uclmb nf, 
lei tlm gmaiioi gt in ml iiidl? iiaully n- 
piled 711, Jixitluh iclatlem t w dli iii 118, 
tlm nabob of emnplaluu nl In big untie i 
undue) continl ill), I lie nabob oi mmiintii 
tho title ui Mug, 12(1 Ha migovi mine nt 
of 120. al)( (jCil, fiiovaucc i ol lilt I in]'of, 
188 n lalloim of Hut Hull li i me iiiinc n( 
with, clmlng Ha mlminu tuition ol oh 
William lie ntini k 211 Hie Him sum elm 
pule el 111 214 pKXmdhwn e)i the Hutiuh 
unit lent In to net mn Ha muteinltnhi 
Nasli ml Htiwlah, 2M. violent ctiimUx 
pine u dings of Hit J iuIhiixIi lie | mix 2( 1 nr 
imuee Moil in the* pulau ol tlui l inyuf, imp 
pu sued 205, dlUcreid ilaimunti to Hiu 
tinono ol, 2f(l, mint viittnn of In lliitiiih 
tunltoii, 512 naily ulaHoim with, 511, 
thoxmlioneif n« iiiikmHu IlHeiof lung,543, 
unctesmou of tUbautheel prime I In, fill, 
condition of ul!, iTKunihigiltgcnaiuj of 
initlvt iidniJidHliallouin 519 HiUgouiiiM 
genoudmakt sattau nl imipuilhmHlumgh, 
54(1 de le uumiiLlon uPthoIhitiah Loiimu x, 
517, jusLito of the numiuUlon af quoi 
tionul, 517, view led sunuHvogovemioi- 
goncualHas to the amn xut lout tf »18 am 
ouh jisuHlenl uaHonhq. 1 > Jimtily tlm an 
noxatioii of, 519 , smnmui} it pnell itinii of 
afcnmiilluaii wltlqfiU) 1 niel RiiDioii In n 
preHlainatinu uieiiuting the uinu\aLion 
of, luHxuudvc) Uiel up m 560, muHuouri 
splutin. Dl^.thcniuitliioufiHpMlhi qiu HeeL 
fox tho time by Six Homy l iuu< uem 6i i, 
tlm xnubhtj hicuku out again in, 585, iti- 
fipLethoiKmllmnsof tlm nittivi> and Rum 
poan Liooim In, 556 ponliUm of Hh llimli 
WlmcUx m C’awnpemr 5Mt, xlting of tlm 
Hcpoyo m, 587, ilc it tit <'l tlm mutluecHof, 
by Hh Reniy JiawrtiMi 5hf ihe rising In 
Lueluiow, tli(! cup Hal of, R88 oulbu ak ol 
the sepoys at Seotapnor, ip, 5M), atioelemi 
lUaHHiioie noax Aumugabiwl, in, 689, juo- 
ceetlhiKS of tlm mulinm rs lu 1 j/idmd, In, 
5110, uiasilAtus peupetxatoeUet Ihiuuulguugfi 
by tho ruuLlmm », 590, pm Hems condiUeiu 
of Ludenmv, 599, the xduleUxmyof luok- 
now f oi tided and provisional fad, Bh 
Honryliawrouu uaucliOH ngaiimt tlm nut" 
tinuorsatClilnbut, wJthcHsa Hmmnsull i, 
591, blooltadt of iho xcsuloiu y ui Jan know, 
693, mutiny at Cawnpcmi HH, Hii Hugh 
Wlieedor s ontre.’nclmii nfcut (Jawiipoor, 534, 
attack of Wana Hielilbem hlx Hugh When l- 
erflentHutlnmml aU aw up mi, Hit HufU 
ftpplloB to tin know for aid r >ui, bIi go of 
( awnpoox bj NunaMnliib 616, hemmiiiof 
the slogei of (hwnpwn, 61)0, capllillation, 
of Hh Hugh Wliultx, tiLaihay of tlm 
rebels 5%, ahoCities of NqintHahib fcho 
('awnpoox iiuihwuxu 597, slab* of ah'ahs 
in IjiieknoW, 627 poKlthm <4 Iho Bxitlnh 
at Lucknow, (AH, dwu Upturn of tho meld- 
elencj and fox tide ationn of Liuslunnv, 629, 
dilHuxlfclcR and daiigus oxpoiicnoecl l>y 
Havelock lu cwluuiolug Into, (kill, Hhyo- 
loolc's first ominuuLer with the? mutineurB 
of, (440, T'£avoloek'« campaign In, and ud-* 
vaneo cm Lucknow fc (0 Ihco Man hi l und 
L»e7«.oj(}, flai clock foxooa his way into 
Luclrtxow, 666 (iaudook biuUuulud In 
Lucknow ,667, Hli (ViHuOaHipboUtwlvanona 
cm Lucknow and ddivm s fchn w amen, chit- 
dren, and garrison, 058, OawupoOx attacked 
by the roix'ls, but lolleuid by Hlr Ckdin 
CSunpboUi 084, Sit Oolin Oimiptatl nrt- 
viututa a Botond dta4 mi tutlmtn?. (WtJ 
owjliuieB it, 0CB, BtrColiu (JihiidIwII litvv- 
itiB rntnintud LuoktifnV to tlm ctimHinnd 
ofTiit XlttiiiS Ctmut, iiiflottmlfl Lo oloftt utUet 
l»rt9 ol Oudo-6£ the wMb, 876 f Sfr Homy 
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C)tnT) 

hip ai 1 s< ni 1 1 A/liui Inn agalnsl thorn 
Imln Hi H/ f i iitolmnu mntimdcr Genual 
"Will polo t i luu Hu iimntrj Inn nils 
An ill l/l r (ii l < aiming b Oudu pieulu 
linilmu I 83 1 m U Ikuh jiou Ii ukHpetcli 
u hi (Uuj l m l < lumuii » pi elumuttou, 
(ill llu I uIdeation eif (Jude 6/8 fchofoir 
of bli 1 iinli u Vm till* dismuitlid f>JH 
tho 1 it if Shuukup «i ilhulit l by Hu 
l.iltmh mlt\u unit lbytlKewuiy.fi)) 
pm mil oi I m M i iho i 70(1 linnl ui t< at 
ol N inn H iltil iml Iuh builhu 701 thu 
ub li hiv n mtofoud mtu Hu mmshos 
of Nip ml i0 

Ouham ( ipliin i nt in puiRiilt of Doit 
Mali mi 1 (n hi i lit uu expedition 

Mj.alntl (Ii chiljk \ 169 

Outirnn tl 1 ml Mil IiuniH thogoeonor- 
i.iiniill> luitun turns to luputiny Oiulo 

III Ole <m liliarilviil in tiiiUi (torn P<i tin 

liuhtapp Into it illit eouimundof tlio T Him 
) i< n mil ( itMiiji n ilivitiiniiH and thus 
Fill] i l « l i l lav 1 x Ii 11/ ionium Dim 
pom (IS |p mion ly waive i bin light in 
mvom < I HavuItHk 618 untoialho Luol 
novvi ul mj with Havelock 055 hlHtlo 
ku Ini ion ol (ho otftuinlui opualuma of 
liutit Km ( litnlb i(it| id 1)6/, lof( by Hit 
< oJln lump) <11 ul Hw Alumbii^h, while) 
ho inui i In to tlu ltlir l oL Uenuiul Will l 
hum ill I iwnpooi (Mil Jim attack on tlio 
luu id IloUi 671 Inn athukon tho Mwwa 
Hugh 6/1 in ln< ui uhU aiming to modify 
Jim in iilunmlion ou tlio lull ol Ltmluiow, 
(ill 1 mill l to a ih it In fcho governor gum 
uilii < mm 11 <<||) 

Ovt il ui l .1 mi tit y to tlu 1 ant tlui i 101 

Own (till ml, itlKilu fta ftbbftoJc of Iljder 
All h 1J6 


p. 


Dm In to Thimbu liin hoiolmn aud molun 
(holy f tin I l/l 

l’adfilnih Ingtim nf Ourto thu Ivor proaouk 
lugi 111 211 Hunt piiiomu to UttWMpom, 
ili}5 

l*ug< I Mir lihvavd, cmumandu In ohlof 
]) litlon of tlui Bengal umtiuuiu bo* III 
J68 hlu nplj to thu umtimua 100, ho 
nappuHSui llu uiuttiiY BO, hlu uvhlonuu 
lutpoillni tlio mu tin v. III! 

1 ’iWMloH ilu a<vin ii In 
X'nl n ting mid mull turn among thoIIhidooB, 
il 110 

Baku oof Dolld »l rtH 
Palgliauh houy ( olonul Himihuotonu’H at* 
U mpl to cupbiuo 11 MK» 
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Hikhs, end of the in st Sikh wtu, 498 lovvtn- 
rng ota new Btomi in, 505, luslgimMon of 
Mrjoliaj, the dew an, 500, now dmvan ap¬ 
pointed, Mr Vans A snow and tdoutoimufc 
AnderBon sent to receive Moolraj'a reslgmh 


Punjab the - 

tun di rm, bubin hi/ immhi ol Mi Ap 
m w and l u ul uaut \n I i i n ul Mot Kan 
Hi/ Mmbnj in up nub Him /(){ dtti 
niouto mini uinititm Loin ti liiulAlonl 
tan 5(H milllaiyoi (mil n ol l u uti ninit 
idwaulti MH (nut i I litukiiunb 
! U\unit i ami t ipluu t f H n( Iil/iii 
I vliun M0 mxllui) It it >1 Hu Kban 
MliikW utpooi fill I all It tl hiiiiyni fill, 
iiiib i till i of llu llmftulpoii j i ih ml, 
ih f ul ol Mi nit Ih ml ti\ ol w n Ido i am 
GP ii tv in. ( ol (t.mud N\ In ill Ml do 
in i ipti in oh Mooli in 51 pi tl uitnMt liof 
Gun ml Whult r t in ( im 1 t iplnit of 
Mcoll in 'll mm ml i ti MtolmJ GUI 
im oil in llu/ ut Ii I mil t Hi h t tin i tho 
lit Id 019 1 atilt n( Kimmij/(u 120, 
Kbit nglli ui tlu Hil h ji ulii n l pulmd, 
iht v mlvimu anmv (> l I nltl of (lulHau 
walla 02« \nton <»( ( u| id. >25 aim 
sum of Uh ^ Ikli dt mini hi hi I amuixallou 
of (ho Pnnjiii r / (ab >( idfauH in at 
Mu 1 n aldnp out of Uh j u it > p >v imiliny 
fi/2 vij.moim m« i un i nlihlul in Mi 
Moiithomtly to ltt[i down tin iuuUhoiih 
spud aiming llm rt( jiuyt >/1 auhaltil llm 
pildcH at Dtlbl fnmi (03 iinpmt mb3iikh 
all (onu i lo Dtlbl bum, (10 
Puujiiud Hit 1 r>/ 

Puimiai bhoballh of id lb' 

J’uu hi am b] it ift il U.l (IH ?U 
PiiiHiijio oi Puihw iijti Mum la Kajuh of 
Nil pom, di J [ nmnli i of (IS 
Puirtiimu Mow, a nohiiioin mtihivi a|i 
puiiitul by Alia H ihib liiu minii Ui ill 68 


Q. 


Qiu Mali, halt of tlm Afidum expi dlMon ul, 
id 353 


R 


Kiibun, I Utntnund kilkdat (‘tlnnl ill 105 
Itidhui Sh'l'hommiSl unit 1 1 nmilt govi nunr 
of Java ii Hin 

I?u n it tliu (aiefulcuhnuH»f,in tin Alston, 
li 15/ 

UiMnbalt or Uiifoiuilh Uow lucomuii 
VtlHbwa nf Hm MaliiaffamifiUo on tlm 
nmulei of Kaindn Uow u M> i \)mH 
linti of, agaimil Ni/am AHiuvl (IjtUu All, 
J57 a now nluhnimt Ini Ida olU't of 
buHhwa 358 vliHalVt.ihuntn Ida aim> 359, 
hi‘t altoi mitionf) ol mu an h ilu l th (ait J5ll 
utgolnUfouH wllh tlm J inbaj, j,mu« 
n\<u\t, -ftiO, Malty of tlu P.ombuy i ouui U 
with, 100» tiiwuiilmd with tin n ib) llm 
IkmibavRimnirnutt i()i lumbimdinKm 
tlnnrt ol, and thu IhitWi, 102 UwdU of 
tin aunblnul oi>oiatltniH ol, andtlm .ilri 
tlflh 403, the lohulution oi the Jkngal 
oimuevl tu HUppoi t, UU1 i v ttfiluUmi of t im 
DmnbuyKOveimuuiUomiimutt IU tom 
lnittod to tho oustody of brjutiui, he 
tHUVpUtl. 4W 

Tiagojoo JJhobHla, fiindfl Donlar Pnni in in 
vado Fkngal, I 631, hin i nidi litlou wllh 
Dalajco itan ten tlm < dim ol n hUwa 526, 
Hauls HohIcoi Jhmi am a w Un no lo invade 
Bengal, 0% haitlH uu bn mu m ut lli umd 
to avenge the nmulutif Diwl a Pnufc 62/ 
unites with Heiiuli i again ii 769 HiiovJtn 
la ace with Lht ihiHih. (n U) of Ih/fiimn, 
771, umtORjiIf, arum infli Mi India t,a iwuth 
Lion Dlinpaul, ill 1 ’, Inn ih id ll, 4 3 
R igojuti Bhuimu Rajah ol 1 nab ill 611 
UaguuftH) Ht u Ar imh«h 
ttulglnu, the htumguold of bxkonbj Unlmiel 
i'rothu, Ul 91 

Ram the fall of, in India, i 8 
Raiah jVfaiwinftli, a tiiluokdai, ill fi9Q 
RA|armUial, i 086 

Rajlmllnh Ummgli whom tho miuuol ho 
tween Urn Jhilitdi ujHidenfc in ismiyal ftud 
^ Smajttli Thnvlah mlgidatud, i 012 
Rnlondra Lalaihini, Ill 8 
RujpcmlfUnt, Umsial o of 111 63, dlaMubuncoa 
in, 177 

'RajjicidUi the, i 58 eonUdnikey of, agaimut 
lialuului Hindi, 886, tlm Uttim of, to bo 
Cshutrlpwi. ii 12, thermal of', IU fi5. dupe 
Hfatujiof, 54, W(ii caused by tiiolr dlvhdoniJ, 
Py, a horrible mode of UKOiieiHng diHsem 
hIOub among Urn aide fa of fid, Hubni’didlUo 
prlnolptUlMtia lunonw, 57, fibdm of, andlh'i- 
ush rclaUom with, 222 



ISA T l*ORA 

Kal pm i tin 1 1 i<1fan nuinn of the dmcasc of 
\\ lilith Il\ill i \li clu<1 li r >07 
Haj Hum blw tin uliu fmtn at ffovoiiiiiionfc 
in (!uti h 11 Kilt it til ,J2 
Kulul^h i Sii Malta Hist u of (h H mill, 
(jm hd i 21 
Hum Hus III /OO 

Kiuu Dow hajuh < f Oowlc (abnd oppnim 
and m ill fi itul by Vhi u ilui, who invulcs 
tlio [>i < i tu i /i 
It mi Rul im k in ill 170 
barn li >\v lmt mi u liugi in the MiHOlu, 
in °0 l 

Ham Mini ui Li nin hi 2*2 
kiLnui i li in ha \ lihnu limn im ns to do 
»tti>i I Im. gi nit Havana li 2) 
Uimtumjuuil l{mnanuJiiiu Mm il 00 

ItllUllWUtN Hill 11 /n 

Haim him h i < iiiuiit ill h iuIh Iho Main ittan 
l! bins 1) itHi.wii Dnnyam li 161 ulaln 162 
Uluiu Imiulm Waugh id ( i 
Kiuu Inn 1ml. din h pul io if tlm LilHiih 
ill Id V ( name 1 hi 
(ianimnlum li n, < ub liy Liu ICin n nl Dtllu 
hi bin u lit to 1 iifduml ill 211 
Kiwmland 11 < Hu smfcufcumuiiinbihrijf nf 

i l LI hl-miHtoUhc it r () unmiolHiihimL 
nhamohilli luulloullyMi Vaunlttait 6/5 

liiunimn m Mu lnt(U of ill VO 
tianion tin f iiH li i< pulsed at III 118 
Kammm Slni tlu. In at im nt of tlio biotin i 
ofi fill In atiiuuliif,In JUui Tallin, < l(» 
Hamid lobt 11 of (ho nijnh ol to Mi Ito 
< In It iiiul 11 in gm mm gc m i il ill 117 
Hmnyain tlio t Hindu> nooin Ihaubjicfc 

ii UB I in i ltd of, l U ( Until i L’loin 131 
Kami Uu nl lluip lotimu in 0) 

Kami jinliulm muttcdi bin lulliti In No 
im.nl lit 8. Tint i Id i undo to duith , com 
pt Mid to ilMiliuU 0 

Ultimo of Liudwmi her petition In tho llim- 
yul i man II, li 1(17 

.Thun n of linn il ]< uri< i of tlio lobol nepoyii, 
d< h utod ub («iuUim, id 0H4 
ItiuiKoon riuplaln ( uuumg wuton a min- 
Hhm In HI 115, i ml hum > laid mi tho IUL 
Huh vniiulu ut llh, a UiIfclHh lituf mrlvcs 
at Hi uijplmoof, II'J, iho slmlmdotinf, 
XII. tli i Guide n paffmlaoP 116 ujn latlons 
of Win IliJfcl li In tlm vicinity ol. i IB ( om 
xumtorn t ami ml Hunt to, r 5(l inthlniy 
onimtimiH tig mat 613, puhIUou oi Now, 
5 >1, < apt mu of iln pm/oda, 531 
Uiuik i Admiral a i rntUioL of lit« picmmtH 
lionl Mmiwigtoiui ini wide d expedition to 
tho MumlLlm d (M 
Hath <Tali h tlu fudivnlnf ti M 
Kaivhma tho Utah on mmb ataimifc, tholi 
etotoal, 111 hid 

Havana, th« in motimiu uliiut of Lank i, dm 
rtfcroyulhy VMmn il 20 
ItauUiiHon Uulontl, ciuotnlon tlmofTuiLof 
umuliiuiUiK Inutovd of compolUnM Hubmto- 
ulou in Attfhu.niftfcmi, ill Vv ufufim to 
olmy (imiual l JphluHtuno tinnier bull lmn 
up (laudulmt lo Iho Af^lifttm, 131, Ihh fi td- 
Ihlh in u fm m u to tlio govoinui ifonmalH 
OUUl to llltlui I 111 

Kill Ituttim H< In Knjihof Ohtttooi, 1 83 
IvlijmoUd \1 mniloyulh) the M/mu to 
mgaid/H nulh h > i|h n 007 (J(>8 IJH r i 
H< 1 ) 1101 , riiuhimn hiu Millant «»n«Uutln 
ilofinuoof tho n lhl imirfii/ltiii Id RbS 
Ttohim Klim, % lilt f of Mi< hit HI 2* » 

Hold, (Xinnal iimuuU Kim ml Anion m 
tuiunuitida at fh lid, hut tluonyhiHhuiltli 
Ii lucapuhluot autlnu, hi UKI 
lUdd, Mujm with Winulunrkiiw aUaikatho 
mind mpojM luthu ICIkhuikuuuo ill 007, 
In tlio an unit on 1 MU it, dill 
ludlglon, tho pHnlhlmm uhj)i otliuf in iho 
mu Uunloi of tlio nut India (Jumpany, 
111 b 

ttollKluu of thnllimioo8 mltfimvlHourtoe of, 
it id, uniitlmi, IB, tonilnnoy of nil buhigfl 
to d< ody, h), hmiHiiiUoidkm 20, human 
anddhiiK imHotlK, »!0, bliuHupunie U(lug, 
Stl. motifrliouKidolntuoa *21, blind of, 22, 
Hakth* m kmidodivliiliuia, 21, Vbihmi 23, 
Vlfilmu'n In nu vi,25 thonvixtanmf Vlalmu 
25, tUviu 31, nfchm ihUhiH, 33, llhuinokim 
iupiiujtioo, nmiUrninlwil obHOKFttnoofl, 12, 
olumumurtof Wm vulgni 4t, muUlplulfcy 
of found |fl yh, wa mi to Hpirlbiml pnrfoo- 
Won dll j hi If hiillotoil tmtiuoH, fowl wu of 
Kali, 17, ffcwbfval of ,Tug«om(uih 61 ftm 
Huai of KafcH Mm, 53 oonflflctlan. of the 
Ihltifth {fOYtornmmb Midi Iho lostivi.u of 
ihiKtfmtmib, 56, fumlnmoiKal ptinc iplo.s of 
mlltfhmiih/iUHt', 67, dojfmaoi todiainigm- 
bio ti, 67, Kinaao hoavon and Mlfh 60 { 
moral MHtom, dir, Jllhdoo ihiyoblcm, 63, 
alloginf iotoranb spirit of Hiudooiem . 66 , 
mbhodox mid hetooclM. voiarliw, Ibadiny 
0f;wb8, 67, lhm|ooiam Viiplablo, 83 

Vor.. 111. 


INDEX. 


Rtnind Malm tkfiulu I fm tho iolkf of 
(muipooi ni (.10, Fiavilook effects n 
junc.tiou with hJ-i 

Uuniol h Mtumi tj a Map if Uindimtan 
11 till! ill'll l 10 

Hi lideiii IhifciHh m Tudui jinmdietion of 
auutR ovu 111 uhji e turn i to this j\i 
rifthction 2 r )) ‘Miuauluyu liply to tlu) 
ohjutimis M 

IiiHtoi.ition tin Us oilottft on the Lut 
Indlutmopiuiy 1 311 

Um iiliiUon i In lb i clli i ts on tho L wt IndK 
( omiuiuy 1 148 

Uoinifl tuuualJh man m 181 
Uhat{lnu nttnukrd and e iptuieil hy Sir 
lin(,h I oso Hi (>79 

Hllfto liinimv tho fmb of huJoih hlundcH 
au(^u^l^LUU 1 a^J , lim of Lik at tu i>7(i 
llico inodu of mill mo of in India ii 116 
Kahiuds ( olmuil, ni Thunwili id 147 
Hlnlunion m llmituuhhoro, tlic oiby of, 
uttaoki d and captuu 1 hj Ala u din t 80 
Klpaud M hiimfcuaiKHuitlilippoo ii 679 
Itohnti ( olond, il (>B(> 

Kobi it) (^cni mi suit hy tile picsuloni) of 
Aludi vs ai-iuiisb tho sojioy uil ils ill 077, 
Ids opt i at loins hj, um t tho luhd ? 08 ’ 

Koek LoiiipU i of EmiIi i i 1/ d 1H 110 
Holillumd tho subjugation of hj tho Mali 
lattis il 2 IK alliamo of ultli tho tSTahol) 
of Oudo iKHinsb bli« MitluatLiis 203, tho 
fiopoyumlm> In in 0/8 Mil lolin tamp 
hill opouH tlio cuiipHijn In analnit tho 
mutnuurt ()7h tho houbiofl of, atuuul 
lu/aluht tho m)min 791 

lloldlliui tlio nilations of tho Nabob of Oudo 
with, thch iihuaotii, li 321 tho ikdgnu 
of tho Nabob of Oudo italnat 12") tho 
Omnininy oouiiniltcd to ivai ulili 327, 
(lofoiW of 32/, bailualblift pi lUlstd on 
li) HnjiiU Dmyluh 328, attiuipti to Justify 
tlio win 1 ,( l Shall Alum (Iiiuhh a kIiuui 
of tlmn tun to) y 330 nluiuin luHfclllcatjon 
of the win With mujmuud 331, thouuin 
slliy of the mu with, nilsoly pleach 1 by tho 
Hongalf ovtumntnl '131 «ulnHof thi ( om 
patty by tlui mu with 13d 
Holituk, Ilo laim it eull mb exploit at, id GIG, 
JtoinaumloHomrto with India l U 
ItoRu, liimigri, Ik uds tlio puty utioating 
fiom L Ji u Ikui and nells Ida Hie cloaily, in 
41)9 

Jtono Sir iTiicrh apjmlubul I o tho command 
of the ioiui < suit to nporata again it tho 
nuibhieers in (initial India ill 677, 
inatahoHfiomIuilouibiiliahim lu attniloi 
uml captintR tho to b of Kliatuinn b"9, 
niauJioH towftixlH JhauBi througli the puns 
nf MudunpOur, (831), ntlue.kH d iuaiHl, di fi ntH 
Tantla Topoi and eaptuioH Jkannl (81, 
movoH on ( aliao and caiiLmos It, 682 aft 
iiimdng that tho i miipaU n Is (mlod, ho 
tHHiiosa flnaiotdoi to Ida tioopH 083, tho 
Uthi laha\iny taki n))(usi islun of Gwalior, 
ho uttaoka and uuUh tin ni, Gbi 
Jto iluiytm, tho Afghan tribe of, i 13'i 
Uosh, (iantaiu at Kanadmi 111 16 
Hutton Hey Mi lna ivauntiicoftheMtniU 
MnttiW, quoted ill 5G6 
UoutoH in India tho hading l 35, inland 
35, man Lime lb, the I’humUiau, Ki.bj 
AUiwimhlu 36, ehungLu m, oi Iiulian 
biallle, lit 

Hnu TUtyonath Hi 610 
llow Ham (Immi, ill 510 
lion llaldhtui Hi 27 

itmv Hivlilh biotin i of Nana Habib, placed 
im tin innmmd of GnaUiu 1») tho io)Jcla 
ill 081 

Howuoft, Jhlgadh r dofeaLs Hula How at 
TonloriOpooiJll 702 

ItoydullUb, MoerJafUtu (lunnola wlWij i 646, 
oohaphuoy uiovlUBt, C15 
Buka Khan, attempt# tint life of Ido undo 
Aiivu din, Irt slatu, i 80 
Hnlm-u din nut ixjbhoi to AltamRU, 1 64 
Hnktawav Khun, a loliel anubohdtu, tiHsmnea 
I,ho Aittik of youtiial among tho i.ohols lit 
579 . 

Humhold, Sii William, ono of tho paitnoiR 
in fcUo mm nf ’William Bftbnui. & Qo , m- 
rivqa in Tndift in 217 

Huhibold, Hir Thomas pioBklniit of Maibafl 
various roioumiwa to, ii 469, 471, 477, a 
hill of pahm ami pcmiUHt b iigalnat, 548 
Unrig Ham, laothoj o! Mnoliaj oauioH Mi 
Agmiw. when mntndod by art a«BasHlu at 
Muolton, Into the Jfedgah, 111 597, at tlio 
^ habtto of Kiuoyim 511 

im* 

aunt nsiM onVoy to. 631 edm.pHott to Alma- 
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Kunji ot Slug — 

ills ttulyLi lining m 273 issumi’S tlie po 
vonimeufc 271 Jim aiqumitioim 275 Im 
(kHigimou AfuluudHtan 277 Ins treatmoub 
Ol Shull Mlui]iili 277 i \Loi ta tlio Koh l- 
n im hom Sti di Mhujuli 27B t.illuti of 
hm ovpuht mn to ( uslum u 278 3 jurupi mi 
di cii)lmu mlimlueed into liia mny 273 
hmiuicemfnl policy in c insint, Do t JVla 
holm da eauip to 1 o cIcki iteci 292 tnpiu 
bito tieafc\ hifcwiou Slmli Mlmjali tlio i il 
tiftli uid 127 liiHintuivH u with Mu gover 
um Muual is itlufcid by Haveloul 338, 
ouiiimuii iucidi ut to cm (.ho day of hmin 
luvien \wtbtlu (ovuruoi genu il 339 his 
golden tliroue 33J aoh countci \iaib of 
tin govmmu geueial lu and tlio festiuties 
ontUoouuiioii 3lu 

Itunjuoi Smg thuntiiiH Hmbilli anti m 
couutm ft Bn 1 Tany Smith, ill ill defeated 
by Mb Hairy Smith In (he battle of Aim nl 
104 

Hunn, the of C’nfcih hi 27 
Hup i and Hum Jotu auspi. etc d of the mur 
dm of tlio Kajali Of Jejpooi, hi 226 
Hubs id the ilihiouij of Mu mfcilguuiof m 
tho Fast leuh Lmd AueKlancl bito it cl 
lew aggrtauvo me isims Jil 268, tho as 
ccndemy of, at Die Hoi snui comt 291 
uibiigues of iu Afghani tan 101, mmol 
of a Stic call iguifc fiont m (Jnl ool 302, 
Host Mahomed ih cl uc i tu Mi biuucs tho 
object of the agent fioni 303 Icttoi nf 
J)ohl Mai tome il to the i/in of 303 totteu 
of Die amb msa loi of to Dobt M ihorutJ, 
304, iiliuiu of the Ihitmh gfivunruent at 
tho intrigues of 396, oxplanibkm dc 
miitidc il by the Lrituib piunmunt nf the 
piortullngfl of the iginbsof m Cihool, 
303 dljnlulmoi of < ‘ount Neat olrode of tlio 
mocecdhigd of Lount BImonioh 305 
I old Haliiiexafcim a note to the Jlritmh nm- 
hiisfliidoi at Hb I'otashmg 306 mv dm 
oluimti of tho itnssi m govnmmnfc, 308, 
Hid explftuaticm of tho KiiHsiau govern 
numb deemed HutiKl’uetor}, 309 
UutJuttni tlio Hi 108 
Ityliv, taken hy tho Ihitmh ill 21 
Kyots tho, Mi Xiancis viowu of the rights 
oE tho, ii JIG 


s. 


Sacraments the fm, of tlu) HindooB ii 44 
Sadat All mlHul to tlio throne of Oudo ii 
671 tlu n< w tieftbj with its teima tx 
tingiliHimig the nidi pernlmice nr Oudt,672, 
luit piotuudod w»l) to abdicate 721 pio- 
jKisifclontt made to Uaronpcm by Lurcl 
Mhnmigtou 724 lie retiuils 725, Jjord 
]\l nintngton R di tcrminabtnn n spcctuig, 
725, li lu runion itnuice, 726 in mtimidated, 
727, tvucouiKiR Rubinittod to, hm reply. 
723, IjoidMoiningUmHpuunploiyonluB 
u spec ting 729 mlhalon of the noruun 
ahk ITum V> ellesloy to, 729, ho xelua- 
hmtly nibinits 730, bln d him aceful pro 
poaitf to Lmd MoiulbBlOii, 731 
hiulatullu, Nabob of A rent i 431 
Biuhlle cloth smd tlio /iimrn ii 229, note 
fcailllm Mi, Kent uk em uy to lippoo & camp, 
It 523 

Balniradpoor. an outhieuk In, Hi 177 
8«hlb Sing ill 272 , ,, 

Suluj^son of iSumbajoo aolnowlulgea riijali, 

BaivhB, the H 74 

aaktiifl, the, il 77, oi gha of tho worGlup at, 

•Srtktis, nr Hindoo female cUyipiths, It 23 
Bidalmb Jung, prnalaimed poubahdfu, 1 453, 
Hieueh m(Iiidicoupon 481, JiuflBy tloaeiL b, 
GlO hlsti eat) p im the Hi ttieh, 617 
Sale, Major, aftrnwards General Sh Hubert, 
hlfi singlecicnphat with aHtmuan pf rank, 
Jil 150, bis opeiatimifi in Buraiuh, 185, 
shut in pursiift of Iiaiuky>e chiefs, 355, 
appointed to leiUl the Ktuunmg paifcv at 
Glnunon, 358, pcraoiml cncomi tor with ft 
huge Afghan, 360. dpftats a body of Ju- 
mugoute in Tootutuinmh 379 , aiwidto, 
but unable to send aid to uiboyl, 400 % 
dUUatlfcy of UU itiarph Worn Oahool to 
JeialalM 189, hfa difllcult position at 
Jolahtbad. 432 1 rpfnscB to obey the older 
OE CtoiioiaU'lphlnRtom to deliver upJtM; 
abadto the Afghan?. 431, htoaocatint 6f 
the pftithmuvkp at JpiaUvhaih 434defeats 
Akbhr Klimi, 436; moihilly ^oiUKlud in 
the buttle 0t Mcodkoe 490 

289 
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Sale tuul pnvcluwo among tho Hindoos, ii. 
93, 

Baluh Mahomed, dolivorfl up the Knglifili Ga¬ 
bon! captives, iii. 455. 

Salltold, Lieutenant, bench) the explosion 
paily at Delhi, iii. 620, allot through the 
arm and lug, 622 

SalHcttu, coveted hy the Company, ii. 350; 
ttio Portuguese expedition agamat, 360; 
capture of, l>y bln* < kmipiuiy, 302 

Salter, Captain, defeats a .Tackrnuise chief, 
id. 00 L 

Fiamiueftiul, captured and recaptured hy 
(labor, i. 106. 

Ramhajeo, raieceeds Kovnjee, i. 301; his vices, 
302; hiB attempt on blus inland of Jinjeeui, 
302; taken prisoner and executed, 305. 

Sanihajuo, a Drub min, employed by Loi d 
Macartney to sound Tippoo. i. 523 

Hauiitivumin, tlie affair at, between the Bri¬ 
tish and Ifionch, i, -177. 

SuudiMcottus, King of the Pnusii, his char ac¬ 
tor, and alliance wilb Seloucus Nioator, i. 
33, 

Sun gala or Hitgala, the city of, besieged by 
Alex under, i. 30. 

Saukliya school or philosophy, bho, ii. 118 

Sanscrit, ti 120; now u dead language, 127. 

Saris, GapLuu, sent out to the Hast by the 
East India Company in cniumanil of an 
expedition; his com so and conduct, i 251. 

Sattarah, the capture of, by Aurting/ebe, i. 
307; anecdote of the rajah of, and the 
IVlahwu, ill. 80; capture of, by tho British, 
87; release <>C fclvo rajahof, who wtispri- 
armor In Wusota, 01; i , c-establiHhmont. oE 
tlvo rajah of, 02 , temtovy bestowed on tho 
rajah of, 92; state of affairs in, 207; ohm- 
actor of tin; rajah of, 207; the lajuJi of, 
deposed, 208; annotation of, 636. 

Satytt itwju, the,of Hindoo chronology, ii. 2. 

Sabyavvata, il. 25. 

Sttugur, proposed alliancu of bho British with 
the nabob of, iii. 41. 

Satijohoc, i. 43G, 435). 

SatmdorB, Mr., governor of Madras, i. 459. 

Bnvaralrong, besieged and taken by the Bri¬ 
tish, ii. 008. 

Huvutioor, reduced by Hyder All, ii. 238 

Soienco, Hindoo; astronomy, it. 121: nmtlin- 
niafclos, 123; arithmetic, 121; algebra, 125; 
other brunches of, 125. 

Seindo, conquered by Mahomed Ousim, i. 40; 
made a Mogul piovmoe 136; J*>i*d Mitito 
fiomlfl an embassy to, ii, 831; British rela¬ 
tions with tho Amcor* of, Iii. 115; changes 
in tlio dynasty of, 281; tlio Ameers and 
native govern) mint, 460; commercial treaty 
with, 481; Lord Auckland's mijuafc deal¬ 
ings with the A meers of, 401; Lord Kllon- 
briiMUgli'S iiiHtruetions to Sir Charles 
Napier respodtina tho Ameers of, 462; Sir 
Charles Napier's report respecting tins 
AmouiH of, 462; oppressive treatment of 
the Ameers of, 462; Kir Olutrlcs Napier's 
loiter to the Amefli’fi of, 463; theirprofessed, 
Rubmlfision.but real hostility to the British, 
461; preparation of the Atnoeis of, for 
hostilities with the British, 464; expedi¬ 
tion against Einaunighuv, 465; proceedings 
at Hyderabad, 4(16; Kir Charles Napier 
advances against Hyderabad, 466; prepar¬ 
ations for battle, 4G7; viotniy gained by 
Sir Charles Napier at Moanee over the 
Ameers, 468; Shore Mali ouhicIh till in arms, 
469; victory over the Anieera at Dubba, 
469; capture of Onmrkntt?, 470; annoxa- 
tion of, 470; Hhere Mahomed nrul a Hun¬ 
ch IqL’h hold out, 471; encounter with Shah 
Mahomed, In other of Shove Mahomed, 
471; defeat of Shore Mai mined, and all 
hostility in Koindo HupprusHcd, 472; state 
of affairs in, 500; Dutch Gimdnva, a dis¬ 
trict ciE, described, 501; inhabitants of 
Outch GUnditvn, 502; Sir Olutrles Nnpmr’s 
b ill-campaign in Gulch Ouudnva, 503. 

Seine! in, Mahariajee, the Mali rattn lender, ii, 
296; attacks thp British expedition to 
POonab, 419; convention with, 451; pm- 
posed nllituioa with, 463; attempt to nego¬ 
tiate with, 456; lira camp surprised, 457; 
wax* with, again; his «unp again surprised, 
484; peace with, 460; his unfriendly feel¬ 
ings towards the British; hla death, 058; 
rise of his family, 658; hie dexterous policy, 
6m); the high pasttiou to which he attained, 
,800; his affected moderation, 6B1; his 
financial dlfHcuHies, 662; Ufa visit to 
Boonah, 662; bin lutluenoa with the young 
Fcirirwa at Fqoumh, GG4, 

, SplPdin,-Powhjt Bom anccaods Mahaclaieo 
BolmHa, ft r,664; his hostility towards Urn 
'British, 713; kafipa Bajoe Row Virtually a 
Miiioim-, ;741; fa qonuuered by JesWurit 

, Bow Hollcari at Opjem, 70» defeated by 


fjcindia, Dowlnt Row, - 
Jobwimt Itmv LlolUtU* at Boonali, ii. 745; 
desires to form a Mnluntba confcdcmcy 
agniiiht the British, 748; Gi'iioinl Wollenloy 
comuienccH hostilities with, 741); move¬ 
ments oE, 750, pin'llnm id' Ida army, 751; 
hm defeat al Assaye, 762; ho oom-ludou a 
truce, 754; liiivon out of Gujoiafc. 755 , lnu 
forces commands 1 by hi Pen oil defeated, 
758; M Perron icsignslusservice, 760; de¬ 
feated at Agta by <Jcnetul Lake, 7(13; pm- 
sued by (irneiul Lain*, 764; doioated at 
Laswaioe, 765; avoueil dfa«>lublnii of the 
eonfeilouu-y between, mid Bagojco BhoiiH- 
ia nob real, (lejunal W«‘llerioy attaeku 
hm (loops, 769, (luwilgbur captmcd from, 
770; tormuutmu id tlie war with, 771; 
ression of teiribory made by, to the Bri¬ 
tish, 771; his sympathies with Uolltar, 796, 
slaws (lucidcd luaningn to Ilollatr, 798; 
Ins detention of the Biitiub resident, 798; 
himiriognutlcitor to (he governor-general, 
and fchu goveinoi-gimenii'H leidy, 798; his 
liOHtilo inkmUoim inwhated by tho jicueo 
of Bliuvtpoor, 799, his eomiooUons with 
Ilollmr, 860, ho and Bolhar (too liofoio 
Cioneuil Luke, B00; Hlr Uooige Barlow 
couclndeu a iiealy with, 807; pro ton Is 
ngnfnat the allianeoH of the Naljolm of 
.Bhopaul and fiauguv with (ho Brifiali, iii. 
43; oJaium Bhopaul us a tlopondeuey, 43; 
his treuohoroiis Kiii/.uu* ot ICureem Ivhiui, 
a IMudiireo leader, 48; lbs romurtion with 
tho Pinrimeefi, 57; the governor goneml's 
projwta respecting, 03; a now treaty Im¬ 
posed on, fit, indueet. advantageshonnvd 
to, by LbLUsU UiUirfocuuco lu tJouUid 
India, 113; triuirpillllty of his lorritorles 
under BrlUnUcnnirol; Ida death, 188; in¬ 
trigues nfc Ids court after Idu death, 221. 
yoiiuliii, Jimkojee Jlow, relations will), ii'. 
472; BhageemtRow snern'clH to the throne, 
473; Mama Huhib regent, 473; tlm gover- 
lmr-gcucral'sluHtmctkmstothe British re- 
Mdeut at Gwalior lUHiK'ebing Minna Kahili, 
473; Mama Kiddb duclmoR the meeting 
proffeied by Iho governor-general, 474; 
Mama Habib ia displaced by court in lilguus, 
475; anew admiuiHUutuiu formed, 475; In¬ 
trigues of tho Dada Kbasjeo Walla, 476, 
Duda is made prisoner by his opponents; 
his delivery to the British frustrated, 476; 
tho British demand Huh dehveiy of Dada, 
476; movomouts of British lumps towiuds 
tho frunbUuiiof Heindia, 478; eoustevnatiou 
at Gwalior, 478; ulterim views of tho go¬ 
vernor-general regarding Heindia, 479; lie- 
gotiatioimfor an intei view with thu maha¬ 
rajah, 479; march of British troops into 
the territories of, 480; liosUlitles aguiiiht, 
continued, 481; )>afctlo of Maiiarajpoor, 481; 
l>abblo of Pun mar. 482; rigorous terms dic¬ 
tated to Gwalior, 482; sepoy mutiny in tlm 
dominions of; lim ildulily, f>80. 

Scindia, Item)joe, his reimu'kable history, ii. 
058. 

Scotch Boat India, (Joijijmny, _ tlm, i. 306; 


capital subscribed, 367; special privileges 
of 307; pojmlariby of, 368; alarm of the 
English piuliaiiienh at, 368; awkward po¬ 
sition of tlm kiug in rolormma to, 369; pro¬ 
ceedings of, al l I am bm g, 3C9; aubseguonb 
proceedings and ultimate extinction of, 
371. 

Kcott, Colonel, British reehleut in (hide, ii. 
723; tho Nabob of Undo professes to, 
hiH dcairoto alKllcatn, 724; tlm governor- 
general's correspondence with, inspecting 
the nabob, 724; tho nabob transmits a 
memorial to tlm governor-gouornl through, 
726; in command at Nagpoor, iii. 70. 

Beotfc, Major, agent of Warren Hastings, ti. 
Oil. 

ftcmlly, Conductor, his bravery in defence of 
the Delhi magazine; Ins death, iii 5U9, 

Sculpture, Iliiuluo, ii. 146 

Seasons, the, in India, i. 9; illustrated at 
OalouttUi 10. 

Sebektogin, sncccs^or to Alptegin, anecdote 
or him, i. 42; war botwoen, and the Kajali 
of Jcipul, 42; hiB death, 43. 

Secondary aud tertiary strata in India, i. 7. 

Secret service monoy, omplt)yod by the ICiiHfc 
India Company, i. 359. 

Sects, Ilnuloo, modes of distinguishing, ii. 
67; Nftgaa, G3; VaiHlmava unu Ramanuj- 
yioa, 69; Ramawata. 70; the Kablv Bauthia, 
70; worshippers of KriBlmu, 71; the Vaisl)- 
nuvna of Bengal, or Oliitanyas, 72; bho 
Salvos, 74; bho Daudis, 74; th(i Yogis, 75; 
tho LwgayalA 75: tlm Pamhuihansal, 76; 
tho Aghoris, 76: ilu'i Haktus, 77; the Kar- 
aria, 78; the Sikhs, 781 the Jains, 80. 

Semmder Bagh, the, taken, iii 660; tekon a 
Second time, 872. 


MKRYK’M 

Hi'cimdvii, Altber’s (imibaf. i. 140 
•Scdttseor, Tippuo cleleitled ai, bv Colonel 
Htuurh; two native ueeoiinLsi ot 11m battlu, 
ii.091 

.Sfa r, tho, iii. 357. 

Hoctaterideu ILIHh, llmbatMeof, hi 71 
Hi’liHijjooi, tlm i,r|ioy mil hi oak ut, iii 68!). 
Huiil Liiskar Khan, inn opposition to Iho 
Freud), i. 501 

Huif-u-din ninl Ain u din, avenge I lie murder 
oi their l)i , o(liei by Belnam ol Ghii/.uee, i. 
56. 

Keloueiih Nientor, i ueeeedn Alexander, i, 32; 

Ilia alllaneo with NmjlimothiH, 33. 

Hell in, son of Akber, Ida i luivm for, 1 138. 
Helim Hhidlch, Ilia tomb, i 130, Ml, and >ioU\ 
Heljuks, the,uiulei 'i’ogluul Beg, delmt Muu- 
aond,i 51 

MonummlH, her oximdUlon to India, i. 21. 

Si j/iip ittie, iii. 69 

Seniority, the nriindpln ol, eslabllslied hy 
tlm J'IumIi Ti id 1 it Comjnmv au tho nile of 
fmceoaniun to oilh e i, I 93(1 
Hopuya, the Otaf, i, 1.1/- dross of Hume bu- 
loiiginiftoTipjiuo'incguliu mfiuiliy, il, 69B, 
«ufr; causes ol tlumimlmy among, at Vol- 
loio, 813; enmplulnla ol ihoii* ih stlrntd for 
Bummli, iii 157; ojienmuhny among those 
deni mod for Hannah, 158; imppiuenon of 
tlm nudiny ainong liiom destined lor Bur- 
mtih,160; tmoeamu mil thin liiutnivtunoiig, 
161; iipuit of nimilimdiualion among, 162; 
mutinous spirit among, at Hid km poor, 503; 
inuliunm spnif of, lit Urn beginning of Iho 
girtifc uuUln>\ f'53; eau'.en ol tlm mui luoua 
Hplrib among, 654; make Iho {penned mi- 
tridge k a piele.vli tor duuluidteuio, 660; 
muimy among, at Bnrimmpooi, 559; mu¬ 
tiny among, at llauucUponi, hid ; mutiny 
among, in (hide, CUP,!; mnliuy among, at 
Mournt, 5111; atnieillea nimmliled by, in 
I)eihi, 567, 571; kept don n in the Punjab, 
572; mutiny amour, in rimballn, 574; mn* 
tlnuua I'Diivapondonro oi, 575; mutiny 
among, at Atfcoeli and NoUHltmu, 676{ mu¬ 
tiny among, in tho Dual), 577; mutiny 
among,hi llumaum, Nimocrubmkiuid Bo- 
liilcnnd, 578; mil bleak among, at Bareilly; 
treaohmy and alroeiiieH ol, 579, tnnllny 
among, at Neenmeh, 686; mutiny among, 
nt«fbanal; liorrHiioniuonnem peiiiohuU'd 
by, 8Ht, nmtiny among, at Allahabad, 683, 
mutiny among, at Bunneii, 681; mutiny 
among, in Undo; at Lucknow. 635, 589; 
imibinynmong.uk Keehuioo), 6S9, lUioelmin 
nmHMicrc perpi tinted I»y, near Amnugit 
bad, 5811; jnwcumliugs of, at h’y/ubnd, and 
nuuiiuieropiupeirated by, at 1 loginugmige. 
599; perilous condition Lucknow hi placed 
m hy, 598; Hit Homy Lawn mm pioeeeda 
to (Jhlnlml ugaii)i'.t, (i9t; Luck now block¬ 
aded by, 593, mutiny among, at < 'awnpunr, 
593; ('awnponrhuHloged bv, 1)91; Huriender 
of (kiwnpoiu to, 691; atroeltu*aperpetrated 
by, ni i 'awnpoor, ry.nl; moa'mn ji of bho gu- 
vomtmmli nipiinst, 597; henlaged hi Dilbi; 
Delhi captmet] from, 699 (woDri/d); the 
BiIUhIi Uiwieged by. hiLuoknow, 627 (nee 
LwiLmhi); llaveloek'fiH'peateddulbab 1 of, 
033 (fteo Hut'dach); muthiy among, at Dina- 
poor, 644; dofwU'd at. Arrah, 016; Genual 
Wiudluiui threatened by, in tiawnimoir, 
G04; General Windham defeated by. (Ii»5; 
defeated by Sir Colin ('ampin 1 !), t07; Hir 
Colin UumpUiirn operations agaiimt, 66!) 
(seo tkiMiihvll, Sir dvlin)', law know cap¬ 
tured from, 67L; Anal opeiuliouH ajpUimfc, 
till they arc driven nul, or utterly lumihb 
luted, 675. 

Horn, liydor All made nabob of, ii. 2*13. 
Nmforiw Ivlmiit Nabob of lleugal, i. C2I; a 
coimpiuioy (igainat, 622, 

Horfiijue, adopt) d wm of Tuljujeu, llajah of 
Tanjoru, elaimn the fiuece.eaon, 11, 714: 
.Swavte'advoeuovbi, 715; dually uicogui/nal 
by Llio giivcnuu-gimaul, 7III 
Horlngapatiun, Lord Cornwalli«’ advance 
upon, 11. 600; outer defences of, fill); iiv^e 
jiamtiouH for tlm siege of, 618; Tijipnh’ri 
paiaee in, (UO, noti '; prepiunHwwnf Genu* 
ral Harris for the aiegy of, 696; Urn i lrlllub 
before, 697; plan of uttnelc on, 69fi; nntim 
countebla failure of provlwiuus and opmtt* 
tuna supply of to the truon-A UdeKs, 099; 
jirogreSH of tlu'abigo of, j’uO; thu awwintt 
on, headed by Hlr David Baird, 761; tnvp- 
Uiro, 702: value uf thump turn, 706; alleged 
aeiwch of tho aeimna of. for timmntis, tte" 

. uied. 709; sepoy mutiny hi, 848. 

Seriiigliaub the iBlaml of, t, 4f>f; tho Jaamoh 
are strongly wnforeed at, 487, 

^rimn ttes diHOftHs of \vbltih Uyaor Alt died, 
ii 607. 

oorvloi.^ idm foreM^ incsardn^ to^tlw 


Word by Urn eouhoil uf frf 
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Hi s< 1 st lira 

SiHmrttls <\pe lil hhii of to Tiulla i 20 
Hi ton ( ol uul Jim inauli fiom Delhi to 
witnlrt < huh m Ui) 

Baton All hiihnli u ild n(> it Delhi, his 
utmmi ikuji n 812 suit us uivoy to 
111 Inal il 8)1 ill 81 
Kovajno l 2D (imumi tho < ’dim an 201 
ol lie i i »nipu fcs JH a nHdnatc4 the ' 
g< lie i d ol (ho 1 Mali of I. Jupooi 205, 
finpih Mill t i Hi |iuh hoi mihmmmi 
to Annin h u itiDUhl 2)7 makes 
luw m■ i.i 1 1 itioni 2)7 gumo of mult bo 

tWUll till I \lll lll)|/ 111) In 1 SULLl i 2i)8, 

hull vpt thtnm 1 1 Mvmh inO hu death 
OuL Huiat pill ig d b> )l(i sm a a Hit owl 
turn iiiUa <db\ 125 tin (oiupuiv ltuuby 
with 128 nit mill ol on I•oiulmy Mi 
8u\ouidionp K «. Hmphultimakes his 
cuntal,; 0(11 itpbmnoF 'YU 
Si uilu ilu o ( himnii|i i a Hull min picdcndfl 
to III) il Ith 
hiyoil Sahib ii 6S9 

iSouibi, Hu ill full tnul nundui of 1 uiolc hh 
by l Ml dim uf ill ol II* 

Hhafti ilnnv I,on I lm motiou to In Inf tho 
(.(induct >1 1 i'«i l I Hindi noil'll bofoio tho 
linulKi III iclulnm to Idrt Indian d< milch, 
Hi 00) 

Shall Alum (ku ‘iImiii/h) tin baihtimiH 
tu iituioiitol, I vholim Kalti K linn ii 071, 
0<i2 lih mtiiin u wlilt <« iioiul Iiiilui, 702 
ftlmh ,h him mu mill Ida fiitlu i .h hitngh, 1 
23\ aond Min aimy to IDlhh 2HI hinuun 
liali'iia hi tho Diu m *85, hui family, 2S0, 
diiDnomil by ldi mm Auruiuvnho, 288, 
iJiimu It i uiliiait i| r u 238 hiHpuhllowoilui, 
VH'J 

Shull M ihmmid, hi >1 lit i of SI into Millie miul, 
<lofi ibid by HU i limit (Nuplu, 111 171 
Shull Midinmt d, ilium Iru ol duhool (ho 
bun id muUUiHmi ot lutUih Whim in his 
on mmi,lii *87 

Shull JNuJ* ut tin enptuui of tho, ill 081 
Hindi 1‘oiu, nun In tlm Lhiono of Bluih 
HhuJ di at OilIiuuI, III ID/ 

Shull HlmJ »h i oi< iclgnni i 1 ihool, cmuiiullid 
to JU<, 11 HH invite l by ltunju b Sing to 
blnumil id 277, IvuniontHlniMloibilho 
Koliluooi iiom, 2(8, Invltid l»y A/irn 
Khan, 281 hi UiiUji with Hunjimt Bliu, 
290, a in u iiom i within Uiltlah U uItojy, 
UM uth mpl» In wx\m an lumY 22ft, 
lmtimi of tlm («mv ho mi jut J2 1 ), bin 
ullogi l n HHiliulty 117, money pustnmili 
o\bui.ttif liy tliu Hritl u tiomUui Ami on 
fm 117, mutual thahko oMlw AIhIiuuh 
and) 35) hlmnti nuoinlo fid uni 2d’, hin 
U1 tmVnOiu l n Vitim to b> 1 , i\mvnufttuwn 
< hi hunt lo doltilahinl, Jbn Mtinnii to 
Oabonl, Joi, ahnedoui Kovmnumit of 
1’ilnou IMmoin* tlm huriinpn.mil id 370, 
oppiiJHalnu oXiUi Iki 1 by tho ollUlalrt of, 
HUppieWM'd by Mi w ml Moll, 071, ufmnii 
tho Hula HIhhiu loi Ibitiiih hoop) .18), 
makes tlm lb it moumemt agulmii) Urn 
lo hula In Hub ui, JJ4, in amii'/td ah tho 
oowiu'llj emmbul ot tlm IbitlHb ml ulmol, 
101 Ida mllnutfu uiolumli fly fain, 1 17 
fllmliah u din Uu uumilldutm of Muhanio- 
lati jinMiu In India ldu oipluIlH uggitfml 
XdiluiKf i 57, nmiow lAh Idofuitodhy tlm 
ItftjuhH ol Delhi and AJim m M Ida tldrat 
forvungcunu Ol tom UiifclmatiuitKloiilth 
bin aIvuvfad1<>i Wl, (imuimuhiH mUm* 
Hill it ii (10, dr till toil lij fcllu iChiif of KhnV* 
lam, 01, awiuuluntnd, 0 l, tlm wuuohUou 
to tlm thicom) of, dhuHilod, (j 2 
HhubJim i iirioim mol iun\v( maUhiu: liLm imn- 
lu law of Ja lu, 1 292 

Mlmbioluiimoin, a aopoy mutiny at Hi r>80, 
liliinduu d by tlm moumnof lutolu.idw.h77 
Hlnd«U Khan, mui»Umd lw Hinojoo, 1 
BJianmud din. Nabob of 1 entwuiKioi. la 
ImnyiHl foi tho UHHaadiud Ion of Mi 
tjcj a/ov tlm l U llwh immudwahmov at I )«U\l, 
ill 319 

Hbiuiixbour liubaiUn, a IlUmlulAoliU'^ tiai 
with, II 708 

Blmtihmd Oolmml id H7 
HUapiuirtm, tlm nlidm i of ilio Burmono on Urn 
Ittuuwl of, ill bid H 

Hbaw, Cute I* ufc Sulnftaiiiirain 11 (597. 
Hbibw, HditfMUit ony of tlm nine immlo du- 
Jfoueta ot tho DoIM mutta/hm, ill 608 
WUaKbon, Uavtaiw, yauBOfi lunutliiylu Bom¬ 
bay, 1 513 U , _ , „ 

Bba/iwlft, the, m Ivofi al IVmarea, \ his 


fi Ifutlm by < )nllimid>ii(17( advAn'iieH bffl'Vdinii, 
0(58, bhgottatilonB \vjtb. 671’, iduytikm.of, 
■vW1>H Mlmy <Jd««lrO, (1783 Ida wuimfesfon, 


>V(lll iv.i iuh vutir>iui, ii|Oi inn 


Sha/iula, tho,— 

and tlm ibitlsh il 297, in tin bandn of 
tlm Alainattas 31) (lamnuiihu of the 
Jtolnllac mutiy Jlfl dimua m inbc mow 
\i ifcli I oi (l C’miin allia 571 cliai aote i of, is 
Kium by itimtmfcfi r » 7 J hispioittii.ilvisit 
(lutilled by Lind Coimviilhi 571 huIisi 
quunt mtuvjcu \utb I onl ( oiuwullw at 
KcnuiicH 571 

Sbulninl Khun, tlm opnmunt of lliboi. i 
108 

Bln li lClun Sm tho opprmcnb of llounui 
yoon In an 4 (Siumu and dt fuifc i Tlooma 
yoou i U4 ))oh icsHCH Inuifiii U of tlm tlinum 
oi j)clhi llii 

Shcilu Liontcnanb, film! by Ibo mubmcusiifc 
Amuu n u))a:l id 589 
S htl i bhat tk il 580 
Hhtlton.]nimubu iiibluC'iibool meuuccbion, 
nl oJI, t)/, (nniuuil i lphnistom iIiiulh 
ldH commnud \\ [tli HO hhchuwitoi 110, 
bh uuflauunKonunts Hi iloUlnul with 
otluitt us iilmstuue by ALbai JUian, 12b 
Sbto Kuw llliiii) ill 510 
Bin ui I)il JCIitiu, in 287 
Bhuo Maliomul, mm of tlm Anifoui nf 
K( Indo i iilits tho Liltiflh, lii 108, 199, 
l/l, defe it of, 172 

Bluno Sing ill 187, bin dotation fiom tlm 
Hill lab, 517 lcpul m il on tlm bunlm of tho 
('lunub, 521 

Shipman, Mi Abinliam Mint to Hie I nub 
Indli i, andliiudu lit Anjulivah i 215 hl« 
convoution \vi(h tho l’oitugucso, 219, bis 
< onumtiomvlth tho I'oitugiuiHcdlHavowi d 
m I ii sliiml 320 

hhifcabltoy, aruntcd u 209, clitugcH against, 
invorttigatorl aupiltti d *)17 
fUmliipooi, tho Allan of m S3 
Mhollngm, tlm bafctlo of il 195 
Blum Mi John (atU i v\ardn Ijud Toirh 
month), dimstfl Mi Li’runcli todnuv upliw 
plan foi Hottlmg tlm invcnuo, ii *115, 
obJeitH to Laid roimuiUlH* piopmialof a 
poumuumt /muiiHlni) Hotllonu nt 52 i ap 
polutmlgmunm gomi il.uJthabmonotoy, 
1)55, liw policy imoliitlmi to tho M/um md 
tlm Mainiittiu (»hl ipu lion of tlju juntuo 
amlmfpedlmHyol bin policy, (l»5 pnsllanl 
mmiH cb lurntoi of Idupolb v,Wi7 tomUnoy 
oi bin polliy to ntimulacn tho Main ifctns 
ivguliiHt iboNi/am, bbft, niadoLtuilTolmi 
mouth, HSign i tho go'cnniuiifc, 672, lilit 
Hjrttiin of mmliullty, Itii lOHiilts. 071, Iur 
uhitioiiH with the 1 lbnni (ho ill 13) 

HUujiili simrifHhaUdohan wuiUbbo buu es 
nlc m i °87, bln iiKiVuUml »tiunilc, 21)1 
Mndiili Khtvn hw lntugiKH at IhilUi, l 619, 
bouimOH 57111)01) of Hi nt.nl, 520, bin uliio 
govomiiuud, 521, ldH dnitli 521 
Shuldlilim, tloluiml, «out ovubuul ugtilnsl 
Aim 111 1B7 

Bliwuiftlmm Khan htotvifuhivy, 1 t>2B 
Hliumioodm an Afghan tililof, dyfoutul by 
Uimoud Nofct, Hi 451 

Himnkid Dmy, son of tlm Tlajnli of Dowlctn- 
biul mnuoK to aul Ida ialboi agutUHt Jolal 
Uflln J 7b 

Bhwoilu gon, tlm. or ibo (ioliUnpttgoilaof 
JtiUigoim ill Ui) » 

Mum, to t.u attuolcod by tho ('ompanj, 1 
3tl 

Blldiald Brigudk'i, Imnoiulon bythoumtiu 
ohh iiopoys and inmuuotl, iil 579 
SuIiUm, tlm with bin Mogul flout In Bom 
bus Inuboui, i 327, bin uttuuipfc on Bmn- 
liay, 111 

Kiddy Molliih (a (IoivJh) his li'puUilinii fm 
Hiinotity and tioaolumniH plotting aguitiBb 
tlm lifo of bln Hovmclijn, 1 75 
Kiogo, of Bmhmavuibod, I 41, of Bonniautli, 
48, of IUutlnil.gni), 81, of Delhi, by the 
MogLiln. 82 ofWurungolo bsAUiC Khan, 
87, of ijolbi, ItyTauiurkiio. 95, of Mycrut, 
l>y Taxmuliuu', %, ol CUiuwu, by ILueuna- 
yuon, 1L4 of (‘umbdiar, by ltmmuwoon, 
118, of IViorta by Aklnn, XSu, of <’Uuftom , p 
by Abbor, 130: of Abrnodnuggur, by 
Aklioi, 138, of Goa, by Mbmpuumm, 182, 
of Boa, by Kumal Khan, 183. oC l)iu, by 
tho Turku nod UiijouilooB, 190, of Cauda- 
bar, by Kb all Abbas 286 of Uingoe, by tho 


426, or Tuonumpmy, m AuuuanaH, 
432, of DowottiL Vw tlm lhWsb, 48S, of 
ab’tfibinopoly, by Ohunda Kali lb, 158. 
471,488,492, of Ai tint, by the InifciBb, 481, 
** mu! Odvmm, 483 485, of 

iiy BttjcaiaU Dowlab, 63b, of 
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i 522 of roudicluuj 1 >y blic T-Ji lfcisli, G31 of 
Litfcli Balipo r 1 j> IIjilu All ii 234, of 
AuiIjooi, by Ilydei Ah, 257 of (T injoio, by 
Mabomul All 102 of Bn cm, by the 
Bidish 181 ot Pcmrlichury Ijy biiclhitiali, 
18b of Aicot byllydoi All 4 V 15 of AVaiuli 
wadi byily.lorAli 187 of Ncgcpiium, 
bj tlm Butish 493 of 'IclliehLiij by 
llydoi All 1J0, of Mnniailoio ly Iippoo 
►Salnb 519 of P.ilgh uiteliuiy by the 
Initisli 5_2 of B mgaloio, by thcBiifciah, 
5J7 of Sn,umdion B by the Ibitish, 808, of 
tiomumumeln by Ni^uu All 810, of 
Hormga])ituiu hj tlm Ihifcifdi, ()%, of 
Abra l>y the Ilutihii, 711 of Delhi, by 
Iloll: u 780, of Jktb by tlm Biifctah, 785, 
of Btiurtpoor, by the ilritinh 78b, 792, 795, 
of Kahmgu, l»j tho Dntiflh, in 11 of 
Wiifttita by tho Uritiuh 91 of Chanda, 
by tlm IlntiHh, 93 of Ihuylmr uul I’orfc 
T.,ihmor by tlm Britmh 94 of Maligaum, 
bj tlm BuUhIi, 98, nf Af.corgbui by the 
Bnfcisli 109, of Bhurtpooi lij the HrlLiflh, 
181, of Herat, by tlm I'eimiius 317, of 
Ghu/nte liy tlm Butiflli, 358, of Jolahi- 
b id, by tho Atghmis 431 of Omul ohm, by 
tho Afghans 139, of Mooltan, by tlio 
Bntifih, 51li of Cawnpooi, by Nana Sahib, 
591 of DlIIu, by the Britlbh 001. of Luclc- 
liou, by Hie rebel HtpoyH, 026. 619, 056, of 
Airiih, b> tlm nliuLmpoyn, 015 

Sil lu. Liu, unetu Lindu, ) 389, tho founder 
of tlm licet of, ii 78, dhfwent buinclms of, 
80, piufcsKU] flubjictmnof, to tho British, 
830, Jlunjcct Sing, achiolof, 830, -violeub 
piocoednigri or a Mahometan fanatic. 
among, lii 205, oiiglu and tonitoiics of, 
2l) ( J, tho taolvo imsftls of, 2G9, at vtu with 
the Afghium 270, (onanists of. under 
Malm Bln„, 271, nlairn of oilier cbioffl of, 
at the Hiiditcn aggramlamnonb of Malm. 
Sing, 272, Kuujiet Sing, 1,73 auuuflitmii'i 
ofltunjtctSing, 275 lelutinni of with tho 
Muhiattus and Ihitish 275, thre itonod 
tolliHicm of, with the British 27)3 svar 
with pii veutod by a tu dy, 276, designs 
of Ituujut Slug on AigluudHtiin, 277; 
ItUnjOet Siug’H tnabmont of Hliah 
Khtijah, oxboilfi fitim tlm lattoi tho 
Koli-i imen, 278 fuhno cif an expedition 
of, againnt CaMmuiy, 278, i urouenu dm- 
clplino mid tuma in ti odneed into the anny 
of, 279, iictpiiHifcion of Pishawer by Him- 
icet Sing 2/9, lio'dilitieB between tho 
3Juuk/u)Haiul 288, unfriendly relations 
of tlm JliItlsh with, 480, rapid bucctssion 
of rulevfl m J aboie among, 485, powu oC 
tlm .muy of, 487, iuvufllon of Dilfcit.li ton’i- 
fcoiy by tm army of 187 Bn Ilenlj Hard- 
ingo’R iHoolumatton roHiiocbiug, 488 pio- 
paiation for a battle with, 488, defeited 
m tho battle of Moodkeo, 189, defeaUid 
in tlio battlo of lertiAahah, 491), Urn 
HrilHi army pul m great pen 11 by, 492; 
defeated m tho battlo of Aliwal, 493; 
Rtroiig poslLtou taken up by 49f>, filgmUly 
defeated ill tlio biUllo 0£ bolumni, 49b; 
HidnidHflloii of, to (dm BrjtiRli 498, tofma 
impound on, 4‘JB; aiiaiigenionth with 
Uholab King, coo. now icbulUou among, 
605 military oiioiabionii of hleutcnant 
Uiwiudoa against, 509, defeated in the 
liatfio of Kinoymo, 511, viotuii gabled over, 
at BuddooKiun, 513,advance and proclama¬ 
tion of Gotland Wliiflh, 514; smgo midmi- 
turo of Mooltan by tlm Britlsh. SIG, revolt 
of, in iliwauib, 619, onoratioufl of (jonoial 
Gough against, lopulho at Kiunneiggiu. 

620, Btiougih ol tlm pcmUionot, lonuhoor, 

621, advance ane iv to tho attack, 622 battlo 

of OhiUliUiwiUla, D22; vlotoiy oVor ab 
Gujoiut, 626,527,eHlnetlt»i of Sikh domin¬ 
ion, 523 , , u 

Sllcuudut, Ids roign, i 1015 aarloua rolb 
cionti dinoURHioii In tlio presenoo ot, 101, 
oeleinatcd i\s a jiidge, 102, sucaeiedud by 
IbiUhiin, 103 

Bilk, fclio maxmfaobiua of, in India, il 166, 

Silk womifl, When fhatbroughb into Bmopo, 

Simlaimuikuito, the. ill 3311 ciltioised 334 

blmonioh* GatmU Husfliau ambussaden at 
tlio coiub of 9?eberan, Ills letter to post 
Mfthomcd, ill 394; the of Ilciafc 
carried on by th6 PoralanH under uis mtie- 
nices 321 

SlnfrftJ, M, leucla tho l^olita Urn battle 

Of Blassoy, i. 678 , , „,, . . 

Blngt)tida, the dopredafclbiin fit the, in As- 

ah|9e Bmv Ghatka, minister of Bothnia, 

Sitafam,- biotimr of the Xliijah ofi 
gtaiio, IL 470. 
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Slfcaiaui, the rival oF (imigadhur Raalrce, at 
thueimit of tin* Cuieownr, id, 30. 

Hum, the thiol member ot tho Hindoo tiiiul, 
ii 32; tlm Mi|ncmory claimed For, 32; cw- 
lileniK of till) wm hIii]) of, 33 
Skinimv, Oiipknln, 1*1*4 anwotwEnl stratagem 
to release hm hi other wliun Him minded 
by tlio tommy, it 701 

Hkmuur, Thomas, lim dispute with tlio Com¬ 
pany, i 320. 

Slaw kings, tho, wlm? t, 02. 

Hkoiuuu, Colonel, iii. 180 
Hleenuiu, Hiv W 11., hm mpnrt o£ the Rtnto 
of Oiulo, iii. fill! 

Sloemnu’s Hu mbit h caul HttolfeeiUmn of nn 
Iitdiiui Offieud, quoted, i, 200, 580, 590, 
vote 

Hinilh, Colonel, luRi&tiinabQ of the forcos of 
IXydor All and Nizam. All and Ins own, n, 
251; Ilyilur Alfa attack on, and defeat by, 
252; liiw march for Trimunalee; In groat, 
need of provisioiiB, 252; hit) diflicultioR, 
253; the allied forces leftist* lo light his 
troops, 251; a luttlc piocimtated by Ni¬ 
zam All's impatience; he defeats tlio Ni¬ 
zam and Hyder, 251; piumies Jtydoi; in 
joint'd by Colonel Wood, 258; bulked of a 
victory through Colonel Wootl’ii absurd 
conduct, 2118; bis views as lo forcing Hy¬ 
de v to an action, 271; Ins lotuin to Ma¬ 
dras, 273; is indignant lit the pusillanimity 
of the council of Madras, 281; puiniiesi 
A nicer Khun, ami dutcafcs him, 793; do- 
feutB the MuiuuUas; 1‘nonah nmrentlera 
to, iii. (58; in pursuit of the T’elsliwra, 8*1, 
87; Ills repulse at Kuikloo, 153. 

Hmitli, Liouteimntecolmiul llaird, iii, 519. 
Smith, Mir lluvry, ab the battle of Moodkecj, 
iii. 49(1; at tlm battle of IfercwwHhali, '191; 
relic von Looiliaiui, 493; gaum the victory 
of Aliwal, 491. 

Smith, Mr. Nicholas Ilitukoy, hla mission 
ho Hyderabad, li 834. 

Smith, Major, iii. GO. 

Smith, Sergeant, forma one of an explosion 
party utoTMlii, iii 021. 

Snodgrass, Major, hist Namiliro of the J3w- 
7Hflsc Tr«r, quoted, Hi. 1G9. 

Suarez, Lone, auperaeden Pacheco in Co¬ 
chin i. 173; defeats the Zamorin of Calicut, 
174; suceoodw Allinquorque, 186. 

Kobnton, the battle of, Hi. 495. 

Soldiers, the mode of paying, among tlio 
Jlliifluos, ii 113. 

Solvyn, Left Hhuinm, quoted, i, 510, vote, 
518, note, G54, note. 

Soma or Ohaudia, ii. 3G. 

Somuauth, fcho capture and plunder of, liy 
Sultan Malnnooil, i, 48; the temple and 
idol of, 49; tradition relating Lo Lho gnlua 
of the temple of, 41); Lord Nllonlioruugh'fi 
order to Gcneifti Nott leaped ill# the gntra 
of the tomplo of, at Ghuznoe, Hi. 450; tlio 
order of Lord KUenborough executed, 452; 
Lord KUenbOTouRh'H proclamation respect¬ 
ing tho gates of the temple of, 459, 

Sookm: Chukoa, a Sikh, iii. 270. 

Roouij Mai, grauclsou of Ohooraman, ii. 
784. 

Soppitt and Mecbam, lAoutonanbe, blown 
into the air, iii, G51. 

Soul, tlio nature of, according to tlio Ye- 
rtanta school of philosophy, if. 11(3. 
SputlMvest jiassagu lo India, the, i. 20fi. 
Spaniards, extravagant elaima of tlio, li. 
227. 

Sparkoa, Captain, bin bravery anil fate, ill. 
108. 

Spate*, Mia., life fa Ancient India, quoted, 
ii. 100. 

Spoke, the heroism of young, i. 565; his 
affecting death, 5fB; captain, 507, 

Spioo Islands, the Must India Company al- 
tempt to trade with tlm, 1 242. 

Spiers. Uolouol, msidonb ftt Gwalior, iii, 
472. 

Ktmwv\vcv$ho\v, m. agent of Tippoo Sultan, 
lb 523. * 

St. Lcger, Colonel, marches against Vailoo 
TiVtubi, ii. 830; suspended, 841. 

St. LubIp, Ohuvalier. French ambassador 
to Paenahi if. 441. 

Standard* of Tipjpuo Multan, Li. 605-607, and 
Mo*r. 

Staunton, Captain, his encounter with the 
Fftifiluva’a army,' 111, 85. 

Staunton, Mr,, private Booretary to Lord 
Macartney, u, 823, 

btuttiii communication with India, first at¬ 
tempted* Hi, 200. 

^^ii^77Q U ' a ' dH * n ^ ie capture of 
'Stewart, Captain, ill 448* 

Stevi'iirt, Sqryejuvb, one of the nine defender* 
"*masaxipe, iii, 503, 


Stewart’s Tlistoin of Ilmuid, cited, i. 518. 
Stirling, M.ijoi, ni. 037 
Hteidduvt and Ooi mlly, prisoncra in Bokhara, 
in. 308. 

Sfcrnl in, olLed, i. 33. 

Rtn.iit, Colonel, liis bravery att'uddaloro, n 
513; encountuiH tlio wnibh-wost monsoon, 
589; oaptmeB Dmdignl, 590, m tliu night 
attack un Keimgnp.itain, 011. 

Rbuavl, Major-geneml, succeed!! >Sir Kyio 
IJnotc, n 505; bis Hhange tondueb wlum 
uiged to Luke advantage of tlio contusion 
canned b\ J lj din's deal Ii, 508, bis wanton 
(lemoMMmiol forts. 510, liisopei.ituin.inear 
('uddnlon*. 512; bis atluok imibo enemy's 
works, 512; di‘tiM.ls 'Ihppoo at. Keduseor, 
G94 , inrivcH at Hoimgapataui, 098; Ins 
plan of attack on Heriiig.ipuhmi, 098, 

.St.iiiiiL, brigadier, lelievrs Mbow, Hi 077; 
defeats tlio nmtiiucis at. tlm village of 
(tovaiia, loliovos Neeinuoh, uud captures 
Mundimn u, 079. 

Stuart, Mr., brings an action iigniuut Mr. 
Auriol. li 431 

Sturt, Liimtiomvut, Ids bravevy luGabool, Ui, 
•103. 

ft‘nbnhdfir, wliat? i. 141. 

Sidnth'fy tlm Mogul fcoiritory divided into, i. 
141. 

Ruh/ro Mundoe, a aubnrb of Dnlbl, ill 000; 

taken poHsession ol liy the Ihltiiih, 008. 
Succession, the law of, among the Hindoo 0 , 
ii. 101. 

Sndu Konnwnr, widow of (ioor llultub, iii. 
271. 

Smldoosam, tlio victory of, 111 512. 

Hudiu caste, fchfi, ii 12; the condition of, im¬ 
proved in modern ttmou, 12. 

Sufiler Ali, Nabob of A rent, bin lengne with 
tlio MahrafctiiH, 1. 432; bin connection with 
MmlniH, 433 

Hull loin, Adiniial, Iambi tiooin at INuto 
Novo, i 500; detnited by Admiral llnghes, 
500; hits another engagement, with Ad¬ 
miral Tlugheg, 502; inrtlKT eti({ngimicJit!l 
with Admiral Hughes, 504; joined by M, 
Busttey, fill; lrnu another engagement ulth 
Adiniial IfughCu off (Jutldalom. 514, 

Sugar, the extent of IIh eultivation in, and 
export from, India, il. 159. 

Sugar-loaf Nock, the batlle of tlio, i. 491; a 
second battle at, 497. 

SngWLinfc HI ugh, chief of rCarmdur, bin bold 
expression of indignation at the cruelty of 
tlm Ttema of Odoy.pnor (ow.irda Ins beauti¬ 
ful clangUtev, iii. 50. 

Sujab Dowlah, Nuboli of Dude, junction of, 
Mi til Moor (JoftBlm, 1. 078; oiloni to t.reao 
wiblr tlm Ihillsli, 080; negotiation* with, 
broken oil’, 081; compelled lo negotiate, 
Gill; liberal term* ftrautod to, 603: reartniiH 
for this liberality, 1*04; ternm of the tveidy 
between, and tlm (Jompiiny, 695. 

Slikavam ihipoo, head of thu I’oonnh mintn- 
trv. H. 405. 

Buillvan, political agent in Oudo. ii. 502, 
Mnmbajee Angriiv, a Gwalior eliud, iii 481, 
Bumjn.li Dowlali, imcceeibi All Verdy Kluui 
im Naimb of Bengal, i. 529; Ul« vieiouw 
* chai'ftctor, 53Q; dianatisfaetlou of Nur/,!h1i 
M ahomed ab the authority poHHCRnod by, 
631; murder of Itoiiseiu Oooly Khan and 
iroHiiein Add!'oil by. 631; rival claimants 
for the throne of, 532; origin of the quar¬ 
rel between, ami the Bengal preBidouoy, 
532; Ilia rage hi the reception given to 
KisnendoRH at Oaleutta, 533; treatment of 
his messenger by the governor uud coun¬ 
cil of Calcutta, 533; attempt made to 
pacify 1dm, 534; oIVclL cm, of the attempt 
made to pacify, 534; attack* and pil¬ 
lages the factory nt (kmimlmzar, G35; di¬ 
latory praaii a Lions of tho presidency 
against, 536; advance of, on Oaleutta, and 
il me operations, 038: progress of his opera¬ 
tions, 540; terrifieRtliegovC'niorinteJllight, 
642; captures the font, 512; immures the 
garrison iu the. Black ITolc, fi43; hia lioarfc- 
resanosa, 644; Ui« disappointment, and de¬ 
parture from Calcutta, 545; an expedition 
against, rcmolvod on at Madias, 547: opera¬ 
tions against, commenced, 551: Calcutta 
recovered from, 551; Ilooghly attacked ami 
caiitured from, 655; attempt to negotiate 
with, 65(5; furious, ho marches south 
against tho BriMali, 557 J his behaviour to 
tlio Company’s deputies, 558; CIIvo’k at¬ 
tack on his camp, 569; alarmed, he, eon- 
rtudea a peace, 559; tixiaty with; its da- 
feats, anu CIlvq'R juatliicaticm of it, 5(10; 
Ailniinvl Wateon’s lattera to, 562: evasive 
reply of, 5G3; dissimulation of, 5G7; pro¬ 
tends to disinfas his French auxiliaries, 
668; a conspiracy formed agninst, 569; 
Clive hnd. the Company arc implicated iu 


TlOLLTOIllCKRY 
Hurajah rioulab, 

(im run ipu.iej iiguniHi, i HUB. dufi'iite'd at 
I’liWHcy, 1m jni*]iau“» (<ij Hiplit, 581; llighfc 
and iMptniK* of, 681), Imtdi.illi, fis7 
Rmat, pillngtd by Rmiju*, i 3IG, pillaged 
aHi'i'oml timobyHi'vMp 1 !', 325, pnu>mllngn 
of tlio Unmliiiy govmmu'iih id, u 955; ur- 
liifcv.iry anangoineul.i uiHiwotnig, 710. 
Siugi'iy. llimioo, ii 190 
Hm ju>. Anu'iiHaom. ii 77J, 

Kiuya, ii. .‘Ifi 

Run a Hidhaula, tin*, ii 123 
RiiNve, nu'imliiK “I Mu' wind, mid origin of 
tlio pim'liiv, ii 183, liului'llh iin'oimt of 
tlio case id a Al.ihr.itia jiiim , i'ia, 187; 
abinnl milogU'H of, 188, nJIrimmipul'tory, 
188; Maliouu*lni] n dud lima mi, 1.3',I; 
viows of bralnnhil/i d llinopt ,m<i ictipod- 
ing, 189; l'iioIkhoi mte iImoiur of the 
Company wilh, 18'*; iiUrn u Hlu1 ubolitlon 
of, 190; lho abolition of, ollmboil by Sir 
wniuun noulim'lv, id m 
Swill I/, tho mill iioimi'Vi lupli'idid to mulov- 
talu* a mibMon iu lljdoi- Ah, II 171. bln 
K'tiami'i for vompljlus |, 1 1Y5 , iu! hitenviowa 
with llyricr, 476; hm I ill!■]ho* nl ColoMOl 
I'hillrti-f ou'h ndhliiir fiom Ida ('onquoiibi, 
f.2l 

SwIh‘! looivmiiirloa, ainplovi <1 by IhoKugliuli 
iuTndin. acoiiipauy id’, ciuiMiii'dby l*u* 
ploh. j, 482 

Svaioo (luicmviir, HI. iid, 

Syaji'i* How, Hi, 219 

By nl Abmiil, a Mulmimdim fmmlUv bis 
violenl pnm’i'dmg'i in (lie I'unpib, HI, 
205; liin follriwiUH hliplMi'm'il, 205, 

Wyta***. Mr., lii'i latter to clivo in favour of 
iliuIiugH, ii. 3(*2. 

Hymou, Caplaln, unit by Mir John Mboro on 
a lmsaion to Ava, iii 134; hi. Hmhtrnty to 
the Kingdom of Am, rotounl to, 1G9. 


Tide Miilin], lho, i, 289, imdijoft 1 , 

Talnoor, Hu* Hritluh boluio lho foil, of, iii, 
91; it. roaiatei, oonlvavi'In llnlkarb otdoiii 
to mimuulor, 95; wwiiaiH on; niao ario of 
Bvit.vih nltb'Ha aiul f.obltoi » in, 90; Ibu 
kilh'dar of, banged uh a u'hel, (Hi; Sir 
Tlunnua lliiiiop'u i ‘cpluliatinn nf the U'H» 
sou of the execution of Uu' kilhdar of, 
97; tho avemtinu of tlio kilbuliir of, mi 
juattlinlilo, 97. 

Tumorlimo, nv Tluuiur Beg, Ida origin, up- 
peanmo!' in India, ami lompa id of Mrmb 
tnnhy liihgiiuabinn, j.p|; Id idm.vttaLlonH 
in India, 94; lays nluge to, mid a,iak« Bel¬ 
li!, 91; 1 ‘uptumi Moeiut, 90; r» Imw fiom 
Iiuliii, 90; nppninbi Ivliter Klmn Ida de¬ 
puty, 97. 

Tiuijore, Ihot'omiiany iuvoivvdiu ilHinfl’aiis 
nf, i. 435; state of, 430; o vpedit (on to, 430; 
fallutonf tlm !*xpoilitinn to, 437, Chunda 
HahlU’a expedltkm lu. 444*. applUAtkni of 
fcho rajah nf. to Uic Jirltlnii ten* loiaisfance 
against the ('Vouch, 499; Major bauretiro 
hi, 500; Lully’s cxpi'ilifitm ngaiiiRt, OdO; 
Laliy’s uc'gotjafclumi with fclunajali of, and 
lOHiunpUon rif liostllitiiiH, lint; mego nf, anil 
failure of the siege, (Hk!; Malimuod Alfa 
dispute with the raiuli of, ii 911; pro- 
ooedingH of the Madras (nuneii luadtist 
the cajah of, 294; Alulmua'd Alfa debtgUR 
a^niust, 352; (xpedilion agamul, 353 ;»iego 
of, 353; capture oh and dctluoneiuent of 
iho rajah of, 3fi4; liudy eohdemuation nf 
tlio expedition against, by tlm direr!ora nf 
tlm Company, 355; rrelnMllnii nf tlio ra¬ 
jah of. by Lord Bigot. JHUj ilnhuftof Ihc 
creditors of the nijnli of, 392; afcale of 
alfaiia in, 497; destiueMonof a (hitiulidw 
tnclvmmd, in, 499; ilhputed nuecutsilon in, 
714. 

Tamia, tlio fort of, i-alien urul reiakeji, 1. 
537. 

Tinmati, tlio Bombay governmnd Hsmd an 
expedition against, ii, Slii. 

Tantia Tupac, defeated at Cal;am )>y Hit 
H ugh liofiq, iii. ()81. 

Timtra Jog, iTolknr’s minhtev. Hi, 1B8. 

Tarika, tho giant, flliiiu iw»’arWliela, Hi 38. 

Tarlfcon, Uaplalu. tnlcow cromo, iii, fi.'jti. 

Taxiloy, Aloxunder's }*oIiulou« with, i. 27. 

Tea, begins to form ftti iuvistmmife of tlift 
Kiist India Oomnauy, I. 321 

Toi Riiig, a Sikli leader. croNRqa the Sutlej, 
iii. 488; life bravery at the liattlo ol LVraxu- 
Bluvb, 492. 

Tcliichorry, micoe^Bfully defended agatakt 
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5VdU, Mr tliteC <>f tlui Gompanyu futmy 

at CoHKiinb ,/nr so t mi h !v i h u ndium am ep 

fclon at (aUiitti 1 r )) iviilamition to 
flunvjah l'ivwluh ofc hirtiondm t u i to Mh 
sondiiHS 5)1 Binmrioiudhy hiuaiah Dow 
lab, and made piiwuioi, ft 50 lei the ( om 
jtfinyH npujHimtilivo at MotunlKidiibad 
51)2 appliiil to l»y \ar luttiof Khan fox 
the naboh'dnp of Himgal ft71 lus HI/lit 
fmm Monislii dul ad 571 uu i ltmnn tho 
state of the tiuisinj of tin ihpn it d Habnh 
of iintiuil 587, luu loiimiifciou with Onu 
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WollLHiuy, Oolouol (nftonwnulB I Juice of . 
VellliiMtonJ at Sinxnr ijiatimi ii (Ull'702,^1 
mmlo xuiinniiuiittomiuaiid ini of Mminga 
patani, 70b tho details of tho lmuwua iru nt 
of Mysoro intrusted tn 707 appoinUd to 
command an i x,]>i.dltwm Hosmuod against 
tlio Matutbius 7H, ohlictums OL tlio 
4 coiul of dueeborfl to lih alhovauoia t.Uo 
niarqidhB indignation and tlefimo, 7)7, 
pursues ilt fiats anil sluju iMuiondla 7'l8, 
inaendri to 1‘oonuh t'» xe ostabllsh tho 
Vilshwa 74^, eoiinjniiidrt In tho 1 Joeotui 
7 ID captm os Aimu dnimgiu, 719 pi iiimi t a 
iqKU'ii Siimlia hittlo 7fii gnius tlui vic- 
^--hitlla < uueludoH le 
triu'owlth 7nt pioimi’tinfiiropuiidionsiw 
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m (Juierat 755 afctauks tho Mahiattua 
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